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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  practical  utility  of  this  Work  must  be 
sufliciently  obvious  on  the  sli{;htest  inspection, 
/and  the  merit  and  accuracy  of  its  execution  have 
Ibeeii  ijroved  by  abundant  testimonies,  and  by 
Ithe  regular  ami  never-failing  sale  of  many  thou- 
{sand  copies  within  every  year  since  its  first  ap- 
’pea  ranee. 

5 Neither  Labour  nor  E\pence  has  been  spared 
to  render  this  eleventh  edition  perfec*^  and  correct 
jaiid  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  that  have  pre- 
cetled  it.  The  multiplicity  of  the  objects  which 
tlie  Work  embraces,  renders  it  impo'-sible,  how. 
ever,  to  avoid  some  errors  or  omissioTis  ; Cor- 
rections and  Suggestions,  of  every  kind,  are 
therefore  earnestly  solicited,  and  they  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  at  No.  6,  Uridge- 
strect,  Blackfriars. 

The  great  approbation  bestowed  on  the  Pic- 
tlue  of  London,  has  induced  the  proprietor  to 
print  an  enlarged  .and  extended  work  of  a similar 
kind,  under  the  title  of  Modern  London,  in 
»n  elegant  volume,  quarto,  illustrated  w ith  sixty 
bc.autiful  coi)per-plates,  forming  one  of  the  most 
•plendid  works  in  the  English  language,  and 
Worthy  of  being  received  and  adopted  as  the 
ttost  faithful  portrait  of  the  great  and  uurivaUed 
tity  to  which  it  relates. 


Jan.  1610. 


OftheSamt  Publisher,  and  oj  all  Booksellers, 
may  be  had. 
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CHAP.  I. 


I.VTRODUCTOR  Y HISTORY. 

nr 

HERE  is  scarcely  any  material  point  in  the  ear- 
uer  part  of  the  History  of  London,  that  is  not  in- 
jrolvirtl  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.  The  origin 
oj  the  town,  the  etymology  of  its  name,  the  founde  of 
Its  walls,  their  course  and  extent,  and  even  us  oiiginal 
»te,  have  all  furnished  antiquaries  with  frui'ful 
topics  of  discussion.  At  the  present  period  proba- 
bility is  all  that  any  of  these  topics  afford  ; and  re- 
•pcding  our  own  subsequent  conjectures,  we  can 

say  that  they  do  not  clash  with  the  unques- 
Uonable  facts  of  history,  and  are  at  least  as  proba- 
olt?  as  any  that  have  been  raised  by  preceding 


Origin  of  London  and  Etymology  of  Us  Na 

London  appears  to  have  been  founded  • 
F'or  to  the  invasion  of  Ctesar,  by  the  inh'  • 

ilt  Tj  fi^om  the  Goths,  wl-  ' • 

ft  »ted  from  Scandinavia.  ‘ 


% . 


CEKERAL  HISTORY. 


In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Goths,  Lun 
a Grove,  and  Den  a Ton-n;  and,  at  this  day,  hen 
are,  in  mockru  Scandiiiavia  iowuj 
which  retain  the  common  name  oi  Litnderi.  The  fi 
mde  towns  of  the  Go/hs  were  places  of  strength  t] 
^Mds  • the  northern  Gauls,  who  were  Goths  froj 
Sdinavia,  traded  with  Britain  ; and  u .s  probabl 

fhe  srirn  pansof  the  island,  with  which  they  ca 
illVonldrLffic,  had  been  seized  and  co^ 
that  bold  and  adventurous  race.  As  to  the  silence 
Ssar  relative  to  London,  which  some  have  urged  as 
nroS  that  the  town  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  h.s  i. 
vasion  it  ought  rather  to  be  taken  as  a proof,  whic 
mav  be  added  to  many  others,  that  L<esar  nev, 
reJhcd  the  Thames,  and  that  the  river  he  describe 
and  which  antiquaries  hastily  concluded  to  be  tl 
Thames  was  no  other  than  the  river  Mednay.  , 
Zt  London,  before  the  Romans  introduced  tl 
arts  into  the  island,  could  be  "°^bing  more^jl^a 

fastness,  or  ^n  empo^^^ 

wV  ; h^Tad  is  w 0 speaks  of  its  being  sack^ 
history,  -IS  by  Tacitu  , h P 

s. : e'^’riSh 


relation  or  mat  i rr  nosseisions 

place  of  importance  among  ^ residence 

Britain.  He  says  that  it  ^vas  /he  ch  c r 


ancient  town. 


State  of  London  under  the  Romans. 

The  condition  of  London  under  ‘be 

,ha.  of  a call! 

by  Roman  laws,  administered  oy  ^ 6 

Prsfect,  annually  sent  ixQOX  Rome,  and  it  prou 
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ble  that  the  inhabitants  were  Romans  and  Britons,  Ht- 
ji]p  together  under  the  government  and  protection  of 
Jtonic.  The  ample  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
London  of  Roman  remains,  are  so  many  proo^,  that 
under  the  dominion  of  that  people  it  was  a little  Rome, 
not  only  encompassed  with  strong  walls,  but  adorned 
with  couvenieut  and  magnilicent  structures. 

Original  Site  of  London. 

Some  antiquaries  imagine  the  first  site  of  London 
to  have  been  or.  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  : but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  original  town  stood  on 
any  other  spot  than  the  peninsula  on  the  northern 
banks  formed  by  the  Thames  in  front  ; the  river  Fleet 
on  the  west  j and  the  stream  afterwards  named  WaU 
brook  on  the  east. 

trails ; Military  Roads ; and  Gales. 

The  walls  were  unquestionably  reared  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; but  under  which  of  the  emperors  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  ‘ Their  original  boundaries  set  m to 
have  been  I.udgate-hill  on  the  west ; a spot  near  tho 
site  of  the  Tower  on  the  east  ; Cripplegate  on  the 
north;  and  Thames-street  on  the  soutli. 

Four  great  military  roads  extended  from  London 
into  the  country  ; the  Praitorian  way,  afterwards 
named  by  the  Saxons  Wat  ling-street,  passing  under  a 
£aie  of  the  north  side  of  the  site  of  the  modern  New- 
gate; the  road  to  Dover,  beginning  at  AVat ling- street, 
and  passing  the  Trajtctus  or  ferry  at  Dowgate  ; the 
Hermm-stieet,  passing  under  Cripplegate  ; a road 
that  passed  under  Aldgaie  by  Betlinal-green  to  Old 
l ord  ; and  a pass  through  the  rivet  Lee  to  Durolitum, 
the  modern  f. ay  ton  in  Essex. 

It  is  probable  the  gates  were  originally  only  four  in 
number,  Newgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldgarc',  and  Dow- 
ipie,  corresponding  with  the  grea*  military  roads,  to 
u J . 
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>vhich  six  oihSrs  were  added,  as  new  roads  were  cor 
Btnicted,  namely,  the  Postern  on  Tower-iiill,  Bishop 
gare,  Moorgaie,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  and  Bridg< 
gate.  The  walls,  immediately  previous  to  theirj)ein 
demolished,  were  more  than  three  miles  in  cirtumfi 
rence  ; guarded,  on  the  three  sides  next  the  land,  wit 
fifteen  lofty  towers.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  wal 
were  originally  of  considerable  less  extent  ; for,  in  tl 
reign  of  Edward  JV-.  the  circuit  of  them  is  given  wit 
great  accuracy,  which  is  as  follows  : From  the  Towt 
to  Aldgaie  was  82  perches}  from  Aldgate  to  Bishopt 
gate,  86  perches ; from  Bishopsgaie  to  Cripplegatt 
J62;  from  Cr  pplegate  to  Aldersgate,  75;  from  A 
dersgaie  to  Newgate,  66  ; and  from  thence  to  Lud 
gate,  “12  perches  ; from  Ludgate  to  Flcei-ditch,  6 
perches ; and  from  Fleet-bridge  to  the  Thames,  7 
perches  ; making  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  at  tht 
time  s!  mething  more  than  two  miles. 

State  of  London  from  the  Evacuation  of  the  Roma?, 
titl  seized  by  the  Saxons, 

After  the  Romans,  in  the  decay  of  their  empire 
relinquished  Britain,  London  continued  in  possessio 
of  the  Britons  for  more  than  ninety  years,  before 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  ; but,  in  the  gener; 
confusion  of  the  country  during  the  Saxon  invasion 
the  commerce  of  London  would  decline,  and  of  ih 
nature  of  its  civil  government,  in  that  interval,  it  i 
impossible  to  determine. 

Its  State  under  the  Saxotis  and  Da?ws. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  the  sevei 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain,  London  was  the  capital  c 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  or  Essex  ; and  agaii 
rose  into  consequence  as  a commercial  town-''.  Whei 


. * In  833,  during  the  existence  of  the  Heptarchy,  ^nd*i 
was  of  such  weight,  that  it  was  chosen  for  the  place  ot  meet 
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the  Sixon  kingdoms  were  resolved  into  one  monarrhy 
under  Egbert,  London  did  not  iwmediaiely  hold  the 
first  rank  ; Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  York,  being 
ali  of  higher  consideration  till  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  constituted  London  tlte  capi'al  of  all  Eng- 
land. During  the  ravages  committed  in  Britain  by 
the  Danes,  London  principally  suffered  ; but  after  the 
wounds  indicted  by  the  Danish  invasion  were  healed, 
London  began  to  grow  into  tiiat  prosperity  which  hai 
since  exalted  it  above  ali  the  commercial  cities  in  the 
world. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  civil  government  of 
L'lndon  under  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  we  have  some, 
though  far  fiom  complete,  information.  The  civil, 
powers  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised  by  the 
Bishop,  .-Mid  the  Portreve  or  Portgrave,  a magistrate 
appointed  liy  the  king  ; but  it  is  scarcely  to  lie  doubted 
that  part  of  the  civil  authority  resided  in  the  body  of 
the  citizens.  It  is  pl.iin,  ftom  subsequent  records  un- 
der the  Norm.m  kings,  i h rring  to  former  times,  that 
1 the  citizens  of  London  enjoyed  various  privileges  and 
immunities;  they  were  tree  from  all  base  service  or 
tenure  ; and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  from  a view 
of  that  part  of  its  history,  that  the  city  enjoved  a go- 
vernment of  a mixed,  ami  in  some  degree  of  a popu- 
lar, nature. 


I/s  State  under  the  Normcuis. 

At  the  conquest  of  England  by  tlie  Normans,  Lon- 
don was  a place  of  great  wealth  and  po.vcr ; and  its 
civil  government  and  privileges,  as  they  existed  under 
ihe  Saxons,  were  confirmed  by  a charier  of  Willi.im 
'he  Conqueror.  The  immediate  successors  of  Wil- 
liam alternately  harrasstd  the  city  with  their  usurpa- 


nf  a Wittrinigemot,  or  assembly  of  the  great  nu-ii  of 
fJiKiand,  to  delibfrate  on  means  to  repel  the  Dam-s,  -whuse 
innjdda  already  thraatenid  the  ii.itiou  with  destructi'Jt;, 
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tions  and  lawless  acts,  and  sooihed  ii  with  new  char- 
ters to  confirm  old  privileges  or  grant  new  ones,  till 
at  length  the  civil  government  of  London  t6ok  a form 
very  liitie  different  from  that  by  which  it  is  at  piesenc 
distinguished.  The  title  of  Portreve  was  lost  in  that 
of  bailiff,  and  afterwards  of  mayor,  names  derived 
from  the  Norman  language,  and  the  municipal  power 
became  gradually  vested  in  the  citizens. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Lend  n obtained  a most 
important  grant,  by  the  annexation  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  to  its  jurisdiction,  with  a power  of  appoint- 
ing a Sheriff  of  that  county  from  arhong  them- 
selvt  s.  This  was  done  to  prevent  its  being  any  longer 
an  asylum  for  bankrupts  and  fraudulent  per- 
sons ; who,  having  deserted  London  with  the  goods 
and  effects  of  their  creditors,  lived  there  in  open  de- 
fiance of  those  they  had  injured.  Before  the  grant  of 
this  charter,  London  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king.  But  the  li- 
berties of  the  citizens  being  now  guarded  by  so  strong 
a fence,  they  endeavoured  to  secure  their  customs  by 
converting  them  into  written  laws  j and  the  several 
bodies  professing  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  trade,  were 
now  strengthened  by  being  formed  into  companies. 
The  king,  however,  reserved  the  power  of  appointing 
the  Portreve  and  chief  officers  of  the  city  to  himself. 

Jls  Stale  from  the  Reign  of  Stephen  till  that  of 
Edward  III. 

In  the  ensuing  reign  the  Londoners  purchased  from 
Stephen,  whose  cause  they  espoused,  the  right  of 
choosing  tlteir  own  Sheriffs.  They  were,  however,  ra- 
ther severely  treated  by  Matilda,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Til.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  London  was  disgraced 
by  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  the  Jews  residing  in  it, 
the  chief  incitement  to  which  appears  to  have  been 
their  opulence,  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns  they 
w-re  plundered  and  persecuted  with  the  most  unrq- 
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Icniiiig  cruelty,  and  at  length  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
J.  expelled  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Henry  Fiiz-Alwyn  was  first  elected  to  the  trust  of 
Mayor,  a dignity  he  had  held  under  a dilTerent  name 
for  twenty  years  successively  before,  but  by  the 
nomination  of  the  prince.  Henry  III.  harrasstd  the 
citizens  by  seizing  their  old  charters  and  making  thent 
purchase  new  ones,  violating  every  printiple  of  lionour 
and  justice,  and  not  paying  the  least  regard  to  his 
word,  his  promises,  or  his  oaths*.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  we  find  the  city  divided  into  twenty- 
four  wards,  the  magistrate  of  each  of  which  had 
the  ancient  Saxon  title  of  Alderman  ; and  each  ward 
chose  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  common  council- 
men,  who  were  sworn  into  their  office  : these  were  to 
be  consulted  by  the  aldirmen  ; and  their  advice  fol- 
lowed in  all  public  affairs  belonging  to  the  City. 

In  Edward  ihe  Third’s  reign,  the  City  obtained 
great  additions  to  its  privileges ; among  other  immuni- 
ties granted  was  one,  ihat  the  Mayor  should  be  con- 
stantly one  of  ihe  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  confined  in  Newgate,  that  the  citi- 
zens should  have  the  privilege  of  trying  a robber  with- 
in the  juri'diction  of  the  ciiy,  and  the  power  of  re- 
claiming a citizen  apprehended  elsewhere  for  felony, 
in  order  to  try  him  within  its  walls,  wiih  a right  to 
possess  the  goods  and  chattels  of  all  felons  con\ icted 
within  their  jurisdiction  ; that  the  City  libenies  should 
Hot  be  seized  for  a personal  otVence,  or  the  iniquitous 


* It  was  in  tills  reign,  I'ilis,  tliat  the  forest  of  Middlesex 
was  disforested,  .and  parcels  of  the  laud  purchased  by  t lie 
.citizens,  fur  the  purposes  of  building,  by  which  the  suhiirbs 
of  the  City  became  eiil.argi  d to  a considerable  extent  be- 
yond the  walls.  Lord  l.yttletnii,  in  his  History  ot  Henry  the 
Second,  mentions  that  it  was  full  of  yew  trees,  the  growth 
of  which  was  particularly  ciicoiiragcil  in  those  days,  and 
for  iiianv  centuries  after,  hecansc  the  wood  of  theui  was 
. esteemed  the  best  for  making  bow  s. 
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judgment  of  any  of  its  magistrates,  and  that  no  mar-  . 
ket  should  be  kept  within  seven  miles  of  the  City  of 
London.  By  a second  charter,  Southwark  %vas  grant-  i 
ed  to  the  citizens,  and  a few  years  afterwards  a [)rivi-  i 
lege  was  granted  for  a gold  or  silver  mace  to  be  carried  ' 
before  the  chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  title  of  lard 
added  to  that  of  mayor.  In  1348,  London  sulTcred  * 
dreadfully  by  a pestilence,  and  so  great  was  the  mor-  ' 
tality,  that  the  commonplaces  of  burial  for  the  dead 
were  not  found  sufficient.  On  the  site  of  the  present 
Charter-house,  no  less  than  50,000  are  said  to  have 
been  interred. 

From  Richard  II.  to  Henry  V. 

Tn  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II.  the  rebellion  took 
place  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler.  London  suf- 
fered severely  by  it,  as  the  rebels  burnt  or  destroyed 
an  immense  deal  of  property. 

In  131)2,  the  king  on  some  trivial  pretext,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  gaining  money,  degnaded  the  mayor  and  i 
sheritfs,  and  fined  the  citizens  in  the  sum  et  3000  1 
marks,  and  afterwards,  though  they  submitted  with 
great  servili'y,  in  an  additional  one  of  10,000/.  before  I 
he  would  restore  to  the  city  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  ; 
magistra'cs.  In  131)8  he  repealed  these  exactions  with  I 
additional  severity,  so  that  when  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  w'as  invited  to  assume  the  crown,  he  was  re-  I 
ceived  with  open  arms.  Henry  the  Fourth  extended  i 
the  privileges  of  the  City  in  several  instances.  In  his 
reign  a dreadful  plague  carried  off  no  less  than  30,000  I 
of  the  inhabitants,  whereby  corn  became  so  cheap, 
that  wheat  sold  for  3s.  4t/.  the  quarter.  In  the  same  i 
year,  1409,  John  Bradby  or  Badby  was  placed  in  a 
cask,  and  burnt  in  Smiihfield  for  adhering  to  the  doc-  > 
trines  of  Wicklifl’e.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
the  citizens  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
splendid  cavalcade  with  which  they  conducted  that 
brave  priivce  through  the  City,  on  his  return  from  the 
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field  ef  Agincourt,  Jn  I4l6,  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor,  first  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  to  illu- 
minate the  streets  by  night.  In  I4l9,  Sir  Thomas 
Eyre,  compassionating  the  distress  of  the  poor  in  times 
of  scarcity,  built  Leaden-hall  at  his  own  expense,  and 
gave  it  to  the  City  lo  be  employed  as  a public  granary. 
It  is  now  used  as  a market  for  poultry,  meat,  hides, 
and  leather.  In  this  year  Sir  Rtcliard  Whittington 
was  mayor  for  the  third  time  j some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  his  wealth  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
having  invited  Henry  and  his  Queen  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  Guildhall,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Franie,  he  caused  a fire  to  be  made  of  odoriferous 
woods,  in  Wiiich  he  burnt  bonds  of  the  king’s  to  the 
amount  of  60,000/.  due  to  various  companies,  which 
Henry  had  borrowed  to  pay  his  army  in  France;  he 
then  told  the  king  that  he  had  bought  up  and  discharg- 
ed those  debts,  and  made  him  a present  of  iheiti.  Be- 
tides this  act  of  public  good,  he  tounded  and  endowed 
levcral  charities. 

From  Henry  to  ^ucen  F.lhabeth. 

From  the  first  institution  ot  the  mayoraliy  till  l4j4, 
the  procession  to  Westminster,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  takes  the  oath,  had  been  o nstanily  made  o.i 
horseback.  But  in  this  year  Sir  John  Norman,  draper, 
being  mayor,  caused  a barge  lo  be  made  at  his  own 
Expense,  and  in  that  was  rowed  to  Westminster,  at- 
tended by  those  companies  which  had  barges,  in  a su- 
perb manner.  Edward  the  Fourth  granted  a new 
charier  of  confirmation  to  the  citizens,  and  extended 
edr  privileges.  The  year  14T3  was  remarkable  fur 
c alieration  which  was  made  in  the  election  of  the 
Mayor  and  ShcnlVs ; for  it  was  ordained,  by  an  act  of 
ommon  Council,  “ 1 hat  for  the  future  the  choice  of 
Mayor  and  Slu riffs  should  be  in  the  masters,  wardens, 
liveries,  of  the  city  corporations;”  wbnhiscon- 
inutd  to  the  present  time.  About  this  period  a fresh. 
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petliicncc  broke  out,  and  raged  for  nearly  a twelve- 
monih.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  th< 
Seventh,  the  sweating  sickness  first  appearetl,  carry- 
ing  off  great  numbers  within  four-and-twenty  hours 
The  conduct  of  this  prince  to  the  citizens  was  verj 
base  and  oppressive  ; for,  iliough  they  had  voluntarily 
raised  money  for  him  several  times  to  a great  amounr 
he  plundered  them  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  It 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  year  1518: 
the  sweating  sickness  made  its  second  appearance,  anc 
carried  olf  a considerable  proportion  of  the  population! 
Its  third  appearance  was  in  1528,  when  the  greate: 
part  of  those  attacked  died  in  the  short  space  of  five  oi 
six  hours  afterwards.  The  year  1525  was  marked  bj 
a singular  boldness  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  anc 
Common  Council,  who  not  only  combated  the  design! 
of  Wolsey  to  exact  supplies  for  his  master  withoul 
parliamentary  consent,  but  even  successfully  opposec 
the  practice  of  what  was  termed  benevolence by  whici 
Henry’s  predecessors  had  been  so  often  benefited.  ThI 
plague  again  raged  about  this  time.  At  the  grant 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  &c.  which  took  place  abou 
15J7,  it  is  almost  incredible  how  many  magnificem 
churches,  cloisters,  dormitories,  libraries,  and  othe; 
buildings,  as  well  in  the  metropolis  as  elsewhere,  whici 
had  been  erected  at  an  immense  expense  of  monei 
and  labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined.  InTidwari 
the  Stxth’^  reign  the  city  gained  very  extensive  privi 
leges. 

Slate  of  London  under  ^Ineen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  commerce  receive 
anew  impulse  by  the  erection  of  a building, afierwarc 
called  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  meeting  of  met 
chants  to  transact  their  business.  In  1588,  when  th 
country  was  threatened  by  the  Spaniards  with  inva 
sion,  the  city  unanimously  resolved  not  only  to  rais 
ten  thousand  troops,  but  voted  sixteen  of  the  largei 
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»hipi  in  the  river  Thames,  and  four  pinnaces,  or  light 
frigates : they  were  fitted  out  in  a proper  manner, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  the  charge  defrayed 
both  of  men  and  ships  during  the  time  they  continued 
in  the  queen’*  service.  In  159-i,  they  fitted  out  six 
ships  of  war,  and  raised  403  men  for  her  majesty’s 
service.  Twice  in  the  next  year  they  raised  lOoO 
men.  And  in  1597,  when  the  rumour  was  spread  of 
mother  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  they  produced  (5000, 
md  equipped  1(5  men  of  war.  Yet,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  the  various  services  they  rendered  did 
tot  obtain  them  through  this  whole  reign  a single  ac- 
ccssioti  to  their  privileges.  Almost  the  whole  com- 
merce of  England,  however,  at  this  period  was  cen- 
tered in  London  ; for  it  appears  that  the  customs  of 
that  port  were  seven  times  grc^iter  than  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ; and  although  the  citizens 
Were  taxed  in  a much  higher  propot  tion  than  the  peo- 

f»!e  in  the  country,  yet  it  has  been  seen  they  "cre  v. :1- 
ing,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  be  rated  above  their 
proportion,  which  had  formerly  been  estimated  at  a 
semli,  when  others  paid  only  a fifteenth, 

FrotJi  James  1.  to  the  Fire  of  London. 

The  plague  which  had  broken  out  many  times  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  appeared  afresh  in  iGOf/,  on 
(ht  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne,  and 
made  such  dreadful  devastation,  that  between  M.trch 
md  Decemiter  it  swept  aw'ay  no  less  than  30. 501  per- 
•ons  : and  though  its  greatest  violence  ceased  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  did  not  entirely  leave  the  metropolis 
fill  ICll.  Ill  this  reign  London  received  very  consi- 
derable improvement,  the  New  River  being  brought 
to  Islington  from  Amwell,  in  the  . neighbourhood  of 
^Vare,  in  lf)13.  In  the  ensuing  year  Smithfield  was 
P-ived,  and  in  l6l5  the  sides  of  the  principal  streets, 
'vhich  had  before  been  laid  with  pebbles,  were  now 
^aved  with  broad  free -stone  and  fla-s.  From  the  be- 
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ginning  of  his  reign,  Charles  and  the  city  were  at  vai 
riancc.  Disputes  arose  in  relation  to  ship  iponey,  loan  j 
and  other  grievances.  The  city  was  deprived  of  somj 
advantages  gained  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  ameii 
ced  50,000/.  By  the  king’s  tyrannical  condu(5l,  th,} 
citizens  entered  heartily  into  the  measures  of  the  palf 
Jiament  against  him,  and  fortified  their  city  with  fort|i 
joined  by  a line  of  communication,  formed  by  a ram* 
part  of  earth,  which  on  all  sides  surrounded  Londoj 
Westminster,  and  Southwark.  Shortly  after  CharlesI 
execution.  Sir  Abraham  Rcynardson,  then  lord  mayo| 
refusing  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  wi 
degraded  from  his  office  and  imprisoned  ; a more  oli 
seqtiious  one  was  then  chosen.  On  the  death  of  Cronj 
well,  the  common  council  made  a strong  opposition  ij 
the  committee  of  safety,  declared  for  a free  parliamenj 
and  refused  toadvar.ee  resources;  when  governmenj 
dreading  the  effects  of  such  an  opposition,  ordered  G<  I 
neral  Monk  to  march  his  army  into  the  city,  whi 
broke  and  cut  to  pieces  the  city  gates,  portculliseil 
and  posts.  On  the  'J9th  of  May,  l660,  the  lord  mayol 
and  aldermen  went  out  and  met  Charles  II.  in  S'; 
George’s  Fields.  In  1(363,  the  king  granted  the  city  :r 
confirmation  of  all  their  ancient  charters,  privilegeil) 
liberties,  rights,  and  customs;  and  the  citizens  in  rel 
turn  advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  towarojt 
carrying  on  the  war  with  Holland,  for  which  they  werj' 
thanked  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  | 

T/te  ^rcat  Plague,  lGG5. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1G65,  one  of  the  me 
terrible  plagues  that  ever  was  inflicted  on  this  or  perhaf 
any  other  kingdom  broke  out  in  London  ; and  as  th 
was  happily  the  last  visitation  of  this  kind,  it  may  t 
proper  to  give  a short  account  of  its  Rise  and  Progres 

’Fhc  week  in  which  the  plague  was  first  discoveret 
it  carried  oil’  nine  persons,  and  spreatl  an  universt 
dread  through  every  rank  in  ihe  meiropolisj  but  tf 
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t wetkafiCTihe  sufTcrcrs  being  reduced  to  three,  the  fears 

■ ofihe  citizens  abated.  lu  succeeding  weeks  howevenhe 

■ number  progressively  increased,  and  in  time  ihedeatlis 
» were  not  less  than  170  a week.  The  nobility,  gentry, 
i and  principal  citizens,  now  fled  with  precipitation,  and 

in  July  the  number  increasing  to  2010,  the  generality 
of  the  houses  were  shut  up,  the  streets  deserted,  and 
1 scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  them  but  fires  to  pu- 
[ rify  the  air,  coffins,  carts  for  the  dead,  doors  marked 
t with  red  crosses,  and  the  inscription  of  “ Lord,  have 
I merry  upon  us!”  and  little  heard  but  the  voice 
. of  lamentation,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  tolling 
i of  bells  for  those  that  were  ready  for  the  grave,  and 
• the  dismal  ci\\  bring  out  your  dead ! fn  September 
. 4caih  rede  triumphant,  for  the  number  of  the  dead  then 
I iincuiued  in  one  week  to  t>988  ; in  the  next  week  it 
I decreaseil  by  nearly  400,  but  again  rising  to  7165,  the 
I survivors  were  struck  with  the  dreadful  apprehension  that 
; in  a few  days  the  living  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bury 
the  dead  ; in  this,  however,  they  were  happily  mis- 
' taken,  for  the  contagion  gradually  diminished,  having 
: swept  away  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  thought 
the  computation  under-rated,  160,000,  though  Dr. 
Hodges  collected  from  the  bills  of  mortality  only 
68,596. 

The  great  Fire,  1666. 

The  plague  had  scarcely  ceased,  or  those  who  had 
fled  returned  to  their  habitations,  when  the  city  was 
visited  by  a tremendous  calamity,  more  summary  in 
its  execution  than  that  dreadful  disease.  This  was 
the  Fire  of  London,  which  broke  out  on  Sunday, 
September  2d,  1666.  This  deplorable  event  began 
ftbuut  one  in  the  morning,  in  Pudding-lane,  near  New 
Fish-street,  which  being  in  a quarter  of  the  town 
closely  built  with  wooden  pitched  houses,  spread  itself 
so  far  before  day-light,  that  it  became  too  powerful 
to  be  mastered  by  any  engines,  or  working  near  it. 

c 
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-A  violcnl  easterly  wind  spread  the  flames  up  Gracp 
church-strcft,  and  downwards  from  Cannon-Jtrec 
to  the  vvatcr-sidc.  It  raged  in  a bright  flame  all  Mon 
Gay  and  Tuesday ; but  on  the  evening  of  the  lattei 
^v,  the  h re  meeting  with  brick  buildings  at  the 
I emple,  by  little  and  little  it  was  observed  to  lo<e  iti 
force  on  that  side,  and  towards  Wednesday  evening  t 
itop  was  pu:  to  it  at  the  Temple  Church,  near  Hoh« 
born  Bridge,  Pit -corner,  Aldersgate,  Crippicgate 
near  the  ower  end  of  Coleman-street,  at  the  end 
etsmgliall-strict,  by  the  postern  at  the  upper  end  oJ 
Bishopsgate-strec  t.  and  Leadenhall-srreet,ln  Cornhill, 
u n P‘f"church.5tre«t,  near  Clothworkers 

Wall  in  Mincmg-lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark-lane 
and  at  the  1 owcr-dcck  ; and  on  Thursday,  Sept,  tith 
It  was  wholly  extinguished. 

Notwithstaniiing  the  extent  of  the  conflagration, 
not  more  than  six  people  perished  ; but  the  destruc- 
tion  of  churches,  halls  of  companies,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  wai 
immense.  The  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  des- 
troyed bv  the  nrc  was  computed  at'  7,333,000/.  The 
number  of  houses  burned  were  about  13,200. 


//r  .sfalc  after  I'm  Fire.  i 

Before  the  fire,  London,  which  like  most  great  cities  i 
had  arisen  from  small  beginnings,  was  altogether 
inelegant,  inconveiiiciu,  and  verv  unhealthy  ; which 
latter  misfortune,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  ; 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  ttnaccountahle  pro- 
jections of  the  buildings,  that  conflned  the  putrid  air.  ( 
and,  joined  with  other  circums'ances,  such  as  the  w.ant 
of  water,  rendered  the  city  seldom  free  from  pestilential 
contagion.  The  lire  which  consumed  the  greater  | 
part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants 
at  that  tune,  was  productive  of  oonscquenccs  which 
made  ample  amends  for  the  losses  sustained  by  indivi-  ' 
duals : but  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented,  that  the  inagai-  I 
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firent,  rlcesnt.  ?.iul  imfi'l,  plan  of  ihegroai  Sir  Chris* 

. tophcr  Wren,  for  ro.lmilding  ii , was  totally  disregarded, 

i and  sacrificed  to  ihe  sehish  views  ol  private  property. 

London,  however,  an  se  from  its  ashes  wiih  m w 
t beauty  ; ihe  streets  were  no  longer  naimv  and  mcon- 
\ vcnieni,  the  houses  were  no  longer  siifTercd  to  be  built 
cofwood,  and  ihe  plague  which  till  then  had  paid  it 
I frequent  visits,  left  not  a pcsiikntial  symptom  m ine 
.city-  evincing  the  truth  of  that  common  though  just 
jemat  k in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  that  ih«c  inct- 
dciits  which  are  regarded  as  the  heaviest  misfortunes 
ir,  their  event,  prove  favourable  and  necessary  circum- 
itanci  s to  future  happiness. 

' Till  HiSO,  little  deserving  historical  nonce  occurred  : 

but  the  Citv,  impatient  at  iheslownc.s  of  the  court  m 
lie  popish  plot,  remonstrated  strongly  to  the  king, 
Avhich  so  highlv  offended  him,  that  he  declared  their 
' privilcecs  forfeited,  and  their  charter  at  his  disposal. 

' On  the  accossion  of  James  II.  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  aldermen  as  a sarriticc  to  Popery,  but  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  Prince  of  O angc  to  grant  the  nation 
'assistance  against  the  introduction  of  1 opery, 
being  known,  t'.ic  king  displayed  his  cowardice 
Prompted  by  fear,  he  sent  tor  the  lord  mayor  and 
, aldermen,  and  p omised  to  restore  ilieir  chaj-ter  >n  ns 
full  extent,  which  he  according  did  on  the  «>ih 

• October,  I fiSS.  As  the  citizens  had  contributcel  very 

' much  to  the  revolutu  n,  they  had  little  difneultv  in 
getiiue  a full  cunfirmati.  n of  their  rights  and  priMlcgcs 
V trem  William  and  Mary.  Wi  lithe  exception  of  the 
' act  for  building  fifiv  new  churches,  nothtng_  ct  im- 
pcft  ( ccurred  in  Anne’s  reign.  The-  )ear  IT  JO  was 
remarkable  for  the-  most  extraordinary  buhWe  ever 
heard  of  in  any  kingdom.  (Vide  South  Sea  House.) 
In  1723,  the  citizens  ennobled  ihemsel'cs  by  tueir 
successive  exertions  against  that  corrupt  minister  Sir 

Robert  Walpole,  especially  in  his  scheme-  for  a general 
excise.  During  his  present  majesty’s  rugn,  London 
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has  undergone,  from  the  spirit  and  wealth  of  its  cif 
^ns,  a multitude  of  improvements.  In  1771,  the  lor 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  were  committed  toth 
Tower  for  defending  the  rights  and  freedom  of  th 
City  from  violamm  In  1780,  London  was  disgrace, 
y the  most  frighiful  enormities  committed  bv  ; 
riotous  mob,  under  the  pica  of  religion  ! The  ter'roi 

thoisrnds. 

twJ^°Qh°",r  ’ governed  by  a Lord  Mayor 

mon  Coundimln^"'^'^  Aldermen,  and  236  Com^ 

Ifs  Military  Government. 

I military  government  of  London  is  not  s< 
c car  y to  be  traced  as  its  civil  institutions.  It  is 
pro  a e,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  every  citizen 
was  a soldier.  London  repuhed  the  Danes  in  the 
reign  ot  Eihelred,  the  second  English  monarch  of 

‘he  citizens  made  a part  of 
dL?"  *’‘=  attacked  the 

f ^‘^"'ard  tne  Third  we  are  principally  indebted 
tiro  ^fcouragcment  of  archery,  in  the  prac- 

0 w iich  itie  ciiizens  of  London  aticrwards  be- 
ame  so  famous.  The  long  bow  appears  to  have 
come  into  general  use  about  the  time  of  Edward  ; al- 
fields  of  Finsbury,  according  to  Stow, 
rr.!^''^i  f^ccupied  by  the  citizens  of  I.ondon  for  its 
gu  ar  piacrj.  e till  1498.  From  that  period  till  the 
g an  ‘‘‘•'hellion,  archery  received  continual  encourage, 
mc-ntj  and,  though  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  fell  into 
_isrepute,  the  citizens  of  London  aopear  never  to  have 
orgi^jt'en  its  am ient  glory.  The  ariillery  company 
I las  an  archer  s division,  and  till  within  a few  yean 
many  of  ihe  ancient  shootintz  butts  were  to  be  seen 
among  the  tields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoxton. 
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This  company  and  the  trained-bands  composed  the 
Hiilitary  force  of  I,or.don  till  recently,  \vhen  thev 
were  5iip>cr$eded  by  its  prf-sent  military  con^iitiitinn. 
The  Artillery  Company  was  a voluntary  association, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  tltc  principal  citizens,  and 
amounted  to  about  400  men.  The  trained- bands  of 
the  city  were  a body  of  nearlv  10,000  men,  tmder  the 
direction  of  a commission  called  the  I.ieiitenaucv  of 
London,  of  wlti  h the  1<  rd  mayor  and  aldermen  were 
members.  Bc'sides  tlic  city  trained-hands,  there  were 
two  regiments  hcl  inging  to  the  Tower  hantlets,  the 
•uhurbs  of  London  to  the  east,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  4,000  men  ; a ri  gimcnt  belonging  to  the 
city  of  W'estminster,  con»isting  of  more  than  4,000 
men;  and  a regiment  of  nearly  2,ti00  men  belonnirg 
to  the  suburbs,  lying  wiiliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  the  whole  amounting  to  mor« 
than  25,000  men. 


Its  FiCksiusHuil  Histon/. 

That  London  was  converted  to  Christianity  tinder 
the  Romans  is  cenniti  ; but  its  eci h. siasiical  history 
during  that  period  is  very  much  broken.  Resntuius, 
bishop  of  London,  was-nne  of  the  three  British  btrhops 
who,  in  3l4,  were  delegated  to  the  council  of  .'\rles 
in  France.  Theon.  the  last  Roman  or  British  bishop 
of  London,  retired,  in  the  lain  rend  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury’, to  Wales,  frem  the  persecution  of  the  Saxons, 
who  were  Pagans,  and  established  the ir  native  woiship 
in  the  parts  of  Great  Britain  conquered  by  them. 
London  was  again  cm  cited  to  Christianity  about  the 
year  604,  under  Seb.it,  the  third  king  of  the  Fiast 
Saxons,  by  Meliius,  who  was  ordaimd  its  bishop  by 
Augustine,  the  archbishop  of  the  English.  Rihelbcrt, 
p'ug  of  Kent,  to  wh  nn  Sebert  was  trihutarv,  and  wh* 
had  been  convirurd  by  AitguMinc,  built  the  first  Baxoa 
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Christian  church  in  London,  whicli  Itc  dedicated  to  St.  t 
Paul;  and  from  the  double  circumstance  of  the  king-  i 
dom  of  the  East  Saxons  being  ^tributary  to  that  of  ^ 
Kent,  and  Melitus  being  the  missionary  of  Augus-  ^ 
tine,  it  has  happened  that  London  is  the  suffragan  of  I 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  Under  the  immediate  sue-  i 
cessors  of  Seberr,  London  returned  to  Paganism;  i 
hut  in  the  reign  of  Sigbert  the  Good,  the  sixtli  king  i 
of  the  East  Saxons,  it  was  again  converted  by  Cedda,  r 
a Norihumbrian  priest,  who  was  the  first  Saxon  or- 
dained Bishop  or  London,  In  a subsequent  reign 
London  returned  partially  to  Paganism;  but  iisapos- 
tacy  was  of  short  duration. 

The  c'ty  of  London  is  at  present  an  episcopal  see;  :l 
and  its  eccitsiasiical  government  is  vested  in  its  bishop,  K 
archdeacon,  and  other  clergy.  1 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  of  the  city  1 
of  Westminster,  are  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  I 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster  ; \ 
but  the  civil  powers  are  (since  the  reformation)  ex-  | 
creised  by  a high-sieward,  deputv-steward,  and  high  1 
bailiff,  sixteen  burgesses,  and  their  officers,  under  the  1 
authority  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  > 

'( 

3 

CHAP  II.  j 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OK  LONDON.  \ 
LONDON  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  51  degrees  H 
31  minutes  north;  at  the  distance  of  500  miles  south-  t 
west  of  Copenhagen;  190  west  of  Amsterdam;  6G0  ) 
north  west  of  Vienna;  225  norih-vvest  of  Paris;  690  I 
norih-t-ast  of  M.tdrid  ; 750  north-west  of  Rome  ; and  ^ 
1500  north-west  of  Constantinople. 

It  extends,  from  west  to  east,  along  the  banks  of  the  | 
river  Thames,  being  distant  front  the  sea  about  sixty  |i 
miles.  It  consists  of  three  principal  divisions;  the  1 
city  of  London,  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  the  bo*  t 
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migii  of  Souiliwark,  wiih  ihcir  respeciive  suburbs. 
The  two  former  divisions  arc  situated  on  tlie  northern 
bice  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  great 
part  of  them  lying  on  hills,  and  forming  a grand  and 
beautiful  amphitheatre  round  the  water;  the  latter,  on 
the  southern  bank,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  on  level 
( ground,  and  anciently  an  entire  morass. 

The  length  of  London  from  Hyde  Park  corner  to 
Poplar  is  about  seten  miles,  exclusive  of  houses  that 
P on  each  side  line  the  principal  roads  to  the  distance 
< of  several  miles  in  every  direction  ; the  breadth  is  irre- 
gular, bting,  at  the  narrowest  part,  not  more  than  two, 
I ami  at  the  broadest,  almost  four  miles.  The  soil  is 
• chiefly  a bed  of  gravel,  but  is  in  many  places  mixed 
with  clav.  The  air  and  climate  are  neither  so  settled 
nor  temperate  as  some  other  parts  of  the  world;  yet 
London  is,  pcihtp',  the  most  healthy  city  of  Europe, 
from  a variety  of  circumstances  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice.  The  tide  in  the  river  flows  15 
jl'  mtles  higher  than  London  ; but  the  vvatcr  is  not  salt 
W pn  any  pan  of  the  town,  and  it  is  naturally  very  sweet 
and  pure.  The  river  is  secured  in  its  channels  by  em- 
bankments, and, when  not  swelled  by  the  tide  or  rains, 
is  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  nor  in 
general  more  than  12  feet  in  depth;  at  spring  tides  it 
rises  12  and  scmeiimes  l4feet  above  tins  level,  and  of 
course  its  breadth  is  increased.  Tlie  principal’streeis  are 
wide  and  aiiv,  and  surpass  all  others  in  Europe,  in 
their  convenience  for  trade,  and  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  of  every  description  ; they  are  paved  in 
the  middle,  for  carriages,  with  large  stones  in  a very 
c-ni|  act  m.imur.  forming  a stnad  convixity  to  pass  the 
water  eft'  l)v  channels ; and  on  each  side  is  a broad 
lev  el  path,  formed  of  flag  siom  s,  raised  a little  above 
the  centre,  for  the  convenience  c>f  foot  passengers. 
Lndcrnt  aih  the  pavements  are  l.irge  vaulted  chanucis 
cai.ed  scwirs,  which  communicate  w ith  each  house  by 
•mulkr  Ones,  and  \vi,h  every  yrect  by  <onvenict\t 
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opening*  and  gr.uings,  lo  carry  olT  all  filth  that  can  be 
conveyed  in  liiai  manner  into  the  river.  All  mud  or 
other  rubbisli,  that  accumulate*  on  the  surface  of  the  i 
streets,  is  taken  away  by  persons  employed  by  the  i 
public  for  the  p irpose.  London  does  not  excel  in  the 
number  of  buildings  celebrated  for  grandeur  or  beauty  ; 
but,  in  all  the  principal  streets,  the  metropolis  is  distin- 
guished by  an  appearance  of  neatttess  and  comfort. 
Most  of  theorem  streets,  appropriated  to  shops  for  re- 
tail trade,  have  an  unrivalled  aspect  of  wealth  and 
splendour.  The  shops  themselves  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  taste;  but  the  manufac- 
tures with  which  they  are  stored  form  their  chief  orna- 
ment. Jt  has  been  estim.itod  that  London  contains  i 
about  8()t)0  street-,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts;  00  squares,  ' 
and  lOo, 000  houses,  warehouses,  and  other  buddings. 
London  abounds  vt  ith  m rkets,  warehouses,  and  shops, 
for  all  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury;  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  town  in  which  an  inhabitant,  who  possesses  the 
universal  medj.um  of  exchange,  can  lie  so  freely  sup- 
plicil  as  here  with  the  produce  of  nature  or  art,  from 
every  quarter  or  the  globe. 

Most  of  tlie  houses  in  London  are  built  on  a uniform 
plan.  They  consist  of  three  or  four  stories  aljove 
ground,  with  one  under  the  level  of  the  streets,  con- 
• raining  the  kttclier.s.  In  each  story  is  a large  room  in 
ft  out,  anti  in  the  back  is  a smaller  room,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  staircase.  This  however  is  only  meant 
as  to  liie  general  class  of  houses.  Those  of  the  no'si- 
lity  and  persons  of  high  fashion,  though  mostly  plain 
and  simple  in  the  exterior,  are  internally  constructed 
with  all  the  variety  of  taste,  elegance, 'and  convenience, 
orwiiicii  modern  architecture  is  distinguished'*'.  Waier  is 

* In  the  ^roat  squares  and  principal  streets,  houses,  ae-  I 
conliiig  1.0  their  size,  let  from  ‘2001.  to  .5001.  per  annum.  In 
the  secon.l  rate  streets  they  let  from  1001-  to ‘2(X)1.  In  the 
thir  d ami  fourth  r.rte  streets,  fwm  401.  to  1001.  In  the  great 
tiadiiig  street-r,  besides  a pi-eiuium  for  the  lease  according  1 
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c eonvpved,  into  almost  every  house,  by  leaden  pipes, 

. and  preserved  in  such  quantities,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  a constant  and  even  lavish  supply.  Nothing  cm 
be  more  commodious  or  cleanly  than  the  inienor  of  the 
houses;  and  tliis  character  extends  generally  to  lodging- 
I hotels,  taverns,  colVee-houscs,  and  other  places. 

< GENERAL  IDEAS  OF  LONDON,  FOR  THE  I'SE  OF 
A TOTAL  STRANGER. 

The  directions  of  the  main  streets  of  London  follow 
the  course  of  the  river  Thames  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  cross  streets  run,  for  the,  most  part,  u>  a direction 
from  north  to  south. 

There  are  two  grand  lines  of  streets  from  west  to 
east.  One  of  thefn,  which  may  be  called  the  unrihern 
(^Qfniuences  from  the  Uxbridge  road  at  the  north 
side  of  Hvde  Park,  and  iinder  tiic  successive  names 
of  Oxford-Street.  St.  Criles  s,  Holborn,  Skinner-street, 
h^ewgate-street , Cheapside,  Coinliill,  and  Leadcnhall- 
itreet,  is  continued  on  to  VV  hitcchapel  and  Mile- end 

on  the  Essex  road.  , i 

Thu  soulhcni  line  commences  on  the  Bath  rc-id  at 
the  south  stde  of  Hyde  F.irk,  and  is  continued  under 
the  successive  names  of  Piccadilly,  St.  James  s-strect, 
Pall  Mall,  Charing- cross.  Strand,  Fleci-sircet.  Lud- 
g,ic-hill,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Watling-sireet, 
Cannon. street,  and  Towcr-sireci,  to  tlie  lower  of 
London,  whence  it  may  be  said  to  be  furiher  extended 
two  miles  along  the  river  side  in  \V  apping. 

The  boundary  of  the  Thames  and  ilic  two  grand 
lines f streets  render  it  exceedingly  easy,  therefore, 
for  any  strangers  to  tind  ihuir  road  in  London,  for  there 


to  its  lonefh,  the  rents  run  from  ICOI.  to  40(M.  ;)er  anntim. 
And  in  the  second  ami  third  rate  trading  streets  they  run 
fiom  301.  to  -iOl.  or  bUl.  pirumum.. 
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is  scarcely  any  point  of  the  town  which  is  not  with' 
lialf  a mile  of  one  of  ihcsc  lines. 

Jn  anoiher  point  of  view,  London  divides  itself  inj 
three  great  districts: — ihe  west  end  of  the  town,  ih 
city,  and  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

T.  he  WEST  END  OF  the  town  is  the  most  me 
dern  and  elegant  pan  of  London  ; it  is  inhabitel 
hy  the  nobility  and  gentry,  anti  is  the  scat  of  the  go 
-vernment  and  of  the  court,  it  may  be  said  to  exten 
westward  from  the  meridian  of  Charing-cross. 

The  CJTV,  in  its  familiar  phrase,  means  the  tradim 
pan  of  the  town,  extending  with  slight  variations,  frotj 
Charing-cross  to  the  meridian  of  the  Monument  or  thj 
Tower;  but,  locally  speaking,  it  is  confined  by  a circlo 
the  radius  of  which  would  reach  about  half  a mile  rouni 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Tower-hill,  Londoi 
may  he  considered  as  a sea-port  ; the  inhabitants  d 
this  large  district  being  in  general  connected  with  the 
shipping  interests,  and  consisting  either  of  owners  o' 
captains  of  vessels,  of  merchants,  ship-builders,  sailorsj 
or  shopkeepers,  and  others,  who  maintain  ihemsclve' 
by  the  husiness  of  this  unrivalled  port. 

West  of  Blackfriars-bridge  the  banks  of  the  Thamet 
are  rendered  subservient  at  once  to  the  objects  of  plea, 
sure  and  business,  but  eastward  of  that  bridge  they  arc 
solely  occupied  hy  a line  of  warehouses,  and  devoted 
to  the  bustle  of  commerce. 

The  borough  of  Southwark,  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Tiiames,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  mercliaius  and 
traders,  and  has  only  one  main  street,  which  extend* 
from  London-bridge  into  the  country,  and  is  called  the! 
Borough  High-street.  A line  street  also  extends  from 
Blackfriars-bridge  leading  into  the  country,  and  others 
are  projecting  which  in  time  will  c Jiifer  more  impat 
imce  on  this  part  of  the  metropolis. 
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1PRESENT  COVER. VM  ENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  present  government  of 
this  metropolis,  to  the  whole  or  which  we  shall,  from 
this  time,  give  the  common  name  of  London,  it  will  be 
; convenient  to  divide  it  into  three  principal  pans,  ibe 
! city  of  London,  with  its  dependencies;  the  city  and 
l&eriitsof  Westminster;  and  the  suburbs  out  of  the 
L jurisiiiction  of  both  these  cities. 

Civil  Govenmenl  the  City  of  Loii<L  rt. 

The  entire  civil  government  of  the  city  of  London 
I is  vested  by  charters  or  grants  from  the  kings  of  Eng- 
[ land,  in  its  own  corporation  or  body  of  citizens.  The 
cky  is  divided  into ‘id  principal  districts,  called  wards  ; 
and  the  corporation  consists  cf — I.  The  Lord 
I Mayor  ; 2.  The  Sit  eri  ffs  ; 3.  The  Alde.rmen  ; 
i. The  Common  Council. 

The  Cotf)oriition. 

1.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  chosen  annually,  in  the  fol- 
I lowing  manner: — fhi  the  2i)ih  ot  Septeinljer  the  livery, 
in  Guildhall  or  common  assembly,  choose  two  aldermen 
I by  shew  of  hands,  who  are  presented  to  a court  calleil 
the  court  of  lord  mavor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  one 
ot  the  aldermen  so  chosen  (generally  the  first  in  sen- 
ioritv)  is  declared  lord  mayor  elect  ; and  on  the  9ih 
of  November  following  he  ei.ters  upon  his  office. 

The  civil  powers  exerused  bv  the  corporation,  or 
its  officers,  are  very  complete  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  city  are 
wholly  framed  by  its  own  legislature,  called  the  conn 
of  common  council,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldcr- 
nieii,  and  common  councilinen.  The  administration 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  liiy,  of  which  the  lord 
mayor  is  the  chief  magistrate. 

II.  The  two  sHEKiFis  (whoaie  strictly  officers  of 
ihe  king,  for  many  important  purposes  of  Iris  execu- 
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live  governmeni)  are  chosen  annually  by  the  livt 
not  only  for  the  city,  Init  ftjr  the  county  of  MitIdleJ 
the  same  persons  being  sheriffs  for  London,  and  joii 
forming  one  shcrilf  for  the  county. 

III.  The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life,  by  the  hot) 
holders  of  ilie  several  wards,  being  freemen,  one 
each  ward,  except  Bridge-ward  without,  on  a vaca 
for  which,  the  senior  alderman,  or,  as  he  is  comme 
called,  the  father  of  the  city,  is  removed  to  this  wa 
and  a new  alderman  is  elected  for  the  ward  which 
vacates. 

The  aldermen  are  the  principal  magistrates  in  tH 
several  wards.  There  are  various  courts  in  the  c 
for  trying  the  civil  causes  of  Its  inhabitants,  by  judj 
members,  or  officers,  of  the  corporation.  Tiie  I( 
mayor,  the  recorder,  the  common  serjeant,  (tlie  prir 
pal  law-officer  of  the  city,)  and  the  aldermen, 
judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  is,  they  are 
king's  judges  to  try  capital  oll'enct/s  and  misdemean 
Gonimitied  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  xMidt 
sex;  and  the  aldermen  are  perpetual  justices  of  i 
peace  for  the  city.  i 

IV  . riic  common  council  consists  of  the  mayor,  1 
aldermen,  and  230  members ; these  latter  are  chot 
ayiiiualli/,  by  the  housd^olders,  being  freemen,  in  th 
several  wards,  the  number  for  each  ward  being  rej 
lateil  by  tincicnt  custom,  the  body  corporate  havin 
power  to  extend  the  number.  ' 

In  a word,  the  admin'stration  in  all  its  brand 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation,  in  all  ca: 
embracing  the  city  and  part  of  the  Borough  ; 
Southwark,  and  in  some  cases  extending  beyond, 
exercised  by  the  corporation  or  its  officers. 

1 he  borough  of  Southwark,  as  was  before  obsert 
cd,  was  formerly, independent  of  the  city  of  Londo: 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  A part  has  since  bet 
incorporated  with  the  city  under  the  appellation  < 
Bridgc-waid  without:  and  has  its  officers  appointe 
by  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  vi 
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an  alderman  of  the  Bridge-ward,  high  bailiff,  stew- 
ard, &iC. 

The  Livery. 

This  is  a numerous,  respectable,  and  important 
elective  body  : in  whom  resides  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Members  of  Parliament,  Chamber- 
lain,  Bridge-Masters,  Ale-Conners,  and  Auditors  of 
the  Chamberlain’s  accounts,  all  of  whom  arc  chosen  try 
iheir  respective  guilds  or  companies  from  among  the 
freemen  forming  the  Body  of  the  Livery. 

Present  Military  Government. 

The  military  government  of  the  city  of  London  was 
considerably  changed  by  an  act  of  pirhament  passed 
in  1794 ; under  which  two  regiments  of  miliiia  are 
raised  in  the  city,  by  ballot,  amounting  together  to 
2,200  men.  The  officers  are  appoinied  bv  the  com- 
inishoncrs  of  the  king’s  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of 
London  ; and  one  regiment  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
placed  by  the  king  under  any  of  his  general  officers, 
and  marched  to  any  part  not  exceeding  twelve  nules 
from  the  capital,  or  the  nearest  encampment ; the 
oihcr,  at  all  such  times,  to  remain  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. This  is  a species  of  regular  force;  for  the  old 
establishment  has  fallen  away  to  a nitre,  yet  incon- 
venient, form. 

General  civil  Government  of  the  Parts  of  the  Metro.- 
polls, 

Jt  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  civil  govern - 
thent  of  the  metropolis,  not  included  in  the  several 
jurisdictions  already  mentioned.  The  suburbs  in 
nliddlcsex  arc  unUer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  tor  the  coutity,  as  part  of  the  coumy. 
The  county -hall  for  Middlesex  is  on  Clcrkenwell- 
green  : and  in  sessions  held  there  quarterly,  great 
part  of  the  ci\  il  government  of  the  suburbs  in  Mid- 
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dlesex  is  exercised.  In  Bow-street,  Covent-garden 
is  an  office  of  police  under  the  direction  of  certait 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  who  dedicate  thcii 
time  chiefly  to  that  office,  where  are  examined  thi 
more  serious  cases  of  misdemeanor  that  happan  it 
the  suburbs  in  Middlesex. 

Particular  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  with  Caution, 
relative  to  Swindlers,  He. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  strangers  ft 
be  able  to  obtain  redress  in  case  of  injury,  a list  is  sub 
joined  of  the  police-offices  in  London,  in  which  magis 
trates  sit  every  day. 

The  Mansion-house, 

Guildiiall, 

Bow- street, 

Queen's-squarc,  Westminster, 

Great  Manbro’-street, 
llatton-garden. 

Worship- street, 

Lambeih  sireet,  Whiiechapel, 

, High-strc-ei,  Shadwcll, 

Cnion-streer,  Southwark, 

Wapping  New-stairs,  for  offences  connected  wit! 

the  shipping  and  port  of  London. 

The  magistrates  of  these  offices  arc  appointed  it 
hear  and  determine,  in  a summary  way  ; particular!) 
in  cases  relative  to  the  customs,  excise,  and  stamps 
the  game  laws,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  pawnbrokers 
friendly  societies,  highways,  hackney  coaches,  carts,j 
and  other  carriages,  Quakers  and  others  refusing  tc 
pay  tithes,  appeals  of  defaulters  in  parochial  rates 
misdemeanors  committed  by  persons  unlaw't'ully 
paw'r.ing  property  not  their  own,  bakers  for  shorf 
xveight,  &c.  journeymen  leaving  their  services  in 
different  trades,  laborers  not  complying  with  theii 
agreements  and  disorderly  apprentices ; persons  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses  j nuisAuces  against  dilVcrent  acts 
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of  parliament ; acts  of  vagrancy  by  fraudulent  lottery 
insurers,  gaming-houses,  fortune-tellers;  or  per- 
sons of  ill  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public  places,  wi:h 
an  intent  to  rob  ; watching  over  the  conduct  of  pub- 
licans, swearing  in,  charging  and  instructing  paro- 
J.chial  constables  and  headboroughs  from  year  to  year, 
5 with  regard  to  their  duty,  issuing  warrants  for  privy- 
J searches,  and  in  considering  the  cases  of  persons 
• charged  with  being  disorderly  persons,  or  rogues  and 
Tagabonds,  liable  to  be  punished  under  the  act  of  the 
Jlth  George  JJ.  cap.  5.  and  subsequent  acts  of  par- 
liament : in  making  orders  to  parish  officers,  beadles, 
and  constables,  in  a variety  of  cases  ; in  parish  remo- 
vals, in  billeting  Kildiers,  in  considering  the  cases  of 
poor  persons  applying  for  assistance,  or  admission  to 
work-houses,  in  granting  certificates  and  orders  to 
the  wives  of  persons  serving  in  the  militia,  and  also 
in  attesting  recruits  for  the  army,  and  for  examin- 
ing persons  accused  of  treason,  murder,  coinage,  and 
Utiering  base  money,  arson,  manslaughter,  forgery, 
burglary,  larctncy,  sedition,  felonies  if  various  de- 
icripiions,  consjpiraeics,  frauds,  riots,  assaults,  and 
misdemeanors  of  ditrcreiu  kinds. 

A book  of  great  popularity,  written  by  a very  cele- 
brated magisiratc,  has  spread  an  opinion  among 
foreigners,  among  Englishmen  residing  in  remoie 
parts  of  the  country,  and  tvui  among  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  of  extreme  depiavity  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  two  large  classes  of  poor  \hop-keepers 
Snd  laborers.  A police-officer  may  wish  to  turn  the 
metropolis  into  a warehouse,  filled  wlih  irs  sort  of 
goods.  But  two  of  the  things  in  London  that  fill  the 
mind  of  the  iiiiclligcnt  observer  with  the  most  delrght 
are,  the  slightness  of  the  restraints  of  the  police,  and 
•he  general  good  order  that  mutually  iilu  trate  each 
o.dier.  A few  old  men,  called  Xx'aichmen,  mostly 
without  arms,  are  ihe  only  guard  through  the  night 
against  depredations;  and  a few  magisiraics  and 
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police-officers  are  the  only  persons  whose  employ! 
ment  ii  is  lo  detect  and  punish  depredators;  yet  wi 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  city,  in  proportion  to  in 
trade,  luxury,  and  population,  is  more  free  from  dange 
to  those  who  pass  the  streets  at  all  hours,  or  from  da 
predation,  open  or  concealed,  on  property.  This  j 
an  actual  phenomenon  in  this  metropolis ; and  is  np 
to  be  explained  on  systems  of  police,  but  belongs  ij 
that  happy  union  of  moral  causes,  (the  chief  of  whici 
is  the  ancient  freedom  of  all  tanks  in  England,)  whic| 
have  planted  deep  in  the  poorest  rank  a love  of  ordeij 
and  a willingness  to  earn  by  industry  the  bread  i 
cats,  ! 

Jn  a city  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and  population,  cj 
London,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  b| 
no  depredators  among  the  laboring  people,  nor  an; 
receivers  anti  vendors  of  stolen  goods  among  thi 
poorest  shopkeepers ; but  to  confound  gen.iral cka\ 
racier  of  that  rank  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis] 
with  the  exception,  is  to  treat  the  topic  with  a suffii 
cient  share  of  ignorance. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  class  of  swindlers  arei 
those  pretended  poriers  or  clerks  who  attend  aboui 
the  doors  of  inns,  at  the  time  coaches  arc  unloadingi 
or,  who  watch  the  arrival  of  post  thaises  at  the  door 
of  coffee-houses.  These  fellows,  by  various  artifice's 
frequently  obtain  possession  of  the  luggage  of  a tra^ 
veller,  who  has  occasion  to  lament  his  want  of  suspi- 
cion in  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  other  cfF'Cis. 

Another  formidable  nuisance  to  strangers  is,  the 
address  and  nimblcness  o(  pick- pockets,  who  mix  in 
every  crowd,  aitciid  aoout  the  windows  of  prin'-shops, 
and  frequent  all  publ.c  ex.iibiiions  and  places  of  amuse- 
mcnr.  Persons  uno  nside  in  London  seldom  sutfer 
from  this  spetit  s of  thelt ; they  never  permit  the  fami- 
liar advances  t a stranger,  however  plausible  his  ap- 
pearance, and  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  mix 
in  a crowd,  or  to  go  to  public  places,  they  do  not  carry 
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' wuh  tl  cm  any  articles  of  great  value,  or  they  keep 
I their  attention  fixed  on  their  pockets.  A man  \vl\o 
saunters  about  Lemdun  with  pockets  on  the  outside  of 
bis  coat,  or  who  mixes  in  great  crowds  with  much 
: property  about  him,  without  an  especial  care  of  his 
: pockets,  deserves  no  pity  on  account  of  the  losses  he 
t may  sustain. 

Servants  from  the  country  are  frequently  swind- 
led out  of  their  master’s  property,  by  being  inter- 
: cepted  in  their  way  to  deliver  a parcel,  by  a swiad- 
ler,  who  pretends  he  was  directed  to  meet  the  servant 
■ aod  receive  the  parcel.  A servant  should,  on  no  ac- 
. Icount  whatever,  deliver  a parcel  entrusted  to  him,  till 
i it  is  within  the  house  at  which  it  is  to  be  delivered.  A 
I species  of  swindlers,  numerous  and  successful,  are  in 
I iht  habit  of  finding  diamond  rings  and  crosses  in  the 
I public-streets;  the  trick  is  an  old  one,  but  persons 
I from  the  country  suffer  very  materially  from  listening 
: to  such  sharpers.  1 tinerant  vendors  of  fruit,  especially 
the  Jews,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  sinas/:iii((,  or 
ringing  the  changt  s,  viz.  changing  the  good  m<  ncy 
given  them  for  bad.  This  practice  is  carried  to  a 
lhameful  length. 

Mock  auctions,  in  which  plated  goods  are  sold  fi.r 
silver,  and  a variety  of  incredible  framis  practised  up- 
on the  unwary,  ought  to  be  cautiously  avoided.  They 
may  be  in  general  known  by  a person  being  placed 
at  the  doo',  to  in\  ite  in  the  passing  stran.  er. 

Advertising  discounters  are,  almon  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  nefaiious  of  swindlers. 

Advertising  doctors  ought  equally  to  be  pointed 
out  as  objects  of  caution,  were  it  possible  that  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  work  could  foolishly  prefer  the 
advice  and  the  nostrums  of  the  most  ignorant  and  im- 
pudent impostors,  to  the  aid  which,  in  case  of  ill-health, 
he  may  meet  with  from  the  regular  faculty,  some  of 
whom  reside  in  almost  every  street  in  the  meiropjlis. 

Strangers  having  business  at  Doctors’  Common;, 
D 3 
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should  previously  hnow  the  sriclress  of  a Proefor,  d 
all  the  avenues  arc  beset  with  inferior  clerks  or  poricrj 
who  watch  and  accost  strangers  ; whom  they  tald 
into  some  office,  where  ihey  are  paid  in  proportion  t 
the  nature  of  the  business,  wliich  is  conducted  not  i 
the  most  respectable  way,  and  never  without  extr 
charges,  unwarrantefi  Itv  the  profession. 

Jews,  who  hawk  eoods  about  the  streets,  and  alway 
ask  ten  times  what  the  articles  are  worth,  with  a viev 
to  obtain  a bidding,  outfit  always  to  he  shunned. 

Hackney- coachmen  are  frequently  the  circulator 
of  counterfeit  money  ; a particular  attention  shouf 
therefore  be  paid  to  whatever  silver  is  taken  of  them 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  change  tht 
good  silver  which  is  given  them  for  bad. 

Travellers,  who  are  unable  to  enter  Loitdon  befori 
dark,  arc  subject  to  two  evils  duritig  tlie  last  stage 
that  (f  being  robbed  by  highwaymcti  or  footpads 
or  having  i heir  luggage  cut  from  behind  their  carriage 
They  should,  if  possible,  always  make  their  arrange 
ments  so  as  to  reach  the  metropolis  by  day-light. 

Persons  should  be  very  particular  as  soon  as  they 
have  called  a hackney  coach,  to  observe  the  numbei 
before  they  get  into  it.  This  precaution  guards  against 
impositions  or  unforeseen  accidents.  There  is  nc 
other  method  of  punishmg  coachmen  who  misbehave, 
nor  chance  of  recovering  property  carelessly  left  in  a 
coach,  but  by  the  recollection  of  the  number.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  person  to  refuse  to  get  into  any 
hackney  coach  which  is  in  a dirty  or  unsound  condiJ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  horses  are  lame  or  dccrcpid; 
and  the  magistrates  will  justify  such  refusal, although 
the  coach  be  called. 

If  the  men  who  drive  carts  or  drays  behave  ill,  or 
do  any  damage,  satisfaction  or  recompence  may  be  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  ease,  on  taking  their nutnber, 
and  summoning  them  before  the  commissioners,  or 
magistrates,  who,  on  all  occasions,  pay  due  respect  to 
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the  complainant,  and  are  sufficiently  severe  upon 
. offenders. 

If  a person  is  in  any  way  attacke?:!  or  assaulted  by 
I thieves  or  others,  whilst  walkinij  the  streets  by  night, 
he  should  instantly  call  the  watch.  A erv  of  watch, 

: three  or  four  times  repeated,  will  instantly  bring  up 
t the  assistance  of  several  of  the  watchmen,  and  it  is  ten 
t to  one  if  the  thief  or  assailant  make  his  escape.  Rob- 
beries by  night,  however,  very  seldom  occur  in  the 
! streets  of  Loiidju.  . . 

{In  asking  questions,  or  enquiring  the  wav,  it  is 
Becessary  always  to  applv  at  a shop  or  public-house, 
and  never  to  rely  upon  the  information  which  may  be 
given  by  persons  itithc  streets. 

In  walking  the  streets,  much  unpleasant  jostling 
will  be  saved,  by  attending  to  the  established  custom 
of  taking  the  wall  when  it  is  on  the  right  hand,  and 
of  giving  it  when  it  is  on  the  left.  This  rule  in  walk- 
ing is  the  opposite  to  that  upon  the  road. 

It  ouglit  to  be  universally  known,  that  a very  tisc- 
(u!  society  for  the  prosecution  and  detection  of  cheats, 
swindlers,  8cc.  has  long  been  established  in  London, 
the  secretary  to  which  is  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Warwick- 
court,  who  is  also  solicitor  to  it. 

Another  society  of  this  description  holds  its  meet- 
ings at  Mr.  Foss's,  N . 3fi,  F.sscx-strcet,  Strand, 
who  is  the  secretary  and  solicitor  : there  is  also  another 
Society  in  St.John’s  paiish,  Southwark,  on  a similar 
plan. 

THE  rOfULATfON  OF  LONDON. 

London  is  less  populous,  for  its  extent,  than  many 
other  great  cities.  The  streets  are  wider,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  class,  below  the  highest  rank,  en- 
joy more  room  for  themselves  and  families  than  is 
Usual  for  the  same  classes  in  foreign  countries  ; not 
only  the  mcrcltant,  the  wealthy  trader,  and  persons 
iu  liberal  employments,  occupy  each  an  entire  hou>c. 
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but  most  shopkeepers  of  tlifc  middling  class,  and  some  i| 
even  of  the  lowest,  Itave  their  houses  to  themselves;  if 
although  many  let  out  part  of  them  to  lodgers  ; from  f 
all  these  circumstances  it  is  plain,  that  a given  number  I- 
of  people  is  spread  oyer  a larger  space  in  London,  I 
than  in  most  fureigii  cities.  Fiom  the  report  on  the  1 
population  of  Great  Britain  published  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  passed  in  the  43d  Geo.  lil.  London,  ■ 
including  the  suburbs,  appears  to  contain  837, y06 
settled  inhabitants  ; but,  the  great  number  of  soldiers,  ; 
mariners,  piovincial  visitors,  and  foreigners,  who  are  i 
constantly  in  London  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or 
businesss,  extends  the  total  population  to  nearly  a 
million.  An  abstract  of  the  report  above  mentioned,  i 
so  far  as  it  i elates  to  London,  is  here  subjoined. 


London 


In  l\1id- 
dlcsex. 


In  Mid- 
dlesex. 


London  tvilltin  the  ■walls 75,377  ' 

l.ondon  without  the  walls 5J,141 

Southwark  (as  a ward  of  ii).j 
though  separate  in  .some  re-  f /:->  tjo 
spects,  and  in  the  county  of  r 

Surry J 

'M'cstniinster 1.5.3,272 

Tower  Divison lbU,29.3 

Artillery-ground  I’rerinet 1,428 

j (4iarter-houte,  extra  ))aroehial 249 

! GLvsiiouse-jard  Liberty 1,221 

St.  James’s  I'lerkenwell £3  39fi 

Luke’s 26’,88I 

St.  Mary,  Islington 10,212 

_St.  Sepulchre's 3,768 

^Holborn  Division,'  including^ 

St.  Andrew’s 

St.  fieorge  the  hlartyr 

St.  Clement’s 

-;(•  SI.  (iiles's -y  175,820 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Liberty  ‘ 

St.  George’s  Bloomsbury  . . 

St.  Mary-la-bonnc, 

And  several  others 


I In  Surry 
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17,106 

. - .-10,296 

'I’otal  persons  H;17 


The  metropolis  of  England  claims  a distinct  notice 
I of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  popu!at;on,  as  well 
c' as  of  the  population  now  existing  in  it.  It  is  situated 
iJin  two  counties,  divided  by  the  river  Thames,  and  its 
rpopulaiion  at  three  different  periods  is  cxhibi’cd  in 
(the  following  table  in  6ve  divisions.  A thirtieth  part 
I may  be  added  to  the  resident  population  of  England 
I in  general,  for  the  mariners  and  soldiery  ; but  it  is 
I undeniable  that  14,000  arrivals  or  trading  shipping 
. annually  must  make  a constant,  though  fluctuating, 
; accession  to  the  resident  population  of  the  metropolis, 
i to  a larger  amount  than  elsewhere.  On  this  consider- 
yation,  adding  a iwcntv-fifth  instead  of  a thirtieth  part, 
tthe  metropolis  contains  900,000  persons, 
f Population  in 

j The  Metropolis. 


1.  IMty  of  Loiidun  within  the 
MitlU 

2.  t ity  of  London  without  the 
walls,  iiK'ludiiig  llic  Iniis  of 
Court 

3.  C'itv  and  Liberties  of  Wc'l- 
miiibter 

4.  Ont-parishes  within  the  Hills 
of  Mortality 

5.  Parishes  not  within  the  Hills 
of  Mortality 

6.  Total  of  the  Metropolis 


ITOO 


n.V)  , ISO^J 


L‘19.;>1)0  87,000  76,000 


1G9,(X)0  150, (XK)  155,000 
i:i0,000,152,00o'l05,{XX1 
220,900  258,900  :!79,(«.0 


9,150 


07  1,3511 


22.350  12.3,000 


070,050  190,000 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

1.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  London,  inclii 
ded  a space  now  in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis,  aboi 
one  mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  rather  more  thaj 
lialf  a m.ile  in  breadth.  I he  population  has  diminish 
cd  almost  one  half  dining  the  last  century.  MaiJ 
streets  have  been  widened,  and  many  public  building 
erected,  whereby  the  number  of  houses  has  bee 
much  lessened  : and  the  houses  which  remain  arena 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  as  they  formerly  were.  i 

2.  The  city  of  London,  without  the  walls,  is  aj 
extension  of  the  ancient  city,  which  it  surrounds,  j 
is  governed  by  the  City  Magistrates. 

3.  Westminster,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  country,  adjoins  to  the  City,  extendin 
westward. 

4.  The  London  Bills  of  Mortality  were  originall 
instituted  about.the  year  1562  ; and  from  l603  acorn 
plete  series  is  preserved.  Narrow  streets  and  alleys,  il 
ventilated  with  the  filth  and  putrescence,  produced  b' 
a crowded  population,  and  not  carried  off  by  sufficien 
sewers,  rendered  Loudon  very  unhealthy  in  forme 
times,  and  caused  a plague  once  in  twenty  years 
and  a timely  notice  of  this  danger  was  to  be  given  b3 
the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality.  The  crowded  par 
of  London  was  purified  by  the  memorable  conHagra- 
tion  of  lt)66,  which  seems  to  have  exterminated  th< 
plague.  Tlie  district  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
has  been  gradually  extended,  and,  besides  London  and 
V/estminsier,  now  comprehends  a large  population 
tinder  the  title  of  oiit-parishcs. 

3.  A few  parishes,  now  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, have  not  yet  been  taken  into  the  bills  of  mor-i 
fality.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  ihisi 
div.sion  shews  how  rapidly  London  increases  in  cx-i 
tent,  though  its  population  docs  not  increase  so  fast 
as  that  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  In  1700,  the  me- 
tropolis contained  almost  an  eighth  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  England  and  Wales  ; in  1730  above  a tenth 
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part,  and  at  present  rather  less  than  that  propor-  , 
:tion. 

6.  Some  objections  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  tlie 
accuracy  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  herp  assumed; 
;itmay  therefore  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  within  a 
ijcirc  e extending  eight  miles  around  St,  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, the  total  population,  including  the  aforesaid 
addition  of  one  twenty-fifth  part,  amounts  to  1,030,000 
^rsons.* 

; The  many  enquiries  and  discussions  which  have 
rtaken  place  concerning  the  population  of  the  merro- 
ijpolis,  have  determined  the  deaths  unrfgistcred  at 
^oiit  5,000  annually  ; and  the  registered  burials  of 
Ithe  last  five  years  average  at  24,000.  Nine  hundred 
hhotisand  divided  by  twenty-nine  thousand  gives  the 
annual  mortality  at  one  in  thirty-one.  In  the  year 
1750,  it  appears  to  have  been  one  in  twenty-three  ; 
but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  salutary  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  should  have  had  this 
■effect. 

DISEASES  AND  MORTALITY. 

In  the  war  11)50,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was 
8,704.  In  1700,  ti.ey  were  19,443.  In  1750,  they 
were  23,727.  In  1798  aiul  1799,  they  were  13,000 
in  each  year.  And  in  1800  they  were  23,01)3,  in 
1801  they  were  19,374,  in  IbOGthey  were  17,938,  viz. 

S215  males  and  872.3  females.  In  that  year  tiie  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  principal  diseases  ; 

5405  died  under  two  years  of  age, 

1374  between  seventy  and  one  hundred, 

I upwards  of  one  hundred, 

382  ofasihma, 

34 S of  apoplexy, 

• Tlic  department  of  Paris  is  also  contained  in  a circle 
extending  eight  English  miles  around  the  centre  of  that 
: 111  it  aic  rather  more  than  1>1X.’,01)0  pgrsoas. 
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3996  of  consumption, 

3()02  of  convulsicns, 

7(i3  of  dropsy, 

1354  of  fever, 

101  of  gout, 

560  of  inflammation, 

1 11)  in  a state  of  lunacy, 

530  of  measles, 

285  of  moriiflcaiion, 

1158  of  small  pox^, 

481  from  teething. 

Salubrity  and  Climate. 

The  broadness  of  the  streets,  and  the  space  occupie 
bv  the  bulk  of  families  residing  in  London,  rontribut 
greatly  to  health  ; but  there  arc  a variety  of  circum 
stances  tending  to  the  same  point.  The  greater  pai 
of  the  town  is  situated  on  rising  ground  ; the  soil 
of  the  best  kind  for  residence,  being  sound  and  dry 
the  lower  parts  are  freed  from  moisture  by  subsier 
raneous  sewers  or  drains ; a broad  and  rapid  rive 
flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  agitate 
twice  in  four-and-twenty  houis  by  the  tide,  ventilate 
and  purifies  the  whole;  the  immense  quantites  of  wate 


* In  the  year  1804  the  nuinbcr  was  reduced  to  622 
the  small  poi  is  happily  losing  its  tnaligiiattcy,  from  Ih 
introduction  of  the  iiionilatioii  for  the  cow-pock  ; a su: 
Itrcvcntivc,  which,  from  its  mildness  and  perfect  safety 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a disease.  If  it  were  jios 
sible  entirely  to  prohibit  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
that  disease,  would,  no  doubt,  shortly  become  extinetj 
The  cow-pock  is  said  to  have  entirely  eradicated  thesmall| 
pox  fioin  several  cities  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is  witS 
sorrow  that  « e perceive  the  barbarous  neglect  of  ]>arent| 
in  London  in  not  adopting  the  mild  cow-pock  in  lien  ot 
tliat  destroyer  of  human  life,  the  small-pox:  in  the 

year  1804  the  deaths  by  the  latter  disease  had  been  redtici 
ed  by  an  increased  inoculation  of  the  c«)w-pock  to  622,  and 
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cweyed  into  the  houses,  even  the  meanest-,  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  aiford  the  means  of  clcanl  ness,  one 
of  the  surest  companions  of  health.  In  a vrord,  al- 
though the  atmosphere  of  London  is  too  frequemiy 
iHioisr,  the  weather  often  in  extremes,  and  the  change 
-from  one  extreme  to  another  frequently  sudden,  yet 
the  metropolis  may  lairly  he  deemed  one  of  the  most 
•kealihy  in  the  world. 

. During  the  four  last  years  of  the  last  century,  Six’s 
ilhcrmoineter  out  of  doors,  averaged  4y.t)-,  the  baro- 
meter 29.jrij  and  the  average  annual  depth  of  rain 
■ Was  nineteen  inches;  on  tne  hottest  day  during  the 
■four  years,  m June  tlie  thermometer  stood  at 

S§;  and  on  the  coldest  day  in  Deoember,  it  fell 

to  4.  in  that  month  it  avt-raged  J‘J.1  ; in  December, 
17S7,  it_ averaged  4J.7;  in  December,  ITys.  33.2; 
'andin  179y,34.3.  There  are  aoout  20yday$inihc  year 
•Wtheut  rain,  and  136  lu  whieh  u rains  or  snows ; about 
12  is  the  average  of  days  in  which  it  snows  or  sleets; 
'the  number  of  cloudy  days  wl.cn  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
[•ppears,  is  about  50  or  60  out  oi  the  209. 


CONSVMPTION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

One  cause  of  the  general  salubrity  of  London  may 
be  traced  to  the  food  of  us  inhabitants.  Perhaps  no 
city  exists  in  the  world,  where  the  labouring  people, 
tad  certainly  none  where  the  middliin;  daises  enjoy 
fU'large  a share  in  the  necessaries  and  inferior  coin- 
forisof  life,  as  in  this  metropolis;  and  that  liberality 
of  condition  is  no  doubt  a powerful  agem  in  the  health, 
as  well  as  tne  happiness  of  a people.  The  great  quan- 
tty  of  animal  food  consumed  in  LoniJjii  is  a proof  of 


any  reas.jneble  pm  son  from  tli-u  ciiciiiiistnnmi  alrmc,  uonld 
c siippost-  be  induced  to  preti.T  Hip  one  b l'ore  the  ..tlicr, 
out  the  result  appears  born  the  bills  of  morulitv  to  t«;  di- 

v«  fncls  of  110  avail ; in  the 

year  the  doalhs  bv  small  pox  bad  increased  from  C 
in  tilt  preceding  year  to  Ibbj,  and  in  ISCC  they  were  1158’1 
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the  excellent  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  inliahitani 
foriliough  ihtre  arc  wealthy  persons  who  wasiea  grt 
deal  of  animal  food  in  the  composition  of  certain  disht^ 
vet  iheir  number  is  so  small,  that  the  waste  is  not  lo  be 
ten  for  much  in  comparison  with  the  whole  coosumpi  it 
jlnitticil  Food. — "The  number  of  bulloi  ks  annua 
consumed  in  London  is  esiimaied  at  110,0(Xt;  she 
770  000;  lambs,  230,000  ; cah  es,  250,000;  hogs  a 

pigs, 200  000;  besides  animals  of  other  kinds.  Inspti 
ingof  the  immense  consumption  of  animal  food  in  L< 
don,  it  does  not  give  a perfect  idea  of  it  t nly  to  not 
the  number  of  animals  brought  to  market ; the  stran| 
should  see  their  size  and  fine  condition  to  enable  h 
to  judge  of  its  full  extent.  The  increased  consump- 
of  the  metropolis  from  its  accumulating  populain 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  average  of  t 


Oxen. 

17.50  to 

1758 

75,331 

1"59 

1767 

83  432 

17(38 

1776 

89,362  • 

1777 

1785 

99,283 

1786 

17P4 

108,075 

Sheep. 
d2.3,09l 
fii:>,32.S 
fi2T,805 
f)87,588 
7 07 ,4.iti 


nut  It  13  not  only  111  iiuiiiui..  - 

has  been  an  astonishing  increase  ; this  has  arisen  tn 
thv  improvements  in  bretriing  ilui  nave  taken  p. 
in  the  last  century.  About  the  year  1700  the  artrt 
weight  cf  oxen  killed  for  the  London  market  v 
370lbs;  of  calves  50lhs ; of  sheep  28lbs.  and 

18lhs;  the  average  weight  at  present  is  of  oxen  800 

of  calves  140lhs;  of  slieep  BOlbs  ; and  of  lambs  j 
JiJilk. — The  quantity  «f  milk  consumed  in  Lone 


I llllltl. X j - - - . I 

.urprises  foreigners ; and  yet  few  str.ingers  have  etl 
a suspicion  of  the  amount  of  that  tonsumpnon-  wh 
^ t\nc\  on  ons  annuallv 


a bUbuiLU’ii  Liiw  II. 

is  not  less  than  (3,980,000  gallons  annually, 
number  of  eorv,  kc-p.,  for  -fo*  “PP  »■ 


luimocr  Ul  l-uwa  - ‘ . 1 

sum  paid  by  the  retailers  of  milk,  to  the  cow-keepe 

is  stated  at  317,4001.  annually,  on  whith  me  retai 
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Uj  an  advance  of  Cent.  /3e;  ctf«/.  making  ilie  cost  to  the 
unhahitanis  tlie  sum  of  <334,8001.  Not  content  with 
'.this  profit,  the  retailers  add  water  to  the  milk,  to  the 
extent,  on  an  average,  of  a sixth  part.  .Alihough  the 
eow-kcepers  do  not  themselves  adulterate  the  milk  (it 
being  the  custom  for  the  retailer  to  contract  for  the 
oiilk  of  a certain  number  of  cows,  which  are  milked 
by  his  own  people)  yet  tnty  are  not  wi  oily  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  gutli ; tor  in  many  of  the  milk-rooms,  where 
the  milk  it  measured  from  the  cow-keeper  to  the  re- 
tailer, pumps  are  erected  for  the  cx  ress  purpose  of 
■ furnishing  w.iier  for  the  adulteration,  which  is  openly 
•performed  in  the  presence  of  any  perstm  who  happens 
. 10  be  on  the  spot. 

f'e^etabUi  and  Fruit. — There  are  10,000  acres  of 
;ground,  near  the  metropolis,  ciiliivaied  wholly  for  ve- 
getables, and  about  3,000  acres  for  fruit,  to  supply  the 
.London  consumption.  The  sum  paid  at  market  for 
vegetables,  annually,  is  about  (343,0001. ; attd  for  fruit, 
about  400,0001. ; independently  of  tlie  advance  of  the 
retailers,  which,  on  an  average,  is  more  than  ifOOl. 
per  cent,  making  the  entire  cost  of  vegei.ibles  and  truit 
for  the  London  supply  upwards  of  3,000,0001.  stti ling. 

H'hcal,  Cvais,  Ale,  and  Farter,  \c. — 1 iie  aniiu.il 
consumption  of  wlitai  in  London,  is  900,000  quarters, 
eaili  containing  eight  W'^inchesier  bushels;  of  coals, 
800,000  chaldrons,  36  bushels  in  each  chaldron  ; of 
ale  and  portet  1,375,000  lurrels,  each  containing  36 
galluns;  spirituous  liquuis  and  compounds  11,116,782 
gallons ; wine,  63,000  pipes;  butier,  about  21,2(3,?, 000 
pounds ; and  of  cheese,  25,300,000  pounds. 


* The  Mliulesuiiie  and  excellent  bcvcr.cge  of  porter  oli- 
taitu-d  Its  name  about  Uie  year  1722,  trum  the  following  cir- 
^uiscaiices.  Prior  to  the  abovc-ineiitioiird  period,  the  malt 
nqu'.is  in  gcoeral  use  were  «/e,  beer,  and  t'jui,en>iy,  ami  it 
was  eustoinary  for  the  drinkers  of  inalt-lKiunr  to  call  for  .a 
pint  ur  tankard  of  half  auii  tuilf,  i.  e.  half  of  ale  and  half  of 
beer ; hall  of  ale  anti  half  of  twopenny ; or  half  of  beer  aud 

k.  2 
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Fish^  Paulliyf  (3c. — Tlie  quantity  of  fish  consume 
in  Loudon  is  comparatively  small,  fish  being  excel 


half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time  it  also  became  tl 
practice  to  call  for  a pint  or  tankard  of  three  tlueuih,  mea 
iiig  a third  of  ale,  be«;r,  and  twopenny ; and  thus  the  pu 
iican  had  the  tronblc  to  goto  three  casks,  and  tnrn  thr 
cocks  for  a pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  tliis  trouble  and  wast 
a brewtr,  or  the  name  of  Harwood,  conceivefi  the  idea 
making  a liquor  which  shcmlcl  partake  of  tlie  united  davou 
of  o/c,  it'cr,  and  lieopennij.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  cal 
ing  it  entire  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was  draw 
entirely  from  one  cask  or  l)utt,  .and  being  a hearty  nonrisl 
ing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable  for  porters  and  other  worfcii 
people.  Hence  it  obtained  its  name  ot' porter. 

Messrs.  Wliilbreml  and  Co.’s  brewery,  in  Cbiswell-stree 
near  Moortield.s,  is  the  largest  in  I^udon.  The  commodit 
produced  in  it  also  esU  tuned  to  be  of  the  best  quality  > 
any  brewed  in  the  metropolis.  The  quantity  of  porti 
brewed  in  tlie  year  in  tliis  lioqsc,  when  malt  and  hops  wet 
at  a moderate  price,  has  been  above  '200,000  barrels.  I 

Tliere  is  one  stone  cistern  that  contains  3600  barrels,  an 
there  are  49  large  oak  vats,  some  of  which  contain  3500  bai 
rels.  One  is  27  feet  in  height,  and  22  feet  in  diameter,  sni 
rounded  with  iron  hoops  at  every  four  or  five  inches  di: 
tance,  and  towards  the  bottom  it  is  covered  with  hoopi 
There  are  tlirce  boilers,  each  of  which  holds  about  500 
barrels. 

One  of  Mr.  IVatts's  steam  engines  work.s  the  maohinerj 
Itpump.s  the  water,  wort,  and  beer,  grinds  the  malt,  stii 
the  mash-tubs,  and  raises  the  casks  out  of  the  cellars.  ] 
is  able  to  do  the  work  of  70  horses,  though  it  is  of  a smal 
size,  being  only  a '2+-iuoh  cylinder,  and  does  not  maki 
more  noise  than  a spinuiiig-wheel. 

AVhethcr  the  inagiiiuidc,  or  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  » 
consideretl,  this  brewer}'  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiositio 
that  is  any  where  to  he  seen,  and  little  less  than  half  a mil 
lion  sterling  is  emplo3'cd  in  machinery,  buildings,  and  ma 
terials. 

AVe  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  contradiction  to  a Ion; 
but  ill-fumidid  belief,  tliat  Thames  water  alone  would  luaL 
good  porter,  since  in  tins  large  brewery  the  water  used  i- 
not  from  the  Thames,  but  partly  from  the  New  River,  ant 
partly  from  a spring  on  the  premise*.  I 
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iiiely  dear  ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  culpable  de- 
*ct  in  the  supply  of  the  capital,  considering  that 
he  rivers  of  Britain,  and  ilie  seas  round  her  coast, 
«em  with  that  delicate  and  useful  food.  There  are 
tot  more,  on  an  average,  than  l-i,./00  boats  of  cod 
i.nd  Ollier  sea  fish,  brought  annually  to  the  London 
narkei  ; exclusive  of  mackerel,  which  is  sometimes 
plentiful,  and  tolerably  cheap.  Poultry  is  seldom  at 
he  tables  of  any  but  the  weilihy  and  luxurious,  the 
laipply  being,  owing  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  inade- 
juate  to  a general  consumption,  and  the  price  most 
tJtorbiiant.  Although  game  is  not  sold  publ  ciy,  the 
quantity  consumed  in  London  is  very  considerable, 
tnd  it  finds  its'  way  by  prestnis.  and  even  bv  clandes- 
rae  sale,  lo  the  houses  ot  the  middling  classes.  V’e- 
lison  is  sold  in  London,  chiefly  by  the  pastry-cooks  at 
i moderate  rate;  but  great  part  of  the  whole  con- 


Tlie  quantity  of  portoi  brewed  in  Ijjndoti  annually  ex- 
leeds  l,oyo,000  barrels,  of  M itallons  each  ; the  most  con- 
nderable  breweries  are  those  ot  II  hitbreud,  liroxvn,  and 
••0.  A/fux  and  Co.  Hanlat/  and  (.'o.  Ilunbiiry  and  Co.  and 
tiixrxn  and  Parry,  each  of  wboin  bn  ws  aiimially  upwards  of 
100,0(>0  barrels.  Next  in  order  to  tln*se  stand  PeJir  Colvfrt 
ind  Co.  Combe  and  Co.  (iooduyn  and  fa.  Elliull  and  Co. 
tohn  Calvert  and  Co.  Clotees  and  Co.  t\c. 

Icciiunt  of  Stroiie  Beer  brewed  from  the  jth  of  July,  1806, 
to  the  5tli  of  July,  18U7,  by  llie  twelve  principal  Brew.rs 
of  London. 

Meux  and  Co. 

Barclay  and  Co. 

Hanbury  and  Co. 

Bniwii  and  Parry 

Whitbread  and  Co. 

Felix  Calvert  and  Co. 

Coinirc  and  C<). 

Uoixlwyn  and  Co. 

Klliott  and  Co. 

Clowes  and  Co. 

John  Calvert  and  Co. 

Harford  and  Co. 

E 3 


Barrels. 
170,879 
166,600 
135,97-> 
l‘J5,6.H 
104,  W I 
83,0(4 
80,'27J 
79,580 
47,3.88 
.38, .1.4 
37,033 
33,‘28J 


! 
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sumption  of  this  article,  (which  is  considerable)  is| 
the  tables  of  the  proprietors  of  deer-parks,  or  thd 
friends.  I 

Qualify  of  Provisions. — Provisions  in  London  aj 
generally  of  the  most  exct-llent  kind.  A small  pc 
tion,  however,  of  the  animal  lood  is  ill  fed,  and  cv 
some  of  it  unfit  for  consumption,  but  if  the  poor  we 
aware  that  this  is  really  dearer  than  meat  of  t 
highest  price,  it  would  soon  be  banished  from  t 
London  market,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  want  of  sa 
However  small  the  quantity  a poor  family  can  affo 
to  consume,  more  nottrishment  would  be  derived  fro 
half  that  quaniity  of  wholesome  and  well-fed  me: 
with  a due  proportion  of  vegetables.  The  improv' 
jnents  lately  made  in  the  breed  and  feeding  of  catt 
and  sheep,  although  greatly  adding  to  the  bulk,  by 
ine.ins  tend  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  met 
which,  however  it  may  astonish  in  point  of  size  ai 
fatness,  is  thus  rendered  coarse  and  insipid. 

Qualify  of  the  Bread. — Bread  is  certainly  very  st 
dom  adulterated  ; if  it  be  not  by  those  bakers  w 
sell  under  the  assize  pric^,  and  perh.ijis  their  prof< 
sions  may  be  a little  suspected.  The  bread,  in  gcr 
ral,  is  very  fine  and  sound.  i 

Places  of  Worship. 

As  a general  toleration  in  religion  prevails  in  t! 
kingdom,  London  is  distinguished  by  the  number  a; 
variety  of  its  places  of  worship.  It  tentain*  1' 
churches  of  the  established  religion  ; 57  chapels 
case,  being  chapels  of  the  csiablished  religion,  m p 
rishes  the  population  of  which  is  u o great  for  the  maj 
iiitude  of  their  respective  churches;  11  Roman  C 
tholic  chapels  ; 17  churches  and  chapels  belonging 
foreign  protestants  ; synagogues,  or  places  of  worsh 
of  the  Jews ; and  143  meeting-houses  or  piacc*s 
worship  belonging  to  diflercnt  English  protestants  di 
senting  from  the  established  religion  5 making  a tot 
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: of  346.  A list  of  them  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
, this  \«3ik. 

Hospitals  and  charitable  Institutions. 

Among  the  moral  features  of  the  metropolis,  is  the 
[ multitude  of  its  insiitutions  for  ihc  relief  of  the  indi- 
jgent  and  the  diseased  in  their  vari  >us  wants.  ’Beside 
t two  hospitals,  supported  at  the  public  charge,  one  for 
rthe  m iintenanre  of  invalid  seamen,  and  the  other  tor 
I invalid  soldiers,  London  has  22  hospitals  or  asylums 
!for  the  sick  and  lame,  and  pregnant  women;  107 
i almshouses,  for  the  mainienance  of  old  men  and  women: 
18  instil  ations  for  the  nminienance  of  indigent  persons 
• of  various  other  descripiions ; IT  di'pt  nsaries  for  gra- 
tuitously supplying  the  poor  with  medicine,  and  me- 
dical aid,  at  their  own  dwellings;  41  frcc-schouls, 
with  perpetual  endowments,  for  educating  and  main- 
taining 3,500  children  of  both  sexes;  17  other  public 
schoetfs,  for  deserted  and  poor  childrin;  M)5  parish 
schools,  supported  by  their  respective  parishes,  with 
the  aid  of  occasional  voluntary  coiuribuiions,  which  on 
an  average  clothe  and  educate  (iOuO  boys  and  girls ; 
and  in  each  parish  a workhouse,  tor  maintaining  its 
own  helpless  po.jr.  But  this  ample  list  of  public  cha- 
rities does  not  include  the  whole  account.  In  the 
City  of  London,  belongi'-g  to  its  corporation,  there 
are  94  public  companies,  who  disiriliuie  above  75,0001. 
annually  in  charity  ; and  the  metropolis  has  beside  a 
multitude  of  insiituiions,  either  h r the  education  or  relief 
of  those  who  are  aciiially  distressed,  of  a less  public 
and  promiueiu  naiure  I’uan  ihe  above,  but  which  irn- 
mensely  swell  the  aid  given  to  the  indigent.  Ii  is  dif- 
ficult even  to  discover  each  of  these  institutions,  many 
of  them  being  ;n  obscure  paris  of  ifit  town,  and  so 
little  osttm.iMous,  as  to  assume  no  public  mark  of  ifu  ir 
existence  ; but  the  sums  annually  expended  in  the  me- 
tropohs,  in  chariiable  purposes,  indepcndemly  of  the 
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private  relief  given  to  individuals,  has  been  estimated 
at  850,0001, 

Most  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  were  founded  by 
prjvate  munificence  : of  these  some  are  endowed  with 
perpetual  revenues,  and  others  supported  bv  annual  or 
occasional  and  voluntary  contributions.  The  alms- 
houses were  built  and  endowed  either  by  private  per- 
sons, or  corporate  bodies  of  tradesmen.  Many  of"  the 
free  schools  sprang  from  the  same  origin.  The  mag- 
nitude of  sever, il  of  the  buildings  dedicated  to  public 
charities,  and  the  large  revenues  attached  to  them,  no 
doubt  well  deserve  the  stranger’s  notice ; but  that 
which  graces  the  capital  and  the  nation  with  more  un- 
equivocal honor,  is  the  general  administration  of  the 
public  charities.  The  wards  of  a London  hospital  do 
not  form  a c intrast  with  exterior  magnificence,  by  in- 
ward filth  and  a niggardly  measure  of  the  aid  alTurded 
to  the  unforiunaie  inhabitants.  The  medical  assist- 
ance  is  the  best  the  profession  can  supply  ; the  attend- 
ance is  ample,  and  the  persons  employed  in  that  office 
as  humane  as  its  nature  admits;  the  rooms  cleanly, 
and  as  wholesome  as  care  can  render  the  dwelling  of  a 
multitude  of  diseased  persons  : and  the  food  is  proper 
for  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  almshouses 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent 
old  age,  and  other  decayed  people,  there  is  not  only 
an  air,  but  a real  possession  of  competence  and  ease 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  From  the  free- 
schools,  youth  as  learned  have  been  sent  to  the  univer- 
sities of  the  kingdom,  as  from  any  of  the  most  expen- 
sive seminaries  for  private  tuition  ; whilst  all  the  pub- 
lic scholars  receive  an  education  completely  adapted 
to  the  stations  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Palaces,  Courts  of  Justice,  Si  c. 

London  is  the  king’s  winter  residence,  and  the  seat 
•f  government ; and  contains  four  palaces  belonging  ibr 
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t the  crown,  beside  the  Queen’s  palace,  and  Carlton - 
. huuse,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
‘ 9 supreme  courts  of  justice  ; 38  inferior  courts,  beside 
4 ecclesiastical  courts ; 12  institutions  for  the  study  of 
• the  law,  called  inns  of  court ; and  a multitude  of  pub- 
I lie  offices*  for  the  fiscal,  and  other  departments  of  jjo- 
' vernment. 

The  King’s  Guards. 

Three  regiments  of  foot-guards,  containing  10,850 
I men,  including  officers,  and  two  regiments  of  horse- 
1 guards,  consisting  together  of  1,200  men,  at  once 
I serve  as  appendages  to  the  king's  royal  state,  and 
I form  a general  military  establishment  for  the  metro- 
I polls.  A body  called  the  yeomen  of  iht  guard,  con- 
! sisting  of  100  men,  remains  a curious  relic  of  the  dress 
' of  the  king’s  guards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some 
: light  horse  are  stationed  at  the  barracks  m Hyde 
Park  to  attend  his  majesty,  or  other  members  ot  the 
I royal  family,  chiefly  in  travelling  ; and  to  do  duty 
I on  occasions  immediately  connected  with  the  king’s 
. administration. 

Public  learned  Societies  in  London. 

The  character  of  the  English  nation,  in  literature, 

I science,  and  the  arts,  is  not  to  be  sougiit  in  the  col- 
s leges,  and  other  learned  public  societies  of  the  metro- 
; polls.  When  polite  knowledge,  in  its  various  branches, 

I began  to  prosper  m England,  the  happy  country  al. 
ready  was  freed  from  a great  portion  of  feuual  ty- 
ranny, and  the  monarch  was  no  longer  deemed  the 
only  source  of  light,  the  only  patron  of  arts  and  let- 
: ters.  For  improvement  in  these,  England  depended 
less  than  other  couninei  on  public  institutions.  Those 
in  the  metropolis  did  rot  appear  till  the  genius  of  the 
pe''ple  had  taken  that  form  of  freedom,  which  sepa- 
rated the  island  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  no  less  by 
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its  moral  and  political  character,  than  by  its  seas;  and, 
in  fact,  were  not,  however  well  meant,  the  schools  to 
which  the  generous  English  temper  could  cordially  re- 
sort. Jn  London  there  are  five  royal  and  national  in- 
siiiutions  for  the  advancement  of  polite  arts  and  letters ; 
five  colleges  for  various  uses ; eighteen  public  libra- 
ries ; and  one  national  museum. 

Valuahle  private  Museums. 

There  are  some  museums,  which,  although  the  pro- 
perty of  private  persons,  deserve,  for  their  value,  to  be 
ranked  among  national  objects. 

The  London  Museum,  in  Brydges  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  the  property  of  Mr.  Donovan,  contains  about 
30,001)  different  articles,  including  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  shells,  corals,  plants,  minerals 
and  fossils,  all  British  ; the  whole  arranged  in  scientific 
order  ; the  organic  remains  of  the  antediluvian  world 
are  allowed  to  be  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  to- 
gether; the  late  Mr.  Jo/in  Hunter's  coWccuon  of  com- 
parative anatomy  is  under  the  care  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  having  been 
purchased  by  Government  and  presented  to  that  socie- 
ty as  being  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve  the  science  of 
surgery  5 Mr.  Heaviside's  museum  of  natural  history 
and  anatomy  near  Hanover  Square  contains  a noble 
collection  illustrative  of  the  medical  science.  The  col- 
lection of  insects,  illustrative  of  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy,  of  Thomas  Marshain,  esq.  and  that  of  It. 
Haworth,  of  Chelsea,  esq.  will  be  found  by  the  lovers 
of  that  beautilul  part  of  the  creation  to  possess  consi- 
derable attractions. 

The  I.everian  Museum  was  sold  by  public  auction 
in  tlie  course  of  the  last  spring,  and  the  late  Dr.  IVil- 
Uaui  Hunter's  Museum,  v/hich  was  known  as  one  of 
tire  most  august  monuments  of  the  love  of  science  now 
twisting  in  the  world,  was  removed  during  the  last 
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: summer,  pursuant  to  the  doctor’s  will,  to  the  univii- 
sitv  of  Glasgow,  where  it  is  deposited  in  a building 
I purposely  prejsared  for  its  reception. 

Places  of  Public  Amusement. 

The  capital  of  England  is  not  celebrated  for  the 
number  or  its  places  of  public  amu»emtnt  ; but  tliat 
defect  is,  perhaps,  i onipensated  by  the  moral  worth  of 
some,  and  the  splendour  of  others.  Two  nyal  thea- 
tres,  Drury  l.ane  and  Covent  Garden,  are  open  nine 
months  in  the  year,  for  the  performance  of  English 
dramatic  pieces;  and  may,  in  most  respects,  challenge 
Europe,  for  excellence.  The  Opera  House  ;_an«ther 
royal  theatre)  is  open  in  the  winter,  and  till  Midsuin- 
Eier,  for  Italian  operas  and  F rench  ballets,  in  which  are 
united  all  the  charms  of  music,  dancing,  scenery,  and 
decorations.'  At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  from  Christ- 
mas till  the  king’s  birth-day,  (which  is  on  the  4 h of 
June,^  several  subscription  concerts  are  conducted  in 
the  bt St  style.  The  Fa\hiunabte  Institution  \a 
sireet  embraces  tlte  nmustments  of  mast^uer ides,  con- 
certs, vocal  and  insTunn'iital,  &c.  .An  evening  pro. 
menade  at  I'anxiiall,  in  one  of  the  s uthern  outlets  of 
the  town','  is  the  most  splendid  v.xamplc  of  the  kind, 
and  has  long  been  the  lesort  of  the  gay  world.  Ast. 
ley's  Olympic  Pavilion  in  Newcastle-street,  Strand,  is 
on  a similar  plan  during  winter  with  his  summer 
theatre.  In  summer,  a royal  theatre,  (usually  called, 
the  Little  Theatre,  in  the  Hay-market)  is  open  for 
English  dramatic  pieces ; together  w:ih  two  places, 
Astley's  Amphitheatre  and  the  Cirem,  for  equestrian 
performances,  pantomimes,  &;c.  and  another,  Sadler's 
Wells,  for  pantomimes  and  teats  of  vaulting  and  rope- 
dancing. These,  and  some  others,  which  we  shall 
have  ovcasion  to  des.ri'.je  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  are  the  principal  amusements  of  London,  to 
which  may  be  added  rowing  and  sailing  matcht  son  ihe 
Thames  in  summer,  exhibiting  scenes  of  manly  con- 
test, equally  dclighiiu!  and  laudable. 
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The  Fine  Arts, 

From  the  theatres  the  mind  naturflllv  turns  to  those 
exhibitions  in  which  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  dis- 
play their  rival  excellence.  These  also  are  tiie  deli- 
neators  nf  men  and  of  manners.  They  give  the  fea- 
tures, the  costume,  the  scenery,  of  different  nations. 
They  represent  the  actions  of  great  men,  the  victories 
of  the  brave,  the  harmonies  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
fascinations  of  personal  beauty,  with  an  effect  at  once 

5 leasing  and  powerful.  • The  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua 
.eynolds,  who  presented  not  only  the  form,  and  the 
features,  but  the  mind,  on  his  magically-breathing  can- 
vas, will  live  with  those  of  Vandyke  and  Rubens ; 
whilst  the  productions  of  Gainsborough,  Louther- 
bourg.  Turner,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  many 
other  artists,  may,  without  peril  by  comparison,  em- 
bellish the  same  gallery  with  those  of  Claude,  Rubens, 
and  Raphael. 

A public  exhibition  is  one  of  rtie  most  fostering 
spheres  for  the  expansion  of  genius.  But  in  the  world 
of  painting  as  well  as  of  letters,  prejudice  and  parti- 
ality should  be  divested  of  their  poison,  lest  they,  in 
time,  contaminate  and  blast  the  very  root  of  genius. 
We  have  seen  pici  tires  of  peculiar  excellence  placed  iu 
so  unfavourable  a light,  that  they  have  not  only  lost 
their  clfcct,  but  have  even  been  precluded  from  obser- 
vation ; whilst  the  coarse  daubings  of  more  powerful 
artists  have  glared  through  ihcir  day  of  exposure  like 
the  broad  sign  of  posts  of  arrogance  and  folly.  Yet 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  art  we  have  to  boast  of  a u 
West,  a Northcote,  a Lawrence,  a Wcsiall,  a Becchey, 
a Fuseli,  and  many  a rising  candidate  for  fame. 

The  travels  of  Mr.  blaxman  have  cultivated  a pure  * 
and  elegant  taste.  His  casts,  after  the  antique,  are 
executed  wijh  an  eil'ect  and  precision  which  will  enj-l 
‘’ttr  public  buildings  and  our  private  galleries  I 
i'liiuries  to  come.  _This  majestic  art,  though  hi- 1 
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ihcno  little  encouraged  in  Britain,  has  certainly  been 
: more  cherished  of  latq.  1;  is  an  undoubted  fac  t,  that 
! it  flourishes  more  during  a state  of  warfare,  from  the 
, circumstance  of  those  of  our  heroes  who  lose  their 
1 lives  in  the  service  of  a grateful  country,  claiming 
; the  assistance  of  this  an  to  embalm  the  memories  of 
I her  brave  citizens  with  all  the  honours  of  sculpture. 

: Statues,  busts,  and  vases,  which  almost  universally  em- 
I hellish  the  public  edihees,  and  the  private  habitations 
1 of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  the  middling  classes,  in 
Italy,  are,  however,  seldom  seen  in  the  halls  or  gallc- 
I ries  of  English  houses.  There  an',  indeed,  coluctions 
^ of  the  very  first  order  in  the  possession  of  individuals 
in  this  country.  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
1 broke;  Stcuiliead,  the  princely  palace  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare ; and  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Townicy, 
which  has  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum,  have 
many  exiiiiisiie  and  valuable  antique  spi  cimens  of  the 
sculptor’s  art  ; but  (whether  from  the  fastidious  deli- 
cacy of  false  taste,  or  the  force  of  habit,  is  yet  to  be 
decided)  we  seldom  see  this  power  of  giving  the  hu- 
,nian  form  with  all  its  grace  and  symmctiy  encouraged, 
or  even  approved,  by  tne  mass  of  civilized  society. 
Why  should  not  the  British  scu  p or  exercise  that  di- 
vine spiiic  of  emulation  which  immortalized  the 
Clreiian  art ' To  the  labours  and  taste  of  Mr.  Flax- 
man  the  public  will  long  continue  to  be  indebted  ; his 
exertions  promise  to  awaken  that  gust  for  the  art  in 
which  he  excels,  which  has  not  only  been  dor- 
mant, but  has  scarcely  ever  been  cherished  into  vi- 
gour, in  this  country.  Neither  is  the  name  of  Flax- 
ftaii,  though  highly  deserving  of  praise,  selec  ed  as  the 
only  one  whose  labours  merit  that  distinction,  but  as  a 
type  for  many  excellent  rivals. 

The  best  public  specimens  of  modern  sculpture  are 
those  wlii  h embellish  the  gothic  ailes  of  Wesminsier- 
abbty,  and  those  already  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathc- 
dtal,  but  in  the  foiincr  they  are  so  crowded  together, 
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so  mingled  with  avj'kward,  unfoutli,  and  heavy  de- 
!>igns,  ill  executed  and  ill  arranged,  that  more  than 
half  their  beauty  is  lost  in  the  ihaos  oF  inconsistency  ; 
and  it  is  a disgrace  to  ihe  sculp'or’s  art,  as  well  as  to 
the  finest  monument  of  gothic  archiiecturv,  that  West- 
minster abbey  exhibits  even  in  these  enlightened  days, 
a wax- work  puppet  shew  of  Kings  and  queens,  which 
would  d sgraee  ihe  booth  of  an  itinerant  mountebank 
Sculpture  will  be  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  tile  sublime  temple  of  St.  I’aul ; which,  though 
of  more  diminutive  construction  than  the  far-fam.-d 
St.  Peter’s  a Rome,  is  inlinitcly  more  beautiful  in  the 
minutiai  of  its  external  decorations.  This  splendid 
building  will  display  monumental  trophies  w'ith  con- 
siderable effect,  and  from  ihe  spet  ime  is  already 
placed  there,  this  magnificent  chun  h promises  to 
become  ihc  receptacle  of  the  works  of  ihe  most  cmi 
neiu  English  sculptors.  Our  squares  exhibit  siatiiei, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  first  order.  We  shall,  how 
ever,  desi  rihe  themni  a subsequent  part  ot  this  work  : 
but  these  deficiencies  are  beautifully  contras’ed  by 
I he  plantations  of  Grosvenor,  Pori  man,  Fitxroy, 
Leieest!  r,  Finsbury,  Soho,  and  Liiicoln’s-inn  squares  ;i 
and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  open  space  of  ".round 
in  London  will,  in  ihe  course  of  a few  years,  afford  it< 
inhabitants  ihis  species  of  summer  promenade. 

Three  foreigners  of  distinguislied  names  in  polite 
literature,  Monlesquieu,  the  Jbbedit  Bos,  and  the  Abbi 
IVinkelman,  have  been  pleased  lo  represent  the  Eng- 
lish as  aliens  (chiefly  From  the  nature  of  the  climate) 
to  that  taste,  without  which  the  line  arts  have  no  ex 
istence,  and  morals  lose  half  iheir  worth.  The  usual 
discernment  and  accuracy  of  the  former,  and  the  cha- 
racter for  laborious  research  in  the  two  latter,  converted 
this  injurious  phantasy  into  a current  opinion.  In 
treatise,  of  peculiar  strength,  expressly  written  on  the 
subject,  our  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  has 


shewn  tiiat  the  origin  of  taste  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
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i rif!tnl8  of  3 nation’s  history,  aiitl  has  vinihcaitti  Eng. 

' hnd  in  the  illustrious  examples  of  her  roc  s.  Wnh 
the  same  breath,  hov  ever,  he  acki ' w.  ctigc«,  ihat 
I moral  causes  have  existed  to  (ihstruci  the  progress  of 
: the  fine  arts  in  England.  W'ithout  tol'owing  Mr. 
J Barry  in  his  happy  dcvelopemeni  of  those  causes,  we 
: are  compelled  to  own,  that,  whi.si  Sir  Chrisopher 
Vrtn.and  Inigo  Jones,  Wilson,  and  Sir  Jtthua  Rey- 
nolds, with  several  of  our  living  arti'ts,  have  plactd 
the  name  of  E ngland  (or  the  fine  arts  < n the  same  roll 
with  Italy,  and  even  Greet e ; yet  the  actual  general 
I character  of  England,  in  this  respect,  is  unworthy  of 
Ihtrgenius.  A stranger  who  rambles  through  London, 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  general  style  of  the  pub- 
! lie  buildings,  and  chilled  wiih  the  poverty  of  thought 
and  invention,  that  leaves  the  noblest  situations  un- 
adorned with  n.oniiments  of  the  arts,  or  disfigured 
w ill)  poor  and  ft  igid  examples  of  them.  If  the  outside 
■ cf  die  cathedral  uf  St.  Paul,  the  inside  of  St.  Stephen’s 
' church,  W'albrook,  the  ponico'of  St.  Martin’s  near 
the  Strond,  and  the  fragment  t f the  palace  of  White- 
hall, be  excepted,  there  is  scarcely  a building  of  emi- 
nent grandeur  or  exquisite  beauty  in  this  mciiopolis. 
In  statues,  the  public  place,  are  still  more  barren  ; 
there  ate  none  but  those  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing- 
cioss,  and  James  II.  in  the  Court  behind  Whitehall, 
that  can  he  viewed  with  emotion,  which  is  the 
genuine  effect  of  a natural  and  lively  imitation  of  na- 
ture. The  on'y  fine  paintings  that  are  in  any  manner 
open  to  the  public,  are  the  ceiling  of  the  thapel  at 
V hitchall,  by  Rubens,  and  the  picturts  bv  Hnr>,  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Society  tor  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  in  :hc  Adelphi, 

These  ex.tmples  of  aicbiieoture,  rculjviure,  and 
painting,  an  itidted  worthy,  inihvir  respective  elasses, 
of  a great  city  and  nation  ; but  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  city  in  Europe  should  present  a mtiltiMidc,  a 
crowd  of  such  pure  and  excellent  obji  ;t£  of  tlelig'.;!'u; 
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st-nsaiionj.  Commerce,  wealih,  and  luxury,  arejusi 
sources  of  jealousy  to  all  who  would  rather  see  a peo 
pie  happy  than  splendid,  even  when  they  are  attendee 
with  the  fine  arts,  whith  .ire  among  their  t ompensa- 
tions ; but  a large  capital,  which  ranks  wiih  the  foimer 
and  IS  unblest  wiih  the  latter,  has  noihiug  equivocal  it 
its  character,  and  is  a monster  of  moral  aud  poliiica 
deformity.  London  is  not  ro  be  reproached  wiih  tha 
hateful  characier.  Although  it  fails  in  exterior  deco 
ration,  it  may  honourably  and  proudly  boast  of  many 
grand  collections  of  pictures  a«d  statues,  and  of  tha 
passion  for  the  fine  arts  of  their  meritorious  owners  j 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Somer- 
set House,  commencing  in  May,  and  continuing  open 
six  weeks,  furnishes  a fund  of  entertainment,  to  which 
no  person  of  taste  fails  to  pay  several  visits. 

r 

Commerce.  * 

The  influence  which  government  is  supprised  tt 
have  over  London,  and  the  result  which  the  learned 
professions,  as  they  are  cultivated  in  the  metropolis! 
have  upon  it,  have  already  been  noticed. 

But  though  London  is  really  distinguished  for  the 
general  propriety  of  its  appearance,  which  arises  out 
of  the  general  excellence  of  its  morals  and  manicrs,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  f ature  which  above 
all  oihcrs  marks  this  great  capital,  is  the  magnitude  of 
its  commerce.  Situation,  a long  continued  current  of 
success  111  accidents,  with  the  genius  for  gain,  ele- 
vated above  and  directing  the  whole  to  its  own  pur- 
pose, alrhough  not  to  the  exclusion,  yet  to  the  sub- 
jugation, of  all  other  objects,  have  in  London  reared 
up  an  emporium  that  tne  mctchant  of  other  nations, 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  commerce, 
surveys  with  rnexprtssible  wonder.  It  is  not  pos. 
sible  in  this  work  to  give  the  simplest  outline  of  the 
commerce  of  the  metropolis^  but  one  or  two  points 
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the  outward  form  may  atford  an  idea  of  the  stu- 

pcndous  mass.  . • , . 

The  commerce  of  London  has  three  principal  points  t 
1st.  The  port  of  London,  with  the  foreign  trade,  and 
domeSiic  wholesale  busmtss;  iJd.  'J  he  manufactures  j 
and,  lastly,  the  retail  trade. 

The  Port  of  London. 

The  present  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
#f  London  may  be  stated  at  upwards  of  sixty  millions 
and  a half  sterling,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  cus- 
toms, at  more  than  six  millions.  These  expons  and  im- 
ports employ  about  3,500  ships,  British  and  foreign  ; 
whilft  the  cargoes  that  annually  enter  ihe  port  are  not 
less  than  13,500.  On  an  average,  there  are  1,100 
ships  in  the  river;  together  with  3,4 19  barges,  and 
other  small  craft,  employed  in  lading  and  unlading 
them  ; 2,288  barges  and  oihtr  craft  engaged  in  the 
inland  trade  ; and  3,000  wherries,  or  sma  l boats  for 
pa^sengers.  And  to  this  active  scene  are  to  be  added, 
about  8000  watermen  actuallv  employed  m navigating 
Ihe  wl.ei  ries  and  craft  ; 4ono  labourers  lading  and 
unlading  ships;  and  1,200  revenue  officers,  con- 
sianily  doing  duty  on  the  river,  beside  the  crews  of 
the  several  vessels.  I his  scene  occupies  a space  of 
»i.x  miles  on  the  Thames,  from  two  miles  above  to  four 
miles  below  l.ondnn-bridge  ; but  the  part  that  is  most 
curious,  and  which  indeed  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out being  visited,  lits  between  London-bridge  ant^ 
Liinehouse. 

East  India  Company, 

The  India-house,  containing  the  offices  of  the  East- 
India  company,  is  of  an  extent  and  grandeur  that 
gives  a faint  idea  only  of  the  concerns  of  those  opulent 
traders.  As  the  suranger  turns  from  the  India-house, 
and  casts  his  eyes  over  the  warehouses  of  the  company, 
^which  are  daily  swallowing  up  the  sit.es  of  many 
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hundreds  of  houses)  lie  enlarges  his  idea  of  the  com- 
merce that  fills  them, -till  he  imagines  that  he  has  al- 
most exaggerated  iis  bulk.  Bui  when  he  comes  to 
hear  of  the  territories  of  which,  till  very  lately,  the 
merchants,  forming  the  company,  were  sovereigns, 
and  which  are  now  added  to  tlie  dominions  of 'the 
crown  ; of  the  revenues,  (independent  of  their  profit 
in  trade)  which  they  drew  from  their  territories,  and 
administered  at  pleasure  ; of  the  powerful  princes,  and 
numbers  of  subjects  that  obeyed  their  authority  ; lie. 
must  confess  that  ha  much  under-rated  the  nature  of 
the  business.  And  some  notion  inav  be  acquired  of 
what  the  commerce  of  London  is,  when  it  occurs  to 
the  reader’s  recollection,  that  wc  arc  nir-,  at  this  mo- 
ment, talking  of  a nation  of  merchanif,  like  Carthage,, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  commerce,  but  of  a single 
company,  apart  only  of  the  system  cf  which  we  vainly 
attempt  to  raise  adequate  ideas.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  ilio  East- India  trade  amounts  to  18,000,000/!. 
The  value  (>f  goods  exported  1,500,000/.;  the  sales 
of  goods  imporicd  to  3, 000. Of 0/.  and  the  chaitcieii 
shipping  of  the  C-r;mpany  to  80,000  tons. 

If'esl-Iudia  Trade. 

The  West- India  trade  of  London,  though  less 
splendid  in  its  form,  is  even  superior,  in  commercial 
importance,  to  the  foregoing.  The  value  of  ilic  an- 
nual imporis  of  this  trade  is  upwards  of  7,000,000/. 
of  goods  exported  3,800,000/.  tonnage  of  shipping  em- 
ployed, 150,000;  nnmlier  cf  seamen  14,000.  The. 
docks  and  warehouses  lately  constructed  in  ilie  Iile  of 
Dogs,  for  the  accommodaiion  of  this  trade,  are  of  the 
most  capacious  extent,  and  will  at  once  strike  the  be- 
holder wiih  the  value  and  impoitancc  cf  this  branch 
of  the  English  commerce. 

These  circumstances  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  port  of  London,  and  iis  foreign  commerce,  as  far 
as  can  be  cflEected  by  a sketch  of  this  limited  nature. 
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Of  the  domestic  wliolesale  business  of  London  we 
shall  only  say,  that  it  is  immense  ; and  that  a very 
great  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  whole  island 
pastes  through  the  metropolis,  as  the  general  mart  of 
the  country. 

McTw/actnres. 

The  manufactures  of  London  are  often  overlooked 
in  the  midst  o{  its  other  and  more  prominent  branches 
of  commerce;  but,  whether  they  are  considered  in 
their  magnitude  or  va'ue,  they  are  very  important. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  fine  goods  and  articles  of  ele- 
gant use,  brought  to  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of 
perfection,  siu  h as  cutlery,  jewellery,  articles  of  gold 
imd  silver,  japan  ware,  cut  glass,  cabinet  work,  and 
gentlemen’s  carriages  ; or  of  particular  articles  that 
require  a metropolis,  or  a port,  or  a great  mart,  for 
their  consumption,  export,  or  sale,  such  as  porter, 
English  wines,  vinegar,  refined  sugar,  snap,  &c.  No- 
ihmir  surpasses  the  "beauty  of  many  of  the  former  ar- 
trclts;  nor  any  thing  the  extent  and  value  of  the  ma- 
rufactories  of  the  latter  kind.  A most  extensi'e  silk 
manufactory  is  carriid  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spiral 
Fields,  Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal-green  parishes ; the 
ptrs'  us  employed  in  it  amounting  to  aliout  7000.  In 
Clerkenwell,  about  the  same  number  of  persons  arc 
occupied  in  the  dilferent  branches  of  the  wa'ch  manu- 
facioiy.  The  coach  builders  and  harness-makers 
are  raiher  numerous,  and  have  bioiight  ihcir  respec- 
live  works  lo  such  a high  degree  ' f pcrtccii'in  as  far 
io  exceed,  in  point  of  elegance,  those  made  at  any 
other  plate  in  the  world. 

Re  fail  Trade. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  retail  trade  of  London 
have  been  already  intimated.  There  arc  two  sets  of 
streets,  running  nearly  paralltl,  almost  Irom  the  east- 
tin  extremity  of  the  town  to  'he  we, tern,  forming. 
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(with  the  exception  of  a very  few  housesj  a line  of 
shops.  One,  lying  to  the  south,  nearer  the  river,  ex- 
tends from  Mile-end  to  Parliament  street,  including 
Whiuchapel,  Lt  adenhall-street,  Cornhill,  Cht^psidc, 
bt.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Ludgate-street,  Fleet-street, 
the  Strand,  and  Coaring-cross.  The  other  to  the 
north,  reaches  fr  m Shoreditch  church  almost  to  the 
end  of  Oxford-street,  including  Shoreditcli,  liishops- 
gate-sircer,  Thieadncedlc-strcet,  Cheapside,  (which 
street  is  common  to  both  these  lines)  Ne  wgate-streer. 
Snow-hill,  Holborn,  Broad -street  St.  Giles’s,  and 
Oxford-street.  The  southern  line,  which  s the  most 
splendid,  is  more  than  three  miles  in  length  ; the  other 
is  about  tour  miles.  Besides  this  prodigious  extent  of 
ground,  there  are  several  large  streets  also  occupied 
by  retail  trade,  that  run  parallel  to  pans  of  the  two 
grand  lines,  or  diverge  a little  from  them,  or  intersect- 
them  ; among  the  m st  remarkable  of  which  arc 
Fenchurch-street  and  Gracechurch-street,  in  the  city 
of  London  ; and  Cockspur- street,  Pall  Mall,  St. 
James’s-street,  the  Hay-market,  Piccadillv,  King- 
street  Covent- garden,  and  New  Bond-strett,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town. 

The  opulence  of  multitudes  of  merchants,  traders, 
and  shopkeepers,  in  this  metropolis,  and  the  easy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  larger  part,  are  proofs  of  its  prodi- 
gious commerce.  To  say  that  there  are  a few  mt.T- 
chants  and  bankers  whose  revenues  et]ual  those  of 
many  princes,  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  «.f  some 
towns  on  the  continenr.  But  «ur  opulent  traders  arc  M 
npt  confined  to  one  class,  or  to  a few  fortunate  indivi-  n 
duals.  Shopkeepers  accumulate  noble  fortunes;,  p 
which,  in  some  instances  indeed,  form  a singular  con-  U 
irast  with  the  pettiness  of  the  artic  les  from  which  they  j 
are  derived,  a pastry-cook  having  been  known  to  p 
leave  more  than  100, BOO/,  to  his  heirs.  And  as  to  the  [ 
number  of  the  wealthy,  they  seem,  from  external  ap-  |t 
ptarances,  to  be  the  greater  part ; and  are,  m truth,  ^ 
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I more  abundant  than  any  imagination  would  picture, 

I unaided  by  a knowledge  of  tiic  country.  To  spiak 
. generally, 'it  is  by  industry,  and  the  employment  of 
large  capitals  that  the  London  merchants  and  whole- 
sale  traders  raise  their  immense  revenues.  The  re. 
tail  trade  is,,  as  may  be  expected,  more  lucrative.  A 
shopket  per,  with  a m<  derate  capital  is,  generally 
speaking,  able  to  maintain  a family  in  plenty,  and 
even  with  a great  sh.ircof  the  Itixuries  of  hte,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a fund  sufficient  to  enable  his 
children  to  move  with  the  same  advantage  in  a 
similar  sphere.  And  yet  London  shopkeepers  impose 
Jets  advance  on  their  warts  than  those  of  any  other 
metropolis,  because  the  consumption  is  vast,  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  immense,  and  the  trader  s 
return  of  ca|>ital  quick,  and  (nany  times  circulated  iu 
|he  year. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers. 

London  excels  in  accommodations  for  temporary 
residents,  as  well  as  for  its  inhabitants.  In  many  of 
the  finest  situations  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  arc 
hotels  that  even  the  spoiled  childien  of  feriune  will  not 
disdain,  cither  for  iheir  lodging  or  tables.  In  every 
eligible  street  throughout  the  whole  metropolis  arc  to 
be  fuuiid  private  lodgings  that  are  not  equalled,  tfir 
cleanliness  and  other  comforts,  by  those  oi  any  other 
city  of  Run  pe-*.  All  the  principal  quarters  of  the 

* Ready-fnrnislu'd  lodginp>,  by  the  week  nr  mnutlj,  may 
be  met  with  in  private  liouses.  In  most  ot  tlif  seci'iid,  third, 
■ikI  t'ourtli  rate  stri  ets,  on  ti  rms  which  vary  according  to 
the  quality  and  extent  of  the  apartments. 

Uinm  the  first  fioor,  ready  furnistieU  rooms  may  bo  had 
fivmi  one  to  three,  lour,  or  live  guineas  per  week , and  on 
the  second  tl>K)r,  they  are  almut  two  thiuls  of  those  prices. 

When  a l•MlglIlg  is  taken  it  is  uecess.irv  t<>  In  very  p.aiti- 
cviiar  about  the  articles  which  are  to  be  fiirnished,  and  tl.u 
attendance  wliich  is  expected.  When  it  is  left,  such  noticti 
sitould  be  given  as  was  previously  agreed  upon. 
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town  are  amply  furnished  with  taverns  and  colTee. 
houses.  Nor  arc  the  less  wealthy  who  visit  London 
on  business,  banished  from  commodious  lodgings,  or 
excellent  food  ; the  former  they  will  readily  find  at  the 
houses  of  reputable  tradesmen,  and  the  latter  at  edt, 
ing-houscs,  which  are  places  where  provisions  are 
served  up  to  individuals  in  the  smallest  quantities  they 
may  require,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  charge.  But 
though  It  may  be  just  to  acknowledge  that  to  this  li- 
beral statement,  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  yet  no 
traveller  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  an 
inn,  where  there  are  bad  accommodations,  and  of 
drinking  bad  wine;  though  the  danger  of  the  last  is 
the  most  common  evil  a stranger  will  find  in  London, 
The  capital  is  supplied  with  1,100  hackney  coaches] 
400  sedan  chairs,  and  50D0  wherries,  or  boats  plying 
on  the  Thames  for  hire.  Stage  coaches,  for  convey- 
ance to  and  from  the  circumjacent  towns  and  villages, 
abound  to  a degree  no  where  else  to  be  seeli,  and  ihpir 
fares  are  e;itremely  reasonable.  There  are  a number 
of  livery  stables,  (chiefly  towards  the  skirts  of  the 
fown)  at  which  the  saddle-horses  of  individuals  are 
kept  in  a very  excellent  manner,  at  a certain  rate  per 
week,  and  where  horses  may  be  hired  at  a certain  rate 
per  day.  Post-dtaiscs  and  private  coaches  are  to  be 
hired  in  every  quarter  with  perfect  facility. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Faithfully  to  describe  the  manners  of  a chy  so  ex-, 
tensive,  composed  ot  classes  so  numerous  and  opposite, 
and  of  iiihabitanis  such  multitudes  of  wh  'm  ate  natives 
of  the  cities  and  provinces  of  England.  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  a large  portion  of  Jew's,  (both  native  and 
foreign,)  Germans,  Fiencli,  Italians,  Swiss,  and  peo- 
ple from  every  other  European  State,  would  be  a task 
djfficult  to  execute,  and  very  disproportionate  to  the 
Ijjpits  of  this  woik.  Were  a foreigner  by  accjdeiu  im- 
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I pelletl  to  reside  in  one  of  the  miser.ible  streets  of  St. 
Giles’s,  among  the  unfortunate  lower  iU>s  of  the  Insh 

. and  their  descenuanis,  or  in  some  of  the  imi  oi erished 
lanes  and  alleys  of  Spitalf;e(ds,  where  the  disconsolate 
refugees  fiom  France  first  sciilod,  in  consequence  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  oi  Nantz,  and  have  left  in 
that  neighbourhood  so  many  characieiisiic  traiis ; and 
did  liiis  foreigner  attempt  to  delineate  London,  having 
no  knowledge  of  its  manners  beyond  whai  he  m ght 
have  acquired  » cither  of  these  places,  how  false 
would  the  picture  be  ! The  task  is  indeed  so  ardu- 
ous, the  features  so  complex,  and  the  views  capable  of 
luch  variety,  that  those  who  make  them  eften  appear, 
nay,  aiul  are,  not  only  in  contradiciion  to  others,  bat 
to  themselves. 

The  labouiing  class  in  London  arc  generally  indi:s- 
trious  and  frugal.  Setting  aside  ihe  case  cf  long  sick- 
ness visiting  ihc  father  of  a faiirily,  (to  wnich  the  walcs 
of  tile  labourer  were  never  adequate)  and  the  coiilu. 
sion  and  distress  vvhifhare  peculiar  to  very  hard  times, 
ti  e dit  ss,  appearance,  and  manners,  of  the  labouring 
pe.  pie,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  tin  y are  neither  idle 
noi  dissolute.  The  same  is  to  be  said  generally  of  the 
pooler  sort  of  shopkeepers,  who,  from  the  laie  of  their 
caiiiii'gs,  may  Ijt  placed  in  the  r.ink  of  the  labouring 
ptopit.  Male  ami  female  servant.,  in  plain  and  ho- 
nest families,  may  be  also  placed  la  the  above  rank, 
and  vvi.li  a similar  character. 

The  generality  of  shopkeepers  in  ihe  city  have  a 
feature  in  ilieir  character  that  distinguishes  them  Irom 
mt  n in  the  same-  employment  in  most  other  counirics. 
They  enjoy  an  affiuente  of  circuimtances  independent 
of  particular  patronage  or  favour,  from  the  fullness  of 
cu>ton;crs  in  the  markisl,  (as  all  that  part  of  ihc  me- 
tropolis may  be  justly  called)  ihai  gives  ihcm  an  indc- 
pei.dfnee  ot  manners  as  curious  as  ii  is  fortunate.  A 
city  shopkeepei,  behind  his  counier,  looks  as  if  he  and 
his  customers  were  pcrsiiis  imei changing  civiiiites; 
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and  he  acts  out  of  his  sliop  as  if  he  had  not  a master  itl 
the  world. 

Merchants,  bankers,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of  tra- 
ders, are  distinguished  in  manners  from  both  of  the 
classes  we  last  mentioned,  and  from  traders  of  the  same 
rank  with  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  Being 
more  secure  and  independent  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
commerce  than  most  foreign  merchants,  they  are  more 
independent  in  their  manners ; and  yet  there  is  not 
the  blunt  independence  of  manners  in  them  that  marka 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  city,  not  only  because  their  car- 
riage is  more  polite,  but  because  connecting  themselves 
with  people  of  fashion,  they  are  a little  tainted  with, 
the  meanness  of  deportment  and  manners  that  belong! 
to  those  who  are  seldom  free  from  a sense  of  superiority 
in  their  companions. 

Of  every  class  of  traders  in  London,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  spring  from  great  men’s  houses,  and 
they  are  comparatively  tew)  it  mav  generally  be  as- 
serted, that  the  independence  of  their  condition,  and 
the  ancient  habits  of  their  country,  have  placed  them 
in  a much  more  elevated  rank  of  morals  than  the  tra- 
ders of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  English  have  been  stigmati7.cd  by  others,  and 
even  by  themselves,  as  a people  degraded  in  their 
minds,  by  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  is  probably 
true,  that  in  some  respects  their  moral  habits  may  have 
been  injured  by  these  causes;  but  it  appears  very  de- 
monstrable that  they  have  been  greatly  benefited.  Tiiey 
have  not  only  acquired  the  power  but  the  determina- 
tion to  be  just;  and  indeed  the  desire  without  the 
power  has  always  proved  inefficient.  The  English 
character,  in  foreign  countries,  is  so  respected,  that  an 
Englishman  obtains  credit  with  little  difficulty  ; though 
credit  there  is  not  the  custom  : at  home  so  high  is  the 
faith  of  a merchant,  that  he  will  deliver  bills  to  ano- 
tlier  merchant  for  many  thousand  pounds,  and  require 
no  .acknowledgment,  for  so  much  docs  the  person  into 
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whose  hands  they  are  delivered,  respect,  and  so  well 
does  he  understand  the  nature  of  his  own  credit,  that 
he  would  sooner  suffer  death  than  commit  a fraud  ; 
being  well  aware  that  such  an  act  would  not  only  be 
dishonest  but  destructive  to  himself.  Many  thousands 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a British  merchant  daily, 
with  less  precaution,  and  indeed  with  less  danger  than 
so  many  livrvs  in  a foreign  land.  Hence  honesty  is 
‘beccmc,  not  only  a moral  virtue,  but  a pmliiical  habit, 
■originating  in  wholesale  dealers,  but  diffusing  itself 
tbiough  all  ranks.  These  truths  are  more  peculi.arly 
adapted  to  the  city  of  London,  than,  perhaps,  to  any 
part  of  il'ie  world,  for  this  sound  policy  is  not  only  best 
understood,  and  most  practised,  but  originated  chiefly 
ill  this  metropolis. 

The  gentry  of  London  are  not  less  disiinguished 
ithan  its  traders,  from  the  similar  class  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  very  highest  polish  of  their  manners, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a degree  of  manlinrs  and  model a- 
tion  that  preserves  them  equally  from  the  flimsy  style 
of  the  nobility  of  some  foreign  coumries,  and  tiie  ar- 
rogance of  those  of  others.  An  English  gentleman 
carries  himself  towards  his  infeiior  in  siation,  with  rtal 
attention  and  civility;  a foreigner  of  th.u  class,  either 
-with  absolute  neglect,  as  if  an  inferior  cotild  no  more 
occupy  his  thoughts  than  his  post-horses,  or  with  the 
siill  greater  insult  of  an  openly  affected  condescension. 

■ In  the  little  but  characteristic  article  of  dress,  there  is 
an  equality  in  th«  highest  cl.ass  in  London,  and  every 
class  below,  except  the  labouring  and  poorer  sort,  that 
not  only  expresses  the  wealth  of  the  country,  (whic^i 
is  one  of  its  causes)  but  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of 
the  gentry.  1 he  nobility  of  most  other  countries  lodk. 
with  a greedy  and  envious  eve  at  all  that  is  expended 
and  consumetl  by  every  other  cl. iss ; whilst  ihe  En- 
glish gcnilein.iii  is  a stranger  to  the  jealoasy  that  scans 
and  siints  the  price  of  labour,  and  hates  the  wealth 
that  is  not  drawn  fiom  hcrcdiiary  possessions,  or  the 
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revenues  of  the  state.  The  English  gentry  have  lit- 
tle of  the  indolence  that  usually  results  from  excessive 
hereditary  wealth.  The  men  are,  daring  severa 
nionihs  of  the  year,  in  the  country,  where  they  ride, 
hunt,  and  shoot ; and,  when  in  town,  they  are  seldom 
shut  up  ill  their  houses  or  carriages,  but  usually  take 
much  exercise  either  on  foot  or  horseback  ; and,  even 
the  ladles  of  high  rank  are  less  feeble  and  helpless  than 
most  of  the  same  class  abroad. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  manners  of  the  highest 
rank  in  this  metropolis  of  which  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  with  less  confidence.  Tlie  conjugal  infidelity 
that  IS  ascribed  to  our  people  of  fashion,  is  plain  enougt 
in  a very  considerable  portion,  but  still  we  believe 
that  custom  has  less  released  the  gentry  of  this  metrO' 
polls  from  the  restraints  of  moral  considerations,  that 
those  of  any  other  very  wealthy  and  very  populout 
city.  The  English  gentry  are  accustomed  to  regarc 
public  opinion  with  more  anxiety  and  deference  thai 
those  of  other  countries.  They  are  not  by  the  circum 
stances  and  policy  of  this  nation,  placed  so  far  abovt 
the  multitude,  who  for  that  reason  have  assumed  (mort 
than  the  commonalty  of  other  countries)  the  office  o 
public  censor,  ami  the  duty  of  inflicting  the  punishmen 
of  iheir  contempt  on  all  flagitious  olfenders  against  mo 
rals  in  the  highest  class.  Women  of  rank  in  this  city, 
who  have  sinned  against  chastity,  and  gentlemen  whet 
are  unprincipled  and  profligate,  are  scarcely  regarded 
by  the  populace  as  belonging  to  the  rank  they  so  im- 
pudently dishonour.  And,  it  is  beside  to  be  noticed 
as  a proof  of  the  general  decency  and  purity  of  th< 
manners  of  people  of  condition  in  this  metropolis,  that 
no  family  of  rank  can  admit  a detected  prostitute^  oi 
detected  su  iridler  oj  Jushwn^  into  their  houses  or  par- 
lies.  Such  tainted  ch.iracters  may,  as  long  as  the) 
can  keep  open  tables,  draw  a crowd  who  have  no  re. 
putaiion  to  lose,  or  a few  persons  of  good  character 
but  of  interior  stations,  and  desiiiute  of  the  delicac) 
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hat  frels  itself  disgraced  by  communion  with  vice,  al- 
hough  in  a superior.  But  they  wander,  conscious  that 
V)  reputable  door  is  open  to  them  ; conscious  that  si- 
ent  scorn,  at  least,  is  iheir  attendant  wherever  they 
ire,  even  at  their  own  tables  5 when  none  but  their  own 
^servants  are  present;  and  conscious  that  no  knock  at 
l ihcir  doors  announces  a visitor  of  integrity  and  honour. 
I Beside  the  classes  we  have  noticed,  there  are  others 
which  may  either  be  resolved  into  some  of  the  above, 
'or  are  accidental  groupes,  rather  titan  permanent 
; classes. 

Of  the  former  arc  physicians,  surgcons,.and  barris- 
Ir.ers,  who  may  be  classed  with  the  gentry,  with  the  ex- 
t ception  of  a little  peculiarity  of  habits  and  manners; 
und  apothecaries  and  aitornies,  who  may  be  classed 
‘'with  the  better  sort  of  shopkeepers,  with  the  exception 
■of  some,  and  unfortunately  not  a few,  of  the  class  of 
lUtornies,  who  may  well  be  placed  on  a level  with  the 
•7tks/  officers  of  the  law,  or  even  with  the  want  of, 
■fenders  against  the  law. 

Of  the  latter,  are  gimblers,  many  *f  whom  make  a 
eSgure  in  life,  and  pass,  in  many  piaccs,  for  something 
■very  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

VVe  have  seen  that,  (with  the  exception  of  a few 
lindividuals,  who  respectively  d sgrace  the  stations  to 
■'■which  they  belong,  and  one  or  two  classes,  which  in 
^«vcry  city  are  profligate  and  worthless)  every  class  in 
i London  is  superior  in  its  mor.i!  character  tq  every  si- 
milar class  in  other  countries  ; atid  to  this  we  m.iy  add, 
that  there  is  a gencr.il  good-will  and  generosi  ty  of  it  m- 
'per,  diHused  through  this  metropolis,  that  makes  m re 
of  a community  of  interests  m it,  than  is  10  be  found. 
We  believe,  in  any  other  great  city. 

One  word  more  we  ought  to  add  to  this  subject  : — 
all  the  virtues  that  we  have  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  are  of  that  species  the  use  of  which  is  very 
frequent,  but  whose  character  is  not  very  splendid. 
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In  forms,  in  cxierior  appearance,  in  all  ihat  a foreigneJ 
secs  merely  in  passing,  Englishmen  of  every  class  arfl 
almost  equally  defective.  They  serve  you  in  time  ol 
need,  but  tht-y  are  rarely  polite  to  you  at  any  time.  B 

The  streets  of  London  are  better  paved  and  bette: 
lighted  than  those  of  any  metropolis  in  Europe  ; w< 
have  fewer  street  robberies,  and  scarcely  ever  a mid- 
night assassination.  This  last  circumstance  is  owinj 
to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  peojde ; for  whateve 
crimes  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  tempted  to  com 
mit,  those  of  a sanguinary  nature  are  less  frequen 
here  than  they  are  in  any  other  country.  Yet  it  is  sin 
gular,  where  the  police  is  so  ably  regulated,  that  ih< 
watchmen,  our  guardians  of  the  night,  are  generallj 
old  decrepid  men,  who  have  scarcely  strength  to  u$( 
the  alarum,  which  is  their  signal  of  distress  in  cases  o 
emergency.  It  does  credit,  however,  to  the  morals  o 
the  people,  and  to  the  national  spirit,  which  evinces  tha 
the  brave  are  always  benevolent,  when  we  reflect  tha 
during  a period  when  almost  all  kingdoms  exhibit  th« 
outrages  of  anarchy  ; when  blood  has  contaminated  tha 
standard  of  liberty,  and  defaced  the  long-establishesi 
laws  of  nations,  whilst  it  overwhelms  the  altars  of  reli-l 
gion,  this  island  presents  the  throne  of  reason,  placea 
on  the  soil  of  genius,  valour,  and  philan-1 
THROl'HY  I 

The  inieicoursc  of  London  is  so  great,  and  is  in  it- 
self so  surprising,  that  it  seldom  escapes  the  eye  of  ; 
stranger.  Jn  many  other  cities  the  streets  are  narrow 
yet  are  seldom  impeded  -,  that  is  blocked  up  by  car- 
riages and  passengers  j in  Loudon  the  streets  are  ge- 
nerally wide,  yet  this  occurrence  of  being  blocked  uj 
and  stopped  happens  daily. 

It  may  well  excite  admiration  to  go  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  Exchange,  and  pass  a double  row  of  car-|> 
riages,  one  coming,  the  other  going,  with  scarcely  aijt 
intermission.  Yet  when  we  recollect  the  nuinerouit 
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I causes  that  put  so  many  things  and  persons  in  motion, 
we  must  own,  that  this  was  a thing  which  might  haVe 
been  expected. 

Not  only  are  the  streets  filled  with  carriages,  but  with 
; foot  passengers;  so  that  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Lon- 
fdon  appears  like  a moving  multitude,  or  a daily  fair. 
'The  causes  that  bring  this  crowd  tcgciher  are  many, 

’ and  the  principal  of  them  may  easily  be  recollected. 

] Beginning  with  Somerset-house,  and  proceeding  east- 
iward,  we  arrive  progressively  at  all  the  places  where 
• the  chief  mercantile  concerns,  and  many  that  apper- 
: tain  to  government,  are  transacted.  To  mention  the 
; Bank,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  India-house,  the  Ex- 
I cise-office,  and  the  General  and  Twopenny  Post- 
I ofiices,  will  he  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  some 
' of  the  many  causes  that  daily  draw  such  multitudes  into 
I the  city. 

If  we  look  westward,  we  there  find  Westminsterr 
hall,  the  offices  of  government,  'he  theatres,  Bond- 
street,  St.  James's,  the  Parks,  and  the  mingled  ohjccts 
of  pleasure  and  business  that  attract  the  crowd. 

The  public  roads  and  avenues  of  London  are  no 
less  woriiiy  of  observation,  and  the  vessels,  great  and 
small,  that  enter  the  port  of  London,  exceed  in  num- 
bers those  of  any  other  of  the  cities  in  England,  or  of 
the  world,  consequently  the  unlading  of  those  vessels 
must  greatly  add  to  the  intercourse.  The  Hackney- 
coaches  in  London  are  very  numerous.  Gentlemen’s 
carriages  are  much  more  so,  and  the  number  of  licensed 
carts,  waggons,  dray',  and  oiher  vehicles,  which  are 
employed  in  London  and  its  environs,  and  which  are 
obliged  in  be  registered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
amount  to  upwards  of  30,000. 
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CHAP.  III. 

PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION  OK  OBJECTS  THAT 
SEVERALLY  DESERVE  NOTICE  IN  LONDON. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

S/.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

THE  chief  ornament  of  London  is  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  on  an  eminence  situated  between  Cheap- 
side  on  the  cast  and  Ludgatc-strect  on  the  west. 

The  body  of  this  church  is  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
Over  the  space  where  the  lines  of  that  figure  intersect 
each  other,  rises  a stately  dome,  from  the  top  of  which 
springs  a lantern  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a balcony  ; on  the  lan- 
tern rests  a gilded  ball,  and  on  that  a cross,  (gilded 
also)  which  crowns  the  ornaments  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice. 

The  length  of  this  church,  including  the  portico,  is 
500  feet ; the  breadth  iioO;  the  heigni,  to  the  top  of 
the  cross,  34-0;  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  dome, 
145 ; and  the  entire  circumference  of  the  building, 
2,292  feet.  A dwarf  stone-wall,  supporting  a beau- 
tiful balustrade  of  cast-iron,  surrounds  the  church,  I 
and  separates  a large  area,  which  is  properly  the  I 
church-yard,  from  a spacious  carriage-way  on  the  I 
south-side,  and  a broad  convenient  foot  pavement  on  j, 
the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cathedral  are  thus  very  t 
ga-at  i but  the  quantity  of  ground  the  aixhuect  chose 
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• to  cover,  is  not  that  by  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  5 
since  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  and  he  beauty  and 

.elegance  of  its  proportions,  very  justly  rank  this 
. church  among  the  noblest  edilkcs  of  the  modern  world. 

The  church  is  adorned  with  three  porticos ; one  at 
t the  principal  entrance,  facing  the  west,  and  running 
-parallel  with  the  opening  of  Ludgate-sireet  ; a' d the 
other  two  facing  the  north  and  south,  at  the  cxtremi- 
t ties  of  the  cross  ailc,  and  corresponding  m heir  aichi- 
lecture.  These  fine  omuments,  whether  c*  nsulercd 
■separately,  or  as  they  atfbrd  variety  and  lelie  to  the 
■form  of  the  edifice,  deserve  to  be  peculiarly  ngarded. 
The  western  portico,  perhaps,  combines  as  m' > h gra.  e 
■and  magnificence  as  any  specimen  of  the  kind  in  'he 
s world.  Jt  consists  of  iWlve  lofty  Corinthian  columns 
:belo'v,  and  eight  composite  above,  supporting  a granu 
: pediment ; the  vvhole  resting  on  an  elevated  base,  the 
nascent  to  which  is  by  a flight  of  twe  iy-’'vo  square 
‘ steps  of  black  marble,  running  tire  entire  Icneih  r f the 
i portico.  The  portico  at  the  northern  entrance,  con- 

• sists  of  a dome,  supported  bv  si\  Corinthian  columns, 
with  an  ascent  of  twelve  ctreular  steps  of  black  inar- 

i blc.  The  opposite  portico  is  similar,  except  mat  the 
ascent  consists  of  iwemv-nve  steps,  the  ground  on  that 
side  being  in  this  proportion  lower.  The  great  dome 
is  ornamented  with  thirty  two  columns  below,  and  a 
1 range  of  pilastres  above.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
I the  church,  is  a circular  projection  forming  a recess 
within  for  the  communiou-tahlc.  '1  he  walls  are 
wrought  in  rustic,  and  strengthened  and  ornamented 
by  two  rows  of  coupled  pilasters,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  being  Corinthian,  and  the  other  Composite. 
The  northern  and  southern  sides  have  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon elegance.  The  corners  of  the  western  from  are 
crowned  with  lur.ets  of  an  airy  and  light  form.  But 
these  we  have  purposely  left  to  be  spoken  of  last,  be- 
. cause  they  arc  unsuitable  to  the  general  style  of  this 
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fine  structurt*.  And,  no  doubt,  other  objections  may 
e justly  formed  against  detached  portions  of  the  ar, 
chitecture.  The  successive  dome,  lantern,  ball,  and 
^oss  have  no  relation  to  each  o'ht-r  ; nor  have  ihe 
three  uppermost  anv  connection  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  building.  But,  it  is  due  from  every 
compiler  of  a description  of  London,  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  great  architect  of  this  noble  edifice, 
to  say,  that,  had  his  fine  taste  and  exalted  genius  been 
uncontrouhd  in  forming  the  plan,  this  capital  would 
have  boasted  of  a more  pure  structure  than  the  pre- 
sent cathedral.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  invented  the 
successive  plans  for  this  work  ; the  first  of  which,  the 
purest  and  favourite  of  himself,  was  rejefted  by  icno- 
ranec  and  superstition,  for  its  too  near  approatm  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  Grecian  temples.  Fortunately  for 
the  arcl-.itect’s  fame,  the  model  (by  Sir  Christoher 
Wren)  of  that  plan  is  preserved,  and  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  cathedral.  And,  after  all,  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land may  deem  herself  happy  in  possessing  a cathe- 
dral, so  little  debased  with  the  corruptions  of  archi- 
tecture as  is  this  beautiful  pile. 

The  inside  of  St.  Paul’s  is  so  far  from  correspond- 
ing in  beauty  with  its  exterior,  that  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  decoration.  Tfic  interior  part  of 
the  dome  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  a con- 
temporary with  the  architect,  who  was  but  ill  quali- 
fied to  run  a kindred  course  with  him.  An  attempt 
has,  of  late  years,  been  made  to  relieve  the  sullen 
style  of  the  inside,  by  the  ornament  of  statues  and  mo- 
numents, erected  to  the  memories  of  great  men  ; and 
the  plan  deserves  high  praise,  as  departing  from  the 
taste  for  monumental  architecture.  Three  statues  and 
five  monuments  are  placed  in  St.  Paul’s,  in  proper  si- 
tuations, and  on  a plan  of  general  propriety. 

The  statues  are  p^ain  full-length  figures,  standing 
on  marble  pedestals,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  in 
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honour  of  Dr.  Sarmiel  John  vn,  the  ceic  jrated  Howard, 
,and  Sir  Will  am  Jones,  a ma-  whose  studv  ii  was  to 
nnake  the  British  name  honoured  and  revered  amo:  g 
•the  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Tne  two  fi-st  are  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ba'.on.  The  monumet  ts  have  been 
1 erected  to  the  memory  of  Captains  Burgess,  F.iulkner, 
VWesicoit,  Riou,  and  M ' S.  and  General  Dundas,  who 
Tell  in  the  last  war,  glor.  jusly  fighting  in  their  coun- 
try’s cattle, 

lights  part  of  ihe  cathedral  the  spectator  will  be 
Itsiruci  with  the  app'/aran't  <if  a numb'r  ot  latiend 
tHags,  the  trophies  of  British  valor,  Ttiosc  over  the 
|saiie  leading  from  the  weitein  door  were  taken  in  part 
v'durmg  the  American  war,  and  the  rest  by  the  Duke 
lof  York,  at  Vaienciennes ; those  on  tioth  sides  ; '-ir 
I the  north  door  were  reprisa's  made  from  th<;  Trench  _ 
It)'  Lord  Howe,  on  the  1st  of  June,  179 i ; opposite  lo 
I these,  on  the  right,  are  the  flags  taken  ti'-m  the  Spa- 
iniards  by  Lord  Nelson,  in  17./7  ; and  on  the  left  are 
1 those  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Lord  Duncan,  at  Cam- 
iperdown,  and  by  Lord  Keith,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
! Mope. 

The  two  turrets  on  the  right  and  left  of  tl,e  west 
. front  are  each  two  humlrcd  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  by  having  their  ; ngles  placed  contrary  to  those  of 
the  building,  disgust  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In  the 
one  on  the  southern  side  is  ihe  great  clock,  the  bell 
of  which  may  be  heard  m the  most  distant  part  of  i-cn- 
don,  when  the  wind  is  in  that  quarter. 

The  architecture  of  the  inside  of  St.  Paul’s  gives  no 
sa-iif  iciion,  euhvr  in  (he  entire  design,  or  in  any  of 
me  proportions.  Yet,  we  must  not  condemn  the  ge- 
nius of  the  i rcat  niasier  of  this  work.  VVe  know  some- 
thing or  the  difticuhics  he  had  to  encounter,  in  rearing 
this  b lilding.  as  much  upon  his  j -.n  noble  con' i*j)i ions 
as  It  tV'W  is;  but  we  do  not  know  the  whole  history 
of  the  Ignorance  he  had  to  oppose.  Tuc  internal  part 
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of  his  model  is  as  beautiful  in  its  construction,  as  ihi 
inside  or  this  caihedral  is  clumsy. 

^”'**^*^  pavement,  up  lo  the  altar,  is  of  marble 
chiefly  consisting  of  square  slabs,  alternately  black  anc 
white  ; and  is  very  justly  admired.  The  'floor  rounc 
the  communion-table  is  of  the  same  kind  of  marble 
mingled  with  porphyry.  The  communion  table  hat 
no  other  beauty ; for,  though  it  is  ornamented  wit! 
four  fluted  pilasters,  that  are  very  noble  in  their  form 
they  arc  merely  painted  and  veined  with  go'd,  in  imi- 
tation of  lapis  lazuli.  Eight  Corinthian  column?,  of 
•blue  and  white  marble,  of  exquisite  beauty,  support 
the  organ  gallery.  The  screen  that  incloses  the  choir, 
IS  poi  r in  itself,  and  forms  an  absurdity,  by  its  Gothic 
architei  ture,  in  ilu-  midst  of  the  Grecian  style  of  the 
stone-woik.  '1  he  reader’s  desk  is  a fine  example  of 
us  kind  ; it  is  composed  of  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wing),  standing,  surrounded  wifjt  rails,  which  are  of 
brass  and  gilt. 

I iiis  cjtiiedral  was  built  at  the  national  expence, 
and  cost  736,752/.  2s.  3id.  exclusive  of  the  iron  ba- 
lustrade on  the  wall  surroundimr  the  space  that  is  pro. 
perly  the  church-yard,  which,  wu'n  its  seven  iron  gates, 
weigii  200  Ions,  and  8 1 pounds,  and  cost  1 1 ,202/,  Of.  6d. 
This  immeirse  edifice  was  reared  in  33  years,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  the  2 lit  of  June,  1675,  and  the 
building  completed  in  J7  lO,  exclusive  of  some  of  the 
decorations  which  were  not  finished  till  1723.  The 
highest  stone  of  the  lantern  was  laid  on  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Wren,  son  of  thearchutet,  in  1710.  St,  Peter’s 
at  Rome  was  133  years  in  building;  a succession  nf 
twelve  architects  being  employed  on  the  work,  under 
9 succession  of  nineteen  popes.  St.  Paul's  was  builr 
by  one  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  by  one  ma- 
son, Mr,  Strong ; and  while  one  prelate,  Dr.  Henry 
Compton,  filled  ihe  see. 

Jn  the  area  of  the  west  front  is  placed  a statue  of 
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,3ueen  Anne,  formed  of  white  marble,  but  in  the 
; nost  wreuhcd  taste.  Oj  the  base  of  the  pedestal  are 
.-epresented  the  ngures  of  Britannia  with  her  spear, 
■?rante  with  a crown  in  hcisJap,  Ireland  with  her  harp, 
und  America  with  a bow.  This  statue  and  its  accom- 
;janiments,  together  with  the  sculpture  in  the  pedi- 
-neni,  representing  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  were 
ahe  work  of  Francis  Bird. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 

And  Price  of  seeing  them. 

St.  Paul's  is  open  for  divine  service,  three  limes 
cevery  day  in  the  year — at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
an  summer,  and  seven  in  the  winter  ; a quarter  before 
taen  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  a quarter  after  itiree 
co’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  all  other  times  the  doors 
-are  shut,  and  no  person  admitted  but  su.h  as  are  will- 
iiing  to  pay  for  seeing  the  church  and  its  curiosities. 
SStrangers  will  find  admittance  by  knocking  at  the 
:door  of  the  northern  portico.  A person  is  leady 
'■within  to  pass  the  visitor  to  the  stair  ca^e  leading  to 
the  curiosities,  for  which  he  i\cm7tn6sJou’'.pence. 

1st.  The  Library  is  the  first  object  to  be  seen  in  the 
. ascent  j the  charge  for  which  is  twOrpence.  It  is  a 
f handsome  room,  about  fifty  fc-et  by  forty,  having  shelves 
I of  books  to  tlie  top,  with  a gallery  running  along  the 
sides.  The  Hoor  is  of  oak,  consisting  of  ‘i,376  small 
square  pieces,  and  is  not  only  curious  for  its  being  in- 


♦ For  this  first  cost,  the  visitor  passes  to  the  two  galleries 
on  the  oiilside  of  llie  cluirvh,  the  first  beiiiit  on  the  l -p  f)f 
■ the  uuloiiiiade,  and  the  liighest  at  tlie  foot  of  the  lant-rii. 
’ Many  per-uiis  pay  no  more  than  this  first  charge,  (lour- 
; pene  ‘,)_and  amuse  themselves  by  the  pDf|)<'ct  fiuin  eiuier, 
or  both' of  the  galleries.  For  each  ot  the  other  curios. ties 
there  is  a separate  charge,  aud  the  visitor  niav  see  or  pass 
by  which  of  iliein  he  pleasvs.  Tine  body  of  the  >'hurch  may 
he  seen  for  two-pence. 
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laid,  without  a nail  or  ptg  to  fasten  the  parts,  but  ii 
extremely  neat  in  the  workmanship,  and  very  beautifu 
in  its  appearance.  The  collection  of  books  is  neiihei 
large  nor  very  valuable.  The  principal  things  pointec 
out  to  a stranger,  are  several  beautifully  carved  stone 
pillars;  some  Latin  maiuiscripis,  beautifully  written 
by  monks,  800  years  ago  ; and  an  English  manuscript 
illuminated  ; containing  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
convent,  written  in  Oltl  English  about  500  years  since, 
both  this  and  the  others  are  in  very  fine  preservation. 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  wlio  filled  the 
sre  (luring  the  whole  time  of  building  tlie  caihedraL 
and  who  fitted  up  this  library  at  his  own  expence,  and 
gave  it  to  the  church,  is  placed  over  the  fire  place,  and 
Has  not  only  some  merit  in  the  painting,  but  fills  the 
mind  with  pleasure  from  the  above  circumstances. 
The  minor  canons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  of 
the  cathedral,  have  access  to  these  books,  and  may 
borrow  any  of  them,  under  certain  restrictions. 

3.  The  Model,  formed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
order,  from  his  first  design  for  this  cathedral,  is  that 
which  no  man  of  taste  will  behold  wiihf  ut  indescribable 
emotions,  both  for  its  own  exquisite  beauty,  and  tor 
its  being  die  favourite  dcrign  of  that  great  architect. 
A common  mistake,  that  ought  to  be  particularly 
pointed  out,  is,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  took  this 
design  from  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  plan  was  the 
invention  of  his  own  genius,  working  with  the  noble 
productions  of  other  great  men  in  his  eye  ; but,  using 
these  only  as  part  of  his  materials,  and  confiding  in 
his  own  creative  mind  for  the  elPect  he  was  ambitious 
to  produce.  The  model  is  of  one  story  only,  and  much 
more  simple  in  all  other  respects  than  the  cathedral  itself. 
For  that  elegance  which  results  from  the  difficult  union 
of  simplicity  and  variety,  it  is  mr^fconspicuous.  The 
wonderful  power  of  the  architect  is  discovered  by  the 
joint  contemplation  of  this  mtidel,  and  of  the  church ; 
ih’e  latter,  departing  as  it  does  from  th  purity  of  his 
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■ first  conception,  to  meet  the  vulgar  notions  of  supersti- 
tfbn,  vet  presenting  a master- piece  of  the  art  of  ano- 
ther kind.  Still  it  is  generally  to  be  lamented,  that 
this  model  was  not  preferred  to  that  from  which  the 
, church  is  built.  Here  is  also  a model  of  an  ahar-picce 
taken  from  St.  Petei’s  at  Rome,  which  the  architect 
untended  for  this  cathedral,  had  his  own  pi  n been 
; followed.  The  charge  for'seeing  these  models  is  lu-o. 
pfence. 

4.  The  Clock-uork  and  Great  Bell,  are  to  be  seen 
:for  two-f:euce.  The  former  is  curious,  both  for  the 
rmagniiudc  jI  its  wheels  and  other  parts,  and  the  very 
•.'great  accuracy  and  fineness  of  its  workmanship.  The 
Idength  of  the  pendulum  is  foirriecn  feet,  and  the 

weight  at  the  extremSiy  1 cwt.“* 

The  Great  Bill,  in  the  sonthorn  tower,  weighs 
111,470.  The  hammer  i>f  ibc  cl- rk  strikes  the  hours 
.on  this  bell,  which  may  be  heard  at  .1  great  distance, 
;and  is  uncommonlv  fine  in  its  tone.  The  great  bell  is 
inever  tolled  but  oir  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or 
isome.of  the  roval  family;  or  for  tlie  bishop  of  Lon- 
.don ; or  for  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ; and,  when  tolled, 
uhe  clapper  is  moved  and  not  the  bell. 

5.  The  IVhtspexi-nf.^alu  ry  is  a very  great  curiosity. 
It  is  l40  yards  in  cir  t.in'crcncc.  A stone  sut  runs 

trcuiic^  the  gahery  along  th-;  to  t of  the  vvail.  On  the 
5 side  directly  opposite  me  J or  by  whicn  the  vinior  en- 
ters, several  yards  of  the  sea'  are  covered  witn  mat- 
I ting,  on  which  the  visitor  being  seated  ; the  man  who 
! shews  the  gallery,  whispers,  with  the  mouth  cLcse  to 


* Wc  recoininewl  strangers,  If  (wssible,  to  visit  this  part 
of  the  cathedral  between  the  hours  nf  twelve  and  one,  as  at 
that  time  the  man  whf)  superinteiels  rhe  cIock,  to  whkI  it 
up,  will  lie  on  the  spot  to  afford  any  as.sislunce,  and  «i»e  the 
proper  expl.matii-ns.  The  specurior  will  1I19  well  t"  talo  ^ 
survey,ol  the  strLtts  Irom  ih.s  |iiace  before  he  ascends  to 
the  upper  galieriec. 
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the  wall,  near  the  door,  at  the  distance  of  140  fee 
from  the  visitor,  who  hears  his  words  in  a loud  voice 
seemingly  at  his  ear.  The  mere  shiutin?  of  the  dooi 
produces  a sound  to  those  on  the  opposite  sear,  likt 
violent  claps  of  thunder.  The  effect  is  not  so  perfec 
if  the  visitor  sits  down  half-way  between  the  door  ant 
the  matted  seat ; and  still  less  so  if  he  stand  near  tht 
man  who  speaks,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

The  marble  pavement  of  the  church  is  extrcmel) 
beautiful,  seen  f^rom  this  gallery.  The  painting  on  tin 
inner  side  of  the  dome,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  it 
viewed  with  most  advantage  here.  The  subjects  art 
the  passages  in  St.  Paul’s  life;  treated  in  eight  coni' 
partments:  1.  His  Conversion  ; 2.  Punishing  Elymas 
the  sorcerer  with  blindness ; 3.  Curing  the  poor  crip- 
ple at  Lystra,  and  the  worship  paid  him  by  the  priests 
»f  Jupiter,  as  a god;  4.  Conversion  of  the  jailor; 
5.  Preaching  at  Ephesus ; 6.  The  burning  of  the  nia- 
gic  books,  in  consequence  of  the  miracles  he  wrought 
there;  7.  Trial  before  Agrippa  ; 8.  Hjb  shipwreck 
on  the  island  of  Melita  (Malta),  with  the  miracle  of 
the  viper. 

These  paintings  are  now  going  to  decay;  but  at 
they  may  be  replaced  bj  something  infinitely  mure  va- 
luable, it  is  not  greatly  to  be  lamented.  The  inside 
of  this  dome  aflbrds  an  incomparable  place  and  oegasion, 
for  the  commencement  of  a plan  of  decorating  our 
churches  with  paintings  by  the  best  artists,  that  ought 
immediately  to  be  embraced. 

An  iron  balustrade,  running  round  the  inner  circle 
of  the  gallery,  screens  the  wall  from  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  to  the  painted  pilastres,  frotn  the  view  of  a 
spectator  below.  But  that  part  of  the  wall  is  seen  in 
the  gallery,  and  is  not  only  unornameiued,  but  in  a 
very  dirty  and  unsc-emly  condition.  The  whispering- 
gallery  is  shewn  for  twopence. 

().  The  Ball  is  to  be  seen  for  one  shilling  and  six. 
pence  for  each  person  ; and  ono  shilling  more  is  paid 
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D ihe  guide;  so  that,  if  only  one  person  ascends  to 
ue  ball,  it  is  at  the  cxpence  of  tux)  shilUugs  and  six- 
■^ice  ; if  more  than  one,  the  guide  having  ontj^  a shil- 
■iugf  the  expence  to  each  is  lessened  in  proportion  to 
he  number.  The  ascent  to  the  ball  is  attended  with 
ome  difficulty,  and  is  encountered  by  few ; yet,  both 
.he  ball  and  passage  to  it  well  deserve  the  labour. 
IThe  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  ball  is  six  feet  two 
aiches ; and  it  will  contain  twelve  persons. 

Tlie  prospect  from  every  part  of  the  ascent  to  the 
-eop  of  St.  Paul’s,  wherever  an  opening  presents  itself, 
Its  extremely  curious.  Perhaps  the  elTect  is  most  coni- 
pplctc  from  the  gallery  surrounding  the  foot  of  the  lan- 
uborn.  The  metropolis,  fiom  that  spot,  has  a kind  of 
rmimic  appearance,  like  the  objects  in  a fantoccini. 
TThe  streets,  the  pavements,  the  carriages,  anti  foot- 
ppassengers,  have  all  the  appearance  of  fairy  ground 
.and  fairy  objects.  The  spectator,  contemplating  the 
bbustle  of  the  diminutive  throng  below,  is  removed  a 
! little  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  usual  sympathy  with  them  ; 
land,  as  if  they  were  emmets,  asks  himself  iiivolunia- 
irily,  “ in  what  are  those  little,  consequential,  eager 
.animals  engaged  ?” 

The  form  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
itry,  is  most  perfectly  seen  from  the  gallery  at  the  foot 
of  the  lanthorn,  on  a bright  summer  day.  The  ascent 
to  this  gallery  is  by  534  steps,  of  which  i2G0,  nearest  the 
bottom,  are  extremely  easy  ; those  above  difficult,  and 
in  some  parts,  dark  and  unpleasant.  In  the  ascent  to 
this  gallery  may  be  seen  the  brick  cone  tli.at  supports 
ilie  lanthorn,  with  its  ball  and  cross ; the  outer  dome 
being  turned  on  the  outside  of  the  cone,  and  the  inner 
dome  turned  on  the  inside.  The  entire  contrivance 
to  produce  the  elTect  within  the  church,  and  on  the 
outside,  intended  by  the  architect,  is  extremely  fine 
and  marvellous.  From  the  pavement  of  thcchurtli,  the 
interior  dome  appears  one  uninterrupted  dome  to  the 
upper  extremity;  but  it  consists,  in  tact,  of  two  parts, 
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the  lower  and  principal  dome,  havdhg  a large  cirrular 
aperture  at  its  top,  through  whirh  is  seen  a imall  d<  nic, 
that  appears  part  of  the 'great  ancl--ln\ver  dome,  al- 
theugh  entirely  separated  from  it,'  being  luVned  also 
within  the  cone,  but  considerably  above  ii.  The  lim- 
ber work,  which  nrengihens  at  once  'the  outef-tlome 
and  the  cone  within  it,  is  an  object  that  the  stranger 
will  do  well  to  inspect.  In  a word,  for  the  cost'of 
fourpence,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  admits  the 
visitor  to  the  highest  gallery,  hours  may  be  passed  in 
the  contemplation  of  many  curious  and  pleasing  objects. 

The  crypis  or  vaults  of  St.  Paul’s  are  silent  dreary 
mansions,  lighted,  at  distant  intervals,  by  grated  prison- 
like  windows,  which  afford  partial  gleams  of  light, 
strong  intervals  of  shade  intervening.  The  vast  piers 
and  immense  arches  tlivide  the  vaults  into  three  ave- 
nues; tiic  middle  one  under  the  dome  is  tptally  dark, 
and  a portion  of  the  north  aile,  at  the  cast  end,  fs  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Faith.  It  is  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  interments,  and  the  spac*e  is  railed  in.  When  the 
ancient  church  was  finally  destroyed,  many  monumental 
statues  were  broken  to  pieces,' and  the  alabaster  pow- 
dered for  cement.  A few  escaped,  arid  those  are  now 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Faith. 

On  the  9ih  of  January,  1806,  the  remains  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  took  place 
between  the  British  and  combined  p'rench  and  Spanish 
fleets  on  the  21st  of  October  preceding,  off  Cape  Tra- 
falgar, were  interred  with  the  greatest  funeral  pomp, 
in  this  cathedral,  attended  by  the  most  numerous,  grand, 
and  solemn,  procession  ever  witnessed.  His  tomb  is 
beneath  the  pavement  immediately  under  the  dome, 
and  it  is  intended  to  erect  a superb  monument  to  his 
memory. 
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WESTMINSTER-ABBEY ; 

Or,  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

‘ This  inicresting  edifice  derives  its  name  of  West- 
minsier-abbey,  from  its  situation  in  the  western  part 
ff  the  town,  and  its  original  destination  as  the  chi^rch 
tf  a monastery.  It  was  founded  by  Seberi  king 
If  the  East  Saxons,  but  being  afterwards  destroyed 
ry  the  Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  king  Edgar  in  938. 
[/dward  the  Confessor  again  rebuilt  the  church  in  1003  ; 
innd  Pope  Nicholas  II.  constituted  it  a place  of  inaugu- 
ration of  the  kings  of  England.  The  monastery  was 
surrendered  by  the  abbot  and  monks  to  Henry  VHII. 
iwho,  at  first,  converted  the  establishment  into  a college 
kf  secular  canons,  under  the  government  of  a dean, 
rand  afterwards  into  a cathedral,  of  which  the  county 
:.-)f  Middlesex  (with  the  exception  of  the  parish  of  Ful- 
baam,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  London)  was  the  dio- 
ccese.  Edward  VI.  dissolved  the  see,  and  restored  the 
[college,  which  was  converted  by  Mary  into  its  onginai 
etstablishment  of  an  abbey.  h.lizabeth  dissolved  that 
innstitution  in  1360,  and  founded  tlK-  present  establish- 
[tment,  which  is  a college  consisting  of  a dean,  twelve 
vsecular  canons,  and  thirty  petty  canons,  to  which  is  at- 
tiaclied  a school  of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  Queen’s, 
or  Eing’s,  Scholars,  with  a master  and  usher;  and 
iaiio  twelve  alms-men,  an  organist,  and  choristers. 

That  the  institution  of  the  school  is  very  ancient,  i* 
pproved  by  lugulphus,  abbot  of  Crowland,  who  speaks 
«of  his  being  educated  at  Westminster  School,  in  the 
•.time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  probable  the 
s school  was  founded  about  the  same  time  with  the  ab- 
hbey. 

The  present  church  was  built  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
I successor,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  towers  at  the 
» western  entrance,  which  are  the  work  of  Sir  Christo- 
I pher  Wren.  The  length  of  this  church  is  3b0  feet, 
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the  breadth  of  the  nave  72  feet ; and  the  length  of  the 
cross  aile  195  feet.  Jf  wholly  disencumbered  of  the 
buildings  which  on  the  south  and  east  are  attached  to 
it,  the  outside  of  this  edifice  would  present  a noble  as- 
pen ; yet,  it  cannot  be  ca'lled  beautiful,  even  to  a go- 
thic  style,  being  wholly  devoid  of  that  unrivalled  light- 
ness, by  which  many  stupendous  gothic  structures  are 
distinguished.  The  great  gate  on  the  northern  side 
has  been  praised  with  a little  extravagance.  This  en- 
trance has  a very  fine  effect,  but  falls  short  of  the  de- 
gree of  magnificence  and  beauty  ascribed  to  it. 

The  interior  architect itre  of  this  church  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  extol  too  highly,  as  a specimen  of  the 
excellencies  of  gutnic  art.  J t is  in  the  usual  form,  of  a 
long  cross  j and,  at  the  western  entrance,  where  the 
entire  plan  is  embraced  at  once,  the  spectator’s  mind 
is  wholly  filled  with  that  wonder  which,  we  believe, 
always  results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  best  go- 
thic piles. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  of  this  church,  and  of  the  cross 
aile,  is  supported  by  two  rosvs  of  arches,  one  above 
the  other,  each  of  the  pillars  of  which  is  a union  of  one 
ponderous  round  pillar,  and  four  of  similar  form,  but 
extremely  slender.  These  ailes  being  extremely  lofty, 
and  one  of  the  small  pillars  continued  ihroughou  , from 
the  base  to  the  roof,  iliey  produce  an  idea  that  is  un- 
commonly grand  and  awful.  There  arc  two  side  ailes 
lower  than  the  nave,  in  a just  proportion,  and  which 
certainly  unite,  wuh  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  to 
produce  a very  hamionious  effect. 

The  choir  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
It  is  divided  from  the  western  part  of  the  great  aile 
by  a pair  of  noble  iron  gates,  and  terminates  at  the  east 
by  an  elegant  altar  of  white  marble.* **^  On  the  north 
and  south  it  is  enclosed  by  handsome  stalls,  in  the  go- 


* Tlie  altar  is,  however,  of  Grecian  arcbirectun,  aud 

atnidst  the  Gotlnc  is  out  of  its  place. 
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tbic  Style-  TliC  floor  is  of  marble  slabs,  alternately 
Jack  and  white.  The  altar  is  enclosed  with  a very 
line  ballustrade,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  floor  is  a large 
•quare  of  curious  Mosaic  work,  of  porphyry,  and  other 
uones  of  various  colours.  The  entire  root  of  the  choir 
)S  ornamented  with  small  white  tiles,  and  is  divided  in- 
ao  compartments,  bordered  with  gilt  carved  work."* 

In  this  choir  is  performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning 
:he  kin.;S  and  queens  of  England. 

Tne  beauty  of  the  interior  of  this  church  is.  how- 
tever  defaced  by  a crowd  of  monuments.  Mnnumen- 
ual  architecture  might,  with  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
ttombs,  form  an  imercsiing,  and  perhaps  a beautiful 
.'Spectacle,  in  an  open  sp.ice,  but  in  a large  edifice, 
imoniimcnt  are  little  pieies  ot  mimic  architecture, 
imocked  by  the  dlmrnsions  of  the  surrounding  pile; 
iand,  being  p aced  agiinst  the  wal'*,  not  as  tablets  and 
^appendages,  but  as  itidepetideni  a.>d  ri\al  produiiioni 
of  architect  lire,  they  iniciropt.  tlislract,  amt  clfend  the 
leye,  when  the  spccia'ons  i ndtasounng  to  comprehend 
:the  whole  plan  of  the  in  t rior  of  the  building.  In  some 
I places  the  1 gbt  anil  characteristic  arches  ot  this  build- 
ing are  blocked  tip  wnli  walls,  to  stive  as  a back 
ground  lo  moi  umems;  and  ihe  ciiiireiiess  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  tile  church  is  broken  by  ihese  obiruders. 

A tew,  notwiihsiatiding.  are  t»  be  sp<  ken  ot  with 
some  degree  of  praise.  Ti  lie  best  arc  ibe  productions 
of  Koubilliac  ami  Bacon.  Tlie  imchanual  execution 


* ( In  tin- 'nil  111  July,  h-i'.i,  tl.e  n»)fofllie  tower  in  the 
centre,  ov(  r tin-  choir,  "a-  discovi  red  to  l>e  on  liic,  tiiroiiglr 
the  unpariionabli'  iienliy*  iin  ot  v.iiii- plumbers  employed  m 
rep'diriiijt  tin  roof.  It,  feiie  eflectuai  a.sMst.iiiee  euiild  be  pro- 
enreri,  tie-  whole  of  that  part  ot  the  iiHifwas  in  Ibunes,  and 
shortly  after  it  fell  in,  domg  eonsiiU  ruble  damage  to  tlie 
cboir,  stall.>-,  pews,  etc.;  but  fortimalely  no  inaUrial  injury 
was  dune  to  the  other  p.iits  ot  the  buildmg,  or  to  any  ot  the 
munuuicnts.  It  has  since  been  conipltti  ly  rcaloitcl. 
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of  the  former  artist  is  accurate  and  spirited,  but  his  de- 
signs are  not  always  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  mo- 
nument erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Nightingale  and  her  husband,  has  immortalized  the 
fame  of  Roubilliac.  This  wonderful  tomb  is  charac- 
ieri>tic  from  the  key  stone  of  the  rustic  niche  to  the 
base  of  the  yawning  sepulchre,  whose  heavy  doors  have 
grated  open  to  release  a skeleton  bound  in  the  habili- 
ments of  the  grave,  of  such  astonishing  truth  of  ex- 
pression and  correctness  of  arrangement,  as  it  perhaps 
never  fell  to  the  genius  of  one  man  besides  to  execute. 
The  dying  figure  of  Lady  Elizabeth  seems  to  exert  its 
last  fading  strength  to  clasp  and  lean  upon  her  hus- 
band, whose  extended  arm  would  repel  the  unerring 
dart  pointed  at  her  breast. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cross  ailc  are 
erected  monuments  to  the  memory  of  several  of  our 
ctninent  poets.  Tnis  interesting  spot  is  called  Poets 
Corner  ; and  never  could  place  be  named  with  more 
propriety,  for  here  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Butler,  Thomson,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  &c.  Here  also, 
as  if  this  spot  were  dedicated  to  genius  of  the  highest 
rank,  are  the  tombs  of  Handel  and  Garrick. 

Jn  the  south  aile,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  mo- 
numents are  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  W.  Hargrave,  Esq. 
Captain  James  Cornwall,  &c.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Abbey  are  those  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Dr. 
Mead,  Sir  Charles  VV'ager,  the  Earl  of  Chailfim,  clcc. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  not  far  from  it  is 
that  of  Earl  Stanhope.  Near  the  great  gates,  and  op- 

fiosite  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  side  by  side, 
ic  the  remains  of  those  two  great  political  rivals,  Wil- 
liam Pat  and  Charles  James  Pox. 
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Lord  Mansfield's  Monument. 

This  grand  monument  is  erected  beneath  one  of  the 
ofiy  arches  of  the  abbey,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
TOSS  aile.  1 1 is  insular,  having  no  wall  to  block  up 
hhe  arch,  and  destroy  the  building,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rnameiit.  From  the  northern  entrance  of  the  church 
: is  seen  with  most  advantage,  the  whole  des'gn,  which 
M marked  by  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  exc  u- 
lion,  being  discovered  at  one  view,  although  the  mo- 
> lumeni  is  in  a circular  form. 

Lord  Mansfield  is  represented  in  judge’s  robes,  sit- 
ring on  the  scat  of  jusiici . holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
licroll  of  parchment,  with  hts  right  hand  resting  on  his 
n:nee,  and  having  his  left  foot  a little  advanced.  The 
leat  of  justice  is  placed  on  a circular  elevation  of  pe- 
uliar  elegance.  The  figure  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
aken  from  a pjinting  by  S r Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is 
executed  with  so  mi*<  h spirit  and  judgment  by  the 
SKulptor,  mat  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  done  im- 
mediately from  the  life. 

rCURIOSlTIES  OK  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

These  consist  chiefly  of  eleven  chapi  Is,  at  the  east- 
:rn  end  of  the  church,  wnh  their  teinbs.  The  usual 
entrance  to  hem  is  by  an  iron  gaic,  at  the  south  east 
'orner  of  the  chtirih  ; within  wiucti  a verger  always 
itteud>  to  shew  them  to  strangers. 

• Eduard  the  Cvnjcssor's  Chapel. 

Immediaielv  behind  the  altar  of  the  church  stands  a 
chapel  dedicatcti  to  Fldward  the  Confessor,  upon  an 
elevated  door,  o which  there  is  a fiiglu  of  steps  on 
the  northern  side.  The  shrine  of  the  lonfessor,  which 
stands  in  the  cen're,  was  erected  by  Henry  111.  and 
was  curiously  ornamented  with  M sate  work  of  co- 
loured stoiifa,  which  have  been  picked  away  in  every 
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part  within  reach.  Wiihin  the  shrine  ii  a chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  Confessor.  The  frieze  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  confessor  is  highly  curious. 

The  tomb  of  Henry  HI.  is  in  the  iame  cliapel  : it 
has  been  extremely  splendid,  but  is  now  mutilated 
and  most. infamously  destroyed  by  breaking  away  the 
inlaid  parts.  Ttie  table  on  which  lies  the  kin  g’s  ef-| 
figy  in  brass,  is  supported  by  four  twisted  pillars,  ena- 
melled and  gilt.  This  tomb,  which  is  a line  specimen 
of  its  kind,  is  almost  entire  on  ih6  side  next  the  area. 

This  chapel  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Edwards  I. 
and  his  queen  Eleanor;  of  Edward  III.  and  queen 
Philippa;  of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen  ; of  Marga- 
ret daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.;  of  King  Henry  V.j 
and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VId.  The 
monument  of  Henry  V.  is  inclosed  by  a grand  iron 
gate.|  The  great  arch  over  the  tomb  is  full  of  ribs 
and  pannels,  and  the  headless  figure  of  Henry  still  re- 
mains ; the  head  was  of  solid  silver,  and  stolen  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  was  a 
x'h.«ntry  directly  over  the  tomb,  which  had  an  altar- 
piece  of  fine  carved  work.  The  armour  of  Henry 
once  hung  round  this  chantry  : a helmet  yet  remains 
on  a bar,  and  the  saddle  which  he  rode  when  he  con- 
quered France,  stripped  of  every  thing  which  compos- 
ed it,  except  the  wood  and  iron,  hangs  on  the  right. 

In  this  chapel  are  kept  several  models  of  churches 
well  worth  inspecting,  but  far  above  the  others  is  Sir 
Christopher  VVren’s  for  erecting  a tower  and  spire  on 
the  abbey.  Another  is  that  of  St.  John’s,  Westmin-H 
ster,  and  a third  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Strand.  There  are 
eleven  others,  but  of  these  there  is  no  account.  All  of 
them  art?  beautifully  executed  both  wiihin  and  with- 

otit. 

In  the  Confessor’s  chapel  are  kept  the  chairs  ia 
which  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  crowned. 
In  one  is  inclosed,  forming  its  scat,  the  stone  on  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  crowned,  and  which 
was  brought  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  by  Edward  I. 
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Here  are  also  some  fac-simile  models  in  wax  of 
<ings  and  queens  of  England,  together  with  several 
omineni  statesmen. 

Nine  Chapels,  dedicated  to  various  Saints. 

Round  these  two  chapels,  separated  from  them  by 
san  area,  are  nine  more,  dedicated  respectively  to  St. 
EBenedict,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Paul,  St. 
EErasmus,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.John  the  Evange- 
list, St.  Michael,  and  St.  Andrew,  in  which  are  a va- 
rrieiy  of  tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  distinguished 
ppersons.  The  three  last  named  chapels  have  been 
imadc  into  one. 

In  the  area,  opposite  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
;«an  old  monument  of  wood,  erected  to  tlie  memory  of 
tiSebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  built  the  first 
r church  on  this  site. 

The  whole  of  the  chapels  we  have  named  are  under 
Uhe  roof  of  VV\«minster  Abbey. 

CHAPEL  OF  HENRY  VII. 

Contiguous  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church, 
and  opening  into  it,  stands  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
'^dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  otteoj  the  Jincst  pieces 

gothic  architecture  in  the  tvorld.  On  its  site  form- 

• erly  stood  a chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Marv, 
land  also  a tavern,  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the 
'Ai'hiie  Rose.  Henry,  resolving  to  erect  a superb 
rmausoleuni  for  himself  and  his  family,  pulled  down 
the  old  chapel  and  tavern;  and,  on  the  Iltli  of  Fc- 

'hruary,  1503,  the  first  s one  of  the  present  edifice  was 
laid  by  Abbot  Jslip,  at  the  command  of  the  king.  It 
cost  M.OuOl.  a prodigious  sum  for  that  [>eriod  ; and 
still  more  so  considering  the  n .ncious  temper  of  the 
king.  The  labour  merely  of  working  the  milcriais, 
will  at  a glance  be  seen  to  be  immense,  and  almost  in- 
credible ; and  the  genius  employed  both  in  this  struc- 
ture and  FIcary’s  tomb  must  be  mentioned  wuh  aJmi- 

• nit  ion, 
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The  exterior  of  this  chipel  is  remarkable  for  t|;ii 
richness  and  variety  of  its  form,  occasioned  chiefly  bj 
14  towers,  in  an  elceant  proportion  to  the  body  of  thi 
edifice,  and  projecting  m dilTereot  angles  from  thi 
outermost  wall.  The  inside  is  approached  by  the  arc 
behind  the  chapels  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ant 
Henry  V.  The  floor  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chape 
is  elevated  above  that  of  the  area,  and  the  ascent  is  b; 
a flight  of  marble  steps.  The  entrance  is  ornanientet 
with  a beautiful  gothic  portico  of  stone,  within  whid 
are  three  large  gales  of  gilt  brass,  of  most  curious  oper 
workmanship,  every  paniiel  being  adorned  with  a rost 
and  a portcullis  alieinately.  The  chapel  consists  o 
the  nave  and  two  small  ailes.  The  centre  is  99  feet  it 
length,  06  in  breadth,  and  34  in  height,  and  termi 
nates  at  the  east  in  a curve,  having  five  deep  rccesse 
of  the  same  form.  The  entrance  to  these  recesses  be 
ing  by  open  arches,  they  add  greatly  to  the  relief  ant 
beauty  of  the  buildtng.  Jt  is  probable  they  wete  ori 
ginally  so  many  smaller  chapels,  de;(iined  to  variou 
uses.  The  side  ailcs  are  in  a just  proportion  to  tlx 
centre;  with  which  they  communicate  by  four  arches 
turtied  on  gothic  pillars.  Each  of  them  is  relieved  by 
four  recesses,  a window  running  the  whole  height  ol 
each  recess,  and  being  most  minute  and  curious  in  it 
divisioms.  The  upper  part  of  the  nave  has  its  foui 
windows  on  each  side,  and  ten  at  the  eastern  extre 
miiy,  five  above  and  live  below.  The  entire  roof  o 
the  cliapel,  including  the  side  ailes,  and  the  curve  a' 
the  end,  is  of  wrought  stone,  in  the  gothic  style,  and  d 
most  extjuisiie  beauty.  An  altar  tomb,  erected  by 
Henry,  at  the  cost  ot  lOOOl.  to  receive  his  last  remains 
stands  m the  centre  of  the  chapel.  It  is  of  a basaltic 
stone,  ernitmented  wiib  gili  brass,  .anti  is  surroundec 
wiih  a magnificent  railing  of  the  same.  1 his  monu- 
ment is  by  Pietro  Torregiano,  a Florentine  sculptor 
and  possesses  uncommon  merit.  Six  devices  in  bas-re 
.lief,  and  four  statues,  all  of  gilt  brass,  adorn  the  tomb.  I 
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It  is  iiTipossiblf  to  suppose  gothic  beauiv  of  a higher 
legrec  than  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Henry  the  Se- 
fenth’s  chapel  ; and  it  is  wiih  regret  that  the  anti- 
I piary  sees  the  stalls  of  the  Krighis  reared  against  the 
I tillars  and  aicjtes  of  the  nave,  forming  screens  that  se- 
l.jaraie  the  siualler  aiiis  from  the  bouy  of  the  chapel, 
I Old  diminish  the  airiness,  and  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
1 be  plan. 

Jn  this  chapel  arc  the  tombs  of  Lewis.  Duke  of 
; Richmond,  ano  his  lady,  and  of  the  infant  Esme,  Duke 
t f Ritbironii.  Hi  re  is  also  the  preposterous  monu- 
i iem  ot  Gi  orgt  Villiers,  Duke  ot  Buckingh  .rn,  who 
/as  sial  bed  by  Fell' n ; and  to  the  memory  if  John 
I heffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  b^  Shccmaliers, 
le  sail  ophagus  of  which  is  the  handsomest  in  the  ab- 
■cy.  In  tl  e north  aile  is  the  tomb  oi  Queen  Eliza- 
eih,  and  in  the  s>  nth  ai  e the  monument  of  Mary, 
lueen  of  bcois;  the  o n b of  Margaret  Tudor,  mo- 
ler  ot  Henry  VJl.  wiili  her  ethgy  of  brass,  gilt,  and 
'itbout  exception  one  of  the  best  figures  in  the  abbey. 

! Prospect  from  the  Toxt-er  oj  Weuminster  Abbey, 

The  ri  mamic.g  obji  ris  that  are  shewn  for  money  in 
tis  church  are,  the  ii  mbs  in  the  nor;him  pan  of  the 
os.«  aile  ; the  loml  s at  the  west  end  of  the  church  • 
variety  of  hgurcs  in  wax,  ai  d in  cases  wi  h glazed 
lOors.  Tin  sir  wax  figures  ought  tc  b-  removed  as  un- 
^rthy  of  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  Abbey, 
id  as  a satire  on  the  nanonal  taste,  and  the  prospect 
oin  me  ti  p ot’ ore  i t the  wtsiern  lowers. 
iTh(-  picspcct  tiom  this  tower,  the  ascent  to  which 
/nsisisot  ‘-bj  s eps,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful,  though 
$s  exiens  VC,  than  that  frem  St.  Paul’s.  The  many 
H siiuatiins  at  the  wtst  end  of  the  town,  and  its  en- 
tons,  oceasKii  ills  difference.  Tne " banqueting. 

Jan  es’s  Park,  with  the  Parade 
‘ Horse  Guaids,  Carleion  House,  ifie  gardens  of 
Queen’s  I'alact,  the  Gietii  Pmk,  the  western 
1 
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end  of  Piccadilly,  and  Hyde  Park,  wiih  iis  river,  Vie  a 
once  under  ihe  eye,  and  composi.  a most  grand  and  dfl 
lighiful  Bccnc.  The  two  bridges  of  Wcstmins’cr  ara 
Blackfriars,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  wa'er  betw^A 
them;  the  Adelphi  and  Somerset  House  on  its  banksa 
St.  Patti’s  stupendous  pile,  and  the  light  gothic  steep 
of  St,  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  arc  alike  emltraced  wi 
one  glance,  and  happily  contrast  with  the  former  pro 
poet.  From  this  tower  the  exterior  form  of  St.  Paul 
when  the  sun  falls  upon  it,  -s  distinctly  seen  ; and  -he 
its  exquisite  beauty  will  be  more  fully- comprehendt 
than  in  any  part  of  the  city,  for  a sufficient  area  to  lal 
in  the  entire  outline  is  not  to  he  found  there. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  seeing  the  curio' 
ties  : the  tombs  at  ilje  east  end  of  the  church,  with  t 
chapel  of  Henry  Vll.  sixpence-,  the  models,  ifirci 
pence;  the  tombs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cross-ail 
threepence  ; the  west  end  and  the  tower,  sixpence. 

Formerly  the  great  western  doer  stood  open  t 
whole  day,  and  strangers  could  see  the  greater  part 
the  church  gratis ; lately,  on  account  of  the  monuroei 
being  broken  and  much  destroyed,  they  are  shut  c 
of  all  but  the  poet’s  corner  (which  they  may  still  vi 
gratis)  except  at  the  hours  of  divine  service,  whi 
are  every  day  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  t 
afternoon. 

Cloisters,  Chapler- house,  and  other  remains  belongi 
, to  IVestminster  Abbey. 

The  cloisters  of  this  foundation  remain  entire,  Th 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  from  which  the 
is  a door  leading  to  them,  and  have  several  mon 
inents,  some  ancient  and  others  modern.  l<rom  i 
cloisters  is  an  entrance  into  the  chapter-house,  throu 
a fine  gothic  portal,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  carv 
witli  most  rare  elegance.  It  is  an  octagon,  and 
original  form  was  very  lofty,  with  a pillar  rising  frt 
. the  centre  of  the  floor  to  support  the  roof,  and  havi 
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arches  springing  from  the  wails  of  cacli  angle,  and 
meeting  at  the  top  of  the  pillar.  If  we  .'upp^sv  liiii 
rooni  10  have  bien  decorated  with  painted  windows, 
and  other  gothic  ornaments,  it  ’nust  have  produced  a 
aurprivng  effect.  At  pre^<’ni,  only  part  of  the  cen- 
tral pill.tr  (of  great  heautv)  is  remaining,  and  the 
whole  hiiihiing  is  d'sguised  by  an  tniire  new  room, 
and  sevcr.tl  gallir'  slicing  made  to  contain  the  records 
' of  the  Clown,  which  are  now  deposited  here.  The  ce- 
'kbratid  £.'(  mcWjy /looA- is  kept  at  this  place.  It  ii 
comprisid  in  two  volumes,  one  a large  folio,  the  other 
I a tfuarto ; the  first  btgins  with  Kent  and  ends  with 
Lincolnshire,  is  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  double  pnges  of  \ tl'um,  in  one  ana  the  same  hand, 
■pi  a small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a 
double  column,  and  contains  thirty-one  counts,  i'hc 
tt^uario  volume  is  cm  four  hundred  and  fifty  double 
■pages of  vellum,  but  in  a single  column,  and  in  a large 
fair  character,  and  contains  tne  counties  of  Essex,  Nor. 
^folk,  and  Sulfijlk.  This  record  is  in  high  preserva- 
tion, tlie  words  being  as  legible  as  win  n fir't  wrincii, 
Lthough  so  long  since  as  lOSd.  The  records  of  the 
tiar-chamber  proceedings  are  deposited  here.  All  tlie 
ttcords  are  labelled,  and  at  ranged  in  excellent  order, 
In  1377,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  first  held 
•neir  parliaments  in  this  building  ; in  1547,  Edward 
> VI.  gave  them  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  of  which  wc 
•shall  speak  hereafter.  Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a 
\cr\  lurious  crypt,  which  is  now  seldom  visited. 

io  the  west  of  the  abbey  stood  the  sanctuary;  and 
Oh  the  south  s de  was  the  eleemosvnary,  or  almon.y, 
"here  the  alms  of  the  abbot  were  dij'ributed.  The 
^nionry  is  endeared  to  every  lover  of  svience,  by  it* 
Btmg  ihe  spot  on  which  was  erecHd  the  fir.\t  priitinig 
Jn  1474,  IViUtum  Vaxtun  pnnUci 
a7id  p/ay  t)J  Chess,  the  fits;  book  printed  in 
* y*  Abbot  Islip  deserves  to  he  mentioned, 

ihe  ciilighieued  patron  of  the  art  of  printing. 

I * 
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OTHER  CHURCHES. 

St.  Stephen's^  If'alhrook,  adjacent  to  the  Mansic 
house  of  the  Lord  Miyor,  is  i church  that  deservt  s 
be  nieniioned  immed'aiely  after  M.  Paul’s  Caitied 
and  Wesminster  Ab'»ev,  tor  the,  perhaps,  uniival' 
beauty  of  the  an  hue<  "ire  of  its  in  enor.  For  h ^ 
irony  of  the  propnnions,  g ace  .irjn»  ss,  vaneiv,  a 
elegance,  it  'S  not  to  l)e  sui passed  It  is  a sm| 
church,  in  the  form  of  a cn  ss,  hem?  7b  feet  in  lengj  ; 
and  36  in  bre.idth.  The  roof  s supported  bv  Cor 
thian  columns  so  disposed  as  to  raise  .n  ioc  i of  gra 
deur  which  ihi  dimensions  of  thi  cnurch  do  not  sec 
to 'promise.  Over  the  centre,  at  which  ihe  prnci| 
ailes  cross,  is  a dome  divided  into  compartmentt 
the  roof  being  p.in.ti  ned  in  a similar  mann;| 
and  the  whole  being  hne  v decorated.  The  eff| 
of  this  building  is  inex,,n-ssibly  delightful,  the  4| 
at  one  glance  embracing  a plan  f ill  and  comph^ 
and  afterwards  arc  seen  a greater  number  ot  pans  it : 
the  spectator  was  prepared  lo  expect,  Tiiis  moft  lie:^ 
tiful  church  is  int  work  of  Sir  Chris'opher  Wren.  : 
is  known  and  admired  on  tne  continent  as  a mastn 
piece  of  art.  Ovei  the  altar  is  a paiiitiiig  the  nr  t 
tyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  West,  which  was  plac; 
tlicre  in  177 (i. 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin's  m the  Tields.  siiuatec^ 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Strand,  is  remarkable  fotj 
very  noble  portico,  the  design  of  which  is  taken  frt'i 
the  ancient  temple  at  Nismes,  in  France.  Tlic  ptji 
tico  is  comt^osed  of  s x columns  in  front,  lUe  tlFect  1 
which  is,  however,  lessened  by  iron  rails  that  run  tr 
column  to  cdumn,  inclosing  ihc  area  before  the  doo 
The  architect  of  this  church  was  Gibbs,  It  was  li 
years  in  buil'ting,  and  cost  32,0001. 

St.  George's,  Hanover -.square,  has  a ponico  w'hii 
though  not  so  noble  as  that  of  St.  Martin  s,  is  vt 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building  has 
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airof  great  Mveeiness  and  elegance.  There  is  nothing 
to  commend  in  the  interior  of  enher  of  these  two  last 
churches. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Coveut- garden,  built  after 
8 dettgn  of  Jnigo  Jones,  is  a hiauiitul  specimen  of  i'j 
kind.  7 his  church,  after  undergoing  a ihorough  re- 
pair, was  burnt  down  a few  years  since  by  the  eareltss- 
iieis  of  some  plumbeis,  in  leaving  a fire  on  the  roof; 
it  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt.  It  is  so  simple  in  its 
I structure,  that  it  is  in  fact  little  more  than  an  onia, 
f jnented  barn  ; but  the  eflcct  is  very  pleasing.  There 
i is,  however,  something  ridiculous  in  the  steeple,  al- 
i though  handsome  in  itself,  because  it  rises  from  the 
tlharp  lidgf  of  an  abrupt  roof. 

St.  iMary  Ic  Strand,  usually  called  the  New  Church 
' VI  (he  Strand,  is  the  reverse  of  the  last.  It  is  an  in. 

I stance  of  w’hat  tan  be  done  with  ornaments  judiciously 
I applied.  7 he  proportions  of  this  church  are  so  just, 
that  the  whole  produces  a most  beautiful  etFect.  The 
I architect  was  Gibbs. 

Two  more  churches  deserve  to  be  seen,  St.  Mi, 
t-aei'i,  on  the  south  side  of  Cornhill,  and  St.  Duustan'^ 
'^nthe  East,  situated  a little  to  tlie  north  of  Lower 
I X names-strett. 

The  formt  r has  a tower,  which  rises  from  ih>  ground, 

uncommon  ekgance  for  its  species  of  architecture. 

■ t^'inch  IS  gothic. 

7 he  tower  and  spire  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
jignt  and  airy  structures  that  can  be  imagined.  From 
tbe  tower,  which  is  squ.arc,  spnngsa  lanihorn  of  asin- 
f tar  form,  having  arches  that  support  the  cpirc.  'J'hc 
tmirch  of  St.  Nicholas,  a'  Newcasih-iipon-Tyiic,  has 
1 steeple  of  a similar  construction. 

1.  James  s Church,  in  Piccadilly,  deserves  to  be 
VMttdnra  most  beautiful  bapiisn.a!  font,  of  white 
n.atbu,  by  Gnr.Vtwg  Gibbous.  The  font  is  supported 
y a column,  which  represents  the  tree. of  life,  with 
story  of  the  serpent  tempting  our  first'paicnts.  On 

I 3 
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the  front  are  three  pieces  of  sculpture — St.  John  bap- 
tizing Christ;  St.  railip  bapiizmg>ihe  Eum.ch  ; and 
Moah’s  ark,  with  the  dove  bearing  the  olive  branch. 
The  whole  of  this  font  is  pcculrar  for  its  swecintss  and 
elegance.  Over  ihe  altar  is  some  exouisite  foliage, 
carved  in  wood,  which  is  also  the  work,  of  the  same 
artist. 

S/.  Margaret's  Church,  West  minster,  adj  ining  the  H 
abbey,  is  to  be  noticed  for  a curious  painted  window 
at  the  eastern  extrem  ty.  It  represents  the  crucifixion  ; 
on  on'-  St  le  is  Henry  VI.  kneeling,  with  St.  George 
over  his  he.id;  on  the  other  side  is  his  queui  aUo 
kneeling,  with  St.  Catharine  over  her  head. 

This  window  w.is  pi'nied  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Dorr,  as  a pn  stnt  from  them  to  Henrv  VII. 
but  that  monarch  dying  befiire  it  'vas  complcteo,  it 
was  put  up  in  ^Val!h'im  Abbey,  and  reinaintd  there 
till  the  dissolution,  when  it  was  removed  to  Newhall, 
in  Essex,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Gene/al  Monk,  who  preserved  the  window  from  the 
fanatics.  In  1758,  it  was  purchased  from  the  owner 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Margate’ ’s,  at  the  price  of 
400  guineas.  A drawing  of  this  fine  example  of  its 
kind,  has  been  engraved  at  the  cost  of  the  S 'ciety  of 
Aniiquarics.  The  inside  of  this  church  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of  4,5U0l. 

St.  Bolulfih's,  in  Aldersgaie-slrtci.  has,  wi.hin  a few 
years,  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  an  cxpcn.c  of  lO.OOUl. 
The  interior  is  peculiarly  iigh',  elegant,  and  cumfori- 
able ; the  ceiluig  is  highly  ornamenied,  and  the  altar  | 
decorated  wiih  iranspateiu ies  of  the  agony,  Si.  Peter,  i 
and  St.  Jo.  n,  by  Pearson  : the  church  is  wanned  by 
a small  stove  under  the  pavement,  communicating  a 
body  of  warm  air  through  small  apertures  m the  floor. 
The  sexton  resides  on  the  spot,  and  readily  admits 
strangers  to  view  the  church. 

In  S(.  Andrew's  Undershaft,  at  the  corner  of  St, 
Mary  Axe,  which  was  built  in  1532,  was  buried  S'.ow,  ■ 
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the  celebrated  historian.  His  moniiment  may  still  be 
seen  ; a veil-executed  figure  sitting  at  his  desk  in  a 
gown,  and  writing. 

St.  Dun^tans  in  the  West,  Fleet-street,  is  very  an- 
cient. The  two  figures  which  are  on  the  outside  of 
the  clock,  and  strike  the  ejuarters  with  their  cljbs,  were 
placed  theit  in  the  year  lb  1. 

Over  he  entrance  to  St.  Giles's  Church  in  the 
J-'ieUts.  is  a very  luiious  piece  of  sculpture,  represent- 
ing the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

Jn  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegaie,  the  celebrated  Milton 
was  buried,  and  his  ntonunicnt  still  remains. 

Most  of  the  churches  have  underneath  them,  spa- 
cious vaults,  which  lorm  serious  objects  of  < uriostiy,  as 
the  repcsitorn  s of  our  ancestors,  and  may  genet  ally  be 
viewed  l>y  an  applic.iiion  to  the  cli  rk  ; they  are,  when 
illuminated,  worth  exploring.  Paddington  ; Lime- 
house;  St.  Giles’s;  St.  Mary  VVoolnoth’s,  Lombartf- 
sireet ; St.  George’s  Chapel,  South  Audley  street 
(very  spacious) ; St.  Thomas’s,  Southwark  ; and  Mary- 
la-bonne  vaults,  are  the  principal  of  this  des>  riptiun. 

There  are  no  other  churches  in  London,  that  we  le- 
collect,  which  deserve  to  be  particularly  commended. 
St,  Mary  ie  bow,  (usually  called  £ow  Church')  in 
Cheapside,  and  St.  liriJe’s  (or  St.  Uridget's)  a little 
to  the  south  of  Kke'-sircet,  have  hern  praised  by  some 
writers;  wc  beg  leave,  however,  to  dissent  from  their 
authority  in  this  matter  ; they  are  respectively  deform- 
ed masses,  which  is  truly  surprising,  as  they  were  both 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
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The  palaces  and  royal  demesnes  in  London  arc  nu- 
merous ; yet  the  extent  of  the  place,  the  duration  of 
Uie  monarchy,  and  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  high 
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claims  of  the  nation,  being  brouglit  in  contrnsf,  its  pa.  k 
laces  are  spoken  of  with  contempt,  even  by  English-  I! 
men,  and  with  much  greater  by  Foreigners.  Jda^pily  k 
for  England  and  her  soveieign,  the  real  ex-gencics  of  ^ 
the  state  have  had  thar  preference  which  the  national  [» 
happiness  and  safety  demand.  It  is  not  that  the  Eng-  U) 
iish  arc  unwilling  to  build  the  noblest  palaces  for  their  n 
monarch,  but  it  is  that  he,  his  parliament,  and  his  coun-  h 
cils,  have  from  time  to  time  honourably  delayed  that  i 
from  which  no  evil  consequences  would  result.  D 

ST.  James’s  imlace. 

The  palace  that  first  deserves  lobe  noticed,  is  .S/. 
James’s  Palace,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  being  tlie 
winter  rcsidemce  of  the  kings  of  Engiana.  On  the  site 
of  this  palace  was  originally  an  hospital,  founded  before 
the  conquest  for  fourteen’  leprous  females,  to  whom 
eight  brethren  were  afterwards  added,  to  perform  di- 
vine service.  In  1532,  it  was  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.  who  erected  the  present  palace,  and  inclosed  St. 
James’s  Park,  to  serve  as  a plac  e of  amusement  and 
exercise,  both  to  this  palace  and  that  of  Whitehall.  St. 
James’s  Palace  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  court 
of  the  English  sovereigns,  during  their  n.-s  dence  ia 
town,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  which  time 
it  has  been  uniformly  such.  I'he  external  appearance 
of  this  palace  is  inconsiderable,  yet  certainly  not  mean. 

It  is  a brick  building ; that  part  in  which  the  rooms  of 
state  are,  being  only  one  story,  gives  it  a regular  ap, 
pearance  on  the  outside.  Although  there  is  nothing 
very  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations  or  furniture 
of  the  state  apattmenls,  they  are  commodious  and 
handsome.  The  entrance  to  these  rooms  is  by  a stair- 
case that  opens  into  the  prirfcipal  court,  next  to  Pall 
Mall.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  are  two  guard-rooms  j 
one  to  the  left,  called  the  Queen’s,  and  the  other  the 
King’s  guard-room,  leading  to  the  state  apartments. 
Imiutdiately  beyond  the  King’s  guard- room  is  the  I 
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Pnst'ncc  Chamber,  which  coniair.s  a canopy  and  is 
hung  wiih  lapestry  ; it  is  now  used  as  a passage  to  the 
principal  lO'-nis.  There  is  a suite  of  fi\e  of  thtsc, 
opening  in  o each  other  successively,  and  fronting  the 
park.  The  Prtstnee  Chamber  opens  into  the  ecnire 
room,  called  the  Privy  Chamber  where  is  a canopy  of 
flowered  erm  son  velvet,  under  which  the  king  receives 
the  quakers.  On  the  right  arc  two  drawing-rooms, 
one  within  the  other.  .At  the  upper  end  cf  the  fur- 
ther cne  is  a throne,  with  its  canopy,  on  which  the 
king  receives  certain  formal  addiesses.  Tins  apart- 
ment  is  the  granu  drawing  room,  in  which  the  king 
ami  queen  are  present  on  ci  rtain  days,  the  nearer  room 
being  a kind  of  anie-t  hamiter,  in  which  the  nobility 
are  permuted  to  sit  down  while  their  majesties  are 
present  in  the  further  room,  there  being  stools 
and  sofas  for  the  purpose.  On  the  left,  on  en- 
tering the  privy-chamber,  from  the  King’s  guard- 
room  and  presence-chamber,  are  two  levee  rooms, 
the  nearer  serv  ing  as  an  amc-chambtr  to  the  other;  all 
these  rooms  were  formerly  very  old  and  mean  in  their 
furniture.  Oii  the  mairipge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
they  w ere  fined  up  in  then  present  state.  The  walls 
arc  covered  wiili  lapcstiy,  very  beautiful,  and  quite 
fresh  in  their  colours ; for  though  it  was  made  for 
Charles  11.  it  had  never  been  put  up,  liaving  by  some 
accident  lain  in  a chest,  till  discovered  a little  before 
the  marriage  ot  the  Prince.  The  canopy  of  the  throne 
I was  made  for  the  queen’s  birth-day,  the  fir»t  which 
I h.Tpptned  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
1 Brita  n and  Ireland.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
I broad  gold  lace,  having  embroidered  crowns,  set  with 
real  aiui  fine  pearls.  The  shamrock,  the  badge  of  the 
Irish  natioa,  torms  one  of  the  decoiation- cf  the  crown, 
and  it  accurately  executed.  In  the  grand  drawing- 
room is  a large  magnificent  chandelier  ot  gilt  stiver; 
and  in  the  grand  levee- room  is  a very  nrbic  bed,  the 
furmiurc  of  which  is  of  crimson- velvet,  manufactured 
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in  Spiulfields.  This  bed  was  put  up.  wiih  the  tapes* 
try,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  other  parts  of  St.  James’s  Palate  are  very  ir- 
regular in  their  form,  consisting  chiefly  of  several 
courts.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  occupied  by 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  others  by  the  king’s  ser- 
vants, and  others  are  granted  as  a benefit  to  their  oc- 
cupiers. 

The  sole  ujc  the  king  makes  of  St.  James’s  Palace, 
is  for  purposes  of  State, 

St.  James’s  Palace  and  Park  are  situated  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the  side  next  the 
river,  from  which,  at  a small  distance,  it  is  st-parated 
by  Parliament-strcet,  and  the  site  of  Whitehall  Palace. 
An  inclosure,  called  the  Green  Park,  is  a beautiful 
spot,  gradually  ascending  from  St.  James’s  Park,  which 
it  immediaicly  joins  to  Piccadilly,  being  separated  from 
jt  by  a wall  in  some  parts,  and  an  iron  railing  mothers. 
The  lodge  of  ilie  ranger  of  Hyde  Park,  stands  at  the 
^op  of  this  ascent,  near  the  centre,  facing  Piccadilly; 
and,  with  its  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  is  a very 
picturesque  spot.  The  body  of  the  lodge,  which  is 
|ivhiic  stucco,  and  a handsome  building,  has  been  of 
late  years  disfigured  by  brick  out-houses,  that  give  tlie 
place  a confused  and  vulgar  appearance. 

THE  queen’s  palace. 

The  actual  town  residence  of  his  present  majesty 
is  at  the  queen's  palace,  usually  called  Buckingham, 
house,  at  the  western  extremity  of  St.  J.imes’s  Park. 
This  house,  wliich  was  built  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  in  1703,  was  purchased  by  tlte 
king  in  ntilj  and  in  1773,  settled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  queen,  in  lieu  of  Somerset-house,  in  the 
case  of  her  surviving  his  majesty.  The  queen’s  palace 
is  a liandsome  brick  building,  with  white  pilasters,  en- 
tablatures, &c.  many  of  the  apartments  are  noble; 
and  behind  tfie  hou^  arc  very  extensive  and  feic  gai- 
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dens,  running  parallel  with  the  Green  Turk,  and 
stretching  towards  Chehea. 

CARLETON  HOUSE. 

On  the  northern  side  of  St.  James’s  Park  is  Carlelon 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was 
built  a few  years  since,  by  Holland,  and  has  several 
Hiagnificent  apartments}  and  the  finest  armory  in  the 
world.  The  collection  is  so  ex'ensive  as  to  occupy 
three  or  four  large  rooms,  where  are  to  be  seen  the 
rarest  specimens  of  arms,  and  other  things,  from  all 
nations.  Considerable  additions  have  lately  been  made 
by  presents  which  his  Royal  Highness’  has  received 
from  India,  Lgypt,  and  distant  places.  The  plan  is 
Dor,  however,  tomple.ted.  The  principal  Trout  of 
Carleton  House  faces  Pall  Mall,  from  which  the  court 
1 before  it  's  divided  by  a low  screen,  surmuuuted  with 
.a  beautiful  colonnade. 

A ridim -house  and  stables,  belonging  to  Carleton 
House,  arc  imniediaiely  contiguous  to  St.  James’s 
Park,  tilt  general  beauty  of  which  they  alfect  by  the 
meanness  of  their  appearance.  The  garden,  which  is 
extensive,  is  laid  out  with  Considerable  taste. 

Mar  Iborough  Home. 

On  the  same  side  with  Carleton  House,  and  between 
that  and  the  palace,  is  the  town-house  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  w*s  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  the  publu,  at  the  expence  of  40,0001,  on 
part  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  given  by  the  queen  and 
parliament  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is 
a handsome  building,  greatly  improved  of  late  years, 
and  has  a garden  extending  to  the  park.  It  forms 
a striking  contrast  to  the  adjoining  palace  of  St. 

I James’s, 

I ST.  James’s  park. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  St.  James’s  Park, 
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and  the  western  extremity,  are  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  nearly  two  miles  ia 
circuit.  The  eastern  ex'remity  is  occupied  by  tlic 
Horse-guards,  the  Treasury,  and  other  edifices,  that 
do  not  produce  an  ill  effect.  But  the  south  side,  in 
which  is  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  is  deplorable  in  its  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a species  of  barracks  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  a general  air  of  misery  and  meanness,  that 
should  be  removed,  or  ebscuied  by  planting.  One 
nuisance  disgraces  the  queen  s palace  ; it  is  the  small 
guard-rooin,  latelv  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  near  Buckingham-gaie. 

This  Park,  was  enclosed  by  King  Charles  II.  who 
planted  the  avenues,  made  the  Canal  and  the  Aviary 
adjacent  to  the  Bird  cage  Walk,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  cages  hung  in  the  trees;  but  the  present  fine 
effect  of  the  small  spot  of  ground  within  the  railing  is 
the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brown. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  parade  is  placed  a Turkish 

Eiece  of  Ordnance  of  uncommon  length,  winch  was 
rought  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  by  the  British 
army.  It  is  mounted  on  a carriage  of  English  con- 
struction, and  IS  ornamented  with  several  appropriate 
Egyptian  devices,  executed  with  great  taste. 

The  Court  oj  St.  James's. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  nobiliiy  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  go  to  court  on  drawing-room  days, 
may  easily  obtain  admission  to  the  ante-room,  by  per- 
mission of  the  officer  of  i he  guard,  the  yeomen,  or  other 
persons  in  waiting,  provided  application  be  made  be- 
fore the  court  begins. 

On  birth-days  admission  may  be  obtained  to  the 
gallery  of  the  ball  room,  either  by  tnc  ticket  of  a 
peer,  or  the  introduction  of  a page,  or  any  person  iu 
the  royal  hbuscliold.  Admission  may  also  be  obtained 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  box,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
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be  full  dressed.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  a 
small  fee,  properlyr  applied, ^is  the  readiest  and  most 
independent  passport. 

Ladies  who  happen  t«  be  in  London  on  the  king’s 
or  queen’s  birth-day,  will  be  higuly  gratided  by  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  ball-room. 

Promenade  in  the  Green  Park, 

111  summer  vhe  eas  ern  side  of  the  Green  Park 
• forms  a favourite  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis;  and  in  tine  weather,  on  every  even- 
ing, andon  bundays  m particular,  is  always  extremely 
, crowded  with  well-dressed  company.  At  the  north- 
<-east  corner  of  th  s park  there  is  a line  piece  of  water, 
which  IS  sup;: l td  tiy  ihe  water- wo  ksof  Cheisea  and 
forms  at  once  a Ltautiful  embellishment  and  a useful  re- 
: strvoir. 


The  guards  parade  every  day,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o clock,  and  a full  band  of  niusi;  renders  this 
: Spectacle  cxcrenicly  cheerful  and  attractive, 

fJj/dc  Park. 

Iljde  Park  is  a royal  demesne,  immcdia'ely  conti- 
-guoasto  the  lIle^^op..ll^,  at  the  wes  ern  cxire  i i v 
: nearly  in  the  centre,  betw  ten  its  northern  and  southern 
points,  having  tlic  road  to  Oxf  rd  on  the  north,  and 
• the  Hounsow  read  on  the  .outh.  It  «as  lormerlv  a 
manor  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  was  acquiied  by  the  crown,  in 
^change  for  other  land..  Jt  was  originally  much 
larger  than  at  present,  neing  i educed  in  extent  cli  edy 
by  tnclo.pig  Lcn'ington  Gardens  from  ii.  Jn  Hbi^, 
r Hydc  Paik  cot.ta.utd  O20  acres.  Its  p e-en.  ex  ent 
IS  a tew  roods  less  ihan  jyj  acres.  During  ihc  t me  of 

hv'tV'  Charles  1 . 1.  wa,  sold 

Sip  «Tinciud,ng 

er  and  deer.  Alter  ilic  restoraiiou  it  was  re- 
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sumed  by  the  crown,  again  planted  with  timber,  rs- 
plenished  with  deer,  and  surrounded  witli  a brick, 
wall,  having  been  till  then  inclosed  with  pales. 

Tins  park  is  a spot  of  great  natural  beauty,  heighten, 
ed  by  a fine  piece  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine  River, 
formed  in  17.‘50,  by  enlarging  the  bed  of  a stream,  flow, 
ing  through  the  park,  which,  taking  its  rise  at  Biyswa- 
ter,  on  the  Uxbridge-mad,  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Ranelagh.  A few  years  since,  Hy'’e  Park  was  a liiiU 
deficient  in  wood,  many  of  the  old  trees  have  decayed ; 
but  recently  some  judicious  plan'aiions  have  been  made, 
that  will  greatly  enliven  i s general  appearance.  Or 
the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  River  is  the  keeper’t 
lodge  and  gardens,  which  offer  a picturesque  and  pleas, 
ing  scene,  especially  from  the  other  side.  Not  far  from 
the  lodge  are  a powder  magazine  and  a guard-room, 
both  of  brick,  the  sight  of  which,  if  they  must  be  ihert 
for  the  sake  of  any  convenience,  ought  to  he  obscuret 
by  planting. 

An  inclosure  of  this  park,  on  the  north-west  corner 
is  extremely  beautiful.  This  spot  is  surrounded  ot 
three  sides,  by  the  park  wail,  Kensington  Gardens 
and  the  Serpentine  River  ; and  on  the  remaining  sid( 
it  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the  park,  by  : 
fence,  to  exclude  horsemen  and  carriages.  In  suminei 
it  is  stocked  with  cows  and  deer.  Its  verdure  seldon 
fails,  and  the  beauty  of  its  features  appears  to  be  grc^atl 
enhanced  by  the  small  gardens  of  the  keeper’s  lodge 
with  which  it  is  skirted  on  the  side  of  the  park,  an< 
the  noble  grounds  of  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  op 
posite  side.  Beneath  a row  of  trees,  running  paralU 
with  the  keeper’s  garden,  are  two  springs,  greatly  re 
sorted  to ; one  is  a mineral  water,  and  is  drunk  ; ih 
other  is  used  to  bathe  weak  eyes  with.  At  the  formei 
in  fine  weather,  sits  a woman  with  a table  am 
chairs,  and  glasses  for  the  accommodation  visi 
toi».  People  of  fashion  often  go  in  their  carriages  i 
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I thf  enirance  of  this  iiiclosure,  which  is  more  thaa  100 
yards  from  the  first  spring,  and  send  their  servants  with 
fugs  for  the  water,  and  sometimes  send  their  children 
to  drink  at  the  spring.  The  brim  of  the  further  spring 
is  frequently  surrounded  with  persons,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  order,  bathing  their  eyes.  The  water  is  con- 

• siantly  clear,  from  the  vast  quantity  the  spring  casts 
up,  and  IS  continually  running  oft  by  an  outlet  from  a 

. small  square  reservoir, 

A foot-path  runs  across  this  inclosure,  from  the  park 
; to  Kensing'on-gardens. 

Hvde  Park  is  used  for  the  field-days  of  the  horse 
land  foot  guards,  and  other  troops,  and  for  some  partial 
previews;  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ad« 
' vantage  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  as  these  exercises 
Jdesiroy  the  verdure  of  the  park,  convening  a large 
pportion  of  it  fruit  the  refreshing  sward,  to  a beaten  anct 
:dusty  parade. 

Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens. 

Kensingtim  Garderu  arc  so  closely  connected  with 
fHydc  Park,  that  the  description  of  them  will  come  in 
. better  here  than  when  wc  speak  of  the  palaces  in  the 
' vicinity  of  London. 

This  place  was  the  scat  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  after, 
•"Wards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  but  was  sold  by  his  ion, 
the  second  earl,  to  King  William,  The  gardens  weic 
.'Originally  twenty-six  acres  in  extent;  King  William 
[.greatly  improved  them;  Queen  Anne  added  thirty 
i acres;  and  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II,  ex, 

• tended  their  boundaries  by  200  acres  lakeu  from  Hyde 
■ Park-  Their  present  circumference  is  about  three 
a miles  and  a half. 

These  gardens  join  the  svcsiern  extremity  of  Hyde 
Park,  to  which  they  give  a very  fine  cfTeci ; at  the  park 
on  that  side  appears,  from  the  noble  foliage  of  the  gar- 
dens, to  terminate  in  an  extensive  wood.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  grounds,  though  far  from  the  present  refine-, 
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racni  in  earclenlhg,  abounds  too  much  with  strait  walks 
and  lines,  yet  it  pKJssesses  great  beauty  and  grandeur. 
These  gardens  were  improved  by  the  celebrated  Brown, 

The  palace  is  a large  edifice  of  Imick,  \vi  houi  ex- 
terior beauty,  hut  it  has  a set  of  very  handsome  state 
apartments.  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George 
I.  and  George  11.  made  this  palace  their  place  of  fre- 
quent residence.  It  has  been  entirely  forsaken  by  the 
royal  family  in  the  present  reign,  and  is  occupied  chiefly 
by  personi  to  whom  apartments  are  granted  by  his 
majesty. 

Near  the  palace,  within  the  pleasui e-grounds,  is  a 
very  noble  green-house,  and  adjoining  arc  excellent  kit- 
chen and  fruit  gardens. 

Pronieuade  oj  Hi^de  Park  and  Kenshif^toii  Ga'devs. 

‘ One  of  the  most  delighifiil  scenes  belonging  lo  this 
great  metropolis,  and  iliat  '.shii  h,  perhaps,  i si  dis- 
plays its  (ipuieiite  and  splendour,  is  toinuo  by  the  ccni- 
panv  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Garduis,  in  fine 
weaiher, ■ h'efly  on  Sund-iys  m wmier  and  spring. 

Spacious  giiiivel  roaos,  that  he  wiiliin  the  paik,  are 
often  on  a line  Sunday,  covereu  with  horstiutn  und  car- 
riages, from  two  ml  live  o’clock  in  ihe  atteinoi.n. 
broad  fooi-path,  that,  runs  from  Hyui  Park  Corner  lo 
Kensington  Gar  eris,  is  trcquenily  so  crowded  dur  ng 
the  same  hours,  with  people  passing  m,  or  rciuiiimg 
from  the  garde  s,  ihai  it  is  i ven  difficuli  to  procsed.  A 
noble  walk,  scieu  hmg  iiom  nordi  lo  so  iih,  in  Kmsi  ig- 
ton  Gardens,  ai  the  easiern  boundary,  wiih  its  gay 
company,  crmpkiis  ibis  inieiostmg  scene.  Numbers 
of  ei',  le  O'  lasliicn,  mingled  w itn  a great  muliiiudeof 
well-dressed  persons  ot  varii  us  lanks,  crowd  iIjc  walk 
fo  many  ours  togciin  r.  Beiorc  the  stranger  enters 
Kensington  Gardens,  we  recommend  him  to  pause  on 
some  spot  in  Hyde  Park,  from  winch  bis  eye  lan  com- 
mand the  ennie  piciuic  of  cairu-ges,  lioisemen,  and 
foot  passengers,  in  the  park,  all  eager  to  push  forward 
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1 various  directions,  and  the  more  composed  scene  of 
he  company  sauntering  in  the  gardens.  Such  a spoc 
vill  present  itself  to  the  attentive  observer  more  than 
.nee  as  he  walks  through  the  p irk  ; but,  perhaps,  the 
.K.'st  situation  for  this  dtliglitful  purpose,  is  the  broad 

■ valk  at  the  foot  of  ihe  bason,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
h»  Ser^Antine  Rtver,  where  it  falls  into  a narower 
:hani  el. 

It  has  been  computed,  th  t 50.000  people  have  been 
\r£i-n  taking  the  air,  at  onetime,  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
iGardens. 

In  severe  winters,  when  the  Serpentine  River  is  fro* 
:-tcn  over,  the  itc  is  almost  covered  with  people.  Inone 
vAvinti  r '.heie  were  counted  more  than  GPOO  pt  oplw  at 
one  time  on  > he  ice.  A numbi  r of  hootii'  were  pitched 
:for  the  refreshment  of  the  populace;  and  here  and 
; there  was  a group  ot  six,  eight,  or  more,  fashionable 
•young  men,  skaiting,  and  de^■  birg  difficult  figures, 
■in  the  manner  of  a country  daitce,  with  peculiar  neat- 
ness and  facility  of  extcution.  In  general,  however, 

I the  English  do  not  excel  in  this  exhilarating  and  whole- 
isome  cjcercise. 

From  the  number  of  a''cidcnis  which  happen  annn- 
lally  on  this  river  when  frozen  over,  his  m jesiy  gave 

■ the  Humane  Society  a spot  of  ground  on  its  banks,  on 
'Which  they  have  erected  a most  convenient  receiving- 
i house  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  ; 

I it  cost  upwards  of  5001.  and  is  worthy  the  inspection 
I of  the  curious.  The  society,  during  the  time  of  frost, 

keep  men  on  the  river  to  guard  the  unwary  from  dan- 
ger,  and  to  relieve  those  who  may  require  their  aid. 

Hyde  Park  is  open  every  day  in  the  year,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to  all  persons.  No 
horseman  is  excluded ; nor  any  carriage,  but  hackney- 
coaches  or  stage-coaches.  There  are  five  gates  open- 
ing into  Hyde  Park,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Cum- 
berland-gaie,  at  the  western  end  of  Oxford-street  j 
Grosvenor-gate,  in  Park-lane  ; the  gate  at  the  westcra 
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extremity  of  P.rradillv,  called  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  the  gate  near  the  enirance  of  the  village  of  Ken 
singion. 

Kensington  Gardensnre  open  to  ihc  public,  only  frott 
spring  till  autumn;  and  fn  m eight  in  the  morning  til 
eight  at  night.  There  are  fur  ;;ares  belonging  u 
these  gardens : two  that  open  into  H\(!c  Park;  ont 
openine  into  the  Uxbridge-road  ; and  another  openinj 
into  a road  belonging  to  the  king,  and  leading  (com  tht 
palace  into  Kt  nsingtcn.  The  last  of  ihesi  gates,  (.aliet 
the  Avenue-gate,  is  open  till  nim.  a:  r iglv.  No  servant 
in  livery,  nor  women  with  pattens,  nor  persons  carrying 
bundles,  are  admitted  into  the  gardens.  Dc>s  are  ex- 
cluded ; and,  it  is  to  be  nhser'  ed  that  no  dogs  should 
be  taken  into  the  inclosure,  in  Hyde  P irk,  at  the  north- 
west side,  whii  h we  have  already  particularly  deseiib- 
cd,  and  in  which  deer  and  cows  are  kept  at  certain  sea- 
sons. 

Kensington  Palace  may  be  seen,  by  application  to 
the  housekeeper.  There  an-  several  paintings  in  it, 
by  some  of  the  first  masters,  well  wori.h  seeing."^ 

Jt  is  necessary  to  apprize  strangers,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways sate  to  be  in  Hyde  Park, or  Kensington  Gardens, 
aft«  r dark.  These  places  being  so  extensive,  oppor- 
tunities of  rohhtry,  or  ill-usage,  are  easily  given;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  shut  out  public  robbers,  or  other  ill- 
disposed  persons. 

WhUchall  Palace. 

The  old  palace  of  that  name  occupied  a space  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  a little  below  Wesimin- 
sier-'rndgc,  commencing  where  Privy.gardcns  begins, 
and  ending  at  Scotland-yard.  It  extinded  frt  m the 
river  to  St  James’s  Park,  along  the  tiasiern  end  of 
which  many  of  its  various  buildingslay,  from  the  Cock- 
pit, which  it  included,  to  Spring. gardens.  It  was  ori- 
ginally the  property  of  Huberide  Biugh  Earl  of  Kent, 
Justiciary  of  England  under  Henry  ill.  from  whom  it 
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passed  to  the  pre'atesof  York,  being  long  called  York 
House.  HenryiVJ  1 1 purchased  this  palace  from  Car- 
dinal Woisi-y,  archbishop  f'f  Yoik,  from  which  time  it 
‘Dec.tme  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  th« 
■eign  of  Queen  Anne,  w ho  held  lu  r court  at  Sr . J imes’s 
'PaUee.  At  present,  that  pan  of  the  site  of  Whitehall 
'Palace  ■ h'’  h lies  along  the  river,  is  occupied  by  the 
blouses  <jf  some  of  the  nobility  and  other  gentry  ; among 
i.vliich.  i;  e Earl  of  Fife’s  and  the  Duk  of  Euccl<  ugii’f 
inre  the  m «t  considerable.  The  Ba’  queiing  house  on 
;he  east-side  of  Pur.amoit  s reet ; and  the  Horse- 
; 'uards,  the  Trensurv,  the  Admiralty,  and  other  build- 
"ngs,  stand  on  the  west,  which  he  within  the  limits  of 
the  Id  palace. 

The  Bat. queiing  house  derived  its  appellation  fr  m 
iin  old  building  that,  in  fhc  liiiic  oi  Elizabeth,  served 
^br  public  i-niert  iinmcnts.  The  present  edifice  o.  that 
lanie  was  I uilt  by  J.imes  I.  and  is  the  w.jrk  of 
Ifonci,  in  h;s  purest  manner  it  was  pir:  n!y  a 

iirreat  and  magnincent  phn,  left  uncxccuteu  iiv  reason 
nf  the  troubles  vvliii  h f ilowtd  ; but  thougn  a fragment, 
:t  is,  as  we  ‘ave  ahendv  observed,  of  evqu  si  e beauty, 
-t  is  a stone  editiie  of  wo  stories,  or.,  imeim  d wi  h co- 
-umns  and  pilisters,  wr.b  heir  eniaola  ures ; an  iias 
in  air  of  grandeur  and  sweetness,  the  united  ctFew  of 
■ vhiili  i'  iiidese r.bably  dcligiitul.  Fart  of  ilia:  line, 
nlfect  is  oic  sioned  by  the  skilful  hgbt  and  shade  le- 
lulting  fiom  the  architci  ture.  The  great  reKim  of 
ho  edifice  is  converted  into  a chapel,  in  whivh  service 
• s peril  I nu  d in  the  morning  and  evening  of  cverv  Sun- 
day ; George  I having  granted  a saUiy  of  3(Jl.  per 
iniium,  to  twelve  cleigvmcn,  'clceted  iii  equ.il  nuin- 
)crs  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  official c each 
)nc  month  in  the  year.  It  is  mueli  attended  bv  persons 
>f  quality.  "1  lie  .eili'.got  this  room  was  painted  by 
.^ubeno.  The  subjei  i is  the  Apotheoiis  oj  Jainm  I. 
vhich  is  treated  in  nine  compaicmei  ts ; and.  Vandyke 
A'as  to  have  paitued  the  sides  with  the  history  of  the 
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order  of  the  garter.  The  execution  of  particular  parts 
is  to  be  regarded  for  its  boldness  and  success.  These 
paintings  were  retouched,  a few  years  since,  by  Ci- 
priani ; and,  though  there  is  an  immense  distance  be- 
tween this  artist  and  Rubens,  there  is  no  apparent 
injury  done  to  the  work.  The  Banqueiing-house  test 
17,0001.  and  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  30001.  Ci- 
priani  had  20001.  for  retouching  that  work.  In  the 
court  behind  the  Banqueting-house,  is  a statue,  in 
brass,  of  James  II.  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  It  is  a very 
fine  pirformance,  possessing  grai  c and  dignity  in  ar 
eminent  degree.  It  is  superior  to  any  statue  in  any 
publ  c place  in  England. 

Before  the  Ban  ,ue  ing  House,  on  a scaffold  erectet 
on  that  occasion,  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1548  9 The  king  passed  from  tht 
Banqueting  House  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  tht 
windows. 

The  Horse  Guards. 

The  Horse  Guards  is  a building  of  stone  ihat'divide 
Parliament-street  from  ihc  eastern  end  of  St.  J.mcs’ 
Park,  to  which  it  is  the  principal  entrance.  The  ar. 
chitecc  was  Vardy,  and  the  buildi"g  c.ist  upwards  o 
30  0001.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  two  regiment! 
of  lift-guards  (uspally  called  the  liorsc-guajrcls  j mount 
ing  guard  there.  Of  this  structure  liitlc  can  be  sale 
in  its  commendation  or  dispraise.  Its  eftect  is,  per 
haps,  equally  removed  from  every  thing  mean  ani 
every  thing  grand,  but  it  is  mui  h too  regular.  Unde 
two  small  pavilions,  cemincls,  mounted,  %ncl  in  uni 
form,  constantly  do  duty. 

The  Admiralty. 

The  Admiralty  is  a brick  building,  containing  th 
office  and  apartments  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  c 
the  Admiralty,  who  superintend  the  marine  depart 
mem  j and  is  contiguous  lo  the  Horse  Guards,  on  th 
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orth.  The  principal  front,  facing  Parliament-  street, 
a disgracclui  piece  rjf  architecture,  a. id  ough  to  be 
iplaced  by  someihing  better,  for  t.it  honour  of  tne 
1 jtion  Of  the  portico  of  this  bunding,  com,.osed  of 
w'ur  Ionic  columns,  with  a pediment  ol  sion- , a story 
told  that  is  probable,  when  i .e  dispropot  i n of  the 
lafis  is  considered.  The  arcti  tect  had 

jade  his  shafts  of  a ju>i  length,  when  it  appealed  that 
le  pediment  blocked  up  he  windows  oi  one  o:  the 
'aarimenis;  and  lie  was  oiocrcd  and  competed  to 
iurry  his  c dumns  to  ihe  root  ot  the  bjildtng.  Ccr- 
linly,  never  were  su^h  columns  seen  betore.  hr  m 
■ne  general  censure  o:  this  edihcc,  must  be  excepted 
Me  screen  in  front  (by  the  which  is  au  ele- 

gant coniiast  to  th.  portico.'^ 

The  Treawy. 

The  T reasury  is  a i e.ttensi  • t ouilding,  facing  Par- 
aanieiiNsireet  on  the  ta.  t.  and  me  Park  on  the  north- 
The  p ncipal  front,  which  is  of  i.mc,  is  in  u.c  park; 
ind,  aiiln.  ugh  rather  n o massive,  is  a noble  pule. 
Vaulted  jiassagcs  run  b-  ueatn  me  offices,  from  the 
oark  CO  i’ariiaincnt-stre.t  nm.  Uowning-strtti.  A 
■ aritty  of  offices  are  under  ihe  tool,  gcnciailN  called 
Ihe  Treasury,  .inong  which  is  ihe  Councn-siumocr, 
'.oniinoiily  eahed  u.c  Co^k-pu. 

Scotland  Yard, 

Scotland  Yard  may  be  properly  named  here,  l>eing 
t denu'  i.e  ot  the  ciuwn,  and  the  sitt‘  of  a palace  taat 
• Was  erected  for  the  kings  of  Sc  i.and,  when  mey  oC- 
-asiunally  resided  m tiiis  c.ipilal,  it  is  now  toveied 


On  llie  tc>p  of  the  Admiralty  are  ereclid  two  ideographs, 
one  eoiiiinuni.  atmg  wiin  Deal,  and  the  other  with  Pi.rts- 
U'outii,  the  uiside  ol  winch  may  he  seen,  on  proper  applie'a- 
tiun,  eir  very  siinill  meuest  wiUi  the  porters,  or  persons  who 
t »ofh  Ui.  se  uiachmes. 
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with  private  houses,  and  a lew  offices  belonging  t 

government. 

PALACE  OP  WESTMINSTER. 

Westminster  Hall,  with  tlie  House  of  Lords,  an 
House  of  Commons,  and  other  contiguous  building 
are  the  remains  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Wesiminstei 
built  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  stood  close  to  il 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  stairs  leading  from  it  to  th 
rivtx  still  bearing  the  name  of  Palace  stairs. 

Wesiminsur  Hall  is  the  largest  room  in  Europt 
unsupported  by  pillars,  except  the  iheatie  at  Oxfort 
It  is  275  feet  in  length,  and  74  feet  in  breadth.  Th 
roof  is  of  oak,  of  a curious  gothic  architecture  an 
workmanship.  This  great  hall  was  built  by  Wifliar 
Rufus,  and  repaired  by  Richard  II.  It  was  originall 
used  as.a  place  in  which  to  entertain  the  king’s  guest 
and  dependants,  on  great  festivals;  Riclnrd  1 1 . hav 
ing  emcnained  10,000  persons  within  its  walls,  an 
it  is  still  used  for  the  coronation  feats.  Parliament 
were  frequently  held  beneath  its  roof ; and  it  was  ih 
court  of  justice  in  which  the  king  presided  in  person 
In  this  hall  Charles  I.  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  b 
beheaded.  At  present  it  is  occasionally  fitted  up  fo 
the  trial  of  peers,  or  of  any  persons  on  the  impeach 
mem  of  the  commons.  At  o^hcr  times  it  torms  a pro 
mcnade  for  lawyers  and  suitors  during  the  sitting  o 
the  courts. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  hall,  and  under  its  roof 
are  the  Hig/i  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Court  n 
King’s  Bench,  places  so  small  and  inconvenient  as  tt 
be  a disgrace  to  the  country.  On  the  right  side  o 
the  hall  as  you  enter,  up  a flight  of  staiis,  is  the  Court 

Exchequer,  larger  than  the  King’s  Bench,  but  in 
conceivably  mean  ; the  Court  of  Comnum  Pleas,  wind 
goes  oft  from  thcniiddle  of  the  hail,  on  the  right  side 
IS  rather  more  decent  than  the  rest.  These  count 
have  four  terms  in  the  year  ; namely,  Hilary  1 crm. 
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vhlch  b^j'ns  January  23,  and  ends  February  12  ; 
taster  Term,  which  begins  the  third  Wednesday 
Cut  Easter  Sunday,  and  lasts  twenty-six  days;  Tri- 
^litv  Term,  which  begins  the  Friday  af  er  Trinity 
Junday,  and  lasrs  three  weeks ; and  Michaelmas  T erni, 
.vhich  begins  November  6th,  and  ends  the  28ih.  A^'ter 
.tach  of  ttiese  terms,  the  respective  chief  justices  hold 
..il^gs,  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  Westminster  Hall, 
.rnd  also  in  the  Guildhall  of  London  for  city  causes. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  present  Hou'c  of  Lords  is  the  old  court  of  re- 

{uests,  so  called  because  the  masters  of  this  court,  in 
ik  place,  anciently  received  the  peti  ims  of  the  sub- 
tects  to  the  king,  advising  them  m what  manner  to 
orotecd.  This  court,  or  hall,  was  fined  up  for  the 
■oresent  purpose,  on  itie  occasica  of  the  Ia:c  union  of 
JGreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  celebrated  tapestry 
bf  the  old  House  of  Lords,  representing  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  after  being  taken  down  and 
cleaned,  was  used  to  dccoiate  the  walls  of  the  present 
.Qouse,  where  it  is  judiciously  set  off  by.  large  frames  of 
brown  stained  wood,  that  div’ide  it  into  coinparimenti, 
respectively  containing  the  severai  portions  of  the  story. 
ITlie  heads,  which  form  a border  to  each  design,  are 
;ponraitspf  the  seveial  gallant  officeiswho  commanded 
in  the  English  fleet  on  that  memorable  occasion.  This 
rroom  d 'es  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  court  of  re- 
quests, part  of  the  northern  end  being  formed  into  a 
lobby,  by  which  the  commons  pass  to  ihe  upper  bouse  ; 

• and  the  height  being  reduced  by  an  elevated  floor  of 
■wood,  fiver  the  oiigiii.il  stone  pavement.  The  old  ca- 
nopy of  state,  under  which  the  throne  is  placed,  re- 
■ mains  as  it  was  before  the  union,  except  that  its  tar- 
nished and  decayed  condition  is  made  more  conspicuous 
by  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdoms  l>eing  insened, 
embroidered  in  silk,  and  the  supporters  in  silver.  The 
throne  is  an  armed  chair,  elegantly  carved  and  gilt, 
and  ornamented  with  crimson  velvet  and  silver  cmbioi- 
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dery.  The  House  of  Lord*-  is  a very  handsome  hi 
not  a splendid  room  : although  it  is  said  to  be  prepart 
merely  for  temporary  use,  a new  parliament  hou 
being  in  contempUtif  u.  Strangers  may  see  the  hou 
at  anytime;  and  may  atte'nd,  below  the  bar,  wni 
the  house  is  sitting,  either  by  the  introduction  of 
peer,  or  by  application  to  the  door-keepers.  No  pci 
sons  are  admitted  in  boots  or  great  coats,  excep't  men 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Rcfreshuieius  may  be  had  at  au  adjoining  cofTc 
house. 

, House  of  Commons. 


The  House  of  Commons  was  formerly  a chape 
originally  buib  by  King  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  S 
Stephen.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1347,  by  Edward  II 
•and  erected  by  that  monarch  into  a collegiate  churc 
under  the  government  of  a dean  and  I'.xe.ve  secuj; 
priests.  Being  surrendered  to  Henry  VJ.  he  gave 
to  the  Cominons  for  their  sittings,  to  which  use  it  is 
present  applied.  The  o’d  house  was  formed  withi 
the  chapel,  chiefly  by  a floor  raised  above  the  pavemei 
and  an  inner  roof,  considerably  below  the  ancic.it  one 
On  the  union,  the  house  was  enlarged,  by  taking  dow 
the  entire  side  walls,  except  the  buttresses  iha’  supporie 
the  original  roof;  and  erecting  others  beyond,  so  as  t 
jrive  ore  seat  in  each  of  the  ret  esses  thus  formed,  b 
thrrwing  back  part  of  the  walls.  Tlie  present  hou< 
is  still  ICO  small,  but  in  all  other  respects  is  ptculiarl 
adapted  to  its  use,  atid  it  is  fitted  up  in  a very  goo 
style.  A handsome  gallery  runs  along  the  west  enc 
and  tfie  nortli  and  south  sidi  s are  supported  by  slende 
iron  pillars,  crowned  wiih-guilt  cofimhian  capital 
The  whole  of  the  house  is  lined  with  VVainscoat. 

The  speaker’s  chair  stands  at  seme  distance  from  thlj 
wall,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ; it  is  slightly  ora 
namented  with  gilding,  with  the  king’s  arms  at  the  lora 
The  speaker  is  usually  dressed  in  a train  black  silfl 
gown,  With  a full  bottomed  wig.  On  occasions  ra 
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State  he  wears  a robe,  similar  to  the  state  robe  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  Before  him,  with  a small  interval,  is 
a tabic,  at  which  sit  three  clerks  of  die  house,  with 
. their  backs  to  the  speaker,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  read  the 
. titles  of  bills,  in  their  several  stages,  hand  them  to 
the  speaker,  &c.  On  this  table,  in  from,  the  speaker’s 
t mace  always  lies,  when  the  house  is  sitting;  except 
when  the  house  is  in  a committee,  and  then  it  is 
, placed  under  the  table,  and  the  speaker  leaves  the 
I chair,  there  being  a perpetual  cliairman  to  the  com- 
nnittee  of  the  whole  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
oetween  the  table  and  the  bar,  is  an  extensive  area. 
The  member’s  scats  occupy  each  side,  and  both  cuds 
• of  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  passages. 
There  arc  five  rows  of  scats,  rising  above  each  other. 
»with  short  batks  and  green  more  cco  cushions. 

The  seat  on  the  floor,  on  the  speaker’s  right  hand, 
lis  that  which  is  called  the  J'ltasuri/  licnJ;,  on  which  the 
. chief  mtnibers  of  the  administration  sit ; and  the  oppo- 
site scat  is  usually  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of 
I Oppusi/ioTt.  The  speaker  sits  with  his  hat  oil,  except  on 
I particular  occasions.  All  the  immocrs  must  be  seated, 

■ except  he  who  is  addressing  the  chair,  but  they  wear 
1 their  hats  or  not  at  pleasure,  except  when  speaking. 
The  gallery  on  each  side  is  reserved  for  members. 

riic  chapel,  as  finished  by  Ldwaid  111.  was  of  such 
perfect  beauty  oi  tlie  kind,  ihat  we  must  deeply  la- 
ment its  being  defaced  in  the  first  instance,  wi.eii  the 
old  house  was  formed  out  of  it  ; and  recently  in  a 
greater  degree,  when  the  walls  were  almost  w-holly 
taken  down.  At  the  t me  whin  he  inner  wal.s  wtic 
unmasked,  by  removing  the  wainscoat  to  make  the 
laic  alterations,  a grcai  part  of  the  ancient  decoiations 
remained.  1 he  iiUeiior  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  this 
chapel  were  curiously  wrought,  and  otnamented  with 
a profusion  of  gildings  and  paintings.  It  appears  to 
have  been  divided  into  comp  uinienis,  of  gothic  shapes, 
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but  not  inelegant;  eaoh  having  a border  of  smilJ  gilt 
roses,  and  the  recesses  covered  with  paintings.  Ai 
the  east  end,  including  about  a third  of  the  IcMigth  of 
the  chapel,  (which  part  had  many  tokens  of  being  in- 
closed for  the  altar)  the  entire  walls  and  roof  were 
covered  with  gilding  and  paintings,  and<prescntcd,  in 
the  mutilated  state  in  which  they  were  seen  during  iht 
late  alterations,  a supeib  and  beautiful  remnant  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  they  were  patronized  in  the  magnificent 
reign  of  Edward  111.  The  gilding  was  remarkably 
solid,  and  higbly  burnished,  and  the  cohurs  of  ihi 
paintings  vivid  ; both  one  and  the  other  being  as  frcsl 
as  in  the  year  they  were  executed.  One  of  rite  paint- 
ings had  some  merit,  even  in  the  C ’mposition  ; iht 
subject  was,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  tht 
Virgin  was  not  devoid  of  beauty  or  dignity.  A muh 
titude  of  arms  were  blazoned  on  the  south  wall,  will 
supporters,  representing  unnatural  and  hideous  com- 
binations of  various  pans  of  different  animals,  and  nea 
them  were  two  or  three  painted  figures,  in  fanfastit 
dresses.  There  were,  however,  in  the  same  quarter 
some  very  graceful  female  forms;  especially  one,  th& 
seemed  to  be  liie  bearer  of  a chalice.  'J  wo  figures  ir 
armour  were  painted  In  the  iiicfies  on  rhe  north  wall 
Below  was  this  inscription,  “ Mercurc,”  which  occa 
sioned  many  conjectures  respecting  its  import.  Draw, 
"ings  of  these  paintings  were  taken  by  an  ariist  durint 
the  alterations,  and  have  been  since  published. 

The  west  front  of  this  chapel  is  still  to  be  seen,  am 
has  a fine  gothic  window.  Between  this  and  the  lobbj 
of  the  house,  is  a small  vestibule,  in  the  gothic  style 
but  extremely  beautiful. 

Beneath  the  house,  in  passages  or  apartmen  s,  ap 
propriated  to  various  uses,  are  consider.ible  remains 
III  great  perfection,  of  an  under  chapel  of  ctiriou 
workmanship;  and  the  entire  side  of  a cloister,  th 
roof  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Henry  thi 
Sevmth’s  chapel.  A small  cOiiri  of  rhe  palace  is  alsi 
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lefc  entire;  and  is,  with  its  buildings,  part  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Between  the  house  and  the  river,  is  at  present  a gar- 
den belonging  to  the  speaker. 

The  house  may  be  viewed  by  strangers  at  any 
ime,  and  access  to  the  gallery  obtained  during  the 
sitting,  either  by  the  introduction  or  order  of  a mem- 
xjcr,  or  by  a douceur  of  from  two  to  five  shillings  to  the 
idoor-keeper. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  it  is  necessary  fyr  stran- 
■gers  to  be  at  the  house  as  ca  ly  as  ten  and  twelve 
. /clock.  No  ladtes  are  admitted  into  the  house  during 
"fs  sittings. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  House  of  Commons  is 
.1  coffee-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members. 
iSii angers  may  also  dine  here,  or  take  other  refresh- 
Tnent  in  an  outer  room  used  as  a kitchen.  On  a day 
uof  great  debate,  it  will  well  repay  the  curious  stranger 
to  take  his  dinner  in  this  room,  which  he  may  with 
convenience  do,  as  persons  in  the  gallery  of  the  house 
-arc  permitted  (after  the  debate  is  commenced)  by  the 
.custom  of  the  place,  to  retain  their  seats  while  they 
itake  refreshment,  and  (he  way  to  the  cofl'ee-''oom  will 
bbc  shewn  by  any  of  (be  messengers  of  the  house,  or 
-xloor-  keepers. 

Adjoining  to  Westminster  Hall  and  the  houses  of 
.parliament,  is  a recent  building  of  stone,  plain  but  rt- 
speciable,  containing  a variety  of  eommicci -rooms  and 
o0ites  belonging  to  ibe  House  of  Commons. 

T'ne  Court  of  Chancery 

]s  a court  of  eiju’ty,  in  wl.ich  cases  of  the  highest 
import  are-  tried,  but  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Houie  of  Lords.  1 he  Chancery  cons  sts  of  two 
• courts,  in  one  of  wliii,  h tiic  chanct  llor  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  statu'es  of  the  kingdom,  in  afiairs 
peculiarly  reterred  to  tits  court,  and  not  underlie  cog- 
I iiizance  of  a jury  ; and  in  ihc  second,  according  to 
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equity,  judging  by  the  spirit  ratlicr  than  by  the  letter 

the  law.  The  lord  chancellor,  upon  appointment, 
during  the  king’s  pleasure  (whereas  all  the  judges  are 
for  life)  ranks  first  in  point  of  precedency  of  very  tem- 
porary lord.  The  present  lord  chancellor  is  lord  Eldon, 
a nobleman  of  great  legal  knowledge  and  integrity, 
and  a dignified  and  impressive  orator.  This  court  is 
always  open,  but  the  causes  tried  in  it,  though  highly 
important  to  the  parties,  are  seldom  very  interesting  to 
strangers. 

Durtng  the  vacations,  the  lord  chanrellor  sits,  by 
permission  of  the  Honouraltle  Society,  at  Uncrln's  Inn 
Hall,  Chance) y-lane\  and,  in  the  lord  chanci  llor’s  ab- 
sence, the  master  of  the  rolls,  (Sir  William  Grant)  or 
sometimes  one  of  the  judges,  sits  in  his  place.  The 
master  of  the  rolls  has  likewise  his  own  department, 
and  hears  causes  in  the  Rolls  chapel,  in  Chancery- lane, 
but  all  his  decisions  may  be  appealed  against  to  the 
lord  chancellor. 

The  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

This  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  in  the 
kingdom,  and  has  cognicance  of  almost  all  manner  of 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  hew  capital  causes,  how- 
ever, ate  tried  here,  those  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
County  of  Mid«llesex,  being  generally  tric’d  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  of  whidi  we  thallspeak  herea'icr.  d he  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  consists  of  four  judges,  lord  F.llcn- 
borotigh,  chef  justice;  and  judges  Grose,  Lawrence, 
and  Le  Blmc.  The  most  eminent  speakers  at  that 
bar,  are  Sir  V'icary  Gibbs,  Messrs.  Garrow,  Adam, 
Dallas,  he.  During  term  time  the  door  is  open,  but 
the  court  is  so  very  small,  that,  m order  to  get  a place, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  early,  that  is  to  say,  at  ten  o clock, 
when  the  court  opens.  But,  tne  most  inttiesting 
time  for  a stranger  to  go,  is  in  the  sittings  for  the  trial 
of  causes,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  give  a shtl- 
ling  to  the  door-keepers.  Sittings  are  also  held,  as 
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has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Guildhall,  where 
^he  duors  ate  always  open. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pka<i. 

The  second  court  in  point  of  rank,  has  a concomi- 
tant jurisdiction  with  the  K.ing  s Bench,  n civil  actions, 
besides  an  i xclusivc  one  in  some  particular  cases,  re- 
specting teal  propeitv,  but  it  has  no  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  present  judges  are  the  chief  justice  Sir 
James  ISIanstield,  knight,  and  judges  Heath,  and 
Chambre.  No  c mnsel  plead  in  this  court,  except 
serjtanisat  law,  of  wliom  the  most  ctnment  at  present 
are,  serjeants  Cockel,  Shepherd,  and  Best.  The  court 
is  open  to  every  person,  but,  m order  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  a seat  m the  gallery,  it  is  necosary  to  give 
a shilling  or  more  to  one  of  the  ushers.  Jn  the  Court 
of  Common  I’icas,  interesting  causes  are  sometimes 
tried,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  K.ing  s Beach. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer 

Is  a court  for  the  trial  of  revenue  causes,  but  fn 
which  actions  of  debt,  and  other  questipns  between 
man  and  man,  are  also  tried.  It  is  likewise  a court  of 
equity.  The  loril  chief  baron  is  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald; the  Ollier  barons,  ’T  homson,  Graham,  and 
^Vood.  The  principal  pleaders  arc  bir  Thomas  Plo- 
mer  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 

Both  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Picas, 
and  the  lord  chief  baron,  hold  sittingt  m Westminster 
'Hall  and  Guildhall,  ihe  same  as  the  chief  justice  of  iP.e 
King’s  Bench. 


Doctor’s  Commons. 

This  is  an  old  brick  building,  of  considerable  extent, 
situated  in  Great  Knight  Rider-street,  a little  to  the 
»ouih  of  St.  Paul’s  Chutch-yard.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  two  scjuarcs.  The  establislini.nt  is  properly  a col- 
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lege  for  students  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  contains  various  coui  ts,  in  which  those  laws  are 
adrtiin  siered,  subject  lo  the  common  and  statute  law 
of  the  land  ; and  several  offices  belonging  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archbish'>p  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  The  epithet  of  Cvmmotis  is  given  to  this 
place  from  the  civilians  commoning  together,  as  in 
other  colleges.  The  courts,  maritime  and  ecciesiasti- 
cal,  are  fivQ  in  number,  viz.  I.  Arches.  2.  Admi. 
ralty.  ,S.  Prerogative.  4.  Delegates ; and  5.  Con- 
sistory ; in  all  of  hich  the  business  is  carried  on  chiefly 
it  writing,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  civil 
law,  by  the  doctors  and  proctors.  The  doctors  are 
such  as,  having  taken  the  -degree  of  LL.D.  at  one  of 
the  universities,  are  afterwards  admitted  of  the  College 
of  Advocates  belonging  to  these  courts,  in  which,  after 
a year  of  silence,  they  can  plead.  The  proctors  are  also 
especially  admitted  to  practise  in  these  courts,  and  con- 
duct the  preparatory  part  of  the  business,  as  attornies 
do  in  the  courts  of  cotnmon  law.  The  civil  law  terms 
arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  law;  but  their 
sittings  are  arranged  according  to  the  business  of 
the  different  courts,  each  of  which  has  four  sessions  in  a 
term,  besides  bye  days,  he. 

The  Prerogative  Office  opens  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  from  October  till  March,  and  shuts  at  three; 
the  remaining  six  months  it  continues  open  till  four. 
The  usual  public  holidays  are  kept ; any  of  which  hapl 
pening  on  a Sunday,  are  kept  on  a Monday.  Searches 
for  wills  ate  here  made  at  one  shilling  each,  and 
copies,  which  are 'hi  ways  stamped,  arc  to  be  had  ou 
application.  They  arc  registeud  from  the  year|1383. 
'i  here  are  several  interior  registries  in  the  Commons, 
tn'z.  the  bisbop  of  London’s  in  Knight  Rider-strett ; 
the  bishop  of  Winchester’s  in  Paul’s  Chain,  &c.  The 
proett  rs’  offices  remain  open  from  about  nine  in  the 
morning  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening  the  year 
round.  This  place  possesses  a library,  consisting 
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■mostly  of  books ‘ f history,  or  relating  to  the  faculty 
of  civil  or  canon  laws. 

The  subjects  of  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  are 
remnants  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  in 
this  country,  and  the  causes  of  which  they  take  cog- 
nnizance  are,  blasphemy,  apostacy  from  Christianity, 
hheresv,  ordinations,  insiii  utions  of  clerks  to  benefices, 
vcelcbraii  ns  of  di'ine  service,  matrimony,  divorces, 
bast.irdy,  tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  di- 
lapidations, reparation  of  churches,  probates  of  wills, 
ladministrations,  simony,  incest,  fornication,  adultery, 
solic  tatioii  of  chasiit),  pensions,  procurations,  com- 
imutarion  of  penance,  right  of  pews,  and  others  of  the 
Hike  kind. 


Scssforis  f/oiisc.  Old  Balky. 

As  wc  arc  here  speaking  of  courts,  of  law,  St  may  be 
^proper  to  iiienitoii  this  court,  which  is  held  in  an  elegant 
modern  builtliug,  siiuated  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the* 
south  end  of  the  prison  of  Newgate,  where  ses- 
sions are  held  tight  times  in  the  year,  for  the  trial 
of  capital  ami  other  oll'enccs  committed  in  London, 
or  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Persons  accused  of 
crimes  are  tried  b-fore  three  of  the  twelve  judges, 
the  Lord- mayor,  the  Aldermen  in  rotation,  and  the 
Recorder.  Boih  the  Sher.H's  also  generally  attend. 
The  juriis  are  composed  of  h 'useholders,  for  of- 
fences committed  in  the  City,  and  of  Irecholdcrs  or 
leaseholders  in  Middlesex  for  the  county.  The 
crimes  tried  are  those  that  subject  the  prisoner  to  any 
of  the  various  punisbinenis  inflicted  by  the  penal  code, 
and  the  trials  are  frequently  very  interesting.  A stran- 
ger will  at  any  time  get  admission  on  paying  a shilling 
to  the  do  r- keepers,  unless  in  very  important  trials, 
when  they  somciinus  demand  half  a guinea,  or  even  a 
guinea.  The  principil  co*a:;sel  here  are  Messrs.  Const, 
Rnapp,  G urney,  Altev,  Reynolds,  Arabin,  BoIland,and 
Raiiie. 
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There  are  also  held  sessions  of  the  peace  at  Guildhall, 
for  the  city  ■ f London  ; at  Clerkenwell,  for  Middlesex^ 
and  at  the  Guildiiall  of  Westminster,  for  Westminster; 
for  tlie  trial  of  petty  olTerlces,  which,  however,  are 
sometimes  interesting,  and  where  there  is  always  free 
admission.  For  an  enumeration  of  all  the  courts,  su- 
preme, and  inferior,  sec  a subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

Court  of  Requests . ' ' 

A Court  of  Reque-ts  is  held  at  Guildhall  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  five  pi-uuds.  The  commissioners  are  appointed 
by  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  consist  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  common  council,  and  principal  mer- 
chants and  inhabitants  of  tt.e  city.  This,  and  all  such 
courts,  arc  badly  constructed  ; the  plaintiffs  and  defen- 
dants ought  to  go  in  at  diderent  sides  of  the  building, 
and  the  body  of  the  court  sliould  be  divided  by  a parti- 
tion, so  that  the  parties  should  only  meet  at  the  seat  of 
the  judges.  The  basis  of  the  decisions  is  made  on 
wrong  principles;  the  interested  oath  of  the  plaintiff 
being  decisive,  and  the  defendant  being  called  upon  to 
prove  pcijury,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  a negative, 
whicli  is  an  absurdity. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  anciently  a palace,  in- 
habited by  various  sovereigns  of  England,  till  the  reign 
tf  Queen  Elizabeth.  Fitz-Stephen  says,  it  was  prigin- 
ally  built  by  Julius  Ca;sar,  but  there  is  not  any  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  story. 

William  the  Conquerer  erected  a fortress  on  part  of 
the  present  site  of  the  Tower,  to  overawe  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London,  on  his  gaining  possession  of  the  city; 
and  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the  Tower  from  this 
transaction.  About  tweUe  years  after,  in  _l078,  the 
conquerer  erected  a larger  building  than  the  hrst,  either 
on  the  site  of  the  first  fortress,  or  near  it.  This  build- 
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ne  repaired  or  rebuilt,  by  succeeding  princes,  is  that 

, which  is  now  called  the  White  Tower. 

In  I0<F  William  Rufus  laid  the  loundation  of  a 
castle  on'.he  north  side  of  tne  White  Tower,  between 
that  and  the  river,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor 

*^*Dunng  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  tn  1190,  the  chan- 
.celior,  Longchamp,  bish^  of  Ely,  erected  ^fortt^fied 
vwall  of  stone  round  the  Tower,  with  a deep  ditch  on 

[the  outside.  , , , , . 

In  li?40,  Henry  III.  added  a stone-gaie  and  bul- 

iwark,  with  other  buildings,  to  the  west  entrance.  He 
rrepaired  and  v\  hiifned  the  large  squate  lower^  ui  t V 
ithe  Conquerer;  on  which  occasion  n probably  hrst  tooK 
ithc  name  of  the  White  Tower.  He  also  ex  ended  the 
[fortress  by  a mud  wall,  on  the  west  part  of  1 owiT-hill. 

The  encroachment  made  by  the  mud  wall  of  Heiuy 
llll.  was  surrounded  by  a brick-wail  by  Edwar 
\within  which  ih  t monarch  built  the  lion’s  r wer. 

By  the  command  of  Charles  II.  in  l66j,  the  ditc 
iwas  ' completely  cleansed,  the  wharfing  re-built  with 
I brick  and  stone,  and  sluices  erected  for  adniimng  and 
I retaining  the  water  of  the  river  as  occasion  might 

irequire.  • , u. 

The  Church  of  S/.  Peter  ad  vincula,  within  the 

Tower,  was  rc-built  by  Edward  HI,  and  wa^,  for 
many  years,  frequented  by  the  kings  of  England  for 
their  devotion.  It  appears  from  lecurds,  that  it  was 
adorned  with  shrines  and  iu  ages. 

Of  the  other  principal  buildings  within  the  walls  of 
the  Tower,  the  grandstorc-houic  was  begun  by  James 
Jl.and  finished  by  King  William;  and  the  small  ar- 
mory was  entirely  built  by  \\  ihiani. 

In  the  present  reign  the  ditch  has  been  carefully 
cleansed,  and  the  brick  and  stone  work  repaired.  It 
is,  howevir,  a place  of  no  strength. 

The  right  of  the  city  to  lower- hill  was  long  dis- 
puted by  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 
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officers  having  erected  a galhws  and  j 
scaffold  for  execution,  the  citizens  remonstrated,  anc 
the  king  disavowed  the  act  by  a proclamation  ; since 
which  time  all  persons  executed  on  Tower-hill,  foi 
high  treason,  are  delivered  up  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, who  preside  over  the  execution  there,  as  in  al 
other  places  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Tower  of  London  i?  situated  on  the  nortl 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city 
Its  extent  within  the  wall  is  twelve  acres  and  fivt 
roods.  The  exterior  circuit  of  the  ditch  which  cn- 
tirely  surrounds  it,  is  3156  feet.  The  ditch,  on  the 
side  of  To.ver-hill,  is  broad  and  deep;  on  ihe  side 
next  to  the  river  it  is  narrower.  A broad  and  hand- 
some  wharf  iwins  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
parallel  with  the  Tovver,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  ditch.  On  the  wharf  is  a platform,  mounted 
with  fixty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  nine-poundefs 
These  are  fired  on  state  holidays;  and  in  time  of  war, 
on  all  victories  gained  by  the  army  or  navy.  At  each 
end  of  the  wharf  is  a wooden  gate,  which  divides  it 
from  the  streets,  and  is  open  only  during  the  day. 

From  the  wharf  into  the  Tower,  is  an  entrance  by 
a draw-bridge.  Near  this  is  a cut,  connecting  the 
river  with  the  ditch,  having  a water-gate,  called 
F raitor’s  Gate,  state  prisoners  being  formerly  con- 
veyed by  this  passage  from  the  Tover  to  Westmin- 
ster, for  trial.  Over  1 raitor’s  Gate  is  a building 
containing  the  water-svorks  that  supply  the  fortress 
with  water. 

-Within  the  walls  of  the  Tower  are  several  streets; 
and  a variety  of  buildings.*  The  principal  buildings 
arc  the  thurch,  the  white  tower,  the  ordnance- 
/ office,  the  mint,  the  record-office,  the  jewtl-officc. 


* In  the  suttling-liouse,  the  Royal  Iluiuanc  Society  hove 
p.-ovidcd  a drag-net,  &c.  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  river. 
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le  horse-armory,  the  grand  store-house,  the  new  or 
nail  armory,  houses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
'ower,  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  two  sutiling- 
Quses,  commonly  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

The  white  tower  is  a large  square  building,  situated 
1 the  centre  of  the  fortress.  On  the  top  are  four 
atch  towers,  one  of  which,  at  present,  is  used  as  an 
ibservatory.  Neither  the  sides  of  this  building,  nor 
ac  small  towers,  are  uniform.  The  walls  are  not  co- 
ered  with  plaistcr,  but  white-washed,  as  will  be 
.apposed  from  its  name. 

It  consists  within  of  three  lofty  stories,  beneath 
i/Licti  are  large  commodious  vaults,  used  to  keep  salt- 
-ctre  in.  In  the  first  story  arc  twogrand  rooms,  one  of 
vhich  is  a small  armory  for  the  sea  serviccv^nd  con- 
nins  various  sorts  of  arms,  curiously  laid  up,  which 
■ vould  serve  upw-ards  of  10,000  seamen.  In  the  other 
corns,  in  closets  and  presses,  are  abundance  of  war- 
■ke  tools,  and  instruments  of  death.  In  the  upper 
tories  are  arms  and  armorers  tools;  such  at  chevaux- 
:ae-frizc,  pick-axes,  spades,  matches,  sheep-skins, 
anned  hides,  &c. 

In  a room  in  the  white  tower  called  Caesar’s  Chapel 
re  kept  varrous  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

■ insisting  of  Bills,  Answers,  Depositions,  and  other 
proceedings  of  that  court  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
iii/.abcth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  On  the  south  of 
his  chapel  aie  Warrants  of  Privy  Seal  from  the 
•cign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  year  l4S3  and  many  intlie 
'cign  of  Richard  III.  On  the  norih  side  aie  bills 
iiidcr  the  signet  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  that 
of  Charles  I.  inclusive. 

T he  iTi'jdcIs  of  ali  new-inventrd  engines  of  dc^truc- 
ion,  which  have  been  presented  to  government,  are 
oreserved  in  this  tower.  On  the  top  is  a large  cistern, 
tiled  from  the  Thames  by  a water  engine,  which 
iupplics  the  garrison  with  water  in  times  i.f  need  : it  is 
Seven  feet  deco,  ri'ne  broad,  and  sixtv  in  length. 
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The  Mint  includes  one  third  part  of  the  Tower 
having  houses  for  all  the  officers  employed  in  the 
coinage. 

The  Grand  Store-house,  which  stands  nonh  of  the 
White  Tower,  is  a plain  building  of  brick  and  stone, 
345  feet  long,  and  60  feet  broad. 

The  Jewel-offic&  is  a little  to  the  cast  of  _the  Grand 
Store-house  ; it  is  a dark  and  strong  stone  room. 

The  Horse-armory  is  a brick  building,  eastward  o 
the  White  Tower. 

The  Record-office  is  in  the  Wakefield  Tower  oppo 
site  the  platform.  The  rolls  from  the  time  of  Kint 
John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III 
are  kept  liere  in  fifty-six  wainscot  presses.  Thej 
contain  the  ancient  tenures  of  land  in  England,  ih( 
original  laws  and  statutes,  the  right  of  England  tt 
the  dominion  of  the  British  seas,  the  forms  of  suhmis 
Sion  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  a variety  of  other  re 
cords 

Parallel  to  the  wharf,  within  the  walls,  is  a plat 
form  called  the  ladies  line.  It  is  a very  fine  walk 
.and  is  often  crowded  with  well-dressed  people  in  sum 
nier. 

There  are  a number  of  batteries  on  the  walls ; bu 
they  do  not  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Power  is  on  the  west 
and  is  wide  enough  to  admit  a carriage.  It  consists  o 
two  gates  on  ihe  outside  of  the  ditch  ; a stone  bridgi 
built  over  the  ditch,  and  a gate  within  the  ditch.  Tht 
gates  are  opened  in  the  morning  with  the  jollowins 
ceremony  : the  yeoman  porter,  with  a serjeant  ant 
six  men,  goes  to  the  governor's  house  for  the  keys 
having  received  them,  he  proceeds  to  the  innermos 
gate,  and  passing  tl.at  tt  is  again  shut.  He  thei 
opens  the  three  outermost  gates,  at  each  of  which  th« 
guards  rest  their  firelocks  while  the  keys  pass  ant 
lepass.  On  his  return  to  iheMiinermost  gate,  he  calls  ti 
the  wardens  on  duty,  to  take  in  King  George’s  keys 
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when  they  open  the  gate,  and  the  keys  are  placed  in 
the  warder’s  half.  At  night  the  same  formality  is 
used  in  shutting  the  gates ; and  as  the  yeoman  p'  rter, 
with  his  guard,  is  returning  witli  the  keys  to  the 
governor’s  house,  the  main-guard,  with  their  officers, 
arc  under  arms,  who  challenge  him  with,  Who  comes 
there  ? he  answ'ers.  The  keys,  and  the  challenger 
replies.  Pass  keys.  The  guards,  l>y  order,  rest  their 
firelocks ; and  the  yeoman  porter  says,  God  save  King 
George;  the  soldiers  all  answering.  Amen.  He  then 
goes  un  to  the  governor’s  lioiise,  and  there  leaves  the 
I keys 

After  the  keys  arc  deposited  with  the  governor,  no 
person  can  enter  or  leave  the  Tower,  without  the 
watch. word  for  the  night.  If  any  person  obtains  per- 
I mission  to  pass,  the  yeoman-porter  attends,  and  the 
t same  ceremony  is  repeated. 

' The  Tower  is  governed  by  the  constable  of  the 
Tewer,  who,  at  coronations  and  other  state  ceremo- 
I nies,  has  the  custody  of  the  crown  and  other  reg;alia. 
Under  him  is  a lieutenant,  deputy  lieutenant,  com- 
iroonly  called  governor,  tower- major,  genileman-por- 
iter,  ycoman.porier,  gentleman-gaoler,  four  quarter- 
gunners,  and  forty  warders.  The  warders’  uniform 
i is  the  same  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guards;  their  coats 
1 having  large  sleeves  and  flowing  skirts,  made  of  fine 
scat  let  cloth,  laced  round  the  edges  and  seams  with 
several  rows  of  gold  lace,  and  a broad  laced  girdle 
I round  their  waists.  On  their  backs  and  breasts  is  the 
king’s  silver  badge,  representing  the  thistle  and  rose, 
■on  which  are  the  letters  G.  R.  Their  caps  are  round, 
■flat  at  top,  and  tied  about  with  bands  of  party-coloured 
rribbands. 

The  Tower  is  garrisoned  by  the  guards,  and  a de- 
tachment from  his  majesty 's  third  regiment. 

The  Tower  is  used  as  a stale  prison,  and  in  general 
the  pii-oneis  .ire  confined  in  the  warders’  houses,  but 
by  application  to  the  pi n y-council,  they  are  usually 
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permitied  to  walk  on  the  inner  platform,  during  part 
of  tho  day,  in  company  of  a warder.  The  whole  ha* 
recently  undergone  a thorough  repair,  and  is  open  as 
a public  promenade  only  on  Sundays. 

Curiosities  oj  tho  Tower ^ with  the  Prices  of  seeing 

them. 

The  Lions,  and  other  Wild  Beasts,  SCc. 

These  are  kept  in  a yard  on  the  right  hand,  at  the 
west  entrance.  A figure  of  a lion  is  over  the  door, 
and  there  is  a hell  at  the  side  to  call  the  keeper.  The 
visitor  pays  one  shilling  here,  for  which  the  keeper 
shews  him  all  the  wild  beasts,  &c.  explaining  their  se- 
veral histories.  The  principal  of  these  at  present  in 
the  Tower,  are : 

1.  Miss  Fanny,  ^ fine  lioness,  bu'  iscovers  so  much 
ferocity,  beyond  that  of  any  other  lion  in  the  Tower, 
that  the  difference  of  disposition  in  the  same  species  i» 
in  this  instance  very  striking. 

2.  Young  Hector  and  Miss  Jenny,  a lion  and  lioness, 
from  the  Gulphof  Persia,  three  years  old,  of  the  same 
litter,  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  present  Marquis 
Cornwallis  on  the  6th  of  March,  1800.  These  arc 
extremely  fine  animals. 

3.  A young  Lion  and  Lioness,  sent  to  her  Majesty 
by  the  ttrr.peror  of  Morocco. 

4.  Two  African  Lionesses,  a present  from  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  the  King,  and  brought  to  the  Tower  in 
October  1800. 

5.  A fine  young  Lion,  a present  from  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  extrentely  tame 
and  docile. 

6.  Travelter,  a panther  from  Algiers. 

7.  AHss  Peggy,  a black  leopardess.  This  animal 
is  a great  curiosity  : although  her  skin  is  black,  it  is 
varied  with  spots  of  a deeper  black,  and  her  form  is 
the  most  delicate  that  can  be  imagined. 
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8.  Miss  Nancy,  a bright  spo'ted  leopardess.  Both 
these  animals  were  sent  from  Anjengo,  by  Governor 
Hutchinson,  in  1799. 

9.  Duchess,  a remarkably  handsome  leopardess 
brought  from  the  Malabar  coast,  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty by  Lord  Carlisle.  The  brightness  of  the  colours 
of  this  animal  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

10.  Miss  Maria  and  Master  Babby,  a Leopard 
and  Leopardess  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  in  the 
Last  Indies. 

11.  George,  a Leopard  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  Devayncs. 

12.  Harry,  a royal  tyger,  from  Bengal  and  one  of  tlte 
finest  ever  seen,  given  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Evan)  Ne- 
pean in  1791.  This  noble  animal  is  very  tam«  , and 
IS  fond  of  a little  dog  which  often  plays  with  it  m the 
den. 

13  A curious  Ring. tailed  Tyger,  from  Bengal,  pre- 
sented  to  her  Majesty  by  Admiral  Rainier. 

14.  A ITvIf,  from  Mexico,  presented  by  Admiral 
Masserano  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  by  him  to  his  ma- 
jesiy. 

15.  A Spotted,  or  Laughing  Hyena,  hem  the  Capej 
presented  by  David  South,  Esq. 

16.  A Racoon,  bred  in  the  Tower. 

17.  A very  large  African  Deer,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  presented  by  General  Dundas,  and  the 
only  one  ever  brought  to  England. 

18.  A large  Greenland  Bear. 

19.  Ant  Bear,  from  Canada.  This  is  a curious  ani- 
mal, and  is  extremely  gentle. 

20.  A White  Fox,  from  Owhyhee. 

21.  A Jackall. 

22.  A large  Eagle  of  the  Sun. 

The  care  taken  by  the  keepers  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  visitors,  is  very  great ; and  the  wholesome  cleanly 
condition  of  the  dens,  deserves  praise.  The  dens  are 
very  commodious.  They  are  about  twelve  feet  iu 
M 2 
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their  whole  height,  being  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  apanment ; in  ilte  lormcr  they  Jive  in  tlic  day, 
and  are  shewn,  and  in  the  latter  sleep  at  night.  Iron 
gratings  inclose  the  front  of  the  dens,  most  of  which 
have  been  recently  rebuilt,  wiih  every  precaution  to 
prevent  accidents. 

These  animals  are  in  general  very  healthy.  It  it 
remarkable  that  those  which  have  been  whelped  in  the 
Tower  are  more  fierce  than  such  as  are  taken  wild: 
strangers  should  be  cautious  not  to  approach  too  near 
the  dens,  and  avoid  every  attempt  to  play  with  them, 

Spauish  Armory. 

Here  the  visitor  is  slicwn  the  trophies  of  the  famous 
victory  of  Queen  Eliiaheih  over  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lhumh~ 
screws,  intended  to  be  used  to  extort  confession  from 
the  English  where  their  money  was  hidden,  In  the 
same*  room  are  other  curiosities ; among  which  is  the 
axe  with  which  the  unfoitunate  Anne  Bullen  was  be- 
headed, to  gratify  the  capricious  passions  of  her  hus- 
band, Henry  VIII.  A representation  of  Queen 
Elizebeth  in  armour,  standing  by  a cream-coloured 
horse,  attended  by  her  page,  is  also  shewn  in  this 
room.  Her  majesty  is'dressed  in  the  armour  she  wore 
at  the  time  she  addressed  her  brave  army,  lu  the  camp 
at  Tilbury  1588,  wuh  a widie  silk  petticoat,  ornamei® 
cd  with  pearls  and  spangles.  • in^- 

Sniutl  Armory,. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  roams  of  its  kind  in  Ei|r 
rope.  It  is  343  feet  in  Icngiji,  ,and  ip  general' it  con- 
tains complete  stands  of  arms  for  no  le;ss  tbap  IPQiUOO 
men.  They  are  disposed  i,i;»\ai, variety  of  figures, '_in  a 
very  elegant  manner.  A i piece  of  ordnance,  from 
Egypt  has  been  lately  added,  sixteen  feet  long,  .'aipd' 
seven  inches  and  a half  bore.  . , 

Other  curiosities  arc  shewn  in  this  room  j among 
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• which  are  arms  taken  at  various  periods  from  ‘ rebels  r 
:ithe  Highland  broad  sword  deserves  panrcuiar.riotic^i 
1 In  many  respects  this  room  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  = 

I.  T ' •*1’.  . n 

The  Volunteer  Armory. 

This  is  in  the  White  Tower,  and  contains  arms  piled 
nin  beautiful  order  for  30,000  men,  with  pikes,  swords, 
?&c.  in  immense  numbers,  arranged  in  stars  and  other 
ddevices.  At  the  entrance  of  this  room  stands  a fine 
fifigure  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  SalTolk,  iij  bright 
satmour,  and  hating  the  very  lance  he  used  in  hh  life 
uim^,  which  is  18  feet  long. 

The  Sea  Armory. 

This  is  also  in  the  White  Tower,  and  contains  arms 
ffbr  nearly  50,000  sailors  and  marines.  In  this  room 
rare  two  elegant  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  presented  by 
ttbe  City  of  London  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  va- 
rrious  similar  curiosities. 

Royal  Train  oj  Artillery. 

Part  of  this  is  kept  on  the  ground  floor,  under  tfie 
ssmall  armory.  The  room  is  380  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
»wide,  and  twenty. four  in  height.  The  artillery  it 
rranged  on  each  side,  a passage  ten  feet  in  breadth  bc- 
iiingleft  in  the  centre.  In  this  room  arc  twenty  pillars 
that  support  the  small  armory  above,  which  arc  hung 
■^rouml  with  implements  of  war,  and  trophies  taken 
‘from  the  enemy. 

There  are  many  peculiarly  fine  pieces  of  cannon  to 
kbe  seen  here  : one  (of  brass)  is  said  to  have  cost  200l. 
in  ornamenting.  It  was  made  for  Pnnec  Henry, 
reldest  son  of  James  I.  Others  are  extremely  curious 
for  their  antiquity.  Among  them  it  one  of  the  first 
invented  cannon.  It  is  formed  of  bars  of  iron,  ham* 
'inercd  together,  and  bound  with  iron  hoops.  It  has 
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no  carriage,  but  was  moved  by  six  rings,  conveniendy 
placed  for  that  purpose. 

1 , . ■■  1 ' ; 

Horse  Armory.  ■, 

This  is  a noble  room,  crowded  with  curiosities  that 
will  highly  gratify  the  visitor.  The  armour  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  tjf  Lancaster,  and  son  of  Edward  III. 
is  seven  feet  in  height.  The  sword  and  lancc  are  of  a 
ponionablc  size.  A complete  suit  of  armour,  rough 
from  the  hammer,  majde  for  Henry  when  cigh- 

teen  yea.rs  old,  is  SIX  feet  high.  _ o ; „■ 

The  kings  of  England,  on  hqrseback,  are  shewn  Jn 
the  following  order  : 

1.  George  II.  on  a white  horse,  with  a sword  in>  is 

hand.  His  armour  is  richly  -giltj  the  horse  has  a 
Turkish  bridle  gilt,  with  globes,  crescents,  and  stars: 
velvet  furniture  laced  with  gold,  "gold  fringe,  ind'gild 
trappings.  . . . to 

2.  George  I.  in  a compleat  suit  of  armour,  On^a 
white  horsei’with  a truncheon  in  his  hand.  ThehbrSc 
has  a Turkish  bridle,  gilt,  with  a globe,  crescent,  and 
star;  the  furniture  is  of  velvet,  laced  with  gold,  with 
gold  trappings. 

3.  lVillia?n  III.  on  a sorrel  horse,  with  a flamihg 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  The  horse’s  furniture  iis 
green  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver.  His  suit'of 
armour  was  worn  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Cressy. 

4.  Charles  II.  has  a truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  his 
horse  is  decorated  vvidi  crimson  velvet,  laced  with 
gold.  His  armour  was  worn  by  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 

5.  Charles  I.  His  suit  of  armour  was  a present  to 
him  from  the  city  of  London,  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales, and  is  curiously  wrought  and  gilt. 

6.  James  I.  of  England,  and  FI.  of  Scotland,  has 
a truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  armour  is 
Sgiutd. 
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7.  Editard  VI.  in  his  right  hand  bears  a trunchcbn, 
He  has  a very  curious  suit  of  steel  armour  ; on  which, 
in  difticreiu  companments,  are  depicted  a variety  of 
scripture  histones,  alluding  to  battles  and  oiIkt  me- 
morable facts. 

8.  Henry  yill.  is  in  his  own  armour  of  polished 
steel,  with  the  foliages  gilt,  or  inlaid  with  gold  ; and 
lias  a sword  in  lus  right  liand. 

9.  Henry  VII.  A sword  in  his  hand  ; his  armour  is 
of  curious  workmanship,  and  washed  with  silver. 


lOi  Eduard  f.  In  riis  right  hand  holds  a lance; 
his  armour  is  finely  decorated.  Tht-  crown  is  hung 
over  his  head,  because  he  was  proclaimed  king,  but 
never  crowned. 

1 1.  Eduard  IV.  Has  a sword  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  armour  is  studded. 

12.  Henry  VI.  Crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris. 

. ,13.  Henry  V.  The  conqueror  of  France:  the 
companion  in  his  early  days  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John 
FalstalT. 

' i+.  Henry  IV.  Son  of  John  of  Gaum. 

15.  Eduard  HI.  In  a suit  of  plain  bright  armour, 
with  a vcnerable.grey  beard.  On  his  sword  are  two 
crowns,  alluding  to  his  being  crowned  king  of  France 
and  England. 

1 6.  Eduard  I.  Has  a battle-axe  in  his  hand.  His 
armour  is  gilt,  and  his  shoes  arc  of  mail. 

17.  H'illiam  the  Conqueror.  His  armour  is  quite 
plain. 

For  the  Spanish  Armory,  Small  Armory,  Train  of 
Artillery,  and  Horse  Annory,  the  price  is  one  ihillin^ 
only. 


This  is  shewn  for  one  shilling  etch  person  in  com- 
pany ; a single  person  pays  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
its  curiosities  nie  : 


Jcuel-rfice. 
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1.  The  imperial  crown,  vviih  which  the  kings  of 
England  are  crownejd.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls; 
within  is  a cap  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taf- 
fety,  and  turned  up  with  three  rows  of  ermine. 

a.  The  golden  globe.  This  is  put  into  the  king's 
right  hand  before  he  is  crowned  ; and  when  he  is 
crowned,  he  bears  it  in  his  left  hand,  having  the  scep- 
tre in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Westminster  Hall. 
It  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl, 
and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  On  the  top  is 
an  amethyst,  of  a violet  colour,  in  height  an  inch  and 
a half,  set  upon  across  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  &c.  The  whole  ball  and  cup  is 
eleven  inches  high. 

3.  The  golden  sceplre,  and  its  cross,  upon  a large 
amethyst,  decorated  with  table  diamonds.  The  scep- 
tre has  a plain  handle,  but  the  pummel  is  surrounded 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  Each  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Jleur-de-lis,  rising  from  the  top,  of  which 
there  are  six,  is  enriched  with  precious  stones ; and 
from  them  issues  a ball  which  is  made  of  part  of  the 
nmetlwst.  The  cross  is  covered  with  precious  stones; 

4.  The  sceptre,  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace, 
resting  on  a small  Jerusalem  cross,  which  is  decorated 
with  jewels  and  table-diamonds,  of  great  value.'*' 


* A bold  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
carry  off  these  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  projector  of  this  ro^ 
bery  was  CotoNEL  Blood.  He  disguised  himself  in  the  habit 
of  a doctor  of  divinity,  except  the  gow  n,  in  lieu  of  which 
he  chose  rather  to  wear  a cloak,  as  more  proper  for  his 
design.  Having  in  this  disguise  made  it  his  business  to  form 
an  intimacy  with  the  keeper  of  the  regalia,  Talbot  Edwards, 
whom  he  treated  and  caressed,  the  doctor  told  Edwards,  who 
was  a very  old  man,  that  he  had  some  friends  at  his  house 
that  wished  to  see  the  regalia,  but  that  they  were  to  go  out 
of  town  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  hoped  he  would 
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5.  Si.  Eduard's  staff.  It  is  four  feet  seven  indies 
intl  a lialf  lon^,  and  three  inches  and  three  tjuaners 
o\ind,  madeef  beaten  gold.  It  is  borne  before  the 
iog  in  tlie  coronation  procession. 

6.  The  gold  salt-seller  of  state.  In  make  it  resem- 
des  the  square  White  Tower,  and  is  of  excellent 
kvorknianship.  At  the  coronation  it  is  placed  on  the 
ling’s  table. 

7.  'Ihe  sword  of  mercy.  It  has  no  point  ; the  blade 
li  about  two  inches  broad,  and  thirty-two  inches  long. 
iLt  the  coronation  ■ it  is  carried  before  the  king,  be- 
■ween  the  two  swords  of  justice,  spiritual  and  tern- 
oral, 

oi  grand  aiher  f i»t,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly 
/roughi.  This  is  used  for  christenings  of  the  royal 
ii*ue. 

9.  A large  silver  foul,  a present  from  the  town  of 
’Myniouih  to  Charles  II.  it  is  curiously  wrought, 
JUt  not  equal  to  the  oilier. 

10.  The  criKvn  oj  stale,  that  his  majesty  wears  in 
•:»arl)ament.  It  hasapiearl,  the  finest  ever  seen;  a 
uuby  of  inestiiu4ble  saluc ; and  an  emerald  seven  inches 
:'0uud. 

, \ \ . Ihe  crowti  which  is  pluLect  befoie  the  Prince  of 
■ Vales  HI  J'urhamenl,  to  sliew  that  he  is  not  come  to  it. 


■••atit'y  tlieus  svitli  l he  sight  a little  be  fore  the  usual  hour, 
besc  jiretendi'd  friends  were  Illuod's  acconi|ihces,  and  ac- 
ordinttlv  two  of  them,  accoinjianied  hy  the  duntor,  came 
•IxMit  fight  in  the  morning.  Old  Eilwards  received  llu  iii 
•ith  great  civility,  and  adniilled  them  into  his  office,  «hi  ii 
■lood  and  his  ucc>ini|)hcus  knockivt  him  down  w ith  n wnrahm' 
. lallel  ,tnd  gagged  lofn.  They  Uieli  instantly  miidti  llat  thn 
ows  qf  the,  crown,  Ui  make  |t  more  jxirtahle,  se|/ed  the 
ceptre  and  dove,  and  pullii^'  fliein  into  a wallet,  were  pre- 
aniig  to  escape,  bnt  the  oln  mail's  son,  wliahad  not  been 
t home  for  ten  years  before,  having  be«-n  at  sea,  came  at 
he  in->lant,  and  seeing  tiis  father  weltering  in  his  blood  and 
4ip  regalia  gone,  he  instantly  alarmed  the  guard,  the  gates 
sere  shut,  aiul  the  thieves  secured. 
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Wh*n  the  king  goes  to  ihe  parliament -house,  th 
keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  attended  by  warders  o 
the  Tower,  privately  carry,  in  a hackney-coach,  th 
two  last  mentioned  crowns  to  Whitehall,  where  pro 
per  officers  are  appointed  to  receive  them  ; who,  witi 
some  yeomen  of  the  guard,  carry  them  to  the  rooms 
where  his  majesty  and  the  prince  robe  themselves 
When  th '7  are  disrobed,  the  crowns  are  conveyer 
back  to  the  Tower  by  the  persons  who  brought  them 

\2.  Huee?i  Mary’s  dr oivn,  globe,  and  sceptre ; ant 
the  tliadem  she  wore  proceeding  to  her  coronatiot 
with  King  William. 

13.  An  ivory  sceptre,  with  a golden  dove  enamellec 
with  white,  perched  on  the  top,  the  garniture  of  which 
is  gold.  It  was  made  for  the  queenof  James  II. 

14.  Ihe  golden  spurs,  and  the  braclets  for  Iht 
xvrists;  they  are  very  ancient,  and  worn  at  the  coro- 
nation. , 

15.  The  golden  eagle,  which  contains  the  holy  oi 
for  anointing  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  Tht 
head  screws  off,  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  it 
made  hollow  to  hold  the  oil  j and  when  the  bishop 
anoints  ihe  king  and  queen,  he  pours  it  from  thebird't 
beak  into  a spoon.  The  eagle  and  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands  arc  about  nine  inches  high,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  wings  is  nearly  seven  inches ; the  weight  of  the 
whole  is  about  ten  ounces,  and  is  curiously  engraven. 

16  The  golden  spoon,  into  which  the  bishop  pours 
the  oil.  These  two  pieces  are  very  ancient. 

In  this  office  are  all  the  crown  jewels,  worn  by  the 
princes  and  princesses  at  coronations;  and  abundance 
of  curious  old  plate.  Independently  cf  several  of  the 
jewels,  which  are  inestimable,  the  value  of  the  precious 
stones  and  plate  contained  in  this  office,  is  not  lest 
than  two  millions  sterling. 


THE  MINT. 
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The  Mint. 

Vi*itori  are  not  permitted  to  »ee  any  part  of  the 
Mint.  The  manner  of  atamping  is  performed  by  an 
engine,  worked  by  a spindle  like  a printing-press. 
FFo  the  point  of  this  spindle  is  fixed,  by  a screw,  the 
laead  of  the  dye;  and,  in  a cup  beneath,  which  re- 
ceives it,  is  placed  ihe  reverse.  The  piece  of  metal 
leeing  cut  round  to  the  size  (and,  if  gold,  exactly 
rveighed)  is  placed  between  tbe  cup  and  the  point  of  the 
ppindle,  and  by  one  stroke  of  the  spindle  the  stamp  is 
xtomplete.  .The  manner  of  stamping  gold,  silver,  and 
laalf-pence,  is  exactly  the  same.  The  silver  and  gold 
irre  previously  milled  round  the  edges,  which  is  done  prU 
aately. 

The  Chapel. 

The  chapel,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  parade, 
II  a small  low  building;  it  contains  a few  ancient  mo- 
numents. Near  the  gallery  stairs,  two  alabaster  figures 
lire  elevated  on  a tomb;  on  the  inscription  around,  in 
hhe  old  characters,  the  name  of  Cholmondeley  is  visiule ; 
itere  were  interred  the  celebrated  Lords  Kilmarnock, 
.lovat,  and  Balmerino.  Near  the  altar  arc  monumenu 
ibf  Sir  Michael  Blount,  who  died  in  159^,  Samuel  and 
iMary  Payler,  104d,  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Knight, 
11630;  with  some  account  of  their  marriages  aud 
Issues.  On  a fiat  stone  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of 
ITalbot  Edwards,  who  was  keeper  ot  tt.e  Regalia  when 
13lood  stole  the  crown.  He  died  in  lt>74,  aged  80. 
IThc  chapel  otherwiK'  forms  no  object  of  attraction  ; 
it  may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  pew-opener,  at  any 
lime,  fur  a small  fee. 

THE  THllEE  BRIDGES. 

In  connection  with  the  Thames,  may  be  noticed  the 
three  magnificent  none  bridges,  ot  which  views  are 
-nseried  u\  the  work. 
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lyeshninsler  Jiridge  \wdisi\rii  built  between  the  years 
1T38  and  1750,  and  cost  389,5001.  It  is  1223  feet 
long,  and  44  feet  wide;  containing  l4  piers,  and  l3 
large  and  two  small  scmi-circular  arches ; and  has  on 
Its  top  28  semi -octangular  towers,  twelve  of  which 
are  covered  with  half  domes.  The  two  middle  piers 
contain  each  3000  solid  feet,  or  200  tons  of  Portland 
stone.  The  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide;  the  two 
next  72  feet,  and  the  last  25  feet.  The  free  water- 
way between  the  piers  is  870  feet.  This  bridge  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Every 
part  is  fully  and  properly  supported,  and  there  is  no 
halsc  bearing,  or  false  joint,  throughout  the  whole 
structure. 

Jiluckfriar's  Bridge  was  finished  in  the  year  1769, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its  structure.  It 
has  eight  piers  and  nine  elliptical  arches.  The  centre 
arch  is  100  feet  wide;  those  on  each  side  93,  the  third 
80,  and  the  fourth  70.  The  length  is  1100  feet,  and 
the  breadth  42  feet. 

London  Bridge  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for 
many  ages  encumbered  with  houses  built  on  each  side, 
It  was  improved,  and  put  into  its  present  condition,  in 
1756,  It  is  915  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  at 
the  centre  is  60  feet  high;  it  has  19  arches,  but  no 
two  are  alike.  The  centre  arch  is  semicircular,  and 
was  built  in  1756,  by  throwing  two  into  one,  and  is 
now  72  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  are  of  different 
forms,  and  run  from  8 to  20  feet  wide.  But  it  is  at 
this  time  considered  as  a building  so  unfit  for  its  situ- 
ation, that  it  is  intended  to  lake  it  down;  and,  among 
other  plans,  an  iron  bridge,  of  one  immense  arch,  ha* 
been  proposed  in  its  stead  ; and  approved  of  liy  a com- 
Hiitree  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  irafer  U'orks,  on  the  north- west  side  of  the 
Bridge,  supply  a considerable  part  of  London  with 
water,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  were  first  established 
jn  1582,  at  which  time  a iiorsc-whecl  set  the  works  in 
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motion,  and  as  the  river  is  so  much  below  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  streets,  the  water  used  to  be  thrown 
Up  to  a tank,  constructed  on  the  top  of  a tower  built 
of  timber,  120  feet  in  height,  and  tltcnce  descended  by 
pipes  into  the  several  mains  that  run  throiigii  every 
street  to  serve  the  houses ; but  in  1779,  liie  tower  be. 
ing  burned  down,  an  apparatus  was  ericted,  by  which 
the  water  is  thrown  130  feet  high,  generailv  by  the 
mere  force  and  action  of  live  large  water  wheels, 
turned  by  the  tide,  but  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  a steam  engine.  There  is  also  one  water  wheel  on 
the  same  side,  but  at  the  south  end  of  the  brid-'e,  for 
the  service  ot  the  borough  of  Southwark.  * 

A very  heavy  fall  of  water  occurs  at  this  bridge,  or- 
casioned  in  part  by  the  enormous  si/e  of  the  sterlings, 
and  by  the  small  breadth  of  free  water-way.  The 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  from  this  cause,  and  the 
number  of  lives  which  are  every  year  lost  in  consc- 
tjuence,  arc  sufficient  nasons  tor  removing  the  bridge, 
and  erecting  a moie  cjmmodions  one  in  us  plate,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


THE  .MO N U M E N T . 

About  200  yards  north  of  L ndon-hridge  is  situated 
the  finest  pillar  m the  world,  erected  hy  Sir  Christo- 

of  great  tire,  which,  in 
lOOU,  broke  out  at  a house  on  this  spot,  and  destroyed 
ihc  metropolis,  from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar. 

It  is  a riuted  column,  of  ihe  Doric  order  : the  total 
eight  of  It  IS  202  feet ; the  diameter  at  the  base  15 
t^eei,  and  the  height  of  the  column  IJO  feet.  The 
height  ot  the  massy  pedestal  is  40  feet,  and  the  cone 
at  the  top,  with  Its  urn,  is  42  feet.  Within  the  column 
» a fiiglu  of  343  steps,  and  from  the  iron  balcony  at 
fascinating  prospect  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  adjacent  country.  The  admittance  to  the  top 
s/ ‘s  impossible  not  to  lament  the  ob- 
situation  of  iliis  beautiful  iiioiiunicnt,  which  m a 
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proper  place  would  form  one  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects of  the  kind  that  architecture  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. • It 

Norationai  being  can  entertain  the  notion,  that  tiic 

catholics,  or  tftiy  religious  sect,  could  wilfully  have 
perpetrated  so  horrible  a deed  as  this  pillar  was  in- 
tended to  impute  to  them,  nor  can  so  much  credtt  be 
given  to  human  foresight,  as  for  it  to  be  concluded  that 
a fire,  which  broke  out  in  a single  house,  could  upon 
this,  rather  than  upon  other  occasions,  have  extended 
its  ravages  in  so  extraordinary  a manner. 


STATUES  AND  SQUARES. 


The  noble  figure  of  King  Charles  on  horseback,  at 
Charing  Cross,  is  by  Hubert  dc  Sceur.  The  com. 
manding  grace  of  the  figure,  and  exquisite  form  ^ 
horse,  are  striking  to  the  most  unpractised  eye.  i his 
piece  was  cast  in  ]633,  and  not  being  erected  before  ■ 
the  civil  war,  it  was  sold  by  the  parliament  to  John 
Rivet,  a brazier,  with  strict  orders  to  break  it  to  pieces. 
But  the  man  concealed  the  statue  and  horse  under 
ground,  till  after  the  Restoration.  It  was  erected  in 
The  year  1678,  and  placed  on  the  present  pedestal, 
which  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  _ 

Besides  this  there  are  statues  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal squares.  Grosvenor-square  is  undoubtedly  Uie 
■finest  square  in  London  ; it  contains  five  acres,  is 
planted  with  evergteens,  and  in  ihe  eques- 

u-ian  statue  of  George  the  Second.  The  houses  round 
this  square  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
metropolis.  Next  in  beauty  to  this  is  roriman-«iuare  ; 
at  onc^of  the  corners  of  it  is  that  vety  elegant  house, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  and  north  of 
,t  is  Baket-stret^r,  perhaps  the  handsomest  street  tir 
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London.  S uih  of  Groivenor-square  is  Bcikeley- 
squarc,  the  centre  of  which  is  ornamented  with  an 
equestrian  staiue  of  his  present  majesty,  in  the  charac-  , 
ter  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  On  the  sou'h  side  of  this 
square  is  the  nolilc  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Laos- 
down.  In  Cavendiih-square,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  surroundid  with  i<oiid  houses,  is  a statue  of  Wil- 
liam Duke  ot  Cumberland.  Manchester-square  is  a 
small  hut  very  neat  square;  the  house  on  the  northern 
side  is  one  of  the  best  in  London.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity in  St.  Janu-s’s-square  ; but  the  hous<  s in  Bed- 
ford-square  correspond  exactly,  and  have  a grand 
appearance.  In  Leicesier-square  is  another  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  the  Second.  Russel  and  Ta- 
vistock-squares,  when  finished,  will  be  capi’al  additions 
to  the  metropolis. 

The  squares  of  an  inferior  order  are  too  many  to  be 
cnuineraied ; though  in  various  of  the  ancient  and 
confined  cities  of  Europe  they  would  be  considered  as 
spacious  and  ornamental ; not  perhaps  for  iheir  archi- 
tecture, but  iheir  amplitude.  Among  them  is  Golden- 
square,  Soh  -squan.,  Hanover  sijuarc,  Bloomsbury- 
squarc,  and  especially  that  most  mi  nilicent  in  size  of 
them  all,  Lincohrs-inn-iields.  Of  statues  there  are 
few  to  boi't  of,  though  tne  pedestrian  figure  of  James 
II.  by  Gibbons,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  I he  moderns.  No  eye  that  is  accustomed  to  just 
propoition  can  bch  'id  it  w ithout  admiraii  n ; neither 
must  the  beautiful  tom  in  St.  James’s  church,  Picca- 
dillv,  by  the  same  m s'er,  be  torgntten.  The  statues 
of  Charles  II.  and  Sir  John  Cutler  are  mentioned, 
because  the  latter  pretended  to  make  a donation  of 
the  cxpence  to  the  College  of  Physii  ians,  in  whose 
court  they  are  placed,  and  cheated  the  College  by  set- 
ting  down  tlie  sum  as  a debt. 
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PUBLIC  OFFICES,  and  PUBLIC  COMiMER- 
ClAL  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

SOMEUSET-HOUSE. 

Tl\e  public  buildiftys  we  shall  next  describe,  are 
such  of  the  places  of  public  business  as  arc  important 
or  curious  enough  to  be  visited  by  strangers. 

Somerset  House,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand,  is  an  immense  edifice  of  stone,  appropriated 
to  various  public  uses.  Prodigious  sums  have  been 
expended  on  it,  under  grams  of  the  parliament,  and 
the  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  meiiopolis  for  such 
a building.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  nature  affords  happy 
situations,  or  commerce  unlimited  means  of  cxpence, 
if  taste  be  wanting  in  the  plan  of  the  work.  Tiiough 
So7Herscl  House  occupies  a large  pun  ion  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and 
where  the  river  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  giound  from  the  main  street  to  the  river,  was 
at  the  architect’s  disposal,  the  Thames  is  as  completely 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  passenger  in  the  street, 
as  if  the  building  had  been  a jci  een  to  cover  some  of- 
fensive object.  If  there  had  been  but  one  opening 
by  which  a view  of  the  river,  and  the  hills  of  Kent, 
could  have  been  caught  from  the  Strand,  the  effect 
would  have  been  delightful.  The  neglect  of  this  op- 
portunity is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  the  river 
is  soo  much  hidden  throughout  this  great  metropolis, 
by  the  necessities  of  commerce. 

The  stranger  not  only  is  shut  out  from  the  Thames, 
as  he  views  the  front  of  Somerset  House,  but  he  goes 
in  vain  through  the  gateway  to  look,  lor  it.  Here 
he  finds  himself  in  a large  court,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings. If  a foreigiur,  that  knew  noihing  ot  the  out- 
line of  London,  were  placed  in  this  court,  he  would 
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never  suspect  ih?.t  one  of  the  noblest  views  in  the 
world  was  so  near  him-,  and,  if  he  were  apprized  of 
the  vicinity  of'the  river,  he  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
any  corner  from  which  he  could  behold  that  most 
beautiful  object.  v 

There  are  parts,  however,  of  Somerset  House  that 
are  good  in  themselves.  The  tenate,  which  lies  on 
the  river,  is  very  fine.  The  front  in  the  Strand  has  a 
noble  aspect ; and  the  south  front  of  the  same  part  of 
the  building,  which  looks  into  the  court,  has  somethiug 
elegant  in  its  cumpusition. 

The  front  next  to  the  street  is  composed  of  a rustic 
basement,  supporting  a Corinthian  order  of  columns, 
crowned  in  the  centre  with  an  attic,  and  at  the  cxtie- 
niities  with  a balustrade. 

The  basement  consists  of  nine  large  arcittsj  three 
in  the  middle,  open,  forming  the  principal  en’tance; 
and  three  at  each  end,  filled  with  windows  of  the 
Doric  order,  adorned  with  pilasters,  cntahlaiurts,  and 
pediments.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  nine  arches  aie 
carved,  in  alto  relievo,  nine  Colossal  nia>ks.  represent- 
ing Ocean,  and  the  eight  great  rivers  of  England,  viz. 
'Jfiarnci,  Humber,  Menej/,  Dee,  Meduu^,  tuecd, 
Tyne,  and  Severn,  with  emblems  to  denote  their  va- 
rious characters. 

The  Corinthian  order  over  the  basement  consists  of 
ten  columns,  placed  upon  pedestals,  having  ibeir  re- 
gular entablature.  It  comprehends  two  Aojie. 

The  Attic,  which  distinguishes  the  centre  of  tlic 
front,  extends  over  three  intcrcolumniaiions ; and  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  by  four  Colossal  statues,  placed 
on  the  columns  of  the  order. 

It  terminates  with  a group,  consisting  of  the  arms 
of  the  British  empire;  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
Genius  of  England,  oii  the  other  by  Fame,  sounding 
the  trumpet. 

The  ihree  open  arches  in  the  Sirand  fr  jnr,  ferm  ihf 
principal  entrance  to  the  whole  structure-.  They  rp  m 
N 3 
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to  a spacious  and  elegant  veaibule,  decorated  with 

Doric  columns. 

The  front  of  this  main  body  of  the  building,  towards 
the  principal  court,  is  considerably  wider  than  that 
facing  the  Strand,  and  has  two  projecting  wings. 

The  terrace  is  spacious,  and  commands  a view  of  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  river,  with  Blackfriars  and  West- 
minster bridges.  It  is  reared  on  a grand  rustic  base- 
ment. having  thirty-two  spacious  arches.  The  arcade 
that  is  thus  rortned,  is  judicioiislv  relieved  by  projec- 
tions ornamented  with  rusticated  columns,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  of  the  terrace,  from  the  water,  is 
very  noble.  But,  the  moment  the  spectator  casts  his 
eye  on  that  part  of  the  building  reared  above,  all  the 
fine  effect  is  destroyed  by  the  meanness  of  its  parts. 

The  public  are  at  present  excluded  from  the  ter- 
race. Perhaps,  when  the  plan  of  this  edifice  is  finished 
(for  it  is  not  yet  complete)  the  terrace  will  be  thrown 
open,  to  form  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  the 
world. 

In  the  court  is  a statue  of  the  present  king.  At 
his  feet  is  the  figure  of, the  River  Thames,  pouring 
wealth  and  plenty  from  a large  cornucopia.  It  is  by 
Bacon,  and  has  his  characteristic  cast  of  expression. 
This  statue  is  in  an  almost  ludicrous  situation,  being 
placed  behind,  and  on  the  brink,  of  a de  p area. 

On  the  site  of  Somerset-house  formerly  stood  a mag- 
nificent palace,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  pro- 
tector in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  who,  being  attainted 
and  executed,  it  fell  to  the  crown.  The  present  edi- 
fice was  erected,  under  the  powers  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, for  several  public  uses. — The  architect  was 
Sir  William  Chambers. 

In  the  vestibule  are  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.  They  arc  in  a very  grand  and  beautiful 
style.  Over  the  door  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  ihe 
bust  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti ; and,  over  the  door 
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leading  to  the  Royal  Society  and  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, the  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Other  pans  of  this  great  building  are  occupied  by 
various  public  offices,  and  houses  belonging  to  various 
officers  of  the  government.  These  offices  will  present 
objects  of  astonishment  to  the  stranger.  They  are  at 
once  commodious  and  elegant,  worthy  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong;  and  business  is 
transacted  in  them  with  ntost  admitable  order.  The 
hall  of  the  Navy-office  is  a tine  room,  having  two 
fronts,  one  facing  the  terrace  and  the  river.  The 
stamp-office  consists  of  a multitude  of  apartments. 
The  room  in  which  the  stamping  is  executed,  is  very 
curious. 

What  will  immediately  attract  notice  in  this  edifice, 
is  the  solidity  and  completeness  of  the  workmanship  in 
the  masonry,  and  in  all  its  other  parts.  Somerset- 
place  IS  one  of  the  wonder,  of  commerce. 

' THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.* 

The  building  called  the  Uank  is  a stone  edifice* 
situated  a little  to  the  north  of  Cornhiil.  The  front 
is  composed  of  a centre,  eighty  feet  in  length,  of  the 
ionic  order,  on  a rustic  base  ; and  two  wings,  orna- 
mented w’lth  a colonnade.  The  back  of  the  building, 
which  is  in  Lothbury,  is  a high  and  heavy  wall  of 
stone,  with  a gateway  lor  carnages  into  the  bullion 
court.  'I  he  principal  entrance  into  the  Bank  is  from 
Threadneedle- street.  On  the  east  side  of  the  enttance 


* The  business  of  this  corporation  was  originally  tran.s- 
acted  at  Grocers’  liall,  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  175'd 
the  first  Slone  of  the  piescnt  building  was  laid,  ou  the  site 
of  the  house  and  pnlcn  of  Sir  .lohii  lloiiblon,  tlie  first  go- 
veruor;  it  then  onTy  coinpri/'.ed  what  now  forms  the  centre, 
with  the  court-yard,  the  hall,  and  iltc  bullion  court.  The 
eastern  wing  was  added  iu  1"“0,  and  th<-  western  wing. 
With  the  Ixiihbury  front,  were  begun  in  and  arc  not 

tiiiisbed. 
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is  a passage  leading  to  a spacious  apartment,  called  the 
Rotunda,  where  the  stock-brokers,  stock-jobbers,  and 
other  persons,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  bu- 
siness in  the  pul>lic  funds. 

Branching  out  of  the  rotunda  arc  the  various  offices 
appropriated  to  the  management  of  each  particular 
slock;  in  each  of  these  offices,  under  the  several  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  arc  arranged  the  books  in  which 
the  amount  of  every  individual’s  interest  in  such  a 
fund  is  registered.  Here,  fiom  the  hours  of  eleven  to 
three,  a crowd  of  eager  assemble,  and 

avidity  of  gain  displays  itself  >n  a variety  of  shapes, 
truly  ludicrous  to  the  disinterested  observer.  The 
jostling  and  crowding  of  the  jobbers  to  catch  a bargain 
frequently  exceed  in  disorder  the  scramble  for  places 
of  the  rudest  crowd  that  assemble  at  the  doors  of  our 
theatres ; and  so  loud  and  clamorous  at  times  are  the 
mingled  noises  of  buycis  and  sellers,  that  all  distinction 
of  sound  is  lost  in  a general  uproar.  On  such  occa- 
sions, which  are  by  no  means  uiifrcquctjt,  a temporary 
silence  is  procurid,  by  the  beadle  or  porter  of  the 
Bank,  in  the  following  manner:  Dressed  in  his  robe 
of  office,  a scarlet  gown  and  gold-laced  hut,  he  mounts 
a kind  of  pulpit,  holding  . in  one  hand  a silver-headed 
stall,  and  in  the  other  a common  watchman’s  rattle. 
By  an  athletic  exc  rcise  of  the  latter  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  he  occasions  a clatieiing  noise  that  over- 
powers the  strongest  lungs,  and  consequently  compels 
the  separation  of  this  vociferous  mob  of  stock-jobbers. 
The  rotunda,  as  a building,  has  nothing  lo  recommend 
it  to  peculiar  notice.  It  lias  a large  dome,  through 
the  cupola  of  which  the  light  is  admitted,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a dial  to  point  which  quarter  the  wind  is  in. 

Beside  the  rotunda,  and  the  vanous  stock  offices, 
there  are  other  apartments  of  il:e  Bank  deserving  of 
notice.  The  hall  in  which  Bank  notes  are  issued  and 
exchanged,  is  a noble  room,  seventy-nine  feel,  by  forty, 
and  contains  a very  fine  marble  s'aiue  of  King  William 
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'ihe  Third,  ihe  founder  of  die  Bank,  an  admired  piece 
of  sculpiure,  and  the  pntduction  of  Chccre. 

As  a public  building,  ihe  Bnnk  of  England  can 
make  little  claim  to  admiration,  ft  covers  a oreat 
« extent  of  grouiKl,  and  is  completely  isolated.  Its* ex- 
terior IS  not  tinsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
tment,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  strength  and  K-curity  ; 
hut  having  been  erected  at  dilfereni  per  tids,  and  ac- 
ccording  to  different  plans,  by  several  architects,  it 
(wants  that  uniformity  of  design  and  proportion  of  parts 
which  are  essential  to  l)eauty.  in  the  interior  of  the 
iBank  a vatiety  of  alterations  and  improvements  and 
.carrying  on  with  rapidity  ; the  great  increase  of  the 
business  calling  imperiously  for  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  offices  in  every  department. 

This  national  establishment  was  first  incorporated 
• by  act  of  parliament,  in  1094.  The  projector  of  the 
^scheme  wai  Mr.  James  Paterson,  a native  of  Scotland 
Jheir  original  capital  was  limited  to  1,200,0001,  a 
■various  times  the  capital  has  been  augmented,  and  at 
[present  it  ami  unts  to  1 1,636,8001. 

The  corporation  of  the  Banic  are  prohibited  from 
trading  m any  sort  of  grods  or  merchandize  whatso- 
ever,  uut  arc  to  confine  the  use  of  tneir  capital  to 
discounting  bill,  of  e.xchange,  and  to  the  huving  and 
selling  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  with  a permission 
bowever  to  sell  such  goods  as  arc  mortgaged  or  pawned 
:o  them,  and  not  redeemed  within  three  months  after 
Ihe  expiration  of  the  time  of  their  redemption. 

I M*"  'he  Bank  atise  from  their  traffic  in 

bullion,  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  tJie 
.-emuiicr.tium  tliey  receive  from  government  for  ma- 
.aaging  the  public  funds,  and  for  receiving  the  sub- 
acnpiions  on  loans  and  lotteries. 

1 he  allowance  tor  managing  ihe  public  funds,  is  ac- 
-ording  10  a recent  act  of  parliament,  3-101.  per  million 

whenever  its  amount 
shall  be  400  millions  and  not  exceeding  600  millions  • 
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of  3001.  per  million  upon  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cess of  600  millions;  or  of  4501.  per  million,  when- 
ever it  may  exceed  500  millions  and  not  amount  to  400 
millions.  For  receiving  the  subscriptions  on  the  loans 
contracted  by  government,  they  are  paid  805/.  15.v.  lOd. 
for  every  million;  and  for  lotteries,  that  is,  for  mak- 
ing out  and  issuing  the  tickets,  and  paying  the  prizes 
they  have  generally  received  1000/.  for  each  loner;. 
Dividends  of  the  company  are  made  half-yearly,  of 
which  public  notice  is  given.  ^ 

The  hours  of  business  at  the  Bank  are  from  nine  m 
the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  holidays  ex. 
cepted,  and  any  person  may  pass  through  tjie  rotunda 

and  most  of  the  other  apartments. 

The  direction  of  the  Bank  is  vested  in  a Governor, 
Deputy • governor,  attd  twenty-four  Directors,  elected 
annually  at  a general  court  if  the  proprietors;  thir- 
teen of  the  directors,  with  the  governor,  or  deputy, 
governor,  form  a court  for  the  management  of  tlie 
business  of  the  company. 

The  front  wings  were  erected  a few  years  since ; 
and  are  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  1 aylor.  The  back 
has  been  recently  rebuilt  by  Mr,  Soane,  of  Lincoln  s- 

inn-fields.  . ^ 

In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  original  part  of  this- 
building,  the  workmen  brought  up  oyster-shells  from 
a depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet  below  the  surface; 
and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Stowe  has  a tradition, 
that  the  Thames  anciently  flowed  as  far  as  Bticklers- 
bury,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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This  building  is  in  Capel-court,  Bariholomcw-lanc, 
and  was  erected  in  the  year  1801,  by  subscription,  in 
transferrable  shares  of  501.  each.  No  persons  arc  a - 
lowed  to  transact  business  htic  but  those  who  are  bal- 
lotted  for  by  a committee  annually,  ant^  on  their  elec- 
tion pay  ten  guineas.  At  the  north  end  of  the  rot  m, 
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<;ver  the  fire-place,  is  a list  of  the  original  proprietor* 
of  the  building,  and  over  this  is  a handsome  piavio- 
meier;  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  is  a dock,  and  a ta- 
blet for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  names  of  chose  de- 
faulters who  have  never  been  able  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences on  bargains  made  in  the  fundf,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed again  to  become  members.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  room  is  a recess,  with  an  elevated  desk  fur  the  use 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  redetnption  of  the  national 
idebt,  where  they  make  their  purchases  of  stock  four 
days  in  the  week,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  each  day  pre- 
eisely.  There  arc  four  entrances  to  this  building,  one 
from  Capel-court,  one  from  Shone r’s-court,  one  from 
New-courf,  (both  in  Throgmoi ton-street,)  and  one 
communicating  with  the  Hercules  tavern  in  Broad- 
sircet.  The  business  transacted  in  this  room  relate* 
I entirely  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stuck  in  the  pub- 
lic funds,  Exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  &c.  — The 
I room  is  handsomely  fitted  up, ‘with  every  requisite  for 
the  use  of  ihj  subscribers,  and  it  is  open  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  aftcino..n,  except  on  the 
bank  holidays,  when  it  is  shut. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Before  ihe  year  1566,  this  metropolis  h.  d no  pub- 
lic place  for  its  mtahants  to  meet  ic,  to  transact  their 
commercial  business.  Sir  Thomas  Clough,  the  agent 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  at  Antwerp,  at  that  time  the 
emporium  of  Europe,  complained  in  such  let  ms  to  his 
employer,  of  the  disgrace  the  natioii  incurred  for  want 
of  SUCH  a building,  that  Sir  Thomas  rtsohed  to  remove 
the  repioach  dt  his  own  expence.  The  Citv  of  Lon- 
don, however,  purchased  ihe  ground;  and,*  in  ijiO 
Sir  Thomas  began  the  building  (which  was  then  called 
ihc  Buise,  and  was  cf  brick)  and  completed  it  in  the 
following  year.  In  1570,  this  place  was  vijited  in 
great  stale  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  ordered  it  to  Ls 
proel.iimeiC  b/  sound  of  trumpet,  •*  The  Royal  Ex- 
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change.”  Sir  Thomas,  by  his  will,  left  this  edifice 
the  Cityof  London,  and  Ihe  Company  of  Mercers  as 
trustees,  under  certain  condiiions.  Being  destroyed  in 
the  tire. of  Ifitit),  the  present  building,  of  Ponlaiid- 
stonc,  was  raised  in  iis  place,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Charles  II.  in  lCti7. 

The  Royal  Exchange  i.s  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Cornhill.  It  has  two  principal  fronts,  one  in  Corn- 
hill,  and  the  other  in  Threadneedle-strect.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  minutely  sucli  architecture  as 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  of  a mixed  kind, 
in  a bad  lasie;  yet  the  principal  outlines  arc  by  no 
means  inelegant  in  their  proportions  and  appearance. 
The  tower  indeed,  which  is  over  the  south  »and  prin- 
pal  front,  is  too  lofty;  and,  like  the  smaller  lints  of 
the  building,  is  divided  into  two  many  parts.  T.  his 
tower  has  a fane  of  copper,  gilt,  made  in  the*  shape  of 
a grasshopper,  the  crest  of  the  founder.  In  the  tower 
is  an  e.xcellenl  clock,  with  four  dials,  which  goes  with 
chimes  at  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve,  o clock,  playing 
upon  eight  bells. 

Each  of  the  two  fronts  has  a puuza,  which  gives  a 
stately  air  to  the  building.  In  the  centic  of  each  front 
is  a lofty  gate,  leading  into  a noble  area,  in  which  ilm 
merchants  assemble.  This  area  is  1*14  feet  by  117, 
and  has  a fine  piazza,  entirely  round,  with  seats  along 
the  four  walls. 

Within  the  piazza  arc  twenty-eight  niches,  all  va- 
cant but  that  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  s statue 
is  placed,  in  the  north-west  angle;  and  one  in  the 
south-west,  where  is  placed  the  statue  of  Sir  John 
Barnard,  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament.  Here  is  presented,  then,  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  art  ef  sculpture  in  the 
metropolis,  by  filling  these  niches  with  statues  of  be- 
nefactors of  the  city,  or  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Tht  statues  ill  niches  of  the  v'all  of  the  cjuadrangif*. 
in  the  upper  story,  are  those  of  kings  and  iiueens  of 
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:EhgIand,  beginning  with  Edward  the  First,  on  the 
•south  side,  and  ending  with  his  present  majesiy  on  ihe 
teasi.  As  far  as  Charles  uic  First  they  were  executed 
:by  Gabriel  Ciblier. 

In  the  ceiureof  the  area  is  a marble  statue  of  Charles 
III.  in  a Rom.n  habit,  on  a pedestal  of  the  same.  It  is 
a bold  and  tine  tigure.  .And,  over  ihe  piazza,  are 
whole  length  figures  of  the  dilferent  kings  and  tjueens 
Sif  England. 

A staircase  in  ihe  south  front,  and  one  in  the  north, 
iJead  to  a gallery  above,  running  round  the  whole 
t'building,  having  various  roami.  In  liie  oric'inal  plan, 
iihops  tilled  the  budding  to  the  I'.p.  .At  present, 
tthe  upper  rooms  are  occupied  by  Lloyd's  cclebr  ted 
ijubscripiion  colfee  house,  for  the  use  of  the  uiider- 
'Avriters  and  merchants,  .ind  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
.^Assurance-office.  Here  are  also  apartments  in  which 
;:he  Gresham  Icctu  ers  read  iher  lectures,  purs'-iant 
ICO  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  uho  bequeathed 
ito  the  City  and  the  Mercers  Company  all  the  profit* 
laribing  from  me  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  premise* 
on  Cornhill,  in  trust  to  pay  salaries  to  four  lecturer*  ia 
idiviniiy,  astron  uny,  music,  .m  l geometry,  and  three 
evaders  in  civil  law,  p.iysic,  .ind  rhetoric,  who  were 
to  read  1 ctiires  daily.  The  trustees  were,  however, 
pprevailcd  upion  to  legulaie  the  readings  according  to 
:;;he  practice  of  ihe  universities,  ( where  they  only  read 
r<n  term  lime)  alihoug  i in  diri  ' t oppositi  .n  to  Sir 
TThomas  Gresham's  will.  By  this  management,  the 
proiessors’  pl.iees  are  nearl,  become  mere  sine- 
cures, for  instead  of  each  readme  lifiy-two  lecture* 
•anintally,  ihey  'cldom  exceed  sixteen.  It  is  thought 
that  the  trustees  will  be  induced  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  authority  to  rem  ve  these  lectures  to  the 
Toncion  Institution,  lately  established  in  the  city. 

The  extent  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  20d  feet 
ty  171. 

It  IS  Oj'cn  as  a thoroughfare  from  eight  in  he 
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morning  to  six  in  the  evening.  The  hour  :n  which 
the  most  business  is  transacttil,  is  from  three  to  four, 
and  the  stranger  will  be  well  eniployeu  in  visiting  this 
interesting  scene.  The  c rowd,  consisting  of  mcrcliants, 
of  all  nations,  togither  with  Lloyd’s  rooms,  will 
^nlarge  his  ideas  of  the  gieainess  of  the  commerce  of 
Ltjiul  n, 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE. 

To  the  west  of  Cornhill  is  situated  the  Mansion-- 
house, the  residence  of  ihe  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
This  building  is  of  Portland  stone  ; and,  if  it  -stood 
on  elevated  gnmnd,  with  a fine  area  round  it,  pro- 
portioned to  Its  magnitude,  it  would  not  be  found  de- 
ficient in  magnificence.  In  the  front  is  a wide  and  lof- 
ty portico,  compi'sed  of  -six  fluted  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  wiih  their  pediment,  having  two  pi- 
lasters at  each  side,  of  the  same  order.  The  portico 
rests  upon  a low  story,  built  in  rustic,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a gate,  leading  to  thekitchm  and  other 
offices.  ^ A flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  door  beneath 
the  portico,  which  is  the  grand  entrance.  A stone 
balustrade  incloses  the  stairs,  and  is  continued  along 
the  front  of  the  portico.  On  the  front  of  the  pediment 
is  a piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  the  City  of  London.  In  the  centre 
stands  a female  figure  representing  the  City,  with 
her  left  foot  upon  the  figure  of  Envy  : in  her  right 
hand  she  holds  a wand,  and  rests  her  left  arm  upon 
the  city  arms,  in  a large  shield,  and  on  her  head  is  a 
mural  crown.  Near  her,  on  the  right,  is  a Cupid, 
holding  the  cap  of  liberty,  on  a si  on  siaft',  like  a 
mace,  over  his  shoulders.  Beyond  is  a riser  god,  to 
represent  the  Thames,  reclined,  and  pouting  out  a 
stream  of  water  from  a large  vast  ; and  near  him  is 
an  anchor,  fastened  to  its  cable,  with  shells  lying  on 
the  shore.  On  the  left  hand  of  London  is  Plenty, 
holding  out  her  hand,  and  beseeching  the  C ty  to  ac- 
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cept  the  friiiu  of  her  cornucopia:  behind  are  two 
naKed  boys,  with  bales  of  goods,  lo  denote  com- 
merce. 1 he  building  is  an  oblong,  of  great  extent  ; 
the  west  side  is  adorned  by  two  noble  windows,  l>e- 
t tween  coupied  Corin' hian  pilasters. 

^ The  interior  of  tl;e  rslaosion-house  is  more  m.ig. 
nj/icent  thin  eomfi  rtible,  and  mttiy  of  the  aparimetus 
^are  very  dark.  Several  strong  chests  of  elegant  plate, 
land  vaiious  less  valuable  curiosities,  succeed  to  the 
j-pesjcssion  and  use  of  each  may«r  for  the  year,  and 
*are  annually  delivered,  with  an  exact  inventory  of 
ithe  same. 

guildhall. 

This  is  a fine  gothic  building,  standing  at  tha 
rnorchern  extremity  of  King-street,  Cheapsiile.  It  is 
tthc  public  hall  of  the  City  of  London,  m which  are 
Iheid  the  vaiious  courts  of  the  city  ; the  meetinga  of  the 
icitizens  to  chuse  their  members  of  parliament,  lord- 
. mayor,  sherills,  Jkc.  and  in  which  most  of  the  grand 
ccity  entertainments  are  given. 

Guildhall  was  originally  built  in  )4ll;  before 
'Which  time  the  public  hall  was  held  at  Aldermati- 
bury.  It  was  raised  bv  voluntary  subscrip’i an,  and 
'was  twenty  years  m bunding.  Being  greatly  damaged 
y the  hre  of  ItiJo,  die  present  cdilice,  with  tlic  ex- 
tception  of  me  new  gothic  front,  was  erected  in  its 
, place,  d lut  front  was  linished  in  17811. 

The  hall  is  a very  noble  room;  being  153  feet 
long,  48  broad,  and  55  m height  to  the  roof,  waich  is 
Hat,  divided  into  panncls.  The  floor  is  of  store.  The 
wa  s are  adorned,  on  the  northern  and  southern 
siUc-s,  with  four  gothic  demi-pillars,  painted  white, 

capitals  being  gilded.  In 
inis  ball  arc  two  moimmcnti,  repcrt.vely  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  Mr.  Becktord, 
• surd-ii^dyor  of  London, 
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That  to  Mr.  Beckford  is  by  Moore,  and  has  a statue 
of  thenlderman, which  is  esteemed  an  excellent  likeness. 
This  monument  is  peculiarly  interesiing,  as  it  is  a 
memorial  of  that  spirit  ot  independence  which  Should 
accompany  the  oiher  great  advantages  of  the  metro- 
polis or  England.  Mr.  Beckford  is  represented  in  the 
atiiiude  in  which  he  replied  lo  bis  pre'^eni  majesty’s 
answer  to  the  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  pe- 
tition, of  the  lord  mayor,  aldi  imen  and  commons, 
of  the  City  of  London,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1710. 
On  a blaik  marble  table,  in  letters  of  gold,  are  the 
words  of  this  eloquent  and  grand  reply,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  too  high  encomiums. 

On  the  noiih  side  of  the  hall  is  the  Cenotaph  of 
William  Pin,  Eat  o’  Chaiham,  by  Bacon.  The  de- 
sign consists  of  a pedestal,  on  which  is  a gentle  rise, 
supporting  a dark  marble  pyramid ; Britannia  is  seated 
on  a lion  in  ihe  fore  ground,  and  receives  into  her  lap 
the  contents  of  a Corniit  opia  brought  by  the  Four 
Quarters  of  the  World,  represented  by  infants.  The 
Genius  of  London  is  gratetully  presenting  Commerce 
to  the  protection  of  the  Earl,  who  stands  erect,  in  the 
Costume  of  a Roman  Senator.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  J782,  and  Mr.  Baton  received  for  it  3000 
guineas. 

The  paintings  in  the  hall  are  numerous^  and  are 
portraits  of  mcnarchs,  their  consorts,  and  of  judges. 
Of  the  kings  and  queens  there  are  William  III.  and 
queen  Mary;  queen  Anne;  George  I.  George  II. 
and  queen  Caroline;  George  III.  and  queen  Char- 
lotte. These  portraits  were  plated  in  suet esvon  im- 
mediately after  the  coronation  of  eat  h,  when  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  king  to  dine  t'’iih  the  lord-mayor  of 
London.  Tue  judges  are  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  his 
eleven  contemporaries  on  the  bench,  which  were 
painted  by  Wiighi ; there  is  also  the  portrait  of  lord 
Camden,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  twelve 
judges,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  were  the  court  of  judi- 
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cature  appoinied  by  act  of  parliament  to  settle  the 
confused  and  discordant  claims  of  proprietors  after  the 
idreadful  fire  of  1666,  which  they  did  greatly  to  rhe 
laatisfaciion  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Tne  portrait 
of  lord  Camden  »as  placed  in  Guildhall  as  a spontane- 
ous effusion  of  gratitude  to  a chancellor  highly  esiccm.- 
tiJ  and  venerated. 

Within  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  great  door,  is  a 
:aalcony,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a clock  and  d.al, 
m a curious  frame  of  oak  ; at  the  four  comers  are 
arved  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues ; arul,  on  the  top, 
iFime,  with  a cock  on  each  side  of  him.  On  each 
,ide  of  the  balcony  is  a giant  of  an  enormous  size,  one 
•jolding  a long  staflF,  with  a ball  stuck  with  pikes, 
'tanging  at  the  end  of  it;  the  other  a halbert.  They 
1 ’■e  supposed  to  represent  an  ancient  Briton  and  a 
'laxon.  This  balcony  is  supported  by  four  iron  pillars, 

1 the  form  of  palm-titres. 

The  arvhitccture  of  this  hall  is  in  its  original  state, 
‘Illy  in  the  lower  range  of  windows,  which  are  paim- 
d,  and  bounded  by  tiersof  trefoil  pannels.  The  clur. 
-red  pillars  between  these  and  the  various  arcades 
ndcr  them  are  very  beautiful,  neither  are  the  great 
-asiern  and  western  windows  less  so;  which  are  ex- 
U'sitely  divided  by  mullous  and  tracery,  in  the  best 
:ylecf  the  florid  goihic. 

Under  the  baKony  is  a flight  of  steps,  leading  to 
.arious  offices.  On  t.  c right  hand  are  those  belonging 
) the  chaniljcrljin ; one  wh-  re  he  sits  to  make  frec- 
ten,  and  perforin  other  duties  of  hii  office,  and  the 
Aer  the  treasury.  Fronting  the  steps  is  the  court  of 
ing’s-bcnch  ; the  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  City  of 
^ondon,  and  the  mayor's  cuuri,  are  held  in  it.  On 
nc  left  hand  is  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  up- 
'irs,  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Tiic  coinmon-council  chamber  is  a large  plain  rt»m 
n the  north  side  of  ti  t hall,  the  ceiling  of  which 
^tins  a dome,  with  a ihy-!igl  t in  the  centre.  In  this 
o d 
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room  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-coun- 
cil, hold  their  courts.  It  is  decorated  with  a capital 
collection  of  paintings,  presented  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don  by  the  late  public-spirited  Alderman  Boydell 

At  the  west  end  of  the  loom,  and  directly  over  the* 
lord-mayor’s  chair,  is  the  immense  painting  of  the  des- 
tructitn  of  the  floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar,  by 
Copley,  which  was  voted  by  the  corporanon  to  com- 
memorate the  gallant  defence  of  that  place  liy  general 
Elliot,  afterwards  lord  Heathfield,  in  1782.  There  are 
also  four  others  on  the  same  subject.  The  portraits 
are  those  of  marquis  Cornwallis,  lords  Heaihfield, 
Howe,  Nelson,  and  Duncan.  In  the  centre  of  the 
south  wall  is  the  “ Death  of  David  Rizzio,”  and  below 
it,“  The  Miseries  of  Ciul  War, ’’from  Shakspearc, and 
“ Domestic  Happiness,”  exemplified  in  fancied  por- 
traits of  an  alderman  and  his  family.  On  the  north 
wall  is  the  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  on  the  east  wafl, 
above  the  chimney,  is  the  model,  by  Banks,  of  the  alio 
relievo  executed  by  him  for  the  front  of  the  Shaks- 
peare  gallery,  now  the  British  Institution,  in  Pall-mall. 
On  this  wall  are  two  pictures,  representing  the  procesr 
sion  of  the  lord-mayor  to  Westminster  hall  by  water, 
and  the  ceremony  of  swearing  in  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
ham  as  lord-mayor,  in  Guildhall,  in  1781,  consisting  of 
portraits  of  almost  all  the  principal  members  then  in 
the  corporation  of  London.  Above  these  is  an  ad- 
mirab  e portrait  of  Alderman  Boydell  af  lord-mayor. 

The  I liainberlain's  apartment  is  decorated  in  an  "ele- 
gant nianiicr,  with  a disphy  of  the  iropliies  of  Eng- 
land’s glory.  These  arc  the  fiamt  d and  glazed  copies, 
richly  and  bcauiifully  illumiiiaied  on  vellum,  of  the 
votes  of  thanks  of  the  c rporation  to  the  heroes  who 
have  s gnaliztd  tin  msdves  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pcndi  nee  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  several  oilier  apartments  in  Guildhall, 
among  which  the  old  council  chamber,  in  which  the 
court  of  aldermen  hold  their  meeting?,  is  worthy  of 
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attention ; the  ceiling  is  painted  and  gilt,  and  highly 
decorated. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  is  celebrated  annually,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  being  the  day  on  which  the  new 
{chief  magistrate  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

' The  proeesston  and  ceremonials  on  this  occaston  are 
1 worthy  of  the  observation  of  ail  strangers.  The  lord 
I mayor  proceeds  trom  Guildhall  to  Blackfrtars  bridge 
lin  his  state-coach,  attended  by  the  Sheriffs  in  their 
•state  chariots,  by  the  Aldermen  in  carriages,  and 
i by  the  Livery  of  the  several  Companies  in  their 
gowns. 

At  the  bridge  his  lordship,  the  sheriffs,  &c.  embark 
on  board  the  state  barge  belonging  to  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  several  companies  embark  in  their 
own  magnificent  barges,  whence  they  proceed  to  West, 
minster.  This  part  ot  the  procession  will  be  seen  to 
most  advantage  by  s ectators  from  the  Adelphi,  the 
Temple  Gardens,  Westminster  or  Blackfria;’s-bridge. 

At  Westminster  the  Lord-mayor,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen, 
Recorder,  See  Nc.  go  in  procession  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  the  Lord-mayor  is  swotn  in,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  Chief  Baron.  The  procession  after- 
wards pii  ceeds  to  all  the  other  cours,  the  recorder  in- 
viting the  judges,  &c.  to  the  dinner.  On  returning  to 
the  barge,  the  whole  of  the  splendid  regatia  proceed 
hack  to  Blackfnars-bridge.  On  a fine  day  several 
hundred  beats  attend,  and  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
lintd  with  spectators,  who  hail  and  salute  the  barges 
as  they  pass.  Nothing  in  fact  can  exceed  the  scene  in 
sp'cndour  and  united  effect,  whether  we  consider  the 
rnagnificence  of  the  various  barges,  ihe  bands  of  music 
which  play  in  all  of  them,  the  salutes  of  artillery  on 
the  shores,  cr  the  number  and  gaity  of  the  sjiectators. 

On  lelanding  at  Biackfnars-bridge,  the  processimi, 
greatly  increased,  returns  by  St.  Paul’schurch-yard  to 
Guildhall,  where  a grand  dinner  and  ball  are  given,  an 
which  the  various  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
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and  many  of  ihe  nobility,  are  preoenr,  besides  at  least 
one  thousand  of  the  most  opulent  ci'izens,  male  and 
remalc  ; all  of  whom  sit  down  to  dinner  in  the  great 
hall,  which  is  fitted  up  for  their  rerep-ion,  and  the 
whn.e  condueted  by  a rommiuee  of  tiic  eorporaiinn. 
Tickets  of  admission  to  the  dinner  and  ball  are  at  the 
so'e  disposal  of  ilie  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs,  who 
jointly  pay  the  exponee  ; half  by  the  |ord-mayorand 
half  between  the  sheriffs.  The  riiy  pays  foi  the  fit- 
ting  up  of  the  haP,  and  the  total  cxpenceof  this  feast 
IS  nearly  SPnO/.  The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  is 
nearly  2()00  bo’tics,  all  of  the  best  kinds,  and  of  eat- 
ables there  is  every  vaiiery  of  the  season. 

Guildhall  Chapel. 

Immediate^  j lining  Guildhall,  on  the  south,  is  an 
old  building,  formerly  a chapc-l,  or  religious  establish, 
mens,  but  now  used  as  a justice  room' for  the  alder- 
men,  who,  in  rotation,  s t here  as  ju  tiers  of  the 
peace.  This  building  was  eran'ed  lo  the  Cuv  bv  Ed  . 
ward  VI.  ^ ^ 

To  the  south  of  the  Chapel  was  a library,  built  by 
the  executors  of  the  celebrated  Whiiungton,  and  by 
_Willi,om  Bury.  It  was  furnished  with  boeks  belong- 
ing to  Guildhall  and  the  chapel.  Toe  protector  So- 
merset is  said  to  have  borrowed  these  bo  ’ks,  and  ne- 
ver to  have  returned  them. 

Under  the  roof  of  Guildhall,  and  the  adjacent 
buildings,  are  various  courts  of  jusiiie,  and  offices  be- 
longing to  the  tiiy. 

Guildhall  is  always  open  to  strangers. 

THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  sonth-s^de  of 
Leadenhall-street,  and  comprises  the  offices,  &c.  of 
the  Easf-India  Company.  It  was  originally  bu  It  in 
1 / 26.  At  that  lime  it  had  no  very  c >nsiderable  ap. 
pearance;  but  recently  it  has  been  enlarged,  and 
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. adorned  with  an  entire  new  front  of  stone,  of  great 
t extent  and  much  beauty,  having  a general  air  of  sim- 
[ plicity  and  graodeur.  The  architi  ci  was  Mr.  Jupp. 

The  centre  has  a ponico,  with  six  Ionic  pillars, 
f fluted.  Till  frieze  is  sculptured  with  various  antique 
( ornaments,  and  the  pediment  contains  several  emble- 
t matical  figures  relating  to  the  commeici  of  the  c-  m- 
ipaiiy,  protec  d by  his  majesty,  who  is  represented 
I extending  a shield  over  hem.  On  the  point  of  the 
] pediment  is  a statue  of  Britannia  on  ihe  tast  corner, 
I a figure  of  Asia  on  a droitudary,  and  at  the  we»i  one 
tof  £uropc. 

The  interior  ef  the  Iiidia-house  is  wdl  worth  vi- 
I siting,  and  ihe  stranger  niav  set  great  pirt  of  it  with- 
tout  expence  or  oblig  iti  ui,  and  the  rest  by  a little 
tdoticeur  to  any  of  'he  ,, otters  The  sale-room  of  the 

icomp-  ny  is  a curiosity  next  in  degree  to  the  rotunda  of 
I the  Bank. 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

This  bu'!ding,  appropriated  to  the  receiving  the 
I king’s  duties,  called  the  Customs  on  Exports  ancflm- 
pons,  cann  >t,  f r the  magnitude  of  its  business,  be 
• Overlooked  ; but  it  lias  no  be<utv  of  ■architecture  to 
I recommend  it;  whicli  is  surely  discreditable  to  ttiis 
wealilry  nation. 

Tilt  Custom-house  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  a little  abive  the  Tower,  and  was  built  in 
1718,  on  the  site  of  a t"rmer  one  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  a mixihre  ot  brick  and  stone,  and  is  bui'i  in  an  ill 
taste.  Ii  is  189  feet  in  length,  consists  of  two  stories, 
and  is  very  commodious  within.  There  is  one  apart- 
ment in  the  upper  story,  called  the  Long  Room, 
which  is  spacious,  and  worthy  to  be  seen  by  the 
stranger,  who  would  form  some  idea  of  British  com- 
I merce. 

The  business  of  the  customs  is  managed  by  nine 
commissioners,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  every 
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port  in  E"gland  Besides  wl.ich.  il.ere  are  a multi- 
u e or  iicrks  and  offirers  belonging  to  it. 

On  eat  h siBe  of  the  Ctis  om-  ouse,  and  underneath 
It,  are  extensive  wareiiou^es  f.  r housing  no-  ds.  till 
taken  away  by  the  merchants.  And  in  front  are 
quays,  with  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

• THE  EXCISE-OEFICE. 

The  Excise  office  is  a plain,  but  large  and  elegant 
Slone  building,  ertcied  on  the  site  of  Gresham-toHege, 
in  1768,  on  ihe  south  side  of  Broad-  treei.  It  is  des- 
tined 10  ilie  reetipt  of  another  branch  of  the  public 
taxes,  (ailed  the  Excise  D .tics.  This  depariment 
also  IS  managed  by  nine  cemmissiontrs,  having  a mul- 
titude ot  ckiks  and  offices.  ^ 


SOUTH-SEA  HOUSE. 

At  the  easurn  exinmny  of  Threadnccille-sircet 
stands  the  South- Sea  House,  a substantial  and  hand- 
some building  of  hritk,  ornamemed  with  Portland- 
stone.  The  entrance  is  a gate  way,  with  a noble 
from,  leading  into  a court,  with  a piazza,  formed  of 
Doric  pil'ars.  The  interior  is  grand  and  commo- 
dious. It  has  one  room,  pcculiaily  lofty,  spacious, 
and  elegant. 

The  S'luih-Sea  Company  was  incorporaicd  by  act 
of  parliament  in  1710,  to  pay  9,lT7,y6:/.  due  to  the 
seamen  emplcjed  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars.  The  capi- 
tal was  aherwards  enlarged  to  ten  millions,  in  171^0, 
the  company  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  granted  the 
sole  privilege  rf  trading  to  the  Souib  Seas,  within 
certain  limits,  and  empowered  to  increase  their  capi- 
tal, by  redeeming  several  of  the  public  debts.  This 
opened  the  way  lo  extraoreinary  mal-practicts  and 
specula  ions,  till  the  stock  of  the  company  was  raised 
to  37,802,4831.  and  sold  at  ihe  enorn.qus  price  of  one 
thousand  per  cent.  A few  were  eventually  elevated 
from  poverty  to  an  extreme  of  wealth,  and  thou- 
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‘^KSa'y.  niany  of  whom  had  bcea 

The  atr.irs  of  this  company  arc  now  reduced  to  a 
na^ow  compass,  ami  conducted  with  the  same  rceu- 
lariiy  as  the  oilier  public  funds.  “ 

CENEKAL  POST-OKFICE. 

This  cclilice,  important  as  its  concuns  are  to  the 

'hfnTr’  a bmldu  g.  I,  waods  be- 

yd  Lombiro-sirect,  from  which,  ou  ilic  sc  utli  ,ide 

archeV“^'"‘’  to  it,  under  an 

C,  of^.r'r'V  *'  ulKubuild. 

tmfl  I ^ '>’'s>'nd.  w nil  naiural'y  sif,  rd  occasi  ns  for 
fpubl,,  archnerture,  and  cmbclhsl.ment  of  ih.  mctio- 
IP''iis.  are  lusi  lo  iho«c  pin  poses. 

The  I*  .s'-mTicc  sysam 's.  m wever.  one  of  ,hc  most 
perfect  regu  aiiom  e-f  tinance  exisiing  ueder  any  i;o- 
wernment.  It  has  graJu  ,Ily  been  hrm.g.t  to  pro- 

m <hc  lends  of  mdi,,. 

luals,  and  replete  with  abus.  . In  i„  present  foL 
•c  not  only  supplies  the  government  with  a «r 

*e  persons  contributing,  sin.  c pn^l  gious  sums  are 

«rs  l.r^'i  his  mode  ot  co.neving  let 

«rs,  and  commerce  derive,  from  it  i fa,  iliu  o‘  cor 
^•esponc'cnce  ihat  it  culcl  .mt  have  .to  ^ny  le 's 
oowirf.ii  engne.  U'lnn  ihts  somce  or  1!  i re 
'.renui'  !s  contrast'd  wiih  Si  ,il  L it^-r  « . 

I » puri  V whrallv  comprchcn..ed^  ‘ ’ '* 

urfacc-  orihe^dr.ie  '‘'liT'  ''"'’’“"f ' ‘f’"' 
he  Dole.  • ir  rlih  1 ^ receives  information  troin 

P ■ , t distiibutts  'nsiriictio''s  to  the  antipodfs  • 

<ctions  of  nun  ihan  any  other  sm.i.ar  isiabluhimn- 

noe  ^arihi  and  this  is  hidden  in  a lur.ow  allov 
-'-‘hapen  even  to  defo.n.ey,  and  scaicJly 
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to  the  very  mail-coaches  which  collect  there  for  their 
nightly  freights. 

The  present  Post-office  was  erected  in  l660,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt. 

The  mode  of  conveying  letters  by  the  General  Post 
Was  greatly  improved  a few  years  since,  by  a most 
admirable  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Previously  J 
to  its  adoption,  letters  were  conveyed  by  carts,  with-  ' 
out  protec  ion  from  robbery,  and  subjei  t to  delays. 

At  present  they  are  carried,  according  tc.  Mr.  P Imer's 
plan,  by  coiches,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mail-  iu 
coaches,  ptovided  with  a guard,  well  armed,  and  for-  d 
warded  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  including  ■ 
stoppages.  Government  contracts  with  coach-keepers 
merely  for  carrying  the  ma  l,  the  coach  owner  mak-  lit 
ing  a profitable  business  lesides,  of  carrying  passen-  tl 
gers  atid  paicels.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  acombina-  ■ 
tion  of  dilferent  interests  to  one  purpos'',  more  com-  I 
plete  than  this.  The  wreiched  situation,  however,  J 
of  the  horses,  on  acet-unt  of  the  letigih  of  the  stages  J 
which  they  are  freqntntly  driven,  is  a disgrace  to  the  I 
characterof  the  British  natton,  and  requires  the  inter-  5 
ference  of  the  legislature.  No  stage  should  exceed 
ten  miles  in  length.  J 

The  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  une-  m 
quailed  in  any  country.  The  safety  is  equal,  an  I 
armed  guard  travelling  always  with  the  coach.  The  1 
present  rate  of  charge  for  each  passenger  is  about  six-  fj 
pence  pqf  mile. 

Houses,  having  boxes,  for  receiving  letters  before 
five  o’clock,  are  open  in  every  part  of  the  metropo-  . 
lis ; after  that  hour  bell-men  collect  the  letters  during  il 
another  hour,  receiving  a fee  of  one  penny  for  each  i? 
letter  j but,  at  the  General  Post-office,  in  Lombard-  f 
street,  letters  are  received  lill  seven  o’clock  ; after  I 
that,  till  half  an  hour  after  seven,  a fee  of  sixpence  I 
must  be  paid  ; and  from  half  after  seven  till  a quarter  ^ 
before  eight,  the  postage  must  be  paid,  as  well  as  • 
^tht  iec  oi sixpence.  Persons,  till  lately,  were,  ir  well  .1 
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t known,  permitted  to  have  back  any  letter  put  in,  if  re- 
aquired;  but  by  an  order  of  June,  1802,  the  maiters 
of  the  receiving  house?  are  not  allowed  to  return  lei- 
ti  ters  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Foreign  Letters, 

The  postage  of  all  letters  sent  abroad,  must  be 
f paid  when  put  into  the  post-office,  and  if  not  paid,  the 
t letters  are  not  forwarded. 

Letters  for  the  East-Indies  must  be  delivered  at 
t the  India  house,  where  a letter-box  is  provided  for 
I their  reception. 

Those  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  for  single  settle- 
rments,  in  particular  pans  of  the  world,  may  be  sent, 
t either  through  the  ship  letter-office,  or  by  the  bags 
\ which  await  the  sailing  of  ships,  and  w hich  are  kept 
sat  the  respective  cofi'ee-houscs  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
cchange. 

ITAe  Two-penny  Post-office,  for  the  Delivery  of  Let- 
ters in  and  near  Lmdon. 

There  are  two  principal  offices,  one  in  the  General 
Post-office  yard.  Lombard-street ; and  the  other  in 
I Gerard -street,  Soho.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
I recciving-hcuses,  both  in  town  and  country. 

There  are  SIX  collections  and  deliveries  of  letters 
1 in  town,  daily,  (Sundays  excepted)  and  there  are 
I two  dispatches  Jiom,  and  three  deliveries  at,  most 
places  in  the  country,  within  the  limits  of  this  office. 
The  hours  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into  the 
: receiving,  houses  in  town,  for  each  delivery,  are  as 
t follow  : 

For  Delivery  in  Toxen. 

t Over  nigM,  by 8 o’clock  for  the  first  delivery. 

1 Morning 8 second. 

I Ditto 10 third. 

I Ditto 12  fourth. 

Afternoon 2 fifth. 

Ditto  5 ...........  sixth. 

p 
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For  Delivery  in  the  Country. 

by  5 o’dot  k,  for  first  ddivervi 

^‘'‘""7" .V-V.v.v;.v; 

But  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  mty  be 
put  in  at  either  of  the  two  principal  offices,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  later  for  each  dispatch.  T 

Letters  put  in  on  Saturday  evenings  are  deliveredi 
In  the  country  on  Sunday  tiiornings. 

The  dated  stamp,  or,  if  there  are  two,  that  havin» 
the  latest  hour,  shews  also  the  time  of  the  day  by 
which  letters  are  dispatched  for  delivery  from  the 
principal  offices. 

No  two- penny  post  letter  must  weigh  more  than 
four  ounces. 

Tiu  dehvery  of  thisoffice  includes  all  places  within 
the  rollowing  circle. 

In  K.KNT  — Plumstead,  beyond  Woolwich*. 
Shooters  llill ; Eltham  ; Motiingham  ; South-end  be! 

yond  Lewisham  ; and  Sydenham,  in  SURRY Dul 

wichj  part  of  Norwood;  Streathini;  Mitcham; 
■Morden  ; Merton  ; Wimbledon;  I’uiney-heath ; and 
Ham,  and  Petersham,  beyond  Richmond,  in  MID- 
DLESEX and  HERTS— Brentford;  Eding;  Han 
well;  Wemblv,  beyond  Willsdon  ; Kingsbury  ; The 
Hyde;  Miil-hill,  and  Highwood-hill,  bevond  Hen- 
don ; Toiieridge,  Wheststone,  and  East  Barnet,  be- 
yond  Finchley  ; Southgate;  Winchmore-hill,  and 
Enfield.  In  ESSEX — Chingford,  and  Loughton,  Ije- 
yond  Walthamstow,  and  W'liodford  ; Chigwell,  and 
Row;  Barking-side;  Chadwell,  beyond  Ilford  j and 
Rtpple.sidc,  beyond  Barking. 

When  cash,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  articles  of 
value,  are  inclosed  in  letters  (notes  .>r  drafts  for  money 
excepted)  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  office-keeper 
at  putting  in  ; but  bank-notes,  or  others  payable  to 
bearer,  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  second  part  not  to  be 
*eui  111]  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged. 
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This  office  is  nor  liable  lo  make  good  the  Io«s  of  anj 
froperiy  sent  by  p»)5(. 

Persons  having  occasion  to  complain  of  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  ihur  leiiers,  should  send  ibc  covers  in- 
closed in  a line  i©  ihe  comptroller  or  deputy-comp- 
irolli  r,  staling  the  precise  lin  e of  c'elivcrv  ; as  ihe 
dated  siam.p  will  assist  ma'C  rially  in  distovenug  where 
' 1 ihe  neglect  lies. 

The  rnr.ms  fi  r assorting  letters,  particularly  in  the 
Gener,  1 P' si-i  ffiee,  in  Li  mbard-sireei,  are  well  de- 
serving lit  the  nonce  of  strangers. 

N.  H.  A list  of  the  ren  ivjnc-hrnses  for  the  Gene- 
ral ard  T wi  -penny  Pest-c  ffices,  will  be  found  amongst 
Ihe  tables  at  the  end. 

THE  T R IN  IT  T-HOUSE. 

Th's  C'^ifire  is  situated  <n  the  ronhem  side  cf 
Great  Tuw«r-hiM.  It  ts  a new  huildine  cf  stone,  not 
inilegaiit,  and  has  the  advantage  of  ri-ing  ground  ftr 
its  sire,  and  of  a fine  area  in  the  front. 

The  bu^ii  t'S  of  the  Trioitv-hoiise  is  irarsa'-red 
here,  hut  the  p.ireni  hotive  is  at  l>epiford,*  the  e(.rpo. 
ration  being  nametl.  The  Master,  it'ardins,  nvri  ./s- 
ststann,  dJ  the  (,ufldy  or  I-raleritihf,  of  the  most 
g/oiio,i.y  and  nndtvidtn  Irimfi/.  end  oj  Sf.  CUrr.em, 
In  the  fuT  tsh  cf  Dejitjord  Sltoitd,  in  the  coui:ty  of 
ket/t. 

This  corporation  w.is  foundctl  in  I'lr’,  hy  Henry 
VUl.  It  consis's  ot  a master,  four  wardens,  eight 
asssianis,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren,  in  whe^m  is 
the  direction  of  the  company  ; and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber ot  younger  brothers,  tor  any  seafaring  man  may 
be  adn.iited  into  the  society  by  that  name,  but  wi  h- 
©ui  any  pan  of  the  coniroul  of  us  concerns.  The  el- 
d>  r brciiiien  are  usually  selected  from  commanders  in 
the  navy  and  mercliaiu’s  service  ; with  a few  principal 
persons  of  his  majesty’s  government. 

The  use  of  this  corporation  is  to  superintend  the 
I interests  of  the  Bniisli  shipping,  military  and  com- 

i 
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the  trinity-house. 

; mercial.  To  this  end  their  powers  are  very  exit 

! sive  ; the  principal  of  which  are,  to  examine  i 

cnndren  educated  in  mathematics  in  Christ’s  Hosi 

I taJ}— examine  the  masters  of  the  king’s  ships  • t 

point  pilots  for  the  Thames;— erect  light-houses  a 
seamarks grant  licences  to  poor  seamen  not  free 
the  City,  to  row  on  the  Thames;  and  superinte 

the  deepening  and  cleansing  of  the  river.  They  ha 
power  10  receive  donations  for  charitable  purpose 
, and  they  annually  relieve  great  numbers  of  poor  se 
I men,  and  seamen  s widows  and  orphans. 

I Tlie  first  master  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knigf 

I comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commander  of  tl 

[ great  ship,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  called  Henry  Gra 

i ae  /Jieu. 

I . interior  of  the  Trinity-house  deserves  to  I 
visited.  With  a recommendation  from  the  reside 
secretary,  strangers  may  view  it,  by  giving  the  sci 
I one  shilling. 

The  secretary’s  office  contains  a beautiful  model  ^ 

, the  Royal  William.  The  hall  is  light  and  elegant 

’ K ^ whence,  by  a double  staircase,  you  ascend  I '• 

the  court -room,  which  is  particularly  elegant,  withoi 
I being  incumbered,  and  the  ceiling  finished  in  a su 
I perior  style;  it  contains  portraits  of  the  King  an 
■ Queen  ; James  II. ; Lord  Sandwich  ; Lord  Howe  I 

I and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  upper  end  of  the  room  is  covere  I 

by  a group  of  about  twenty-four  portraits  of  the  Elde 
! Bitthren,  the  gift  of  the  Merchant  Brethren  in  1794 
I The  uniformity  of  the  dress  has  not  the  happiest  el 
i feet,  but  no  doubt  the  likenesses  are  accurate.  Trijl 

1 nity-square  is  laid  out  wuh  fancy  and  taste,  and  formlj 

a desirable  ;ind  pleasant  promenade  for  the  neighbour-if 
hood  ; the  high  bank  leading  to  the  Tower-gate  ha  f 
I been  lately  levelled  and  paved.  i 
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The  Corn  - Exckajti^e, 

Is  a handsntp<*  brick  buildintr,  situated  on  the  east 

• side  of  Mdik-lane;  it  is  an  open  market,  and  con. 
> Tenieni  enoui'ti  in  its  plan,  except  that  it  is  too  STall. 
■ The  market  days  are  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
1 Friday. 

The  HirM’s  College. 

Tliis  buildin?,  situated  on  St.  Rennet’s  Hill,  is 
I nsuallv  called  The  ilcraUi's  OJfice.  Jt  is  a brick  edi- 
f fin,  havmu  a front  facing  the  street,  with  an  arched 
; gateway,  leading  to  a handsome  quadrangle.  It  Ire- 
1 lines  to  a eorporaiion  of  t'fca'  antiquitv,  consisting  of 
the  iollovving  thiiteen  members — three  )eings  at  armr, 
•six  heralds  at  amis,  ^nd  four  pursuivants  at  arms, 
all  nomin,.  cil  by  the  Karl  ^larshal  of  England,  hold, 
ing  I heir  places  bv  patent,  during  good  behaviour. 
Thiir  offtet  is  to  keep  records  dt  the  blot.d  of  all  the 
fmiil’es  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  same,  sin  h as  rlie  beating  coats  of  arms,  &c.  ; — to 
attend  I ts  mattsiy  on  great  occasions  ; — to  make  pro- 
elamations  m certain  cases;  to  marshal  public  proces- 
sions, Sec.  One  herald,  and  one  pursuivant,  attend  the 
colli  ge  daily,  in  rotation,  to  answer  all  questions  re- 
lative to  arm 'rial  be.irines,  &c.  kc.  The  fee  for  a 
common  seari  h ts  Jive  shillings,  and  for  a general 
leirih  one  guinea;  the  fits  for  a new  coat  of  arms 
are  from  ten  pounds  upwards,  according  to  the  labour 
' employed.  S rangers  may  view  the  court  on  applica- 
tion. This  is  the  proper  office  for  registering  the 
' births  of  childurn. 

The  Halls  of  the  Citi/  Companies. 

There  are  in  London  no  less  than  forty-nine  halls 
belonging  to  various  guilds,  or  incorporaled  Conipa- 

• nies  oj  Traders  and  yirtizans,  Citizens  of  London. 
Many  of  these  may  be  found  interesting  objects  •• 

P J 
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^ strangers,  either  for  their  architecture,  or  their 
magnitude,  and  expression  of  opulence.  Among  the 
best  are— Iron mongei-8  Hall,  in  Fenchurch-strcet ; 
Merchant  Taylors  Hall,  in  Thrcadneedle  street : 
Goldsmiths  Hall,  in  Foster-lane  ; Grocers  Hall,  Gro- 
cers-hall  court,  Pouliry  ; Drapers  Hall,  Thcogmorion- 
street;  Stationers  Hall,  Stationers-court,  Ludgate- 
street  ; and  Apothecaries  Hall,  Blackfriars. 

These  halls  are  erected  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  companies  respectively  ; and  are 
also  used  for  feasts,  on  certain  public  days,  and  pe- 
I cuhar  occasions.  Many  of  the  companies  are  ex- 

I tremely  rich,  possessing  clear  annual  revenues  of 

30,  40,  and  50,000/.  Among  the  most  wealthy  are 
the  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Gold- 
smiths, Skinners,  Merchant-taylors,  Haberdashers,  and 
Ironmongers, 

I l he  citizens  of  London,  possessing  an  amiable 
feature  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen, 

I never  forget,  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  the 
vyants  of  others.  The  sums  distributed  annually  to 
the  indigent,  by  the  city  companies,  from  various 
funds  given  for  the  purpose,  amount  to  more  than 
26,000/.  A few  of  them  give  respectively  from  1000/. 
to  4000/.  per  anmtm. 

East  India  Coinpavy's  lEarehauses. 

Among  I he  public  commercial  buildings,  may  well 
be  placed  these  warehouses  . but  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  idea  of  their  grandeur,  unless  the  extent  of  them, 
with  the  value  of  their  merchandize,  are  compre- 
hended in  the  view.  ' 

The  Company  s warehouses  in  New-streef,  Bishops, 
gate,  are  very  e xtensive,  and  have  grand  fronts  of  se- 
veral hundred  feet  in  length.  The  western  side  next 
Bishopsgaic-street  consists  of  a body  and  two  wings. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  soiiih  wing,  w'hence  they  ex- 
tend  up  the  south  side  of  New-street.  The  great 
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height  of  the  buildings,  the  number  of  stones,  multi- 
tudes of  windows,  and  curious  cranes-  for  hoisting  up 
the  goods,  all  create  surprize  and  wonder.  Two 
handsome  houses  terminate  these  warehouses  near 
Houndsdiich,  in  which  the  oflScers  who  govern  them 
reside.  To  carry  on  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
several  wretched  streets,  and  some  hundreds  of  miser- 
able habitations,  were  removed.  Besides  these,  the 
Company  have  a great  many  others,  some  of  which 
are  built  in  a good  style  of  architecture.  They  have 
also  several  temporary  warehouses,  cellars,  &c.  The 
respective  situations  are  given  in  tlie  list  of  public 
buildings. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  LEARNED  SO. 
CIETIES,  &c. 

TJie  Temple. 

This  is  an  immense  building,  stretching  from  Fleet- 
street  to  the  river,  north  and  south ; and  from  Lom- 
bard-sireei,  Whitefriars,  to  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand, 
east  and  west. 

It  takes  its  name  from  its  being  founded  by  the 
Knights  i'emplars  in  England.  The  Templars  were 
crutadtrs,  who,  about  the  vear  1118,  formed -thtm- 
selvcs  into  a military  body  at  Jerusalem,  and  guarded 
the  roads  for  the  safety  of  pilgrims.  In  time,  the 
order  bteame  very  powerful.  The  Templars,  in 
Flect-streei,  in  ihe  thirteenth  century,  frequently  en- 
tertained the  king,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  great  personages. 

On  the  dissL'lution  of  the  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars, the  Temple  was  granted  to  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  their  chief 
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house  far  England  in  Clerkenwell,  on  the  site  of  f 
^hn  s-square.  They  shortly  afterwards  granted  i 
i emple  for  10/.  per  annum  rent,  to  the  siudems  of  m 
common  law  of  England,  in  the  p(«stssion  of  whof 
and  their  successors,  it  has  remained. 

it  IS  now  divided  into  two  societies  of  these  st 
dents  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  and  ha- 
ing  the  name  (m  common  with  the  other  law  societit 
in  Eondon)  of  Inns  oj  Court. 

1 hese  societies  consist  of  benchers,  barristers,  tti 
dents,  and  members.  The  government  is  vested  i 
the  benchers.  In  term  time  they  dine  in  the  hall  r 
the  society,  which  is  called  keeping  commms.  T 
dine  a fortnight  in  each  term,  is  deemed  keeping  //, 
ier///;  and  twelve  of  these  lerms  qualify  a student  < 
be  called  to  the  bar,  that  is,  tobetmitled  to  plead  am 
manage  causes  for  clients  in  the  conns. 

These  societies  have  the  following  officers  and  ser 
vants;  a treasurer,  sub- treasurer,  steward,  chief  but 
ler,  three  under-bntlers,  upper  and  under  cook, 
pannierman,  a gardener,  two  porters,  two  washpoi 
and  watchmen.  . 

Anciently  the  society  used  their  bread  as  plates 
and  they  drank  out  of  wooden  cups.  At  piescn 
iheir  customs  are  very  simple,  but  their  fare  is  ex 
tremely  good,  although  plain,  and  restricted  to  cer- 
tain kinds  for  each  day.  I'htre  is  no  wine  allowei 
the  students  (\yith  the  exception  of  particular  dav«, 
and  of  the  particularcustomsof  the  several  in;is,  whicl: 
differ  a little ;)  but  they  are  permitted  to  find  wine 
for  themsehes.  The  benchers  drink  excellent  wines, 
are  unrestricted  in  fare,  and  live  very  well,  which 
these  societies  can  perfectly  afford,  being  extremely 
wealthy.  ■' 

None  but  a cynic  will  quarrel  with  their  good  living, 
But  the  benchers  assume  and  exercise  a power  that 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the  reason  of  die  thing. 
They  examine  students  as  to  their  piofiaency  in  the 
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knowledge  of  Jaw,  and  call  candidates  to  the  bar,  or 
. reject  them,  at  pleasure^  and  wilJinui  apfjcal.  We 
have  seen  that  a student  eah  his  way  to  the  bar;  in 
which  there  can  lie  no  great  harm,  because  his  client 
will  take  the  liberty  afterwards  of  judging  how  far  lie 
has  otherwise  qualified  himself.  But  every  man  that 
eais  in  these  societies  should  be  called,  or  the  rejec- 
tion should  be  founded  solely  on  his  ignorance  ot  the 
Jaw,  and  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a higher 
jurisdiction  ; otherwise  the  power  of  the  benchers  n.ay 
be  exercised  on  prnate  or  party  motives. 

The  txpence  of  going  through  the  course  of  these 
societies  is  not  great.  In  the  Inner  Temple,  a student 
pays  on  admission,  for  fees  of  the  society,  31.  6s.  Sd. 
which,  with  other  customary  charges,  amounts  to 
il.  2s.  A duty  is  also  paid  to  the  king  of  IC/.  ‘kt. 
amounting  altogether  to  SO/,  fir.  Terms  may  bekept 
for  about  lOf.  per  week,  and,  in  fact,  students  may 
dine  at  a cheaper  rate  here  than  any  where  beside. 
The  expences  in  the  principal  societies  of  like  nature 
are  something  greater. 

The  Temple  is  an  irregular  building.  In  Fieet- 
Itrcet  are  two  entrances,  one  to  the  Inner,  and  the 
other  to  the  Middle  Temple.  The  latter  has  a front 
in  the  manner  of  Inigo  Jones,  of  brick,  ornamented 
with  four  large  stone  pilastres,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  a petliment.  It  is  too  narrow,  and  being  lofty, 
wants  proponicn.  The  passage  to  which  it  leads,  al- 
though designed  for  carriages,  is  narrow , inconvenient, 
and  mean. 

The  garden  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  not  only  a most 
happy  situation,  but  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
kept  in  perfect  order.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with 
grien  sward,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  especially 
in  a city,  and  is  most  agreeable  to  walk  on.  It  lies 
along  the  river,  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a spacious 

f ravel  walk,  or  terrace,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
J forms  a crow  ded  promenade  in  summer,  and  at  such 
limes  is  an  interesting  spot. 
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TJ^e  Middle  Te/nple  has  a garden,  hut  much  sms 
l^r,  and  not  so  advantageously  siunied. 

The  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  is  a spacious  an 
elegant  room  in  its  style.  Many  great  feasts  hav 
beitn  given  in  it  in  old  times.  It  is  well  worth  a visi 

In  the  treasury  chamber  of  the  Middle  Temple 
preserved  a great  quantity  of  armour,  which  belonge 
to  the  Knights  Templars,  consisting  of  helmets,  breas 
and  back  pieces,  together  witii  several  pikes,  a lial 
berd,  and  two  very  beautiful  sh'elds,  wiin  iron  spike 
in  lUeir  centres,  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  each  o 
about  twenty  pounds  weight.  They  are  curiously  en 
grav»d,  and  one  of  them  richly  inlaid  with  gold;  tb 
insides  are  lined  with  leather  stuffed,  and  the  edge 
adorned  with  silk  fringe,  and  broad  leather  belts  ar 
fixed  to  them,  for  the  bearers  to  sling  them  upon  iliei 
shouJdeis 


_ The  Inner  Temple  hall  is  comparatively  small,  bu 
IS  a fine  room.  It  is  ornamented  with  the  portraits  t 
several  of  the  judges.  Before  this  hall  is  a broad  pav 
ed  terrace,  forming  an  excellent  promenade,  whet 
the  gardens  are  not  sufficienilv  iry. 

T here  are  two  good  libraries  belonging  to  tliesi 
societies,  open  to  students,  and  to  others  ou  appl.ca 
tion  to  thv  librarian,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one 
and  in  the  afternoon  from  two  till  six. 

Tile  1 it^le  church  belongs  in  i.ommon  to  ihet'vr 
societies.  Trie  Knights  Tcmp'ars  built  their  churrt 
on  this  site,  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  by  the  Knights  Hospitalh  rs.  Ii 
. is  in  the  Norman  stile  of  architecture,  and  has  three 
ailes,  running  east  and  west,  and  two  cross  ailes.  At 
the  western  enrl  is  a spacious  round  tower,  the  inside 
ot  which  forms  an  elegant  and  singular  entrance  into! 
the  church,  from  which  it  is  not  separated  by  closei 
avails,  but  meiely  by  arcitc^s.  Tlie  whole  edificepvith* 
in  has  an  uncommon  and  noble  aspect.  The  roof  of 
ihe  church  is  supported  by  slighfpillars  of  Sussex  mar-. 
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! : ble,  and  there  are  three  windows  at  each  side,  adorn- 
ed with  small  pillars  i>f  the  same  marble.  The  entire 

• flooi  'S  ol  fiajjs  of  blatk  and  white  marble;  the  roof 
of  the  tower  is  supported  with  six  pillars,  having  an 

' i upper  and  l.jwtr  range  ot  small  arches,  except  otl  the 
I easiirn  side,  opining  into  the  church.  The  length  of 
t the  chunh  is  eigluv-three  feel ; the  bread'h  sixty,  and 
I the  beigl  I thirty-four:  the  height  of  i he  inside  of  the 

■ 1 tower  is  forty-eight  feet,  and  its  diameter  on  the  floor 
i fifty-one. 

A modern  screen  of  wainscot  divides  the  porch  and 
' t the  fhurch,  and  tlie  pillars  of  the  tower  are  also  wain* 
(iscotted  to  the  height  of  eight ‘feet,  both  whi^  pro- 
t duce  considerable  injury  to  the  eflett  of  this  Building. 

In  the  porch  or  tower  are  ihe  tombs  of  eleven 
; 1 Knights  Templars;  eight  of  them  have  the  figures  of 
larmed  knights  on  them,  three  of  them  being  the  tombs 
' eof  so  many  Earls  of  Pembroke. 

The  organ  cf  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

■ V world. 

Since  iIk  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  the  superior  clcr- 
tgyman  of  this  church  is  callctl  the  Master  ef  the  Tem~ 

: . ^c;  l e is  constituted  such  bv  the  king’s  letters  patent, 

■ without  institution  or  induciien. 

"I  he  Temple  t hurch  is  open  for  divine  service  every 
day,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  in 
t the  alternoon.  There  are  four  cniraiucs  into  the 
Temple,  bt sides  those  in  Fleet-street;  and  it  is  a 
thoroughfare  during  the  day,  but  the  gates  are  shut 
at  night.  The  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  in  * 

• summer. 


Lincolr’s  Inn, 

Tl.is  range  of  building,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  liinsot  Court,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Chan- 
cery-lane, very  near  in  tlie  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
On  Ilk  site  anciently  stood  the  house  of  the  Black- 
Inats,  pitviously  lu  their  UiOving  to  the  qiirier  which 
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still  retains  their  name;  and  the  palace  of  the  Bishof 
of  Chichester.  The  ground  was  afterwards  grantee 
to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  it  derive 
Its  name.  It  appears  to  have  reverted  to  the  bishop: 
of  Chichester,  since  a bishop  of  that  see  conveyed  it  t( 
certain  students  of  law,  in  whom,  or  their  successot?, 
it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  its  garden,  and  its  squares,  occupj 
a very  extensive  piece  of  ground.  The  buildings  an 
mostly  of  brick,  old,  and  irregular  in  their  form.  At 
attempt  has  been  maxle,  but  never  completed,  to  re- 
build the  inn,  on  a regular  and  noble  plan.  A con- 
siderable range  of  rooms,  called  the  Stone-buildings 
faces  the  west,  having  a spacious  and  very  beautmi 
garden  the  whole  length  in  front,  with  Lincoln’s  inn- 
fields  (or  square)  beyond.  This  plan,  the  work  o 
Sir  Robert  Taylor,  is  simple  and  elegant  in  its  exterioi 
architecture;  and  the  rooms,  or  chambers,  are  on  a 
grand  and  comfnodious  scale. 

The  chambers  let  for  from  f?0  guineas  to  120/.  pci 
annum,  and  sell  for  from  350/.  to  2,500/.;  held  foi 
99  years  certain  from  1780,  on  three  lives,  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  a fourth  life,  after  the  death 
of  those  three. 

In  the  old  buildings,  chambers  let  from  25/.  per  an- 
num to  80/.;  and  sell  from  200/,  to  1000/.  They  are 
held  for  the  life  of  one  member  of  the  society,  but  or 
payment  of  a small  fine  they  may  be  transferred.  Thost 
buildings  denominated  the  New-Square  are  fee  sim- 
ple. and  entitle  the  owners  to  a vote  for  the  county. 

These  let  from  4 0/.  to  100  guineas  per  annum,  and 
are  occupied  by  solieijors,  conveyancers,  and  special 
pleaders;  frequently  to  the  e.\clusion  of  the  members 
of  the  inn  ; they  sell  from  350/,  up  to  2,500/.  per 
double  set.  All  these  chambers  pry  4/.  2s.  annually 
to  the  society. 

In  the  old  part  of  the  building,  the  hall  and  chapel 
are  worthy  notice.  The  hall  is  an  extremely  fine 
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• room,  and  is  used  not  only  for  ihe  commons  of  the 
^ nociety,  but  for  sittings  out  of  term  before  the  lord 

chancellor,  in  matters  relative  to  suits  in  ihancery. 
’ /At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a picture  that  deserves 
' tithe  notice  of  a stranger,  as  the  production  of  Hogarth. 
’ TThe  subject  is — St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  and  Fesius. 
’ The  visitor  may  easily  learn  when  there  are  sittings 
, in  this  hall,  at  which  time  he  may  be  present  without 
’ cintroduciion. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  has  a large  chapel,  67  feet  bv  41, 
;iin  the  gothic  style.  The  dcs'gn  is  by  Inigo  Jones ; 
who  seems,  by  this  specimen,  not  to  have  perceived 
^the  characteristic  lieauties  of,  that  style.  Thts  chapel 
eis  reared  on  huge  pillars  and  arches,  which  form  an 
oopen  walk  beneath  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  This  was 
uused  as  a promenade,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  bad  wea. 
ilther,  and  in  fine  weather  too  much  secluded  ; it  is  in 
cclosed  now  with  iron  railing,  and  is  used  as  a place  of 
iiinterment  for  the  benchers  only.  The  ihapel  win- 
ddows  are  of  beautiful  stained  glass,  bv  different  artists, 
I representing  the  prophets,  apostles,  &c.  similar  to  those 
rof  Lincoln  College  chapel,  Oxford  ; the  chapel  may 
the  seen  by  applying  to  the  head  porter,  under  Chan- 
■ cery-lane  gateway,  for  the  compliment  of  one  shilling. 

The  garden  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  one  of  the  finest 
fpromenades  within  the  capital.  It  is  laid  out  with 
{.great  taste,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  summer 
l it  isopen  to  ihe  public. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  has  a very  good  library.  The  ma- 
■nuscripis  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  library  arc  kept  locked  up 
in  cupboards,  under  the  shelves  in  the  library,  and 
cannot  be  viewed  wiihout  a special  order  from  one  or 

• two  masters  of  the  bench.  The  MSS.  are  of  a par. 
hanicniary,  judicial,  legal,  and  public  nature;  few, 
however,  are  originals,  but  of  nearly  equal  value,  being 
of  great  authenticity  and  importance  ; the  greater  part 
Were  bequeathed  by  Lord  Hale,  with  a s ngular  in- 
junction, that  no  part  of  them  were  to  be  printed. 

a 
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The  contents  of  these  MSS.  may  be  arranged  undei 
. S'atiite  Law;  2.  Common  Law,  and  matters 
of  a juridical  nature;  and  3.  Miscellaneous.  The; 
society  IS  constituted  like  those  of  the  Temple;  thd^ 
terms  of  admission,  and  the  time  necessary  to  qualifu 
the  student  for  the  bar,  being  a little  different.  1 

i| 

Gray's  Inn. 

This  place  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  its  fine  gar- 
den, .which  is  a most  agreeable  promenade,  and  isopen  * 
to  the  public  in  summer.  Gray’s  Jnn  is  situated^^on 
the  north  side  of  Holborn.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Lord  Gray  who  had  a house  here.  The  other  i 
inns  of  court  contain  little  worth  attention,  vet  from  I 
their  antiquity  they  are  entitled  to  brief  notice.  These  ' 
are  : 

Farnival' s Inn.  I 

This  was  the  mansion  of  Sir  William  leFurnivall 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  is  situated  on  the  I 
north  side  of  Holb"rn  hill,  and  has  an  extensive  front  f 
of  brick,  the  architecture  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  I 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  hall  contains  portraits! 
®t  Lord  Ray  mond  and  Pengelly.  ;l 

Thames  Inn.  i’ 

This  is  an  appendage  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  oldi 
building  was  burnt  down  some  few  years  since,  and  i 
a neat  range  of  buildings  are  erected  on  its  site,  which  1 
are  situated  near  S.,  Andrew’s  church,  Holborn.  j 

Staple  Inn, 

Is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  and  is  anU 
appendage  to  Gray’s  Inn.  It  is  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  i 
In  ihe  hall  are  casts  of  the  twelve  Caesats  on  brackets,  ; 
and  portraits  of  Charles  J I.  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Mac- i! 
clesfield,  Lord  Chaucdlor  Cowper,  and  Lord  Cam- 
den.  \ 
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Barnard’s  Inuy 

]s  situated  near  Dyers  Buildings,  on  the  south  side 
of  Holborn,  and  is  also  an  Inn  ol  Chancery  belonging 
toGray’slnn.  Inthehall,  which  is  very  small,  are 
portraits  of  eminent  law  charauers,  and  two  busts. 

Serjeant's  Inn, 

Situated  in  Chancery-lane,  contains  a small  neat 
chapel,  with  scats  for  the  judges.  The  ha. i windows 
arc  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  in  stained  ghi’S, 
as  arc  most  others  here  mentioned.  The  ascent  to  the 
hall  is  by  a handsome  fl’glit  of  steps. 

Cliff  ora's  Inn, 

Is  situated  near  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  Fltet-sireet, 
and  is  dc|  enoant  on  the  Inner  Teniplc  : the  hall  is 
30  feet  by  24.  An  old  oak  case  in  the  hall,  of  gieat 
antiquity,  contains  the  ancient  institution)  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Clemenl's  Inn, 

Situated  near  St.  Clement’s  church,  in  the  Strand, 
eontains  a well  propirt'O'ud  eleg.int  hall,  adoimd 
with  a portrait  of  Sn  Matthew  Hale,  and  live  other 
nicturcs  : the  garden,  which  is  kept  with  j artii iilar 
care,  has  a sun-dial  supported  by  a tigure  of  cui  s dcr- 
able  merit  kneeling,  and  which  was  brought  from 
Italy  by  Lord  C.arc. 

I yon's  Inn, 

Situated  in  Wyt  h-stnet,  has  nothing  within  it  wor- 
thy mention.  1 he  two  last  itienti  'iitd  Inns,  ate  also 
dependant  on  the  loner  Temple. 

A etc  Inn, 

It  an  appendage  to  the  Midtile  Temple,  and  is 
*lso  iituaicd  in  Wych  Street. 

Connected  with  this  subjen, 

u.  2 
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Ths  Rolls  Chapel  \ 

Deserves  notice.  The  present  chapel,  situated  if 
Chancery-lane,  was  begun  in  1617,  and  cost  aboii 
2000/.  It  is  sinall  and  gloomy;  it  contains,  besid( 
others,  a monument  of  John  Yonge,  D.  D.  the  wor^ 
of  Fielro  Torregiunts  diMtiiy  tminern  Florentine.  Th( 
master  of  the  lolls  resides  here,  in  a Ik  use  built  by  gd  , 
vernmeni ; and  annexed  to  it,  but  secluded  from  pubt 
lie  view,  is  a garden.  j 


Sion  College 

Is  situated  near  London  Wall  ; it  was  founded  it 
the  year  l603,  by  "1  horn  as  Wliiie,  rector  of  St.  Dun-  ; 
Stan  s in  the  West,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Londotf  i 
clergy.  The  wtiole  body  of  rectors  and  vicars  within|  i 
the  city  are  fellows  of  this  college,  and  all  the  clergy] 
in  and  near  the  metropolis  may  have  free  access  to  itsi 
very  extensive  and  valuable  library.  The  edifice  i^ 
plain  and  ntai,  consisrtig  of  brick  buildings,  surround^ 
mg  a square  court ; and  under  the  library  are  alms- 
houses for  twenty  poor  persons. 


INSTITUTIONS  -FOR  THE  ENCOURAGE-l: 
MEN  1 OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. 

The  Royal  SiKietj/.  | 

This  illustrious  body  holds  its  meeting  from  the  be-l 
ginning  of  November  till  the  conclusion  of  Trinity! 
Term,  every  1 hursday  evening,  from  eight  till  nine,  II 
in  a suite  of  apartments  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  I 
gateway  of  Sonursei -house,  it  possesses  a large  li-  ■ 
brary  o',  books,  many  of  them  highly  curious,  a mu-H 
seum  of  natural  history,  and  a variety  of  apparatus  and  B 
instruments. 
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This  society  took  its  rise  from  the  private  meetings 
of  a few  disiinguishcd  characters,  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  Cromwell  rebellion,  retired  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  to  seek  repcse  in  the  shades  of  peaceful  life, 
and  to  enjoy  the  benetii  of  literary  conversation.  To 
these,  a few  members  of  the  university  were  added.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  ihiny  was  then  intended  be- 
yond  s friendly  meeting  of  literary  men,  or  that  they 
pofessed  any  higher  atm  than  their  own  ediiication. 
The  subject  of  their  aiienii  'ti  was  phtlosophv,  and  of 
that  sjitties,  which  by  trae  ing  causes  to  tbftr  elhets, 
and  by  renouncing  abstract  teas  nings,  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  sense  s,  and  matters  of  fact,  is  called  expe- 
rimental. The  tret  lings  wtre  adj'  uintd  to  Gresham 
Collete,  Lrmd.  n,  tn  1658.  Tlie  ctvtl  coit.mniejns 
whieh  suceetded,  inieriupicd  thetr  pr  grtss ; but  em 
the  restt  raiinn  of  Charles  11.  the  society  met  with  fresh 
ardour;  je  sons  of  rank  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members,  rfiid  it  flourished  under  the  proit  tion  i f the 
King.  S:r  Isaac  Newton  bccontiiig  its  ptoidciti,  like. 
Wise  drew  upon  ti  the  n tice  ot  ail  Europe.  It  was 
iiicorporau  el  in  l(i()j. 

It  is  governed  bf  a president  and  council,  consisting 
oftweniy-onc  felicws.  The  two  secte  atiescot.duii  the 
concsp'indencc,  register  a!l  txpertnems,  and  publish 
the  transactions.  Me  tubers  ate  elected  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  three  tellows;  their  names  and  qua- 
lificaii'  ns  are  pcs  ed  in  the  lo-m,  and,  after  ten  mee  t- 
ings, a ballot  lakt  s place,  in  whtch  iwo-thiids  i f the 
fellows  prtHi.t  n ust  be  in  their  favour.  Upon  elec- 
tion, hve  guineas  are  to  be  pai.l,  and  afterwaids,  ihir- 
leen  shillings  a quarter;  or,  twenty  gunuas  p.iid  at 
once,  discharges  the  mt  mbcis  from  future  payments. 
No  str.angcrs  ean  be  present  at  the  meetings,  without 
the  permission  of  the  president  and  fellows  present. 

The  business  of  the  soeitiy,  at  its  ordinary  meetings, 
commences  by  the  secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
procetdipgs  at  the  last  week’s  meeting,  no. ing  the 
ci  5 
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strangers  present,  the  ballots  for  candidates,  the  ad- 
missions and  presents,  if  any  ; and  lastly,  a very  neat 
and  circumstantial  detail  of  tjie  contents  and  particulars 
of  such  new  commur.icaiions  and  papers  as  were  read 
at  the  last  meeting.  These  minutes  are  always  heard 
with  great  pleasure  and  attention,  as  embracing  a clear 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  papers,  separated 
from  their  extraneous  and  less  material  parts. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  thus  been 
gone  through,  the  reading  secretary  begins,  and  reads 
at  full  length  such  other  papers  as  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  society,  either  by  its  members  or  stran- 
gers,  till  the  clpck  strikes  nine,  when  he  is  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  meeting  is  concluded. 

In  this  way  the  whole  routine  of  business,  at  the  or- 
dinary meetings,  is  conducted.  The  next  principal 
duty  of  the  society  is  to  select  and  publish  the  best  and 
fittest  of  the  papers  that  have  thus  been  read  at  the 
weekly  sittings.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  managing 
the  other  conterns  of  the  society,  a committee  of  mem- 
bers meets  once  a month,  when  the  papers  are  re-con- 
sidered and  selected  for  publication,  by  ballot;  those 
that  are  not  deemed  worthy  that  honour,  are  deposited 
with  the  archives  of  the  society.  The  selected  papers 
are  then  delivered  to  the  reading  secretary  for  publi- 
cation, he  having  the  charge  of  that  business. 

Notwithstanding  this  official  determination  of  the 
fate  of  the  papers,  the  society  disclaims  all  responsibi- 
lity as  to  the  accuracy  or  merit  of  those  that  arc  thus 
published,  holding  their  several  authors  alone  account- 
able for  them  in  these  respects,  equally  as  if  they  had 
published  the  papers  themselves  in  separate  works. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  public  are  under  great  ooliga- 
tions  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  discoveries  it  has 
fostered  through  the  medium  of  its  transactions,  and 
for  the  patronage  and  countenance  which,  at  various 
periods,  it  has  afforded  to  Experimental  Philosophy. 
The  present  illustiious  President  has  set  an  example 
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of  a lifr  devoted  lo  science,  which  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  world  if"  it  were  mote  frequently  imitated  by 
other  persons  of  his  rank  and  independence. 

Societt/  of  Antiquaries. 

Tliis  society,  consisting  of  a president,  council,  and 
fellows,  was  incorporated  by  George  II.  in  1731,  and 
has  rooms  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  Somerset-place, 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  under  the  arch- way. 

The  room  in  which  the  meetings  are  held  is  very 
large  and  commodious ; the  library  on  the  ground 
floor  is  small,  l)ut  so  lofty  as  to  be  capable  of  bolding 
' a large  quantity  of  books.  Over  the  door  is  a tine 
likeness  of  Dean  Milles,  the  late  presidenf,  by  Miss 
Black.  This  room  has  many  curious  fragments  of 
antiquity  ; and,  among  them,  some  recently  added  from 
Egypt,  and  others  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  house  of 
commons,  when  that  building  was  under  repair  and 
enlarged  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  admitted 
in  consequence  of  the  union  of  Ireland.  The  society 
meet  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  Term,  on  Thursday  eveninijs,  when  the  chair 
is  taken  at  half-past  seven  o’clock.  ' Members  pay  on 
admission  five  guineas,  and  two  guineas  per  year  after- 
wards; but  foreigners  of  no  c may  be  admitted  hono- 
rary members,  without  payment  of  these  sums.  Vi- 
sitors may  be  admited  by  the  iniroduciion  of  a member. 

Society  for  the  Encvuragemenl  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce. 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  John-street,  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand.  The  exterior  is 
in  a noble  style  of  architecture  ; but  that  is  in  a great 
iqeasurc  lost,  from  its  being  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
stone,  a mixture  inconsistent  with  grandeur.  The 
interior  is  peculiarly  elegant,  and  very  commodious 
for  the  uses  of  the  society.  The  chief  objects  of  this 
society  are  to  promote  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
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mt-rce,  of  tliis  kingdom,  by  giving  premiums  for  all 
useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  which 
tend  to  that  purpose  y and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
the  society  has  already  expended  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  advanced  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  their 
members,  and  legacies  bequeathed. 

Tlie  register  of  the  premiums  and  bounties  they 
have  given  will  sh-w  the  great  advantages  which  the 
public  has  deri\ed  from  tliis  society. 

^ The  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
October  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  The  several 
committees  meet  on  other  evenings  in  the  week  during 
the  session.  ° 

In  order  to  promote  the  views  of  this  laudable  so- 
ciety,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  mode  by  which 
its  members  are  elected. 

Each  member  has  the  privilege,  at  anv  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  of  proposing  any  person  who  is  de- 
sirous to  become  a member,  provided  such  proposal  is 
signed  by  three  members  c,f  the  society. 

Peers  of  the  realm,  or  lords  of  parliament,  are,  on 
their  being  proposed,  immediately  balloited  for  ; ’and 
the  name,  with  the  addition  and  place  of  abode,  of 
every  other  person  proposing  to  become  a member,  is 
delivered  to  the  secretary,  who  reads  the  san  e,  and 
inserts  the  name  in  a lisr,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 
society’s  room  until  the  next  meeting  ; ai'which  time 
such  person  is  balloticd  for ; and,  if  two  th  rds  of  the 
members  then  voting  ballot  in  his  favour,  he  is  deemed 
a perpetual  ir  ember,  upon  j aymeni  of  tweiiiy  guineas 
at  one  payment,  or  a suhsrribing  member,  upon  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  not  less  iban  two  guineas  annual^. 

Every  member  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  be  concerned 
in  all  the  transactions  of  the  .'ocicty,  and  to  attend  and 
vole  at  the  several  committees.  j-Jc  has  also  the  pri- 
vilege of  recommending  two  persons  as  auditors  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  society,  and,  by  addressing  a 
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note  10  ihc  of  iuirodiM  'my_  hi*  friend*  i»» 

' Mcuniinr  ih<-  vari'iut  initcJiinci,  imd  pr<^ ucui>tii, 

in  difft-rr-iii  hr<tnch<-i  of  am,  manufatiurct,  and  cvni. 
men  c,  for  who  h prr-riii  imi  liave  l>een  hetnrtvcd.  Ife 
hai  Ilk  <-wi»e  (tie  uie  a valuable  library,  and  ii  en- 
litlcd  In  tile  annual  volume  of  tlie  S'^ucty’*  Trant* 
actiunt, 

7 he  time  a)>jy)inted  for  admiMinn  in  ihe  painiin|jt 
Or  nnxJcIi,  u Irnin  leii  in  iwn  u'tl>A.k,  Sunday*  and 
Wedneiday*  rx<  < pied. 

7 In-  t'jciriy  diiiribuie*  preriiiumt  for  any  new  di»- 
eovery  m a|iri(  uliure,  ihemit/.ry,  dyeing,  mineral>>gy, 
the  pnliie  an*,  maiitifaciuri  •,  and  ine<  haniri  j u't'/  ure. 
niiurni  for  ihe  advania^e  nf  ririiiili  Cnlnn:ef,  una  for 
the  vetileinenti  in  the  Ka»i  Indie*,  and  a inrrcip'md. 
enci-  in  ea<  h brain  li  ii  tiiainuined  in  lire  »«iiie  ind; 
■nd  ihe  tianiaciiniii  nl  ihe  vaicy  are  publialird  annu> 
•lly.  Ilui  fhai  which  charai  lerite*  ihi*  IntiMin^,  and 
hat  rendered  ii  and  the  ax-reiy  m which  n brlnngt,  ce- 
lebrand  rai  the  coniim  ni,  it  ihc-  great  r>r,iii  <A  ily  tn> 
cieiy,  7 hit  II  a (me  prnpnrm-ned  apanmenij  luring 
fnriy-Mven  (eet  in  length  j fnity-iwn  feet  in  breadth  j 
and  li/ity  (eel  in  lieu  111,  It  i*  lighted  ai  ilie  top  tjy  a 
dnine.  J hi-  wall*  an-  ni  iiameNied  wi-li  a tenet  nf 
exijuiiiii-  piciuiri,  by  ilu-  Ian  Mr.  Harry,  dengned  lu 
illutiraie  lint  maxim  “ Th  si  ihe  aiiaiiim*  ni  «.f  liappi. 
tieti,  individual  and  public , di  pendt  nn  the  tuliivaiinu 
*rf  lire  human  lac  ulin 

The  ftiM  pKiuie  rcpicienit  mankind  in  a iutage 
ftule,  wmIi  iitaMi-ndaiii  mitcry  ^ — he  tc-cond,  a fireLian 
huTvet!  hnmt,'  i z //ninki/fni,,^  inCciei  and  biudnn  ; 
filler  ihird,  ilic  / nlnr-  at  the  (Jl^in/jiL  Cunto  , ihc 
fourth,  JS'aviguiion } -the  fifih,  the  Haaety  oj  Aite,  He, 

--and  the  law,  h.lyHnm,  or  the  date  uj  Jinul  telribu. 
Hon, 
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These  pictures  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of 
t^nis  capital,  whether  nation  il  or  foreign  ; and,  to  tTie 
honour  of  our  country,  are  the  productions  of  the  En- 
glish school. 

Strangers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion, by  applying  to  any  member  of  the  institution 
tor  an  order  ; and  the  politest  attention  is  shewn  to 
a I applicants,  by  Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  the  present 
ab^  secretary  of  the  society,  who  resides  in  the  house. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  ^c. 
was  instituted  in  1753.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
Jyir.  Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist,  and  eagerly  patro- 
nized by  the  late  Lord  Folkstone,  and  the  late  Lord 
Romney.  The  institution  consists  of  a president, 
twelve  vice-presidents,  various  officers,  and  an  indefi. 
niie  number  of  subscribers,  it  being  supported  solely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

Among  many  liberal  rules  of  this  society,  there  is 
one  of  peculiar  merit,  by  which  strangers  are  permitted 
to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  society,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  members ; the  stranger’s  name  being  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose,  and  noobjectitm  made. 

The  Royal  Ins/ituiion. 

The  Royal  Insiiiiuion  owes  its  origin  to  the  exer- 
tions and  talents  of  Court  Rumford,  who  may  be  de- 
nominated its  founder. 

The  meetings  of  the  institution  commenced  in  the 
year  1800,  shortly  before  which  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  the  proprietors  a charier  of  incorpo- 
ration by  the  name  of  “ The  roy  al  Insti  i ution 
OF  Great  Britain,”  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating thb  general  iniroduciion  of  useful  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments, 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life. 
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The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the 
committee  of  managers,  consisting  of  the  president 
fifteen  managers,  and  the  secretary,  chosen  by  and 
from  among  the  proprietors  ; of  thc'C  fifteen  managers, 
one  third  is  elected  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
'There  is  also  a committee  of  visitors,  consisting  of 
■afteen  visitors,  and  the  treasurer,  elected  at  the  same 
•■ime  with  the  managers,  one  third  of  whom  are  re- 
newed annually. 

The  house  of  the  institution  is  situated  in  Albc- 
imarle-street,  and  is  extremely  spacious,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  Oa 
■entering  the  hall  on  the  right  is  the  room  in  which  the 
toroprtetors  and  subscribers  read  the  foreign  newipa* 
wers.  This  room  opens  into  the  reading  library,  con- 
laining  periodical  publications,  and  the  books  pre- 
vented by  various  genUemen  since  the  opentng  of  the 
nnsiiiution. 

On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  clerk’s  office;  beyond 
‘Which  is  the  room  where  the  proprietors  and  sub- 
acribers  read  the  English  newspapers.  Beyond  the 
lall,  is  the  room  which  contains  the  collection  of  mi- 
•oerals. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  which  is  extremely  beauti- 
ul,  on  turning  to  the  right  is  the  apparatus  room, 
::ommunicaung  with  the  theatre,  in  wlrch  the  lectures 
.are  delivered,  the  road  to  which  is  by  a gallery  sur- 
rounding  it.  The  theatre  is  semicircular,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Webster,  late  clerk  of  the  works  to 
the  insiuution.  and  is  a happy  effort  of  his  knowledge 
and  genius.  It  is  fitted  up  with  rising  benches,  with 
-ushions,  for  the  a,.conimodatioii  of  seven  hundred 
persons,  and  there  is  a gallery  round  it  which  will 
hold  two  hundred  more.  It  is  lighted  by  a lantern 
I which  has  a moveable  screen  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
I cut  the  light,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  shewing 
some  particular  experiments. 
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On  ihe  second  floor  are  apartments  for  the  pro- 
fessor and  those  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, to  whom  the  managers  have  thought  proper  to 
allot  rooms  for  their  more  convenient  attendance. 

On  the  left  of  the  staircase  is  the  room  which  was 
lately  the  small  lecture  room,  now  fitted  up  for  the 
library  and  collection  of  reference.  This  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  institution  which  does  the  promoters  of 
it  considerable  honour. 

On  the  basement  story  is  the  chemical  laboratory, 
fitted  up  according  to  tfic  plan  of  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, on  a scale  of  magnitude  hitherto  not  attempted 
in  this  country,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
subscribers  who  may  attend  the  experimental  lectures 
delivered  here  by  the  professor  of  chemistry, 

Mr.  H.  Davy,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  reads 
lectures  on  philosophical  chemistry  three  days  in  the 
week  to  crowded  audiences.  His  tTfanner  is  pleasant, 
and  having  the  address  to  divest  chemical  science  of 
much  of  its  technology,  his  lectures  partake  both  of 
the  popular  and  scientific  mode  of  explanation,  and  he 
is  of  course  much  applauded.  Mr,  Davy  is  the  au- 
thor of  some  elaborate  papers  inserted  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  also  of  some  other  respect- 
able scientific  works.  He  has  lately  made  himself  par- 
ticularly celebrated  by  the  decomposing  of  the  alka- 
lies, a discovery  which  will  be  the  means  of  com- 
pletely  changing  the  present  system  of  chemical  ana- 
lysis. 


In  addition  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Davy, 
the  managers  every  season  engage  several  gentlemen, 
who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
abilities,  to  deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects,  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

The  library,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  48 
feet  long,  is  fitted  up  with  a gallery  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  reaching  the  books.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  scarce  and  valuable  historical,  classi- 
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cal,  and  scientific  works.  By  the  death  of  Thomas 
Asile,  Esq.  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  enrich- 
ing the  collection  with  his  inestimahle  library,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  most  valuable  books  relating  to  the 
topography,  antiquities,  parliamentary,  and  numis- 
matic history,  anti  subjects  tliai  relate  to  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  which  the  patrons  purchased  of  his  exe- 
cutors. 

The  proprietors  subscribing  100/.  or  upwards,  are 
herediiaiy  patrons;  and  those  subscribing  50/.  or’up- 
wards,  patrons  for  life.  Each  of  the  patrons  has  au- 
thority  to  introduce  or  recommend  one  scientific  or 
literary  person  to  the  library  every  dav. 

The  repository,  containing  the  models  of  various 
I curious  and  useful  machines  ami  productions  of  th« 
arts,  is  extremely  interesting.  This  promises  to  be- 
come a highly  valuable  branch  of  the  institution,  and 
t the  naan agers  at  piescnt  occupy  themselves  with  in- 
■ cre.  sing  the  collection  by  every  means  which  t.he  laws 
> of  the  instimtion  permit  them  to  employ. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  arise  from  the  pay- 
I mcnis  made  by  the  proprietors  and  subscribers- 
' divided  into  two  classes,  those  for 

' li/e,  and  tho  e paying  an  annual  sum.  The  pro- 
ipnctois  origiiKilly  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for 
' *‘3s  been  since  gr.idually  increased 

till  It  lias  reached  two  hundred,  and  the  number  of 
; propriuors  lim  tcd  to  four  l.umired.  The  whole  cf 
: the  property  of  the  institutif  n is  vested  solely  in  the 
. propne-ors.  wl,o  each  have  right  of  personal  admts- 

• Sion  to  the  lectures  and  the  rc.id  ng-rooms,  and  also 
one  transferable  ticket,  annually  icncvved,  which  ad - 

• mils  the  bearer  to  tl.c  lectures  and  public  experiments. 

'“‘^/"Tosiiory.  but  not  to  the  reading-rooms. 

I he  life  and  .annual  subs:ri  bers  have  personal  ad- 
mission 10  the  msiiiution  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
proprietors. 
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77;c  l.ondon  Institution. 

The  London  Inslitution  was  formed  in  the  autumr: 
of  1805,  by  the  indefatigable  exertiens  of  a few  pub  | 
lie  spirited  individuals.  The  temporary  house,  till  ;i 
suitable  building  is  erected,  is  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

The  design  of  this  inslitution  is  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  its  views  ati 
present  being  confined  to  three  objects;  viz.  the  ac-) 
quisiiion  of  a valuable  and  extensive  library  ; the  diLl 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  means  of  lecture?) 
and  experiments ; and  the  establishment  of  a reaUingi 
room,  where  the  foreign  and  domestic  journals,  ant 
other  periodical  works,  and  the  best  pamphlets  and 
new  publications,  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pro| 
prieiors  and  subscribers. 

The  government  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  thol 
committee  of  managers,  consisting  of  the  presidentil 
four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  the  secre-l 
tary.  The  proprietors,  the  number  of  whom  is  li  j 
mited  to  one  thousand,  paid  seventy-five  guineas  fort 
each  share,  and  the  life  subscribers  twenty-five j 
guineas.  The  proprietors  are  entitled  to  personal  ad-B 
mission  to  the  library,  lectures,  atid  reading-rooinsio 
and  to  one  transferable  ticket,  entitling  the  bearer  tei 
the  same  privileges.  The  life  subscribers  have  per-tj 
sonal  admis  ion  only. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  large  room  behind  thn 
hall  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  andH 
subscribers  reading  the  English  newspapers;  theroomW 
on  the  left  for  the  Emglish  monthly  publicaiions  and|j 
modern  popular  books,  and  that  on  the  right  for  ihe| 
foreign  journals  and  newspaper*.  The  two  formerfl 
rooms  contain  a collection  of  excellent  maps  by  Arrow-p 
smith. 

The  library  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  contains  a nu-r 
merous  and  extremely  wrll-se!ected  variety  of  scarce! 
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; and  valuable  classical,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 
books.  The  collection  relating  to  English  topogra- 
phy, and  that  relating  to  the  Fine  .“Vrts,  is  very  valuable. 
‘ This  institution  bting  in  its  infancy,  great  credit  is* 
due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  such  a vi- 
> gorous  part  in  the  formation  of  it,  which  entitles  them 
to  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  their  fcllow-titizens. 

The  great  stair-case  in  the  hall  was  painted  by  Sir 
j James  1 horn  hill ; the  principal  subject  is  from  the 

• > story  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  where  Hercules  is 

• represented  sitting,  with  the  distaff  ahd  spindle,  and 

' ‘ covered  with  the  lion’s  skin,  and 

■ r holding  the  ponderous  club  of  Hercules  in  her  hand.  In 

• tthe  compartment  on  the  right  is  Hercules,  after  he  has 
» slain  the  hydra,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  the 

• r rape  of  Dejanira,  copied  after  Guido.  The  ceiling  re- 
f presents  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules. 


Surrey  IrLUituticm. 

This  establishment  is  intended  to  promote  the  same 
^objects  as  the  two  preceding  institutions.  The  buiJd- 
rmg  aiely  occupied  as  the  Leverian  Museum,  on  the 
•Southend  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  has  been  fitted  up 
ror  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and  subscribers,  and  the 

^ “I  'he  i>Jth  of  March, 

J80B.  It  IS  intended  10  include  a valu-ible  and  exten- 
sive  library,  and  an  arrangement  for  lectures  on  the 
dillcrent  branches  of  philosophy  and  science. 

1 here  are  two  rooms  open,  one  in  which  the  Lon. 
don  daily  paficrs  are  upon  the  table,  and  the  other 

nnn  ^ reuews,  magazines,  foreign  journals,  and 
popular  pamphlets  are  read. 

proprietors  of  this  institution  are  limited  to  700, 
Sev'ir?  .^'  1 f S“iocasfor  each  share,  for  which 
fi  rJi  I otiticd  to  personal  admission,  and  to  a irans- 

imn'  not  only  .0 

P ISC  a colleciion  of  works  of  reference,  but  is  also 
R 2 
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to  contain  al!  modern  publications,  which  are  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  proprietors  and  subscribers. 

Russel  IiisUiutioHy  Russel-rooms,  Bluomsbnry.  • 

The  objects  of  this  institution  are  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  a library,  consisting  of  the  most  useful 
works  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  ; the  establish- 
ment of  a reading  room  provided  with  the  best  foreign 
and  English  journals,  and  the  periodical  publications, 
and  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  The 
books  in  the  library  will  be  circulated  for  reading 
among  the  proprietors,  under  certain  regulations. 
The  proprietors  are  proposed  to  be  limited  to  700,  at 
25  guineas  each. 

Gresham  College. 

This  college  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  for  professors  of  seven  liberal 
sciences,  viz.  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  Music,  and  Rhetoric.  The  lectures  arc 
given  gratis,  twice  a-day,  in  a room  over  the  Royal 
Exchange,  during  the  terms  : but  they  arc  ill  at- 
tended. The  trustees  of  this  college  having  deviated 
in  the  time  of  delivering  the  lectures  from  the  will  of 
the  founder,  it  isthouglit  that  they  will  be  induced  by 
a further  deviation  to  apply  to  parliament  for  authori- 
ty to  have  them  and  the  funds  appropriated  to  thtir  sup- 
port,  transferred  to  the  London  Institution,  in  ordei 
that  they  may  be  more  efficient,  and  answer  the  desip 
of  Sir  Thomas  m the  original  foundation' of  them,  by 
making  the  college  a school  of  science  and  philosophy, 


British  M incralogical  Society. 

This  society  was  formed  in  the  year  1799,  fopk' 
express  purpose  of  analyzing,  gratuitously,  such  of  ou 

native  minerals  as  may  be  sent  to  the  society  by  the  own 
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ers  of  mines,  or  other  persons  interested  in  the  enquiry. 
Jr  is  required  that  the  specimen  sent  to  ih<.  ^ . cty  be 
of  four  pounds  weight,  and  in  as  few  pieces  as  dossU 
bit-,  accompanied  by  a paper  staling  the  provincial 
t name  of  the  specimen,  the  nt  ne  of  the  parish  and 
county  wlu  re  found,  the  dcp  .i  o' the  mine  or  quarry 

< where  procured,  the  general  exiciit  and  bearing  of  the 
I vein  < r stratum  towards  the  pnims  of  the  compass,  and 
• the  mode  of  procuring  the  mineral  substance,  whether 
I by  biasiing,  by  the  pick-axe,  &c.  The  sociciy  also 

< will  examine,  free  of  expence,  all  specimens  of  earths 
: and  soils,  with  a view  of  determining  the  nature  and 
I propoitiuti  of  their  different  contents,  for  the  promo- 
t tion  of  the  agricultuial  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 

No  person  can  be  admitted  a member  of  th's  society 
s who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  undertake  a chemical 
. analysis  of  a mineral  substance.  The  society  meets 
on  every  other  Thursday.  Mr.  Pepys,  of  the  Poultry, 
i ii  the  secretary. 

Entomological  Society, 

This  society  was  csidb  ish  d i i 1S06.  Its  pursuits 
. are  directed  to  the  s udy  o'  the  scic'-ce  of  onto  miogy 
I but  more  especially  of  insects  found  in  G.cat  B.i  a n 
land  making  known  ihcir  properties,  as  far  a p ssil 
fble,  wh'ch  may  cith  r prove  us.ful  to  scien.c,  or  bc- 
r nefiual  to  mankind.  It  holds  i's  meaings  m a thiy, 
land  the  members  the  t prod  icc  nic'i  i liceis,  whether 
British  or  exotic,  as  ha’-e  recently  c >nie  to  ihcir 
hands,  by  which  means  several  exccl  ent  collect. on* 

. are  formed  with  great  fa  ili-v.  The  president  of  this 
society  is  A H.  Haworth,  Eiq.  Little  ChcLea. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

This  graiivl  lutional  depofitory  of  antiquities, 
books,  and  natur.il  curiolities,  is  placed  in  the  noble 
n ibe  Duke  ot  Montague’s,  in  Great 

EulleUflrect,  Bloomlbitry. 

R o 
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It  was  cdablidied  by  ait  of  parliament,  in  1753. 
in  confequence  of  the  will-ot  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  vvhc 
left  his  mufeum  to  tlie  nation,  wliich  he  declared 
in  his  will,  to  have  colt  him  upwards  of  50,000/. 
on  condition  that  parliament  paid  20,000/.  to  hi 
executors,  and  purchaled  a lioufe  fufficienily  com 
modious  for  it.  The  parliament  aited  with  grea 
liberality  on  this  occafum  ; feveral  other  valuabl 
colleitions  were  united  to  this  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s 
and  the  wliole  cllabliniment  completed  for  the  fur 
of  85,000/.,  which  was  raifed  by  way  of  lottery.  / 
beginning  having  been  thus  made  of  a public  fc 
entific  rejiolitory,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  ei 
large  its  extent,  and  increafe  its  importance,  "b 
addino-  to  it  wliatever  happened  to  be,  at  that  time 
within  the  roach  of  the  legillature.  Parliament  ac 
cordingly  added,  at  Viuious  times,  to  the  Sloanea 
mufeum,  llie  Cottonian  library;  Major  Edwards 
library;  the  Harleian  collcdion  of  manuferipts 
Sir  William  HamUion’s  invaluable  collection  of  h< 
tile,  or  Greek  vafes;  tlie  Townleian  colkdion  c 
antique  marbles  ; the  uianurcripts  of  the  iate  Mai 
quis  Lanfdowiw  Among  otlier  benefa6lors  to  tli 
(now  called  BritHh)  muleum,  are,  George  the  Si 
cond,  who  gave  the  wlioie  ol  the  Important  librar 
of  printed  books  and  manufcTipts,  which  had  bee 
gradually  colleded  by  our  kings,  from  Henry  VI 
to  William  III.,  and  w hich  is  dill  annually  incic.i 
ing  by  the  privilege  ot  being  fupplicd  with  a coj 
of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers’  Hal 
His  preleut  majcHy,  etjualLy  dcTirous  ot  promotii 
the  mufeum,  lias  given  * numerous  colleClion  ■ 
valuable  pamphlets,  wliich  were  publilhcd  in  tl 
convuUive  interval,  between  1640  and  1660.  H 
majedy  has  alfo  contributed  the  two  fine  It  mui: 
mies  in  Europe,  which  were  given  to  him  by  tl 
late  Earl  of  Bute  ; a fum  of  money,  ariling  tro 
lottsry  tickets  whicli  belonged  to  his  royal  pred 
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celTors,  amounting  to  1123/.  ; in  1772,  a complete 
fet  of  ihe  Journals  of  the  Lor>ls  aiul  Commons;  a 
. colleflion  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofiiies,  feat 
’ to  him,  in  1796,  by  Mr.  Mcnzies,  from  the  north- 
! well  coall  of  /Vmerica;  and  fcveral  lingle  books, 
of  great  value  and  utility;  alfo  many  articles  of 
I i Egyptian  antiquities,  which  were  acquired  Irom 
. I the  French  by  the  capitulation  ot  Alexandria,  in 
i802.  The  trullees  Iiave  added  Greenwood’s  col- 
^ leflion  of  Ilufied  birds.  Hatchet’s  minerals;  Hal- 
I bed’s  oriental  manuferipts,  Tylfen’s  colleflion  of 
Saxon  coins.  Dr.  Bentley’s  Clallics.  Private  do- 
nations have  afibrded  Dr.  Birch’s  library,  by  vill, 
of  the  learned  dodlor,  and  an  annital  fum  ot  522/. 
i8r.,  in  the  funds,  for  ever.  A collcdfion  of  fol- 
fils,  by  Guftavus  Brander,  F.fq.  A feledt  library 
of  daffies,  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Kfq.  A limilar 
bequefl  of  Sir  Williatn  Mufgravc  ; and  a mod 
magnificent  colledtion  of  printed  boo’tcs,  prints, 
cpins,  medals,  minerals,  Ihell-,  gems.  See.  which, 
by  the  fpontatieous  and  fplendid  munificence  of  the 
Rev.  .Mordaunt  Cracherode,  were  bequeathed  to 
the  public.  Thefe,  atid  fome  other  benefadtors,  as 
Sir  Jofepit  B.inks,  of  cut iofities  from  tin-  South 
Seas,  Icelandic  books,  and  many  valuable  books, 
and  other  prcfenti  from  the  Emperors  Francis  I. 
and  II.,  and  the  Kmprefs  .Maria  Therefa  ; from 
Catherine  1 1 . of  Rullia,  tlieir  Majcllies  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  and  Frederick  V'.  ot  Denmark.  From 
our  own  Boatds  of  .•\dinii.dty  and  Longitude ; 
the  Kail  India  Company  ; the  v.uious  numerous 
literary  focicties  of  Londoti,  Edinburgh,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Leyden,  the  Royal  and  Imperial  .‘\cadc- 
niiesof  lirudels,  Lil’oun,  Sec.  whole  donations  have 
been  and  are  no  lels  frequent  than  valuable.  Among 
the  multitude  of  private  individuals,  not  members  ot 
the  trull,  who  have  enriched  this  imifeuin  and  their 
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country,  (land  moft  prominent  ilie  names  of  Colo  ! 
nel  William  Pitt,  Smart  Lethiullier,  Thomas  Hal. 
lis,  Efqrs.,  and  the  late  Karl  of  Kxetcr. 

At  the  inditiiiion  of  this  great  treafury  of  learn  i 
ing,  it  was  propofed  that  a competent  part  of  1800/..  | 
the  annual  fiim  granted  by  parliament  for  the  fup-  ' 
por'  of  the  hoiife,  fhould  be  appropriated  for  tht  j 
purchafe  of  the  new  books;  but  the  falaries  necefj  1 
faryforthe  officers,  logeiher  with  the  contingent; 
expcnces,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  af.'ertain  with  t 
any  exattnefs  at  fird,  have  always  exceeded  the  al  t 
lowance  ; fo  that  the  trudees  have  been  obliged  t<J  j 
make  an  application  to  parliamtnt  to  defiay  the  nc-j 
cedary  charges,  who  have,  with  a becoming  libeJ  | 
rality,  always  allowed  them,  and  have  now  , by  fei 
yeral  late  adls,  put  it  on  a footing  that  will  make  id' 
inferior  to  none  in  'he  whole  world.  j 

The  ho.ileiifelfisa  djielyedifiie,inthe  Frenclil: 
flylc  of  Lotiis  XIV.  The  architect  was  Pcier  Pu4 
gi't,  a native  ot  M.iifeilles,  who  was  fent  over  troiuli 
raris  by  Ralph,  fird  Duke  of  Montague,  forthcli 
foie  purpofeof  condrucling  it. 

We  fliall  now  carry  our  readers  through  the  va-b 
rioits  departments,  jud  as  they  are  exhibited  to  thej’ 
public.  On  entering  the  gate  of  the  muleuin,  ai<l 
fpacious  quadrangle  prefents  itfelf,  with  an  Ionic  t 
colonadc,  on  the  lotith  fide,  and  the  main  building  ! 
on  the  north,  which  meafures  216  feet  in  length,  ; 
and  57  in  height,  to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 

Ground  Floor. 

The  fird  floor  confidsof  twelve  rooms,  and  con-! 
tains  the  library  of  printed  books.  Strangers  are! 
not  conduced  through  thefe  apartments,  as  the! 
mere  fight  of  the  outlide  of  books  cannot  conveyj 
either  indrudtion  or -amufement ; btit  by  ypplyingfl 
at  the  imifeum,  and  conforming  with  the  rules,  it 
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' is  not  difficult  for  a refpedlable  perfon  to  get  ad- 
mitted  as  a ftudent  to  the  reading  room.  The  me- 
thod of  oht.aining  admiffion  to  the  other  parts  is  as 
follows.  One  of  the  party  fets  down  the  names  of 
’ himfelf  and  company  in  a hook  in  the  hall,  and 
has  tickets  given  him  for  admiffion,  according  to 
the  routine  of  which,  they  are  admitted  hy  going 
up  the  g eat  rtaircafe,  and  applying  at  the  door  of 
the  room  of  the  upper  floor.  The  decorations  of 
' this  flaircale  have  lately  hecn  reftored,  and  are 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  ceiling  is  painted  hy 
Charles  de  la  Foffie,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
bed  colourifts  of  the  French  fchool,  and  who 
painted  the  cupola  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalids  at 
Paris.  This  cieling  reprefents  Phaeton  petitioning 
Apollo  for  leave  to  drive  his  chariot.  The  land- 
fcape  and  decoration*  are  hy  James  Roulfeau, 
whofe  fkill  in  perfpedlivc  has  always  heen  jiilHy 
held  in  high  ellimation. 

Upper  Floor. 

Into  the  fird  room,  of  the  upper  dory,  drangers  are 
fird  introduced,  and  which  contains  modern  work, 

I of  art  from  all  i).irtsof  the  world,  arranged  in  c,il<-, 
fcveral  printed  tables  of  which  lay  on  the  cafe  iii 
I the  centre  of  the  room.  This  cafe  contains  fome 
' very  heautiful  miniatures;  among  them  Sir  Tho- 

• mas  More,  King  Charles  the  Fird,  and  Oliver 
' Cromwell,  with  his  watch  hy  the  tide  of  it  ; two 
.curious  portraits  of  King  William  the  Third  and 

Queen  Mary,  carved  on  two  walnut  Ihells.  In  the 
t predes  round  the  rooms  are  arranged,  in  a geogra- 
phical order,  fome  fine  fpeciinens  of  china,  a va- 
riety of  implements  of  war  from  diderent  quarters 
of  the  glohc.  A rich  colleaion  of  ciiriofities  from 

• «he  South  Pacific  Ocean,  brought  by  Captain 
j k*ok.e.  In  the  leit  corner  is  the  mourning  Urels  of 
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an  Otahcitan  lady,  in  wliich  taflc  and  barbarit 
arc  fingiihirly  blrnded  ; and  oppofite  are  ric 
cloaks,  and  helmets  of  feathers,  from  tlie  Sant 
wich  Iflands.  Among  thefe  is  one,  which,  in  cf 
gance  of  form,  vies  even  with  the  Grecian  helmet 
in  another  cafe  are  the  lava  bowls;  and  above  the' 
battoons,  and  other  weapons  of  war  'I  he  ncj 
obje6>s  of  attention  arc  the  idols  of  the  difTcrei 
iflands,  prefeniing,  in  their  hideous  rndenefs,  a fn 
giilar  contrafl  with  many  of  the  works  of  art  forn 
•ed  by  the  fame  people  : near  thefe  arc  the  drum 
and  other  inflniments  of  miific,  and  a brcafl.plai 
from  the  Fiiendly  Iflands.  Thefe  felcdlions,  ni 
meroiis  as  they  are,  arc  taken  from  a large  llore  i 
Jiniilar  curiofities,  depofited  in  a lefs  confpiciioi 
part  of  the  houfe;  ami  a preference  is  wifely  givt 
to  fuch  articles  as  bed  ferve  to  illnflr.ite  fome  loc 
ciinom,  art,  maiuif iff ure,  or  point  of  hiftor 
Many  of  thefe  the  tniflecs  mean  gradually  to  i 
afide,  to  make  room  for  others  of  more  intrinfic  v 
]iie.  The  ceiling  of  this  room,  or  veflibiile, 
alfo  painted  by  La  FofTe,  and  reprefents  the  fall 
Phaeton  The  fecond  room  is  empty  at  prefer 
its  contents  having  been  removed  into  the  ne 
apartments.  'I'he  third  room  is  excliifively  devoti 
to  the  Lanfdown  colleflion  of  maniilcripts,  whit 
have  been  nandfomely  bound  and  lettered  by  t! 
trudecs  In  the  fourth  room  are  the  Sloanean  ai 
Birchian  collect. ons  of  manuferipts.  The  fif 
yoom  contain  part  of  the  Marleian  library  of  man 
fcripis;  and  the  fixth  the  did  part  of  the  fanil 
and  additions  made  fince  the  edablifhment  of  tli 
Tnufeum.  The  feventh  room  is  appropriated  i 
rhe  Royal  .md  Cottonian  library  of  manufeript't 
On  a table,  in  a gl  zed  frame,  is  the  original  of  tl: 
Magna  Ch  rta,  belonging  to  the  Cottonian  librarji 
^and  on  the  fide  of  it  is  a fac-fimile  engraving  of 
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by  Pinr,  Againft  tlie  prefs.  No.  ai  of  tlie  Cotto- 
nian  colledion,  is  i lie  original  of  the  ;u  tides  pre- 
paratory to  the  figniiig  of  the  great  charter,  per- 
fetH’,  with  the  feal,  prefented  by  the  late  Eail  of 
Stanhope. 

The  company  arc  next  introduced  into  the  mag- 
nificent faloon,  tlie  dome  of  which  was  painted  by 
the  before  mentioned  I.a  Foll'e,  w hich  has  been  de- 
Icribcd  by  Walpole  as  the  apotheolis  of  Ills,  and 
by  others,  much  neater  to  the  truth,  ns  that  of 
Jris  ; but  the  moll  probable  conj'*6lure  is,  that  the 
piaintcr  meant  to  e.xhibit  the  birth  of  .Minerva,  that 
goddefs,  fully  attired,  being  the  melt  prominent 
figure.  Jupiter  is  immediately  above  her.  I'he 
other  heathen  deities  fui round  this  groupe,  in  ad- 
miration  ot  tlie  event  : and,  in  a lower  compait- 
ment,  the  \'iccs  arc  being  expelled  from  heaven  on 
the  mamfcli  iiion  of  Wifdom.  In  the  fix  medal- 
lions, near  the  corner  of  the  loom,  are  rep'cfented 
lome  of  the  principal  achievements  of  .Minerv.i. 
The  l.indic.ipes  and  architettural  decorations  arc 
by  the  fame  J.  Roiiireau  wlio  painted  the  llair- 
cafe;  and  the  Howers  are  by  Johii-IJ.tpiilfe  Monoyer. 
The  whole  of  them  have  been  lately  cleaned,  and 
ably  repaired,  by  1- . Rigaud,  Kfq.  K.  A.  in  a man. 
ner  that  does  him  infinite  credit.  Over  the  chiin. 
ney  is  a full-length  portrait  of  George  11.,  by 
Shacklcion  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  window 
llands  a table,  compofedof  a variety  of  lavas  fiom 
Mount  Vefuvius,  prefented  by  the  Earl  of  K.ceter. 

The  eighth  room  contains  a department  of  na- 
fmal  hillory,  part  of  which  is  the  valuable  dona- 
tion of  Mr.  Cracherode,  difpofed  in  two  tables, 
nearly  in  the  Liiinean  order  ; and  a much  more  ex- 
tenlive  fcrics,  .rranged  according  to  the  Wernciiun 
fyftem.  1 he  principal  productions  are  very  va- 
liiable,  confining  of  minerals  from  Derbyfliire,  Si- 
beria, the  South  Seas,  volcanic  rock  ftones  from 
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Germany.  One  very  curious  fpecimen  of  natural 
liiftory  is  pointed  out  in  ilie  fiftli  divifion  of  th  ) 
Cracherodean  collection,  an  egg.fliaped  piece  oil 
calcedony,  containing  water  {enhydros),  whicJ; 
maybe  feen  by  gently  fliakiig  the  cafe;  anotheii 
curious  fpecimen  is  an  Egyptian  pebble,  which  ha  i 
been  broken  by  accident,  and  difeovers,  on  botli 
pieces,  a lively  )>ichire  of  the  poet  Chaucer:  J 
more  remark able natura,  perhaps,  was  nevei  i 
feen. 

i 'i’he  ninth  room  is  appropriated  to  petrifaCtiodi 

I and  fliells.  In  the  firft  divifion  of  the  cafes,  in  thei 
middle  of  the  room,  is  a valuable  univalve  fliellj 
1 of  the  fpecies  Called  the  paper  nautilus,  or  ArgoJ 
naut  fliells,  remarkable  for  the  (lightnefs  of  its  fa 
brie,  and  the  elegance  of  its  fliape.  It  is  inhabited 
, by  an  animal  not  unlike  a cuttle-fifh,  which,  by 
«xtending  a pair  of  membranes  adhering  to  the  top 
of  its  longed  arms,  has  the  power  of  failing  on  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  Some  beautiful  multi-valves, 

' foflil  fliells,  echini,  <&rc.  Under  the  tables  are  de- 
pofited,  in  this  and  tlie  next  room,  a great  number 
of  volumes  and  packets,  containing  collections  of 
dried  plants.  The  tenth  room  is  entirely  vegetable 
produClions,  zoophytes,  fponges,  &c.  The  contents 
' of  the  eleventh  room  are  birds,  and  arranged,  as  far 
, as  convenience  would  admit,  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  fyftem.  The  firfl  order  confifis  of  the  acci-  |t 
petres,  or  predaceous  birds  ; and  contains  the  vul- 
tures,  eagles,  hawks,  &c.  The  next  order  arc  tlie  [l 
I picae,  or  pies,  containing  the  maccaws,  parrots, 
j crows,  jays,  humming-birds,  &c.  There  is  one  of 
1 thefe  lad  curious  fpecimens  of  ornithology  fcarcely  ; 
' larger  than  a bee  ; another  beautiful  little  creature 
I .called  harlequin  humming-bird,  from  the  variety  ^ 
of  its  colours.  The  next,  or  third  Linnean  order, 
are  the  ameres,  or  web-footed  birds,  fuch  as  the 
' fwan  and  goole  tribe,  the  penguins,  &:c.  The  mod  . 
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1 remarkable  arc,  a black  (wan  from  New  Holland 
the  great  penguin,  and  fevcral  (pecies  of  pelicans. 
) /I  he  next,  or  fourth  order,  are  the  grallo:,  or  wa- 
• ders,  coniiding  of  the  heron  and  bittern  tribe.  The 
: r fifth  conlifls  of  the  gallino;,  comprehending  fuch 
( ; birds  as  are  more  or  lefs  allied  to  the  common  fowl. 
•i  TThe  fixth,  and  Lift,  Linnean  order  of  birds  are  the 
i pafleres;  and  confiits  of  different  genera  from  the 
r pigeon  to  the  fwallow  and  goat-fuckers,  of  which 
(bine  extraordinary  fpecimens  are  fhewn. 

1 In  this  room  there  is  a curious  picture,  executed 
. mvany  years  ago  in  Holland,  of  that  cx'rencly  rare 
, sand  curious  birtl,  the  dodo,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
. )of  gallmae.  It  w .s  once  ihe  property  of  Sir  Hans 
SSloane,  and  afterwards  of  the  celebrated  inturalilf, 
iGeoige  Edwards,  wlio  prefented  it  to  the  Hrititb 
.'Mulcu.n. 

Jn  the  table  numbered  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  prelcrvcd  the  nellsof  (cveral  birds  ; among  the 
emoll  curious  of  u Inch  arc  (everal  hanging  ncits, 
chiefly  formed  by  birds  of  the  oriole  tiibe  ; nefts 
.of  a (iibftance  reicnibling  iliiiglafs,  w hich  the  Chi- 
:.nefe  make  into  a rich  foup  ; fcarce  featln  rs,  6cc, 

In  the  fecond  table  arc  depofited  a variety  of 
■.'Cggsand  nells  ; among  tlie  former  may  be  noticed 
' the  eggs  of  the  oilrich,  tlic  calfowary,  the  croco- 
dile, &c. 

In  the  cafes  between  the  windows  are  fevcral  of 
the  rarer  quadrupeds  : among  thefe  the  moll  cu- 
rious  are  two  ourang-outangs  in  a yourm  (1  ite  ; a 
long-tailed  macauci,  ermine,  &c.  In  ca*^les  under 
t the  tables  arc  an  armadillo,  a porcupine,  Icvcial 
young  lloihs,  and  a tine  Ipccimen  of  the  two-toed 
ant-eater. 

The  twelfth  room  contains  a general  and  e.xtcn- 
live  arrangement  of  filhes,  ferpents,  lizards,  frogs, 
k'  many  (pecunens  of  quadrupeds, 

which  are  all  pointed  out  by  the  attendant.  1 he 
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niofl  curious  arc  the  torpedo,  the  remora,  the  Hy- 

ing-filh,  &:c. ; and  among  the  quadrupeds  the  tliree- 

toed  Hotli,  the  (llky  monkey,  &c.  Among  the 
frog  tribe,  the  Argus  frog,  tlie  Surinam  toad,  &c. 
Among  the  lizard  tribe,  the  lalamander,  ilie  came- 
leon,  fevcral  young  crocodiles,  ferpents,  rattle- 
fnakes,  &c. 

'i  he  next  department  you  arc  condm-ied  to  (down 
ftairs,  over  which  hangs  a young  crocodile,  well 
preferved)  is  the  department  ot  antic^iiities.  Thefe 
are  depolited  in  a very  elegant  liiite  ot  rooms,  built 
purpofely  for  them,  after  the  deligns  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. The  principal  of  the  articles  of  this  beauti- 
ful collcaion  belonged  to  the  collediion  of  the  late 
Charles  Townley,  i*.fq.  They  are  all  accurately 
and  feparatcly  deferibed  in  a catalogue  fold  at  the 
inufeum,  and  much  more  at  large  in  a ferics  of  letters 
publiflicd  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1809,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  “ Dtlletanti  Tourijl."  1 he  firlt 
room  is  devoted  to  the  balTo-rilievos  in  terracotta, 
and  have  been  pronounced  the  finell  colleifion  in 
Europe. 

The  fecondapartment  isabeautiful  circular  room, 
from  whence  you  have  a fine  view  of  the  whole 
fuite  of  apartments,  bounded  at  the  end  by  a fine 
difcobolon,  or  ancient  qiioite  player.  This  room 
is  devoted  to  Cireek  and  Roman  fculptures,  among 
which  areafine  candelabrum,  fome  exquilite  bufts, 
and  beautiful  (latiies,  particularly  a Venus,  ihe 
third  and  fourth  rooms  are  alio  filled  with  Greek  and 
Roman  fculptures  as  the  lad,  with  the  addition  of 
many  grand  balEo-rilievos.  Ihe  fifth  has  a very 
fine  collection  of  Roman  fepulchral  antiquities, 
and  a beautiful  inofaic  pavement,  lately  difcover- 
ed  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  build- 
ings at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  was  ge- 
neroufly  prefented  to  the  imifeum  by  the  directors 
.of  that  opulent  body.  The  fixth  contains  lOO 
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giHiid  pieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  fculptures  of 
every  fort.  Tlic  fcventli,  Roman  antiquities  ; and 
tlieeiglitfi,  wliich  is  on  tlie  left,  F^gyptian  antiqui- 
ties, among  which  are  two  i>uimmie»,  with  their 
coffins,  prefented  by  tlie  prefent  king.  A manii- 
feript  on  papyrus,  taken  from  a mummy  ; and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  (mailer  articles  of  great 
anti(|uity  and  curioiity.  The  ninth  room  cotitains 
Egyptian  fculptures,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated farcophagus,  commonly  called  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  an  engraving  and  dilTertation 
on  which  is  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Fe- 
bruary, 1S09  ; and  many  other  antique  curiolities. 
The  tenth  room  has  more  Greek  and  Roman  fculp- 
tnre  of  fingular  beauty.  From  hence  you  return, 
and  go  up-llairs  to  the  eleventh  room,  which  is  de- 
voted to  ancient  and  modern  coins  and  medals,  ar- 
ranged in  geographical  order,  thofc  of  each  country 
being  kept  i'cparate.  The  twelfth  room  is  the 
collection  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  faloon  : it  princi- 

pally conlids  ot  penates,  or  houlehold  gods,  bronze 
velfels,  utenhls,  ike.  ; (pecimens  of  ancient  glafs, 
necklaces,  bulla;,  fragments  of  ballb-nlicvos,  &c. ; 
ancient  armoury,  tripods,  knives,  patcr.x*.  Lamps, 
feals,  wfeights,  fculpture  in  ivory,  bracelets,  bits, 
(purs,  dfc.;  ancient  paintings  from  Herculaneum, 
Babylonilh  bricks,  and  his  unrivalled  colleiftion  of 
Greek  vales,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  found 
in  the  lepulchres  of  Magna  Griecia.  The  forms 
of  the  vales  are  much  varied,  and  arc  equally  lim- 
plc  and  beautiful.  In  the  thirteenth  room  is  de- 
polited  the  extenlive  and  valuable  colledtion  of 
prints  and  drawings,  the  molt  important  part  of 
which  was  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Crache- 
rode.  The  contents  of  this  room,  as  well  as  thole 
ot  the  coins  and  medals,  can  be  leen  only  by  a few 
perfons  ar  a time,  by  particular  permilfion. 
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dice.  One  of  the  chief  of  them  takes  place  between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  every  Thursday  evening, 
during  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  in  an  outer  room  of  the  apartments  in 
Somerset-house,  appropriated  for  their  reception,  and 
is  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  intelligent  stranger, 
who  feels  any  degree  of  scientilic  or  literary  curii^sity- 
About  seven  those  genilemen  drop  in  who  mean  to 
assist  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
They  engage,  of  course,  in  conversation ; and  many 
agreeable  and  important  matters  of  information  arc 
mutually  communicated.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  enter  at  eight,  when  the  conversation,  turning 
tliielly  on  philosophical  subjects,  are  renewed  and 
prolonged  till  nine.  A stranger  may  be  introduced 
to  these  conversations  by  any  menii'er  of  either  of  the 
two  societies.  He  will  not  elsewhere  obtain  so  advan- 
tageous an  idea  of  ihe  union  of  politeness,  scientific 
intelligence,  and  talents  for  conversation,  in  the  Eng- 
lish character. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

President  of  the  Roj/al  Society, 

Receives,  on  every  Thursday  morning,  during  the  so- 
ciety’s meetings,  his  friends,  members  of  the  society, 
and  gentlemen  introduced  by  them,  at  a public  break- 
fast, at  his  house  in  Soho-square.  The  literary,  and 
much  more,  the  scientific  news  of  the  day,  are  the 
topics  of  the  conversations  which  then  take  place. 
New  and  curious  specimens  of  subjects  in  anriquitie*, 
in  natural  history,  and  in  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence, are  often  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the 
persons  who  then  assemble. 

On  every  Sunday  evening,  too,  during  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  same  gentleman  opens  his 
house  for  the  reception  of  a conversation-assembly  of 
his  literary  and  philosophical  friends,  and  of  all  gcR- 
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ilemf-n,  whether  natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners, 
vhotri  his  friends  introduce. 

Dr.  Ga  rthshor  e, 

At  his  house,  No.  8S,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  has  a con. 
•versation  of  l.is  learned  friends,  every  Monday  even- 
ing, vviu  n there  is  an  mterniission  ot’  the  meetings  at 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’s. 

Mr.  T I f.  a V / s I d e , ry  I lanover-  square. 

Has  a Friday  evening  meeting,  every  week  during  the 
winur  and  spring,  of  eemlemen  of  the  medical  pro. 
fession  and  oilurs,  in  his  noble  museum  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history.  A rc-pectahle  stranger  known 
to  any  ('f  his  friends,  may  easily  obtain  access  to  this 
very  agreeable  and  insiructisc  assembly. 


hospitals,  and  OTHEIl  PUBLIC 
ClfAIUTlKS. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Although  this  building  is  not  situated  in  the  metro- 
polis, yet,  it  is  a foundation  so  closely  connected  with 
Loudon,  of  such  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  so 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons  visiting  this 
city,  that  tlie  account  ot  buildings,  dedicated  to  public 
ch.iriiies,  will  most  properly  bigin  with  this  edifice. 

Greenwich  Hospital  was  founded  by  William  and 
Blary,  tor  invalid  seamen  ; and  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  London-bridge,  It  consists  of  four  grand  build* 
ttgs,  absolutely  separated  from  each  other  ; yet  form- 
ing  a vciy  entire  and  nu.st  beautiful  plan,  especially 
when  viewed  from  the  river,  to  winch  its  mam  front 
presents  itself.  The  four  dHTcrtm  buildings  are  du» 
s 3 
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posed  in  the  following  manner  : Two  arc  next  to  the  jrt 
river,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a spacious 
terrace  865  feet  in  length  ; and  have  a grand  area,  or  I 
square,  between  them,  ‘2~3  feet  wide,  with  a fine  sta-  E 
tue  of  George  II.  in  the  centre.  Beyond,  to  the  M 
south,  stand  the  iwo  other  parts,  having  an  interval  r 
between  them,  considerably  less  than  the  grand  square,  la 
being  115  feet  wide  ; the  elfect  of  this  is  to  make  that  n 
connexion  among  the  parts,  which  this  edifice  appears  p 
to  have  from  the  river.  i 

The  northern  buildings  are  after  one  of  the  finest  k 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  correspond  in  their  siyle  U 
and  ornaments,  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  I 

The  southern  are  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  I 
and  correspond  as  to  their  effect,  although  there  is  some  ■ 
small  difference  between  them.  They  have  each  a H 
Doric  colonnade,  surrounding  all  that  part  which  is  H 
seen  from  the  river  or  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  with  I 
an  entablature  and  balustrade;  and  each  is  ornament-  ] 
ed,  at  the  corner  seen  from  the  river,  with  a dome,  1 
supportecTby  duplicate  columns,  of  the  composite  or-  i 
der,  with  four  projecting  groups  of  columns,  at  the  I 
quoins,  and  crowned  with  a tu.rrct. 

The  whole  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is  of  Port-  J 
land-stone,  except  some  subordinate  parts,  which 
are,  however,  to  be  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  of  stone. 

The  grandeur  of  the  effect  of  this  whole  edifice,  thus 
decorated,  and  presenting  so  much  rich  variety  with- 
out discordance,  is  scarcely  lo  be  imagined.  And  the 
elfect,  as  to  its  Inauiy  and  variety,  is  heightened  by 
the  grand  square  and  the  area  beyond,  being  terminated  p 
with  a view  of  the  Observatory,  standing  on  a hiJi  in 
Greenwich  Park. 

This  noble  edifice  will  shew,  by  contrast,  the  im-  *i 
propriety  of  throwing  buildings  into  squares,  inclosed  U 
on  all  sides.  On  that  plan  we  might  have  had  a fine  If 
front  to  the  river,  with  melancholy,  though  ornamented  If 
wails  wuhin  the  squares  j but  that  most  beautiful  I 
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range  of  arrhifecture,  on  tach  side  of  the  extensive 
avenue,  as  it  may  be  called,  reaching  from  the  north- 
ern to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ediSce,  termi- 
nated in  an  uncommonly  fine  manner,  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  park,  the  hill,  and  observatory, 
would  not  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  the  boast  of  this 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

Another  advantage  results  from  this  disposition  of 
the  buildings  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  intervals 
between  the  four  several  pans  being  open  at  every 
end,  they  ventilate  the  whole  place,  instead  of  form- 
ing wells  (as  they  would  if  inclosed)  of  stagnant  and 
damp  air. 

Of  the  two  northern  buildings  of  the  Hospital,  that 
the  west  side  of  ihe  grand  square  is  called  K,mg 
Charles’s;  and  part  of  that  was  accustomed  to  be  the 
ottasional  residence  of  Charles,  The  other  is  called 
Queen  Anne’s. 

Of  the  two  southern  buildings,  that  on  the  west  of 
the  area  is  named  King  William's,  and  the  other 
Quten  Mary’s. 

Uuder  the  roof  of  King  William’s  building,  is  the 
great  hall,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  ihe  painted  hall, 
the  fiiirance  to  which  is  by  a very  elegant  vestibule, 
lighted  by  the  dome  of  the  building,  from  tlic  ves- 
tibule a large  llighi  of  steps  leads  into  the  saloon,  or 
grand  hall,  which  is  10b  feet  long,  3b  wide,  and 
50  high ; ornamented  with  a range  of  Corinthian 
p.lastcrs,  standing  on  a basement,  and  supporting  a 
riih  entablature  above.  Between  them,  on  the  south 
side,  are  the  windows,  iwo  rows  in  height;  the  jambs 
of  ihese  arc  ornamciiitd  with  roses  enamelled.  On 
the  north  side  arc  recesses  answering  to  the  windows, 
»n  which  are  painied,  m ehiaro-oscuro,  the  follewing 
I figuits,  viz.  ILnpttahtas,  Magnariiniitui, 

t im.li/iif,  Mtsen'cordia,  (je/iet  osi/us.  Boni/af, 
^‘H’u/tii,  lIuinaiutiLs. 
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This  is  a very  fine  room  ; and  the  ceiling  is  particu- 
larly beautiful.  Another  flight  of  steps  leads  from 
this  room  lo  the  upper  hall,  the  ceiling  and  sides  of 
which  are  adorned  with  various  paintings. 

The  painting  of  this  hall  cost  6,G85/. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  great  hall  is  the  model  of  an 
antique  ship,  presented  by  the  late  Lord  Anson  5 the 
original,  which  is  of  marble,  and  was  found  in  the  villa 
Mattea,  in  the  Ifith  teniurv,  now  stands  before  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Rome,  hence  called  Santa 
Maria  in  Navitella. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  remains 
of  the  victorious  hero  Lord  Nelson,  lay  in  funual 
state  in  this  hall  on  the  5ih,  6ih,  and  Tih  of  January’, 
1306,  previously  to  their  interment  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  Chapel. 

The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  edifice,  is  by  a ves- 
tibule, corresponding  with  that  of  the  great  hall  ; but 
not  like  that,  open  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  In  this 
vestibule  are  four  niches,  containing  the  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Meekness,  executed  at 
Coade’s  artificial  stone  manufactory,  from  designs  by 
West.  From  this  a flight  of  fourteen  steps  leads  into 
the  chapel,  through  a most  beauiifui  portal,  having 
large  folding  doors  of  mahogany. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  1 1 1 feet  long,  and  53 
broad,  and  capalde  of  conveniently  accommodating 
1000  pensioners,  nurses,  and  boys,  exclusive  of  pevvi 
for  the  directors,  the  several  officers,  &c. 

Immediately  within  the  entrance  is  3 portico,  of 
six  fluted  marble  columns,  fifteen  feet  high,  ef  the 
Ionic  order.  The  columns  support  the  organ  gal- 
lery,  and  are  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  ba- 
lustrade. On  a tablet,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  is  a 
basso-relievo,  representing  the  figures  of  angels  sound- 
ing the  harp. 
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On  each  side  of  ihe  oipan  gallery  are  four  noble 
and  beautiful  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  ihetr 
sbaltj  of  Scaglmla,  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  by 
Ktthtcr,  and  their  capitals  and  bases  of  siatuaiy  mar- 
ble ; at  the  . pposiie  end  of  the  chapel  are  four 
and  wf  supporting  the  arthed  ceiling 

There  are  two  ranges  of  windows.  Over  the  lower 
arc  paintings  in  chiaro-osturo,  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal events  m the  life  of  Christ.  The  walls  arc  de- 
corated  with  two  ranges  of  pilasters,  the  upper  having 
wiatts  of  Stagliola,  corresponding  with  the  cipht  great 
columns.  1 he  arched  ceiling  is  divided  mto  com- 
pai  .menis,  enriched  with  foliage,  golocihi,  &:c.  in  the 
antique  style.  Ifeiween  the  upper  pilasters  are  rc- 
essts,  in  which  are  panned,  in  chiaro-oscuro,  the 
Ap^ostles  and  Evangclisis. 

ihe  ( ommunion-iabic  is  a semi-oval  slab  of  statuary 
™3t  e,  r.for  eight  feet  long  j the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  three  steps,  of  black  marble,  on  which  is  fix- 
an  ornamental  railing,  representing  festoons  of 
^rs  of  corn  and  vine  foliage.  The  table  it  supported 
y SIX  chcr.bims,  standing  on  a white  marble  step,  of 
me  same  dimensions  as  the  table. 

Oyer  the  altar  is  a panning  by  West,  of  the  Escape 
On’  Shipwreck  op  the  Island  of  Malta. 

It  cadi  side  tlie  arch  which  terminates  the  top  of  this 
angels  of  statuary  marble,  as  large  as 
emhi.  bearing  the  cross,  the  other  the 

the  i-ucharist.  Jn  the  segment  between 

peat  cornice  and  the  ceiling,  is  a painting  of  the 
‘ by  West,  \n  chiaro-oscuro ; form- 

g t le  last  of  a scries  of  paintings  of  the  life  of  our 
tour,  which  surround  the  chapel, 
altar  middle  of  the  aile,  and  the  spaces  round  the 
gallery,  are  paved  with  black  and 
1 golocchi,  frets,  and  other  ornaments; 
finely  cxJcu’ted!*''''*'  ^"  seaman's  compass. 
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The  pulpit  is  circular,  supported  by  six  fluted 
columns  of  lime-tree,  with  an  entablature  above  of  the 
same,  richly  carved.  In  the  six  intercolumns  are  alio 
relievos,  taken  from  the  acts  cf  the  apostles.  The 
reader's  desk  is  square,  with  columns  at  the  four 
corners,  and  the  entab'a.urc  over  them  similar  to  those 
of  the  pulpit.  In  the  four  inter-iolurai.s  arc  also  alto 
relievos  from  the  prophets. 

There  are  many  decorations  in  this 'chapel,  beside 
those  we  have  described  ; for  we  have  attempted  only 
the  outline.  Perhap.s  ;t  is  too  profusely  ornamented. 
But  it  would  be  fastidious  to  a lault,  to  censure  even 
excess  in  a work  of  such  exquisite  beauty.  The  de. 
sign  of  the  architecture  cf  the  interior  was  bv  the  late 
Mr,  James  Stuart,  surnamed  Athenian  Stuart,  from 
the  Aniiquilies  oj  Athens^  published  by  him  j and  it 
is  worthy  of  his  tine  taste. 

Council  Room. 

This  apartment,  which  is  in  King  Charles’s  build- 
ing, is  worth  the  stranger's  notice.  It  contains  seve- 
ral paintings,  chiefly  portraits. 

On  the  north  is  an  entrance  to  the  hcispital  from 
the  river.  An  iron,  balustrade  runs  the  lengih  of  the 
terrace,  having  gates  opening  to  a flight  of  steps,  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water.  On  the  outside  of  the  balus- 
trade is  a quay,  paved  with  broad  stone  flags.  On  the 
.east  and  west  are  two  entrances,  corresponding  wiih 
each  other,  by  iron  gates,  with  rusticated  piers,  ad- 
joining to  which  ate  the  porter’s  lodges. 

These  gates  are  open  to  the  public  during  the  day. 
The  chapel  may  be  seen  for  sixpence;  and  the  great 
hall  for  sixpence. 

We  may  add  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  rich  orna- 
menis  of  this  edibet,  ihat  each  of  the  grand  colonnades, 
attached  to  the  two  southern  buildings,  is  5f7  feet  in 
length,  having  a return  pavilion  70  feet  in  length  ; 
that  they  arc  composed  of  more  thaA  300  dupli- 
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cated  columns  and  pilasters,  of  Portland-storjc.  The 
stranger,  we  are  persuaded,  will  return  highly  gra- 
tified by  his  visit  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  modern  buildings  in  Europe;  and,  with- 
out  exception,  ihe  most  superband  beautiful  edifice  in 
the  world,  applied  to  a charitable  use. 

The  Infirmary. 

This  is  a square  building  of  brick,  198  feet  in 
length,  and  175  in  breadth.  It  was  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stuart,  and  is  a very  valuable  addition  to  tl»e 
institution,  to  relieve  the  hospital  from  the  sick.  The 
infirmary  is  very  commodious,  and  is  calculated  to  hold 
S56  paiients.  It  has  apattmenis  for  a physician,  a 
surgeon,  with  their  respective  assistants,  and  a mstJ 
iron.  Within  the  walls  are  hot  and  cold  baths  ; and  it 
has  a small  chapel,  in  which  prayers  are  read  twice  in 
the  week,  by  the  chaplains,  to  the  paiiems. 

77;e  Sifioul. 

This  building  also  was  des  gned  bv  Mr.  Stuart.  It 
is  Hb  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  bread  li,  exclusive  of  a 
colonnade,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  intended  for  a play- 
pUcc,  and  shelter  for  the  boys  in  bad  weather,  which  is 
180  feet  long,  and  20  broad. 

The  school  room  is  100  feet  long,  and  23  broad, 
capable  of  c<  niaming  200  boys.  The  apartments  of 
ihc  boys  nrc  fitted  up  with  hammocks  instead  of  beds. 
Here  arc  rooms  for  the  guardian,  nurses,  and  other  at- 
tendants ; and,  at  a small  distance,  a good  house  for  tlic 
schoolmaster. 

Present  pAtahhshment  of  Greenwich  f/ospital. 

This  cstalilislimenc  consists  of  a master  and  go- 
vernor, a hct.tenant-governor,  four  captains,  and 
eight  lieutenants,  with  a variety  c-"  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital ; 2410  pensioners,  14‘J  nurses,  and  3000  out-pen- 
sioners.  The  number  of  persons  n siding  wiihin  the 
walls,  including  officers,  &c.  amount  to  nearly  SbOO; 
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The  pensioners  within  the  hospital  have  the  fol-  I 
lowing  allowances:  every  boatswain  2s.  mates  I 
Ij.  6d.  private  man  l.t.  per  week  for  pocket-money;  I 
and  every  man,  indiscriminately,  the  following  diet : I 
one  loaf  of  bread  of  sixteen  ounces,  and  two  quarts  of  f 
beer  every  day  ; one  pound  of  mutton  on  Sunday  and  I 
Tuesday;  one  pound  of  beef  on  Monday,  Thursday,  i 
and  Saturday  ; and  pease-soup,  cheese,  and  butter, 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  For  cloathing,  they  arc 
allowed,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  a blue  suit  of 
clothes,  a hat,  three  pair  of  blue  yarn  hose,  three  pair 
of  shoes,  and  four  shins. 

The  out-pensioners  are  allowed  each  It.  per  annum, 
for  which  they  have  tickets  granted  them,  enabling 
them  to  receive  it  quarterly  at  the  hospital,  or  from 
collectors  of  the  customs,  or  excise,  if  they  reside  at  a 
distance. 

"I  he  nurses  are  the  widows  of  seamen,  and  must 
be  under  the  age  of  forty-five  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Their  allowances  are  as  follows : Wages,  each  8/.  a- 
year.  Tho-^e  who  attend  ihe  sick,  Ilf.  4r.  such  as 
look  after  the  helpless  pensioners,  14/.  l4j.  and  such 
as  are  in  the  service  of  the  boys,  15/.  a-year.  Their 
provisions  and  bedding  are  the  same  as  those  of  ihc 
pensioners;  they  have  each  a grey  serEc  gown  and 
petticoat  yearly.  VV'^hen  superannuated  they  arc  al- 
lowed 201.  a-vear. 

We  have  entered  thus  at  large  into  this  establish- 
ment, because  it  Is  the  most  noble  and  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  a royal  hospital  for  invalid  so  diers,  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  about  a mile  above 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  a hands o ne 
building  of  brick,  orriamented  wiih'stone;  having  two 
roam  fronts,  one  facing  towards  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
other  to  the  river.  The  former  is  simple  in  its  style, 
consisting  of  a centre  and  wings,  in  a straight  line, 
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? and  having  no  other  ornament  iliao  a plain  portico. 
* Before  it,  is  a very  extensive  inclosed  area,  having 
. avenues,  planted  with  trees.  The  front  next  to  the 
Thames  is  more  decorated,  and  has  a very  elegant  and 
' pleasing  appearance.  The  principal  parts  form  three 
^ sides  of  a square,  the  centre  building  having  a fine 
pportico,  with  a piazza  on  each  side;  and  the  other 
t two,  noble  and  corresponding  pome  s.  From  the 
c centre  building,  extend  wings,  covering  two  spacious 
qquadrangles ; the  whole  front  of  the  hospital  being 
'804  feet.  The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  the  design  of 
5 Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  area,  formed  by  the  principal  buildings  on  this 
iside,  terminaies  with  a dwarf  balustrade,  beyond 
V which  are  spacious  gardens,  extending  tlie  whole 
I length  of  the  hospital,  along  the  river,  with  winch 
t they  communicate  by  stairs. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  a dull  las'e,  in  straight 
nines;  and  are  beside  blemished  wich  tills  cxiraordi* 
rnary  absurdity,  that,  alihough  bounded  in  front  by  the 
» nolile  expanse  of  the  Thames,  they  c ntaiii  within 
t them  two  insignificant  canals. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  with  its  garden,  &c  covers  above 
fort  y acres  of  ground. 

The  interior  of  this  hospital  is  in  a simple  but  ele- 
Igant  style.  In  the  centre  arc  the  chapel  and  the 
■ great  dining-hall.  Th.c  former  is  a large  plain  build- 
ing ; the  floor  is  paved  with  marble,  alternately  of 
li black  and  white  flags.  The  laiicr  is  a fine  room,  de- 
corated at  tlie  upper  end  with  paintings  by  C'cxjke, 
representing  Charles  11.  witu  devices,  expressive  of 
vanous  attributes. 

he  aliairs  of  this  establishment  are  managed  by 
commissioners,  consisting  of  some  of  the  great  officers 
of  state,  especially  in  the  war  department,  a governor, 
and  heutcnani-goveinor.  The  present  number  of 
pensioncis  amounts  to  o03  ; and  of  uut-pe nsioners 
10  no  IcsS  tlwu  10,U00.  1 uc  foruter  arc  provided 
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with  all  necessaries;  the  latter  have  each  12/.  per 
atiiium. 

Chelsea  Hospital  was  begun  by  Charles  II.  conti- 
nued by  James  II.  and  finished  by  William  III. 

A new  building,  upon  an  extensive  plan,  is  now 
completed,  situated  below  Sloane-square,  Chelsea,  as  a 
Royal  Military  Asylum  for  educating  aliout  500  chil- 
dren of  non-comniissioned  officers  and  soldiers;  to 
erect  and  support  which,  parliament  granted  a sum  of 
money,  and  each  regiment  contributes  annually  one 
Jay’s  pay  towards  it. 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  a royal  foundation,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphans,  and  other  poor  children,  situated 
a little  to  the  north  of  Newgate-street.  On  its  site 
anciently  siood  the  house  of  the  grey-friars,  or  Mendi- 
cants, of  the  order  of  St.  Prancis,  founded  by  John 
Er  vin,  mercer,  about  1225;  and  part  of  the  present 
edifice  is  a cloister  of  the  convent. 

It  is  a very  extensive  building,  consisting  of  various 
irregular  parts.  The  south  front,  adjoining  to  New- 
gate-street,  is  the  best,  being  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters,  placed  on  pedestals.  In  an  area,  before 
Christ’s-church,  to  which  there  is  a passage  from 
Newgate-street,  this  front  may  be  fully  seen.  The 
cloisters  serve  as  a thoroughfare,  and  a place  for  the 
boys  to  play  in. 

The  great  hall  is  a spacious  room,  in  which  the  boys 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup.  The  present  apartment 
was  built  when  the  former  was  burnt,  in  the  great  fire 
of  London,  at  the  sole  charge  of  Sir  John  Frederic,' 
Alderman  of  London,  and  cost  5000/.  On  one  side, 
at  the  upper  end,  is  a prodigious  large  picture,  by 
Verrio,  representing  James  II.  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  and  receiving  the  president,  governors,  and 
many  of  the  children  of  the  hospital.  In  this  picture 
are  half-lengths  of  Edward  YI,  aod  Charles  II.  whidr 
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are  rtprcseiited  hanging  as  portraits.  On  the  same 
side,  at  the  lower  end,  is  a painting,  representing  Ed- 
ward VI.  delivering  the  charter  of  the  hospital  to  the 
. lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  in  their  robes,  and 

• kneeling.  Near  the  king  is  the  good  Bish(<p  Ridley. 
'Jn  this  hall  is  a tine  organ.  In  the  winter,  after 
(Christmas,  an  anihtm  is  sung,  in  the  evening,  about 
ssix  o’clock,  by  the  boys,  accompanied  by  the  organ; 
» which  IS  usually  attended  by  a large,  but  select,  com- 
ipany,  admitted  by  tickets.  The  stranger  uill  lind  no 
t difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of  these ; and  this  is  a cere* 
tmony  worthy  of  his  notice. 

In  a spacious  apartmear,  where  the  governors  meet, 
ccalled  the  court  room,  arc  portraits  of  Edward  VI. 

• and  of  the  chief  benefactors  to  the  hospital.  Tlie 
{portrait  of  Edward  is  by  Holbein,  an  unquestionable 
(original,  and  a very  line  painting. 

In  a room,  entirely  lined  with  stone,  are  kept  the 
r records,  deeds,  and  other  writings,  of  the  liospital. 
(One  of  the  books  ts  a curious  piece  of  antiquity.  It  it 
tthe  earliest  record  or  the  iiuspital  ; and  contains  an  an. 
tthem  sung  by  the  tirst  children,  very  beautifully  illu- 
tminaled,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 

The  writing-school  is  a handsome  mixlern  building 
I of  brick;  supp 'Tied  on  pillars,  foiming  a spacious 
.covered  walk.  The  grammar- school  is  a plain  briclc 
. building,  more  retenily  erctied. 

This  hospital  originated  in  the  following  manner; 
The  convent  or  the  Grey. friars,  on  ihe  site  of  which 
lit  rose,  being  surrendered  to  Henry  Vlll.ihat  mo- 
narch, a little  before  his  deuh,  founded  Ctirisi-church 
Hospital,  granting  the  monastery  lo  the  city,  lor  the 

■ rtjicf  of  tile  poor.  Other  lands  weie  granted  to  the 
' city  for  the  same  purpose  by  Henry.  But  the  object 

being  neglected,  Edward  VI.  at  the  instance  of  Rid- 
ley.  Bishop  of  London,  sent  a letter  i-/  the  lord, 
mayor,  ii,'viiing  his  assistance  in  relieving  the  poor; 

■ and,  shortly  afterwards,  a r<  gular  system  of  rcliet  for 

T 2 
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the  metropolis  was  formed,  of  which  this  hospital  made 
one  principal  part.  The  poor  were  distinguished  by 
classes.  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospi- 
tals were  destined  to  relieve  the  diseased;  Bridewell 
to  maintain  and  correct  the  idle ; and  Christ’s  Hospi- 
tal  to  maintain  and  educate  the  yoi/wg"  and  helpless; 
and  the  king  incorporaied  the  governors  of  these  seve- 
ral hospitals,  by  the  title  of  The  Mayor,  Commonality, 
and  Citizens,  of  the  City  of  London,  Governors  of  the 
Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods,  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Edouard  El.  King  of  England. 

This  monarch  also  granted  Christ’s  Hospital  lands 
to  the  yearly  value  of  (iOO^.  belonging  to  the  Savoy  ; 
and  added  other  benefactions,  the  las^  being  his  licence 
to  take  lands  in  mortmain,  to  the  value  yearly  of  4(J00 
marks. 

In  lo52,  the  house  of  the  Grey- friars  was  first 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  children ; and  ia 
November,  in  the  same  year,  nearly  400  were  ad- 
mitted. 

Charles  II.  founded  a mathematical  school  in  this 
house,  for  forty  boys,  to  wliich  he  granted  1000/. /jcr 
annum,  payable  oui  of  the  excliequer  for  seven  years. 
Of  these  boys  ten  are  yearly  put  out  apprentices  to  the 
sea  service,  and  in  their  places  ten  more  received  on 
the  foundation. 

Anouicr  mathematical  school,  for  thirty-seven  other 
boys,  was  afterwards  founded  by  Mr.  1 ravers ; but 
these  boys  are  not  obliged  to  goto  sea. 

There  are  at  present  about  1000  children  on  this 
foundation.  The  boys  wear  a very  ancient  dress:  it 
consists  of  a blue  cloth  coat,  close  to  the  body,  having- 
loose  skirts  of  the  same  j yellow  under  coais,  and  yi4- 
low  worsted  stockings,  and  a flat,  round,  worsted,  hbek 
bonnet,  with  the  hair  cut  short.  Their  fare  is  plain 
and  wholesome;  they  sleep  in  wards,  kept  in. a very 
cleanly  sta^e. 
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The  governors  have  establi&h<‘d  a school  at  Hert- 
ford, to  which  they  send  the  younger  part  of  the  chil- 
c dren,  generally  to  the  number  of  50i>  ; 'vho  are  taken 
into  the  bouse  as  room  is  made  by  apprenticing  the 
I elder.  All  the  girls  are  educated  at  this  sc.  o<d. 

The  education  given  to  the  boys  of  this  ht.'Pttal,  is 
excellent  of  its  kind,  consisiing  chiefly  of  writin"  and 
arithmetic,  fitting  ihcm  for  merchants’  coumi.'ig- 
houses.  One  boy  is  sent  annually  to  Cambridge, 
being  properly  educated  for  the  church;  and  t'cry 
seven  years  one  is  sent  to  Oxford.  This  is  one  of 
those  instiiutions  which  do  good  in  the  best  way  to  the 

country.  . . , „ . , 

*^rhc  pt'rrnanent  rt'Virnues  ot  Chriai  s liospital  arc 
great,  arising  from  royal  and  pri\ate  doiiattons  in 
house;  and  lands  ; but,  wiihout  tolun;ary  subscriptions, 
are  inadequate  to  ihe  present  establishment. 

Bv  the  grant  of  the  city,  the  governors  licence  the 
cans  allowed  to  ply  in  the  eny , to  ih«  number  of  420, 
who  pay  a small  sum  for  the  licence;  they  also  re- 
ceive a duty  of  about  three  farthings  upon  every  piece 
of  cloih  brought  lo  Blackwell  Hall,  granted  by  acts 
of  common  council.  . 

The  expenditure  of  this  hoT''*'  '*  immense,  being 
at  present  about  30,000/.  ptr  anTium,  of  which  about 
1300/.  is  paid  in  salaries  to  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  foundaiion. 

TThc  go\  ernors,  who  choose  ihcir  own  officers  atiu 
servants,  male  and  female,  are  unlimited  in  their  num- 
ber, being  usually  benefactors  of  the  hospital,  or  per- 
sons of  considerable  importance,  associated  with  the 
lord -mayor  and  citizens,  governors  by  the  charter.  A 
donation  of  400/.  makes  a governor  : formerly  the  sum 
was  less,  but  the  office  o?  governor  bvingone  of  the 
great  trust,  and  of  great  importance  in  its  effect  to  the 
public,  enlarging  the  sum  was  wisely  adopted. 

The  governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  have  been  made 
trustees  to  several  other  extensive  cliaritics,  by  ihtu 
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i ’*  ’0/.  a-year 

each  for  life,  to  400  blind  men.  This  ought  lo  be 

made  known,  because  these  funds  have  been  often 
confounded  with  those  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  which  they 
Ho  not  in  me  least  augment,  the  governors  not  being 

■“ 

The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  this 
noble  mstiiuiion,  being,  through  age,  in  a state  of  ir- 
leparable  decay,  the  governors  have  lately  resolved  to 
n build  the  whole.  Subscriptions  towards  carrying 
• us  plan  into  efteci,  are  thankfully  received  at  the 
counting-house,  m the  hospital. 


the  CHARTER-HOUSE. 

This  very  useful  institution  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
Charier-houst-lane,  Simthficld,  It  was  formerly  a 
priory  for  rnonks  of  ihe  Carthusian  order;  but,  in  the 
year  1611.  it  was  converted,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq. 
into  a magnificent  hospital,  consisting  of  a master,  a 
preacher,  a head  sc' oolmaster,  and  a second  master, 
with  forty-four  boys,  and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen. 
Who  had  been  merchants  or  military  men.  The  hoys 
are  instructed  in  classical  learning;  and  the  pensioners 
are  allowed  14/.  per  annum,  besides  a gown,  provi- 
sions, fire,  and  lodging.  The  learned  Dr.  Matthew 
Kame  is  the  head  schoolmaster.  This  foundation  also 
su^orts  twenty  nine  students  at  the  universities, 
c ml?  alienated  by  the  rapacious  Earl  of 

ounolk,  for  thincen  thousand  pounds,  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
who  made  the  above  dignified  use  of  liis  purchase.  In 
one  of  the  gieat  apartments  is  a half-length  portrait  of 
him.  He  was  descended  from  a good  family,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  became  an  eminent  London 
merchaiu  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Great  as  his 
wealth  was,  he  was  more  distinguished  hy  his  integrity, 
generosity,  and  true  charily,  ihanlhy  his  rich,  s,  which 
were  all  gained  by  fair  trade,  by  honourable  posts  un. 
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der  government,  and  even  by  deeds  of  arms.  In  a 
I fctterof  marque  betook  a Spanish  prize,  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  He  commanded  the  bark  called 
t the  Sutton,  as  a volunteer  against  the  Spanish  armada. 

1 In  years  of  scarcity  he  bought  corti,  in  great  quanti- 
t ties,  and  caused  it  to  be  rciatled  at  low  prices  to  hii 
I poor  neighbouis.  Beside  the  punhasc-money,  and  * 
i the  expencc  of  fitting  up  the  premises,  for  the  recep- 
t lion  I f his  pensioners  and  scholars,  he  endowed  itie 
' hospital  and  school  with  fifteen  manors,  and  other 
[llantis,  to  the  value,  at  that  time,  of  more  liiaii  four 
t thousand  four  hundred  and  niticty  pounds  per  ann am, 
which  charitable  and  noble  rental  is  at  present  greatly 
i increated.  He  d'ed  in  December,  l6ll,  aged  79; 

I his  b'  dy  was  embalmed,  and  kept  in  his  own  house  till 
I the  following  Mav,  when  it  was  deposited  with  great 
) pomp  in  Christ  Church,  whence  it  was  again  removed, 

' on  the  shoulders  of  the  p'^or,  to  the  chapel  in  his  own 
hospital,  wluch  was  tnen  finished.  His  figure,  in  a 
gown,  lies  recumbent  on  his  tomb  ; on  each  side  is  a 
man  in  armour  erect,  ami  anove,  a preacher,  address* 
ing  a full  congregation.  The  sculptor  was  Nicholas 
Stone. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

This  IS  a mtgnificent  building  of  stons,  tituaicd  be- 
tween Christ’s  Hospital  and  Sinithfiild,  from  which 
List  it  has  an  eniraiue,  under  a "pa^.oiis  arcticd  gate- 
way, which  'cadsinioa  square  court,  surrounded  with 
four  noble  build. ngs,  of  very  good  arcniiecture.  The 
grand  stair-case  was  painted  by  Hogarth,  te  his  own 
cost.  Among  the  paintings  are — the  Goixi  Samuniu:i ; 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda;  and  Rahere,  (the  .riginal 
founder  of  the  hospital)  laying  the  joundaltoni ; with 
a Sick  Man  corned  on  a liict , attended  by  Mimks, 
The  great  hall  is  at  the  head  of  cue  sta  r-case,  in 
which  is  a full-length  portrait  of  Henry  Vlil.  the 
royal  founder  of  the  present  insiiiuiion.  Hctc  u also 
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afull-lengih  portrait  of  Dr.  RaiclifTi',  who  kfi  lOO/.  pet 
annum  tothis  hospital,  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet : 
and  lOO/.  per  annum  for  providing  linen.  In  ihis  roon 
is  a fine  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a knife  (the 
symbol  of  his  martyrdom)  in  his  hand.  On  one  o 
the  windows  is  painted  Henry  VIII.  ddivering  Oh 
charter  to  the  lord  mayor.  Theie  i<  also  a verj 
fine  portrait  in  this  room  of  Percival  Pott,  many  vear 
surgeon  of  this  hospital.  It  was  paitued  by  S.r  Joshiii 
Reynolds;  and  is  esteemed  a striking  likeness  of  tha 
eminent  surgeon. 

St.  Bat  rholomew’s  Mospital  was  f .unded  in  1102 
by  Raherc,  minstrel  to  Henry  I.  Rahere,  rtthinj 
from  the  gay  offices  of  his  situation,  founded  a priory 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Bart'..oloiT;ew,  of  which  lu 
was  tl’.c  first  prior.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  tin 
king  a piece  of  waste  ground  near  his  priory,  on  whief 
he  founded  this  hospital  for  the  sick  and  maimed,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  care  of  the  priory.  The  prioiy  ant 
hospital  was  surrendeied  to  Henry  VIII.  and  tha 
monarch,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  gt anted  the  hot- 
pital  to  the  city,  for  the  relief  of  the  iick  and  maimed 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  tlie  reign  of 
George  II.  (in  1730)  Sir  Richard  Brocas.  Knight, 
being  lord-mayor,  and  president  of  the  ho'piial.  Be- 
longing to  the  establishment  of  this  ho-pital,  are  threi 
physicians,  three  surgeons,  three  assis  ant-surgeons 
and  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers,  &c. 

All  indigent  pet  sons,  maimed  by  accident,  are  taker 
into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  at  all  hjursoJ  the  da^ 
and  nighty  without  previous  recommendation.  Tht 
diseased  Axe  received  only  on  petition,  signed  by  a go- 
vernor,  a committee  of  governors  sitting  evety  Thurs- 
day, to  determine  on  petitions. 

There  are  always  a number  of  out-patients  reliever* 
With  medical  aid  from  the  hospital. 

Of  this  establishment  we  may  justly  speak  wiih  the 
warmest  admiration.  That  most  urgent  and  hclplcss< 
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•of  all  cases,  of  a p or  person,  mangled  in  liis  body  or 
limbs,  by  accident,  without  means,  in  himself  of  friends, 

. of  procuring  medical  aid.  is  relieved  without  reserve 
cor  delay,  and  is  skilfully  treated  as  if  he  commanded 
tthe  wealth  of  the  richest  inhabitant  of  Loudon.  W ith 
r respect  to  the  diseased  poor,  a little  form  precedes  re- 
ilicf-  but  it  is  only  to  ensure  the  best  application  of 
tthe  funds  of  the  hospital;  whi^h,  without  precaution, 
inneht  be  wasted  on  the  less,  instesd  of  the  more, 
ipressing  cases  of  necessity.  The  hospital  is  attended 
by  the  m'sst  eminent  medical  men,  physKians,  and  sur- 
geons, in  the  metropolis;  and,  it  nut  oiilv  affords  a so- 
lace to  the  poor  in  sekness,  or  bang  maimed,  but  is 
a most  excellent  school  for  the  young  men  who  attend 
the  hospital,  in  the  course  gf  their  studies  m medicine 
and  surgery. 

Of  the  other  hospitals  in  the  metropolis,  the  same 
may  be  generally  observed  ; but  we  take  the  <>pp*  r- 
tunity  of  speaking  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  mention 
these  topics,  which  ought  not,  fur  the  honor  ot  Lon- 
don, to  be  forgotten. 


ST.  TFlOM.AS’s  HOSPITAL. 

This  edifice,  MUiaitd  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
a little  to  the  f uih  of  London  bridge,  being  atiorhcr 
royal  foundanon,  tor  like  puip-'ses  as  that  of  St.  B ir- 
tliolomew’j,  may  be  mentioned  next  m orccr.  I hi« 
foundation  owes  its  origin  to  the  distruction.  by  tire, 
of  the  priory  of  St.  iSlary  Overics,  in  1207 ; the 
canons  haying  erected  an  Ivspital  for  divine  worsh  p, 
till  tin  ir  hou>e  should  be  ri  bnili,  immediately  in  their 
ovyri  vi'  initv.  Peter  dc  Rupious,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, altcrwards  removed  ihe  ho'piial  to  tne  spot  where 
the  present  editice  now  stands  ; wh  ch,  belonging  to 
the  pnorv  of  Bermondsey,  it  was  held  ot  that  leiigioui 
house,  lilt  one  ot  the  abbots  granted  it,  in  I4s2  tothe 
master  of  the  hospital,  in  whom,  and  hii  suceets  rs, 
it  remained  till  surrendered  to  Henry  VI II.  In  IjoI, 
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the  lopi-mayor  and  citizens  having  purchased  the  mi. 
nor  of  Stiuihwark  from  Edward  of  which  this  i.o 
pital  was  jiart,  they  repaired  and  enlarged  il  c build 
ingatihe  <;xpencc  of  iion/.;  and.  in  li.33,  Edwardl 
JncorporaicQ'  this  foundation  with  Christ's  Hospital 
and  Bridewell,,  under  the  governance  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  citizens  of  .London.  / • ^ 


The  present  building  was  erected  in  1609, by  volun- 
tary subscription,  the  governors  setting  the  example  of 
the  muniticeiice  that  reared  this  edifice.  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  consists  of  tour  courts  that  run  behind  each 
other  from  the  street.  The  front  next  the  street  is  oc- 
cupied by  a pair  of  lar^^eiron  gates  for  carriages,  with 
a door  of  the  same  for  fooi-passengers  on  each  side,  the 
whole  attached  to  stone  p.iers  at  the  extremities,  each 
having  a statue,  representi.’ig  a patientoi  the  hotpHaL 
i he  first  court  lias  a colonnade  round  the  three  sides, 
with  seats  next  the  wall.  Tht'  principal  front  is  on  the 
east,  lacing  the  street,  and  is  ot  namented  in  the  centre 
with  stone,  having  a statue  or  Edward  i'l.  and  four 
statues  of  patients,  with  a clock  at  the  upper  extre- 
mity, under  a circular  pediment.  Underneath  this 
part  of  this  building,  is  a passage  into  the  second  court. 

It  has  colonnades  round,  except  the  tei.  ire  of  the  north 
front,  occupied  by  the  chapel.  The  buildings  over  the 
CO  onnades  are  adorned  wiih  Ionic  pilasters,  the  east 
fronts  having  each  a pediment  in  the  centre, 
Ehe  chapel  has  four  lofty  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian 
order  (with  a ped'incnt,)  placed  on  high  p’cdestals.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  a brass  siauie  of  Kdivard  VI, 
by  Sheetnakers,  cf  considerable  merit.  A broad  pas- 
sage on  the  east  side  leads  imo  the  third  court,  the  str.ic- 
tute  above  being  supported  on  pillars.  A colonnadp 
entirely  surrounds  this  court,  and  the  front  of  the  wards 
above  are  ornamented  with  long,  slender,  Ionic  pilas-  - 
ters.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a stone  siaiueof  ; 
Sir  Kobcri  Clayton,  Knt,  lord  mayor,  who  gaveOOOI. 
towards  rebuilding  the  hospital,  and  endowed  it  by 
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I ivill  with  2,300/.  The  eiaboratory  is  a very  complete 
work;  it  has  also  a museum,  a disse  ting-room,  and 
;heatre  for  public  lectures.  Three  surgeons  attend  in 
rotation,  with  dressars  and  pupils;  and  an  apothecary 
jfsides  on  the  spot. 

In  Sf.  Ttiomas’s  are  IS  wards,  and  430  beds.  The 
'Ooor,  maimed  by  accident,  are  received  here  as  in  St. 
BBartholomew’s,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
►widiout  recommendation.  Tne  diseased  poor  arc  ad- 
tmitied  on  petition,  signed  by  a governor;  a committee 
iof  the  governors  sits  every  Thursday  to  receive  pcti- 
. ions,  as  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

The  magnitude  cf  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  with  the 
irelief  of  its  many  colonnades,  will  not  permit  us  wholly 
tJO  exclude  ihe  character  of  the  edifice  tr  jiu  a species  of 
ivrandeur.  But  it  is  time  to  rebuild  ihis  hospital  in  a 
Loetier  style;  and  with  this  improvement  might  com- 
itTu-nce  a system  of  decorating  the  Borough  of  South- 
uvatk,  and  its  vicinity;  which,  at  present,  are  more 
t“han  a century  behind  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
iin  the  progress  of  refinement  ; and  to  this  it  may  be 
iidded,  that  if  the  practice  of  wholly  surrounding  a 
ijptce  with  buildings,  so  as  to  stagnate  the  air  within 
lithe  quadrangle,  be  as  tmhealtliy  as  we  deem  it  to  be, 

I no  plan  can  be  so  unlit  fur  au  liospiial,  as  an  accumu- 
Jaiion  of  courts  behind  each  otner. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  SOUTHWARK. 

This  magnificent  building  was  raised  at  the  sole 
■expence  of  Thomas  Guy,  a bookseller,  of  London, 
who  expended  20,000/.  upon  the  building,  and  at  his 
death  left  for  its  endowment  the  enormous  sum  of 
V20,000/. ; it  adjoins  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; to  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Guy  was  a so  a great  benefac- 
tor, and  as  a school  of  medicine  it  may  be  considered 
as  being  attached  and  united  to  St,  Thomas’s. 

There  are  twelve  large  wards,  containing  320  beds, 
for  so  many  in-patients ; besides  whom  the  charity  re 
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lievcs  nearly  2000  out-paiienis  every  year.  The  en-i 
trance  to  this  hospital  is  certainly  grand  ; it  is  a squard 
paved  court,  wiili  handsome  buildings  on  each  side  ^ 
the  hall,  the  ma'^urcr's,  and  the  steward’s  housesj 
form  one  side  : the  apoihccary,  the  chapel,  and  the 
clergym.an,  < C'  upy  tlic other.  The  hospital  consists  ofl 
two  small  quadranglis  jo  ned  hy  a cross  building  supJ 
ported  on  arches.  '1  lie  elaboratory  is  neat  and  con-| 
venient.  The  medical  establislimeni,  and  forms  on 
admission,  are  similar  lo  what  we  have  before  described! 
of  other  hospitals.  Wednesday  is  the  day  for  receiv- 
ing patients.  Behind  the  hospital  a small  neat  build- 
ing has  been  lately  erected  for  the  reception  of  lunatic 
patients.  At  the  theatre  on  Satutday  evenings,  a de- 
bating  tocicty  is  held  during  the  winter,  on  subjects 
connected  with  medical  siicnce,  and  is  respectably  at- 
tended. To  this  society  members  are  at  liberty  to  in- 
troduce a stranger  or  friend.  A lilirary  is  attached  to 
this  institution  ; and  a collection  ot  anatomical  prepa- 
rations. 

To  conclude  this  article,  it  is  but  just  to  mciiiion 
some  other  particulars  relating  lo  Mr.  Guy,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  that  great  benefactor 
to  the  public,  by  which  ihe  reader  will  see  the  little 
foundation  there  is  for  the  general  opinion  of  his  be- 
ing remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  his  parsimony 
and  avarice.  He  was  a patron  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellow- snhjects,  which,  to  his  great  ho- 
nour, he  strenuously  asserted  in  several  parliaments, 
in  which  he  sat  tor  tlie  borough  of  Tamwnriii,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, the  place  of  his  birth.  To  this  town  he  I 
was  a general  benefactor,  and  largely  in  his  life  l.e  not  | 
only  CDiitributed  toward  the  relief  of  private  families 
in  distress,  but  erected  an  almshouse,  wdth  a Iibrarv,  I 
in  that  borough,  tor  the  reception  of  fourteen  poor  men  ! 
and  women,  to  whom  he  allowed  a certain  pensieii  i 
during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  an-  ■ 
nual  sum  of  12j/.  low'ard  thtir  future  support,  putting 
cut  children  appre.itice,  and  other  purposes. 
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In  the  year  1701,  Mr.  Guy  built,  and  furnished,  at 
his  own  cxpence,  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  court  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  gave  to  those 
wards  lOO/.  a-year,  for  eleven  years,  immediately  pre- 
' ceding  the  foundation  of  his  hospital.  Some  time  bc- 
! fore^his  death  he  removed  the  frontispiece  of  St.  Tho- 
mas s Hospital,  which  stood  over  the  gateway  in  the 
fiBorotigh,  and  erected  it  in  the  place  where  it  now 
.'Stands,  facing  the  street;  he  also  enlarged  the  gateway 
•in  the  Borough,  and  erected  it  in  the  place  where  it 
nnow  siands,  facing  the  street ; he  rebuilt  the  two  large 
•houses  on  its  sides,  and  erected  the  fine  iron  gate  be- 
tween them,  all  at  the  expcnce  of  3000/.  To  many 
uot  his  relaiious,  he  gave,  wmle  living,  a settled  allow- 
aance  of  10/.  or  20/.  a-year,  and  to  others  money  to 
advance  them  in  the  world.  At  his  death  he  left  to 
in»  poor  aged  relations  the  sum  of  S70/.  p r year  dur- 
lang  their  lives;  and  among  his  younger  relations,  who 
"Were  very  numerous,  and  his  executors,  he  left  the 
• sum  of  75,589/.  He  left  the  governors  of  Christ'* 
mospira  a perpetual  annuity  of  490/.  for  taking  ia 
Hour  children  annually,  at  the  nomination  >f  the  go- 
vernors; and  bequeathed  10(10/.  for  discharging  poor 

London  and  the  counties  of 
-'Middlesex  and  Surrey,  who  could  be  released  for  the 
|ium  of  5/.  by  which  sum.  and  the  goo<i  management  of 
.his  executors,  there  were  above  (iOl)  poor  persons  set 
iit  liberty  from  the  several  prisons  w thin  the  bills  of 
' tnorcaluy.  Jf  the  memory  of  a man  like  this  must  be 
'Jubjs-ct  to  calumny,  who  shall  escape  > 

bridrwell  hospital. 


This  which  is  another  royal  foundation,  is  situated 
It  ge-strect,  Blackfriars.  It  is  at  present  used 
Inl.  dissolute  persons,  and  idle 

and  f commuted  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  city; 

wr  the  temporary  maintenance  of  distressed  va- 
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grants  till  they  can  be  passed  to  the  places  of  thei 
settlements.  ! 

Till  lately  much  of  this  ancient  palace  and  its 
thic  ornaments  weye  remaining,  but  they  are  noj 
nearly  wholly  dsiMlished.  The  stairs,  which  weij 
entirely  of  walnut-tree,  were  remarkable  for  not  bein 
perceptibly  worn,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  an 
'the  great  use  made  of  them,  which  was  partly  owin 
to  the  lowness  of  the  steps,  and  the  ease  of  the  ascen 
That  part  of  the  building,  formerly  dividing  the  innt 
court  from  the  outer,  running  north  and  south,  ht 
lately  been  pulled  down,  and  a chapel,  a house  for  th 
treasurer,  and  another  for  the  chaplain,  is  erected  i 
its  place,  the  entrance  to  which  is  to  be  by  an  aveni 
leading  in  a straight  line  through  a grand  portico  ; 
the  front  of  Bridge-street  to  the  innermost  cour 
The  old  chapel  on  the  south  side,  and  the  screen  of  on 
story,  have  been  replaced  by  extensive  buildings. 

The  court- room  is  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquit] 
as  on  its  site  were  held  courts  of  justice,  (and  proba 
bly  parliaments)  under  our  early  kings. 
upper  end  are  the  old  arms  of  England  j and  it 
wainscotted  to  a certain  height  with  old  English  oal 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  formerly  the  oa 
was  of  that  solemn  colour  it  attains  by  age ; and  \v< 
relieved  by  the  carving  being  gilt.  But  this  fine  plac 
has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  disguised  by  the  bhn 
rage  of  varnishing  and  modernizing  by  piece-mean 
The  beautiful  veins  of  the  oak  are  covered  with  painl 
to  imitate  the  pale  modern  wainscot : and  other  sn 

milar  decorations  added. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  are  the  narnes, 
gold  letters,  of  benefactors  to  the  hospital,  with  t 
respective  dates  of  their  gifts.  The  dates  >n  this  roo 
coinmence  with  the  year  1565,  and  end  with  171J 
and  contain  a curious  object,  in  the  diffeience  of  th 
execution  of  the  lettering,  between  the  first  and  t^ 
last  periods,  as  well  as  the  progressive  improvcmen 
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:hat  may  be  traced  in  it.  This  place  is  now  used 
only  for  counsof  the  governors  of  Bethicmand  Bride- 
well hospitals,  and  occasionally  for  large  committees. 

From  this  room  is  the  entrance  into  the  hall,  which 
tis  a very  noble  room.  At  the  upper  end  is  a tine  pic- 
lure,  by  Holbein,  representing  Edward  VI.  delivering 
hhe  charter  of  the  hospital  to  Sir  George  Barnes,  the 
dord-mayor.  In  this  picture  are  ten  figures  besides 
lEdward,  who  is  seated  on  his  ihrone.  On  the  right 
4>f  the  king,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldc*rmen  are  kneel- 
oog,  and  behind  stands  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  lord-ihan- 
sellor  of  England.  On  the  left  is  the  maner  of  the 

tils.  The  painter  has  introdu''ed  his  own  portrait 
to  the  picture  ; it  is  ihe  further  figure  in  the  corner, 
ban  the  right  hand,  looking  over  the  shotilder  of  the 
ppersuns  before  him;  but  Pennant  remarks,  that  there 
aare  doubts  wh  thcr  tins  picture  was  compiettd  by 
fHolbein  ; for  his  death,  and  that  of  the  king,  very 
noon  followed  the  solemnity  which  it  records. 

BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

This,  which  was  also  a royal  foundation,  and  incor- 
pporated  with  Bridewell,  was  granttu  by  Henrv  VIII, 
tto  the  city,  for  the  cure  of  luualics.  It  was  ••riginally 
aa  priory,  founded  by  Simon  Fitzroy,  shenlf  e.t  f^on. 
ddon,  the  member,  of  which  wore  .i  s'ar,  in  commenio- 
rration  of  the  star  that  guided  ihe  wise  men  on  ilie 
tbirth  of  Christ,  whence  it  derives  it  name. 

Bethiein  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
'Moorfielils,  but  great  part  of  it  has  laielv  been  t.iken 
vtdown,  and  it  is  prop<  sed  to  erect  a new  buildcg  for 
tithe  use  of  this  charity,  at  a short  distanee  fro  n 'iie  me- 
titropolis.  A nesv  road  is  intended  to  he  opened  fro  n 
ithe  spot  on  which  this  hospi'al  lately  st  od,  wincii  iil 
-extend  in  a direct  line  loihe  Reyal  Exchange. 

On  the  stone  piers  at  the  entrance  arc  two  siaiurs, 
in  a reclining  posture,  the  one  r.  preseniing  a melan- 
choly lunatic,  and  the  other  raving  madness.  They 
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were  executed  by  Mr.  Cibber,  father  of  the  dramatiti 
writer,  and  are  designed  with  great  spirit. 

ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL. 

St.  Luke’s  Ho  pital  was  established  in  1751,by  vo. 
luniary  contributions.  The  inadequacy  of  Bethlen 
Hospital  to  the  relief  o( all  indigent  lunatics, dzA  beet 
Jong  a subject  of  public  notoneiy  ; the  evils  resultins 
from  the  want  of  relief  in  this  helpless  case,  are  toi 
palpable  to  require  a statement  of  them.  Some  bene 
volcm  persons  resolved  to  institute  a new  charity,  it 
aid  of  iliat  of  Beihlem.  Wise  considerations  prevent 
cd  their  linking  it  to  the  royal  foundation.  They  hat 
enlarged  views ; and,  while  they  provided  a place  o; 
refuge,  and  medical  aid,  for  outcast  maniacs,  they  hat 
in  contemplation  an  additional  school  for  the  study  o: 
the  most  important  part  of  medicine.  A house  wat 
erected  by  them,  bn  the  north  side  of  Moorfields,  anc 
calk'd  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  from  the  name  of  the  pa. 
rish.  The  institution  at  once  bore  such  evidence  o 
its  utility,  that  benefactors  multiplied,  and  the  fund; 
of  the  charity  rising  rapidly,  the  governors  purchased  t 
large  spot  of  ground  in  Old-street,  on  the  westerr 
side  of  the  City- road,  on  which  they  erected  the  pre- 
sent edifice,  at  the  expence  of  53,000/. 

This  noble  hospital  is -193  feet  in  length;  and  ol 
proportionable  breadth.  The  front  has  a very  fine  eflect 
for  .v,.ich  it  is  indebted  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  its 
outline,  xn.-l  'he  propriety  of  its  appearance,  being 
verv  spar.ngly  aided  with  extraneous  decoration. 

T he  building  isor  bruk  andstone.  The  centre antS 
ends  project  a little,  and  arc  carried  higl  er  than  th^ 
two  par  s that  connect  them  together,  and  arc  distin| 
guisi.cd  ahoby  a liitle  more  decoration  of  stone.  In 
the  fi  out  is  a "broad  space,  inclosed  with  a wall,  re- 
lieved by  a kit, d of  portico  in  the  centre.  The  en- 
trance is'  through  tins  outer  building,  by  a llight  of 
steps,  under  a cover,  supported  by  colurnns. 
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Th«  whole  interior  of  the  hospital,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  architecture  or  the  management  of  the  house, 
ma)'  well  serve  as  a model  to  every  similar  charny  It 
consists  of  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  basement  or, 
ianti  of  an  attic  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end.  The 
centre,  on  the  floor  level  with  the  entrance,  is  occupied 
>v)v  a hall,  apartments  for  some  of  the  officers  the 
nnstitution,  and  the  staircase.  Upwards  it  is  filled  -vnh 
hhe  staircase,  having  a lobby  at  the  end  of  each  land- 
wig,  the  committee-room, and  the  respective  apartments 
ihf  the  master  and  matron,  and  the  rooms  of  tiic  several 
MKlendants.  On  each  side,  in  each  story,  is  a soarious 
Rallery,  the  female  patients  occupying  the  western  ga!- 
|t4ries,  and  the  men  the  eastern.  The  hall  at  the  bot- 
tconi,  and  the  lotiby  at  each  landing,  separate  the  gal- 
keries,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  lobby,  by  an 
pppen  iron  gate.  At  the  extremity  of  each  gallery  is 
mnother,  (but  shorter ) vvithoui  any  pariiiion,  being  in 
thhe  wings,  or  ends  of  the  building.  The  rooms  of  the 
iimaniacs  are  ranged  along  the  south  side  of  the  gallery  ; 
tfhe  greater  pan  of  the  north  shlc  being  open  to  the 
iiir,  by  wide  and  lofty  sash-windows,  secured  within 
boy  iron  gratings.  In  each  gallery  are  sitting-rooms 
^of  two  sorts : one  is  spacious,  with  tables  and  forms, 
iimd  a large  fire-place,  inclosed  with  iron  rails  to  the 
irop  of  the  chimney-piece,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
'.he  heat  into  the  room,  and  prevent  accidents  by  fire 
;co  the  maniacs.  In  this  room,  patients  that  are  suffici. 
tently  comp  >sed,  eat  their  meals  together,  and  assemble 
( for  company  and  conversation  when  they  think  proper. 
TThe  other  kind  is  smaller,  with  a similar  fire-place,  in 
'■.vhich  patients  so  much  disordered  as  to  be  confined 
»n  strait  waistcoats  are  permitted  to  eat  ihtir  meals, 
and  sit  together.  This  last  kind  of  room  is  used,  in. 
nead  of  keeping  the  maniac,  who  is  greatly  disordered, 
dwaysin  his  cell,  in  solitary  confinement,  and  does  in- 
finite honour,  together  with  many  other  regulations,  to 
the  master  of  this  house. 
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Every  patient  has  a square  room  to  sleep  in,  with  4 
good  mattress,  and  warm  bed-covering.  The  maniac, 
sleep  in  sheets,  except  a very  few  in  the  most  olTenj 
sive  statg  of  insanity.  The  doors  of  their  rooms  stand 
open  all  May,  unless  the  patient  is  conrtncd  to  his  bed 
by  sickness.  Not  only  are  the  principal  apartments  oi 
this  hospital  kept  clean,  but  the  very  cells  and  thr 
galleries,  arc  as  dean  and  well-aired,  as  the  rooms  o 
any  private  house.  To  give  full  efJttct  to  this  mos 
excellent  management,  there  are  not  behind  this  nobl 
building,  any  wells  of  stagnated  air,  such  as  are  to  b 
found  in  most  of  our  public  and  large  buildings,  bear 
ing  the  name  of  courts  or  squares. 

The  number  of  patients  in  this  hospital  is  thre 
hundred,  tht  re  not  being  room  for  more,  and  in  Fe 
bruary,  1807,  there  were  waiting  for  admission  up 
wartb  of  dlO  persons.  No  persons  in  a state  o 
idioicy,  are  allowed  by  the  i tiles  to  become  patients 
The  following  rtsults  relating  to  this  melancholy  state 
are  foundtd  on  the  experieme  of  several  years  in  thi 
liosjjjral ; The  average  number  of  incurable  patient 
at  one  time,  is  11.7;  the  avt  rage  number  of  curabl 
patients  admitted  annually  is,  males  110;  females  15.3 
The  number  clisth-irged  is,  Cured,  males  37,  female 
71, — uncured  males  and  females  lUO;  the  proportioi 
of  females  to  males  admitierl,  is  m any  as  3 to  2,  and  o 
females  cured  to  males,  nearly  a.s  J to  1.  d he  averag 


number  of  deaths  is  27  pe.-  annum. 
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The  Foundling  Hosp-it  >1  is  siiiia'ed  f'n  the  nort! 
side  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  end  of  Lamb’s  Conduit- 
street,  about  a quarter  of  a null-  fi  t.in  Holborn.  Ir 
in  adirectline  withthc  villages  of  Somer's  Town  an<l 
Hamps  ead,  and  contiguous  to  ilte  .superb  squaresf 
Brunvw  ick  and  Russell,  the  gren'cr  pan  of  the  foniiep 
of  which  IS  ertcied  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  ht  s-j 
pital. 
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It  IS  dmost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
object  iW  this  institution  is  /o  receive  and  maintain  ex- 
posed and  deser/ed  children  ; or,  as  the  memorial  pre- 
:senied  to  the  king,  when  it  was  first  incorporated,  bet- 
ter expresses  it  : “ phr  preren/ing  the  J eqnent  mur. 
:ders  of  poor  miserable  infants  at  their  birth,  and  for 
iisupprcsung  the  inhuman  custom  of  exposing  new-born 
injants  to  perish  in  the  stress."  Ii  differs,  however 
from  most  of  the  foreign  charities  for  foundlings  in 
ithis,  that  on  the  continent  ail  children  are  received 
'indiscriminately,  being  left  in  a cradle  or  wheel,  in 
parncular  part  of  the  building,  wnhoiit  any  ques- 
(i.ions  being  asked;  whereas,  in  our  Foundling  Hos- 
fpttal,  even  the  reception  of  objects  is  regulated  by 
u I committee,  who  examine  whether  the  case  is  sech 
’ss  to  require  the  relief  afforded  by  the  institution  or 

This  truly  hurnane  instiiuiion  owes  its  estahli’hment 
I’Othe  exertions  of  a private  and  obscure  individual 
About  the  year  1722,  Captain  Thomas  C ram,  the 
masier  of  a merchant  ship  in  the  American  trade,  a 
Btnan  singularly  endowed  with  every  benevolent  atfec- 
lon,  utiderto.  k the  arduous  task  of  fount  inn  an  hospi. 
AiJ  for  this  purpose,  and  hnally  succeeded,  after  ihe 
about  of  seventeen  years.  Before  he  presented  his 
letition  to  the  king,  he  was  advised  to  procure  a re- 
ommcndation  trorn  some  persons  of  rank  ; and  beinu 
aresented  10  his  majesty,  a roval  charter  was  granted 
'll  the  ITili  of  October,  1739,  authorising  the  gover-’ 
lors  of  this  charity  to  purchase  real  esiates,  not  ex- 
red  mg  4000/.  per  auuuni. 

1 he  number  of  children  received  into  the  hospital, 
tore  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  was  1040.  of  which 
>jy  were  at  that  time  maintained  by  the  cliariiy,  at  an 

■ xpence  to  "Jiich  its  income  was  by  no  mtans  adc- 

1 the  parliament  Voted  the 

■ u 10,000/,  to  the  hospital,  and  large  sums  were 
•iteiwardsgiaiued.  it  was  found,  howewe.,  iha:  thf 
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scheme  of  the  Foundling  was  extended  too  far  nu- 
scnemeoi  . . ^ governors  wer?  finally 

merous  abuses  crept  in  tu  g . 


I 


merous  aouses  b r,.,  ^ 

obliged  to  contract  their  views;  but,  at  present,  fiom 
the  Lome  of  their  landed  and  funded  property,  and 
Z X.ions  of  -he  chapel,  sufficient  is  raised  to  maui- 

tHin  uDwards  4-00  chUdrcn.  i 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  a handsome  and  conve- 
• with  a good  garden  and  commodious 

*r-K-n‘rf:.Vrhe  ch,li.n*  The  Chapa  U in  .he 

Lmre  The  east  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  girls, 

hTe= 

rent-  and  beLes  this,  there  is  always  a collection  at 

[h^doors,  which  from  the  excellence  of  the  music,  and 

the  popularity  of  the  preachers,  is 

amoJnTs,  witJ!  the  rest  of  the  pews,  as  we  have  been 

. ^ II  .,„ncTPrs  • it  is  constructed  on  the 

inspection  to  all  strangeirs . • i a savinc 

, r Diimfnrrl  and  18  said  10  CJUISC  cl  Savin'^ 

ch„h,o„,  of  c„a„  ,h, 


year 


The  cflebraicd  Hogarth  was  an  early  benefactor 

and  an  ac  iVe  promote?  of  the  FountU.ng  chanty.  H4 
rrcsemed  the  hospital  with  three  excellent  ptetttres 

S^e  of  them  his  m,ci  10  tMey,  which  ts  aceoume 

u u rtf  1 is  work'-  and  the  collection  has  since  beer 

InnSd  b o her  ^nation,  from  celebrated  ar.ms 
Thr.har-pieec  In  the  chapel  ts te^^  one  ^Mr| 

‘',\rVlo'uVelp,tHpigore«ta^ 

etjeSP^f'Exodot’;r«.’fl.  the -rd,  of  whirm 
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•e,  “ The  maid  went  and  called  the  child's  mother 
nd  Pharj/ioh' s daughter  iaid  unto  her,  take  this  child 
u'O}/,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  1 will  give  you  wages.” 
-The  ensuing  verse  is  the  subject  of  ihe  next  picture, 
iz.  “ ^nd  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  to 
•‘haraoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  \on,  and  she 
liled  his  name  Moses;”  this  picture  is  painted  by 
Hr.  Hogarth.  The  third  p eture  is  tlie  History  of 
hhmael,  painted  by  Mr.  Hi;'hmore;  the  subject  t.t- 
ren  from  the  21st  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver.  17.  “ And 
tde  angel  of  the  Lord  calked  to  Agar  out  oj  heaven,  and 
■Slid  to  her , IVhataileth  thee,  Agai  ? Tear  not,  for  God 
\adh  heard  the  voice  o)  the  lad  where  ht  is.”  The 
^jurth  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  VV'illes ; its  subject 
I similar  to  Mr.  West’s  already  mentioned,  tiz.  the 
s8ih  chapter  of  Luke,  ver.  l6.  “ Jesus  said,  suffer 

/tie  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  foi  bid  them  not ; 
or  of  such  is  the  kingdom  oJ  God.''  On  each  side  of 
"r.esc  p ciures  are  placed  smaller  pictures,  in  circular 
vames,  reprtseniing  the  most  considerable  hospitals 
i and  about  London  : 1st.  The  Piew  oJ  the  Hospital 
^'ir  exposed  Children  ; 2.  The  ^ text- of  the  Hospital  at 
Hyde  Park-corner,  called  5/.  Geoigc's  Hospital;  these 
VO  by  Mr.  W. Ison;  3.  Thel'iewo/  LheLeu  Hospi. 
At;  'I.  I he  I icxv  oJ  licthUvi  Hospital;  hose  two  by 
' Ir.  1 fa  lev  ; 3.  The  I lew  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital; 

■ • Ihcliewof  Green-Micli  Hospital;  7.  The  Tiew  of 
*e  Blue-coat  Hospital;  these  three  by  Mr.  Whale; 

. The  I lew  OJ  Sutton's  Hospital,  called  ine  Chatter 
louse,  by  Mr.  Gainsborough. 

^ 1 nis  noble  charity  may  be  visited  any  Tuesday, 
hursday,  or  Friday,  for  a small  gratuity,  on  applica. 
on  to  the  porter  at  the  gates. 

UGDALEN  HOSPITAL,  in  St.  GeorgCs  fields. 

The  olijcct  of  this  charity  is  the  relief  and  reforma- 
on  of  wietchetl  outcasts  from  s cietv  ; and  the  princi- 
e on  which  it  is  founded,  gives  it  a strong  title  to  the 
Duncenance  and  favor  of  the  public,  and  particulariy 
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of  the  female  sex.  No  object  can  possibly  be  more 
worthy  of  their  care,  than  the  rescuing  from  the  deep- 
est woe  atul  disness,  the  most  miserable  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  leading  them  back  from  vice  to  virtue  and 
happiness,  reconciling  the  deluded  and  betrayed  daugh- 
ter to  her  offended  mother,  and  restoring  hundreds  of 
unfortunate  young  women  to  industry,  again  to  become 
useful  members  of  the  community. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital  waa  opened  in  the  year  1758. 
During  the  period  that  u has  subsisted,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  who  have  been  admitted  have 
been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  honest  em- 
ployments, or  reputable  services.  A very  consider- 
able number  are  since  married,  and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment respectable  members  ol  society;  and  could  their 
names  and  situations  be  disclosed,  (which  for  the  most 
obvious  reasons  would  oe  highly  improper)  the  very 
great  utility  of  this  charity  would  appear  in  the  strong- 
est light. 

A probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  wo- 
men on  their  first  admission  ; and  a separation  of  those 
of  different  descriptions  and  qualifications,  is  establish- 
ed. Kach  class  is  entrusted  to  its  particular  assistant, 
and  the  whole  is  under  the  inspection  of  a matron. 
This  separation,  useful  on  many  accounts,  is  peculiarly 
so  to  a numerous  class  of  women,  who  are  much  to 
be  pitied,  and  to  whom  this  charity  has  been  very  be- 
neficial ; viz.  young  women  who  tiuvc  been  seduced ji oiu 
their  friends  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  have 
been  dese.  ted  by  their  seducers.  They  have  never 
been  in  public  prosiitution,  but  fly  to  the  Magdalen 
to  avoid  it.  Their  relations,  in  the  first  moments  of 
resentment,  refuse  to  receive,  protect,  or  acknow- 
ledge them  ; they  are  abandoned  by  the  world,  with- 
out character,  without  friends,  without  money,  with- 
out resource;  and  wretched,  indeed,  is  their  situation  ! 
To  SUCH,  especially,  this  house  of  refuge  opens  wide 
its  doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven  by  despair  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  and  to  superadd  the 
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. crime  of  self-murder  to  that  guilt  which  is  the  cause  of 
I their  distress,  or  of  being  forced  by  the  strong  call  of 
I hunger  into  prostitution,  they  find  a safe  and  quiet  re- 
I treat,  in  this  abode  of  peace  and  reflection. 

The  method  of  proceeding  for  the  admission  of  wo- 
I men  into  this  hospital,  is  as  follows : The  first  Thurs- 
I day  in  every  month  is  an  admission-day  ; when  some- 
I times  from  twenty  to  thirty  petitioners  appear,  who, 

’ without  any  recommendation  whatever,  on  applying  at 
I the  door  to  the  clerk,  receive  a printed  form  of  petition, 
i gratis,  which  is  properly  filled  up.  Each  petition  is 
I numbered,  and  a corresponding  number  is  given  to 
I the  petitioner  herself.  They  ate  called  in  singly  be- 
1 fore  the  Board,  and  such  questions  are  put  to  them,  as 
1 may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
I their  professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their 
i assertions. 

The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gentlest  kind. 
They  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
I religion,  in  reading,  and  in  several  kinds  of  work,  and 
I the  various  branchts  of  household  employment,  to  qua- 
I lify  them  for  service,  or  other  situations  wherein  they 
may  honestly  earn  their  living.  The  chaplain  attends 
them  daily,  to  promote  and  encourage  their  good  re- 
solutions, and  to  exhort  them  to  religion  and  virtue. 

The  time  they  remain  in  the  house  varies,  according 
I to  circumstances.  The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find 
out  their  relations  and  friends  to  bring  about  a recoil 
ciliation  with  them  ; and,  if  they  be  people  of  charac- 
I ter,  to  put  them  under  their  protection  ; if,  however. 

I the  young  women  are  desiituie  of  such  friends,  they 
. are  retained  in  the  house,  till  an  opportunity  olTers  ot 
j placing  them  in  a reputable  service,  or  of  procuring 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  No 
' young  woman,  who  has  behaved  well  during  her  stay 
in  the  house,  is  discharged  unprovided  for.  ^^'hcn 
discharged  they  are  for  the  most  part  c so  Etc 
TWENTY  YEARS  OE  AGE' 
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To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  real  good  effectw 
cd  by  this  institution,  ami  of  the  great  proportion  of 
the  women  reclaimed  bear  to  the  whole  number,  the 
following  correct  statement  has  been  extracted  from 
the  books  of  the  charity. 

Tabic  of  Admis'iioti  and  Discharges,  from  the  first 
InstinUion,  Augns!  10,  17,i8,  tojainiaiy  1,  1807. 

Reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  service 2463 


Troubled  with  incurable  disorders 101 

Died 72 

Discharged  at  their  own  request 560 

D.schargcd  for  improper  behaviour 49S 

3699 

In  the  house,  January  1,  1807  76 

Total  3775 


The  committee,  consisting  of  ihirly-two  governors, 
meet  at  the  hospital  every  Thursday,  at  twelve  o’clock 
precisely,  except  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month, 
when  they  meet  at  eleven  ; and  two  of  them,  in  rota- 
tion, attend  at  the  chapel  every  Sunday,  at  morning 
and  evening  service,  when  a collect itm  is  made  pre- 
viously to  admission.  Tire  hours  of  divine  service  are 
a quarter  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  a quarter 
after  six  in  the  evening,  and  on  account  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  singing,  no  place  of  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis is  more  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a stranger. 

Companies  who  wish  to  visit  this  charity  may  be  ad- 
mitted, on  addressing  thtir  request  by  letter  to  the 
committee,  any  Tiiursday  ; or  to  the  treasurer,  A. 
Bonnet,  Esq  upon  any  day  in  the  week. — No  fees 
are  taken. 
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WESTMINSTER  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 

On  approaching  St.  George’s- fields,  from 
minster-bridge,  are  f.vo  diariiic*  of  uncommon  deh. 
«acy  and  utility  : the  first  is  the  V\’'estminster  lying-in 
hospital,  founded  in  ITofi.  This  is  not  instituted 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  \r  hose  offsprint:  arc 
legitimate,  but  also  for  those  unhappy  females  seho, 
in  an  unguaided  moment,  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
nnie  profligate  villain,  and  then  left  a prey  to  the  de- 
sertion of  friends,  poverty,  want,  and  guilt.  To  si. 
lence  the  objections  of  those  who  pretended  vice 
would  be  encouiaged  by  this  institution,  its  benefits 
are  afforded  but  once  to  such  objects  ; but  to  the  dis. 
trussed  matron  it  is  open  as  often  as  necessity  requires. 
None  art  rejected  who  have  friends  to  give  them  a re- 
commendation ; ami  of  both  descriptions  upwards  of 
4000  have  experienced  its  salutary  effects. 

THE  ASYLUM. 

The  Asylum  for  female  orphans,  situated  in  Sf. 
Georee’s-fielJs.  directly  opposite  the  road  which  leads 
from  W'^estminstcr-hridge  towards  Vauxhall,  was  insti- 
tuted after  the  Magdalen,  and,  as  tlie  latter  was  in. 
tended  to  reclaim  prostitutes,  this  teas  intended  to  pre- 
rent  prostitution.  Tie  buildings  occupied  bv  the  cha- 
rity were  formerly  the  Hercules  Inn;  and,  const- - 
qiientiv,  cannot  have  anv  thing  lo  recommend  them 
panicularly  to  notice.  The  description  of  objects, 
wliicli  are  received  into  the  institution,  is  jcmalc  or- 
phan<  whose  sclllemenis  cannot  be  jc.und ; and  it  is 
somewhat  singular,  that  there  are  no  such  persons 
existing;  since,  by  the  lausof  England,  an  orplian, 
whose  sen  lemon  t cannot  be  referred  to,  is  ot  that 
parish  where  it  is  found.  The  charity  is,  however, 
commendable,  in  alfording  a mriintenance  and  eduea- 
tiun  to  a number  of  poor  and  distressed  children,  who 
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Otherwise  must  have  augmented  ilie  parochial  burthens 
somewhere  or  other.  The  Guardians,  (for  that  is  the 
tijje  by  which  the  subscribers  distinguish  themselves) 
present  in  turn,  as  often  as  vacancies  occtir,  and  the 
children  are  taken  in  at  about  the  age  of  nine,  and  at 
fourteen  apprenticed  out  to  trades,  or  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  by  collections  made  at  the  chapel  doors  on 
Sundays. 

MARINE  SOCIETY,  Ehhopsgalc-slreet. 

This  excellent  establishment  commenced  in  1756, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1772.  Its  object  is  to  fit  out 
landmen  volunteers,  to  serve  as  seamen  on  board  the 
king’s  ships  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  equipping  rfA- 
tressed  boys  to  serve  at  sea  at  all  times  j and  whether 
we  consider  the  institution  as  a prominent  feature  of 
well  regulated  police,  or  as  a nursery  for  seamen,  its 
advantages  will  be  strikingly  evident,  and  entitle  it  to 
the  warmest  support  of  the  benevolent.  Ttie  number 
of  tnen  and  boys  the  society  have  clothed  during  the 
late  war,  is  upwards  of  21.000.  The  following  state- 
ment of  accounts,  will  shew  how  its  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, and  how  extended  its  benefits  are. 

General  Account  of  Receipts  and  iJisbu)  sements  of 
Three  Months,  from  the  30/A  Sept,  to  the  3\st  De- 
cember,  1807. 


RECEIPTS,  viz. 

lialance  on  making  up  the  Society’s 

Accounts,  30tli  Sept.  1S07 642  10  10 

Subscriptions,  Interests,  bequests,  &c. 
received  to  31st  December,  18U7...  1657  6 2 

2299  17  0 
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DISBURSEME.VTS  ON 

20S  Distressed  Boys  sent  to  sea  as  ' 
part  of  the  Crews  of  his  Ma- 
sty’s  Ships 

28  Ditto,  apprenticed  in  the  Mer- 
chant’s Service,  many  cured 
of  Diseases,  and  provided  for  1521  11  11 
during  their  illness;  Main- 
tenance of  Officers  and  Boys 
on  Ixiard  the  Society’s  Ship; 

Officer’s  S.alaries,  and  other 
contingent  Expences 

150  Landmen  cluathed  to  servniin 

llis  Majesty's  Navy,  cost ^ 

Annuities  to  the  Sufferers,  and 
their  Families,  in  the  Victory 
under  the  Command  of  Lord 
Duncan 461  o 9 


I Payments  for  Kerseys 120  17  0 

IBalance  in  the  Banker  s Hands,  Dec.  31,  13^.  168  8 1 

The  Society,  in  addition  to  their  former  esiablish- 
iment,  have  provided  a ship  large  enough  to  ri  ccive 
100  boys,  which  lies  moored  between  Deptford  and 
'Greenwich,  with  prcpt-i  officers  to  instruct  the  boys  in 
(nautical  and  moral  duties;  this  ship  is  called  the 
“Thoiti,  and  her  commanding  officer,  Captain  Cran- 
tsion,  is  always  happy  to  shew  the  vessel  to  strangers. 
An  annual  visitation  of  the  governors  takes  place  on 
Iboard,  ab- ut  the  19th  of  May,  when  the  attendance 
tof  friends  to  thr  institution  is  esteemed  a favour,  and 
'Will  well  repay  cunoiny.  Mr.  Newby,  the  stcretary, 
iat  the  office  m B.shopsgate-streei,  is  attentive  and 
I polite  to  all  enquirers,  and  will  shew  strangers  every 
c department  under  his  care. 

^Sociely  Jor  abolishing  the  Method  of  Sweeping  Chim- 
tiies  by  Climbing  Boys. 

This  association  was  foimed  in  the  year  1802,  with 
a view,  if  possible,  of  superceding  the  necessity  of  cm- 
X 2 
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ploying  children  in  cleansing  chimuics.  Scveni!  pre- 
miums of  200/.  and  under,  have  hcen  rnfei-<  d I'-y  them 
to  the  persons  who  shall  invent  a mechanical  apparatus 
by  which  chimnies  may  be  eft'ectually  cleansed  with- 
out the  use  of  thildren. 

Baj/swalur  General  Li/itig-in  Hospifal. 

This  instiiuiicn  commenced  in  1732,  and  has  ex- 
tended its  benefits  from  that  period  to  the  year  1805, 
to  upwards  ot  15,000  women,  who  have  been  delivered 
and  taken  care  of  there.  Its  objects  also  emltr.tce  the 
care  of  the  infant  poor,  the  two  first  years  after  bifih; 
and  the  distressed  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Jt  is 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and  sup- 
ported by  subscription. 

School  /or  the  Indigent  Blind,  Si.  George' s-ficlds. 

This  interesting  institution  is  established  in  St. 
George’.s-fields,  where  the  most  benevolent  atietuion 
is  paid  to  twenty-one  boys  and  fourteen  gu Is,  under 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  blindness  and  poverty; 
it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  They 
manufacture  baskets,  cloaths  lines,  and  sash  cord, 
which  are  sold  at  the  school,  where  any  strangers  are 
permitted  (graos)  to  view  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  examme  the  nature  of  the  institution, 

Societt/  for  the  Belief  and  Discharge  of  Persons  con- 
fined for  Stnall  Debts,  Craven-streel,  Shand. 

The  liberal  viewsof  this  society,  instituted  in  1772, 
were  soon  seconded  by  the  public,  for  witiiin  fifteen 
months  from  the  commencemci  i of  the  plan,  hey  were 
enabled  to  discharge  980'  pnsonei<^  many  of  whom 
were  confined,  U7ily  for  their  jees  ! to  these  belonged 
5fi6  wives,  and  2389  children,  making  in  all 
souls,  essentially  relieved  by  means  ol  public  liuina, 
liiiy. 
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Manufacturers,  seamen,  and  labourers,  were  chiefly 
among  those  whose  usefulness,  long  cut  oflT  from  exer- 
cise by  confinement,  was  thus  restored  to  the  com- 
munity. The  society  hath  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  j^ears ; “ their  labours  of  love,”  and  every  pos- 
sible view  of  the  members  has  been  sedulously  pro- 
moted by  the  presidents,  and  the  worthy  treasurer, 
James  Nield,  Esq.  one  anecdote  of  whom  we  cannot 
suppress  in  this  place.  In  February,  1801,  the  society 
voted  their  unanimous  thanks  to  him  ; shortly  after, 
he  was  surprised  with  a penny-post  letter,  including 
a bank  note  of  1000/.  in  a blank  cover.  Conceiving 
it  could  not  be  meant  for  himself,  he  announced  it  as 
intended  for  the  charity,  and,  although  Lord  Romney 
and  the  committee  were  of  opinion  it  was  intended  for 
himself,  he  disclaimed  all  title. to  it,  and  declared,  if 
it  should  ever  appear  to  be  his  right,  that  it  should  be 
the  properly  oj  the  society. 

Debtors  who  desire  to  partake  of  this  charity,  must 
apply  by  printed  petition  only,  which  may  be  had  of 
the  respective  keepers,  gratis. 

Subscriptions  to  promote  the  benevolent  views  of  this 
society,  the  justice  and  propriety  of  which  experience 
hath  fully  evinced,  are  received  at  the  office.  No.  't, 
Craven-street,  Strand. 

Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
Piccadilly. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  1796.  Its  object  is 
to  enilirace  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
the  poor  ; to  remove  the  difficulties  attending  pa- 
rochial relief,  and  the  discourai^eim  nt  of  industry  and 
economy,  by  the  present  mode  ^)f  distrihuting  it ; to 
correct  the  abuses  of  work-houses ; and  to  assist  the 
poor  in  placing  out  their  children  in  the  world  ; in  the 
improvement  of  ihcii  habitations,  gardens,  the  use  of 
fuel,  and  other  beneficent  purposes. 

X 3 
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The  following  are  ihe  subjects  of  information  upon 
which  ilk?  society  is  desirous  of  obiaining  and  eirculato. 
ing  information.  1.  Parish  relief ; 2,  Friendly  socie- 
ties ; 3.  Parish  workhouses ; 4.  Cottai'os;  5.  Cottage 
gardens;  6.  Parish  mills  ; 7.  Village  shops;  8.  Village 
kitchens;  y.  Fuel  and  fire-places;  10.  Apprentices; 
1 1.  County  gaols ; 12.  Beggars. 

Upon  all  these  topics,  and  others  connected  with 
them,  the  reports  of  this  society  (published  in  num- 
bers) speak  amply,  and  present  a body  of  knowledge 
at  once  pradUcal,  interesting,  and  important,  hiuhly 
to  the  credit  of  the  promoters  of  this  institution;  it 
commenced  when  tlic  distresses  of  the  poor  wi  re  most 
urgent,  and  when  the  dearness  of  all  articles  of  sub- 
sistence required  everv  possible  plan  of  economy  to  be 
studied  and  earnestly  enforced  through  each  class  of 
the  community-  Subscriptions  are  leceivcd  at  Messrs, 
Ransom  and  Co.’s,  bankers,  Pall-mall;  and  a do- 
nation of  ten  guineas  at  once,  or  one  guinea  annually, 
intitles  the  subscrilier  to  two  copies  of  each  publi- 
cation of  the  society,  and  so  in  proportion  upon  a 
larger  sum. 

Philanthropic  Society,  St.  George' s-jiclcts. 

The  great  object  of  this  society,  instituted  in  1788, 
is  to  uniie  the  purposes  of  ctuiritij  with  those  of  in. 
dvsiry  and  police ; to  rescue  from  destruction  the  oil- 
spring  ( f the  vicious  and  di-lmnesr. 

They  have  at  present  ItiO  children,  male  and  fe- 
male : many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  prisons, 
and  others  have  been  rescued  from  ilie  retreats  of  vil- 
lainy, and  the  haunts  of  prostitution.  For  their  ern- 
ploymenr,  buildings  are  erected,  in  \vbi< h,  under  il.e 
direction  of  master  workmen,  various  trades  arc 
carried  on  ; and  the  girls  are  bred  up  to  work  at  their 
needle,  and  to  do  those  liouschold  ofliccs,  which  ren- 
der them  serticcable  to  the  community,  and  enable 
•jipin  to  obtain  an  honest  living.  The  whole  number 
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» of  children,  of  boih  sexes,  that  have  been  received 
t by  the  society,  amount  to  upwards  of  1100;  among 
1 vhcm  were  many,  though  youvg  in  years  yet  old  in 
I iniquity. 

The  society  has,  for  the  reception  of  the  children, 
I t?.k<  n under  its  care  a house  at  Bermondsey,  railed. 

The  Refotm,”  and  a large  manufactory  in  Si. 
t Gcr  rj.e’s-fields  for  the  boys,  in  which  letter- press  and 
• etpper  plate  printing,  bo>  k-binding,  shoe-making, 
I tailor’s  work,  rope-making,  and  twine-spinning,  are 
> cauied  on.  jAdjoining  ihe  manufactory  is  a spacious 
I building  for  the  girls. 

The  rommitite  feci  themselves  indebted  to  any  well 
(disposed  and  judicious  persons,  valicther  subscribers  or 
not  of  ihe  society,  who  favour  the  ins:iiuiion  with  a 
visit,  and  a book  is  kept  to  insert  any  remarks  which 
imay  occur  on  siuh  an  inspection. 

Humane  Society. 

Among  the  singularly  benevolent  plans  which  have 
'wiihin  a ttv.  vearsarisni  in  iliis  vast  nietiopolis,  is  tliis 
iiocieiy,  commencing  its  operations  where  all  (.'hers 
leave  the  objects  of  their  care.  Siiict  its  liist  tstah- 
lisliimni,  in  1774,  nearly  .7000  lives  have  been  r«- 
■sicied  fioni  app,  rent  death;  and  it  has  given  rue  to 
similar  in>iitutioiis  in  every  (luarter  of  i h'  world.  Ur. 
HawK  IS  ihc  most  imiefaiigable  uicmcii  r of  tliis  so- 
cieiy,  which  extends  us  benefit'  to  apparent  death  by 
drowning,  iufVi’catinn,  str.inchng,  ,Vc.  'I  he  receiving 
house  in  Hyde  Paik  is  fined  up  with  an  apparatus  un- 
rivalled in  I'.uropt,  for  cmploving  cveiy  possibk  means 
10  ri  store  hit.  Ur.  Hawes,  at  his  house  in  Spital- 
stjuart,  will  readily  furnish  anv  stranger  wish  books, 
plans,  &c.  of  the  society.  T ht  anniversai  v procession 
at  the  Lonvlon  '1  avern,  in  .April,  forms  a mosi  inter*  st- 
ing spectacle;  and  le  which  str.ingers  may  we  aU. 
’ mititd. 
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The  Sa7)iaritan  Society  at  the  London  Hospital. 

This  excellent  insiitution  for  the  relief  of  patients 
discharged  cured  from  the  London  Hospital,  and  not 
immediately  able  lo  get  into  service,  commenced  in 
1791.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  annual  subscribers  of 
one  guinea,  and  seventy  life  directors,  who  have  given 
donations  of  five  guineas  each.  It  has  with  this  aid 
established  itself,  and  afforded  effectual  relief  to  about 
300  persons,  and  put  them  in  a course  of  livelihood, 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  driven  to  beggary,  if 
not  to  criminal  courses,  for  subsistence.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  hospital  have  permitted  an  apartmentof  the 
seme  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  this  society. 

Royat  Jennerian  Society. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  the  total  extermination 
of  the  small-pox,  by  substituting  in  its  stead  the  vac- 
cioloits.  For  this  purpose  houses  are  opened  in  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  at  which  persons  are, 
without  any  recommendation,  inoculated  gratis  with 
the  cow-pox.  The  principal  house,  and  where  the  so- 
ciety’s business  is  carried  on,  is  at  No.  14,  Salisbury- 
square.  Fleet-street.  In  the  course  of  one  year  5000 
persons  were  inoculated  in  this  method  at  the  hospital 
near  Battle-bridge. 

Society  of  Schoolmasters. 

The  intention  of  this  society,  which  was  established 
in  1798,  is  to  create  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  schooltuasiers ; and  for  the  re- 
lief of  such  schoolmasters  and  ushers  as  may  become 
necessitous  through  age,  infirtnity,  or  misfortune. 
The  fund  of  this  society  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  called  the  joint  stock  of  the  society,  and  the  other 
the  charitable  fund.  The  joint  stock  of  the  society  is 
raised  by  an  annual  subscription  of  five  guineas  from 
each  member,  to  which  is  added  the  fines  and  interest 
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there  arifintTi  and  the  ch.iritable  fund  supponed  by 
every  membir  bect  ming  a benefactor  to  it,  on  his  en- 
trance, of  five  guineas,  cr  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea,  and  from  benefactions,  legacies,  6cc.  The 
iharitablf  fund  is  applied  to  the  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  relieving  mcnibt  rs  and  their  widows : of 
educating  their  iTphans,  and  of  assisting  deeayed 
scht  oliTiasters  in  g'tnersfl,  and  their  widows,  as  well 
as  I'iving  aid  to  ushers,  who  n.ay  have  become 
rcftvsiit  u'  through  age,  infirmity,  or  misfortune.  The 
al!(\santts  to  the  widt  w and  children  of  every  de- 
ceased membt  r from  the  joint  stock  of  the  society  arc 
as  iollou  : — if  he  has  been  a mtml'cr  three  years,  and 
has  p.  d his  fourth  subscription,  12(V. ; if  10  years,  and 
has  paiJ  hi*  eleventh  sub  eriptif n,  IfiO/.  ; i’  20  years, 
and  has  paid  his  twenty-fust  subscription,  200/.;  if  23 
yc  Its,  and  lias  paid  his  tw  t my -sixth  suDsci  ip'  um,  230/. ; 
til  .'0  years,  and  has  paid  his  thinv-firsi  subscription, 
300.. 

A member  leaving  neither  widow  nor  child,  may 
bequeath,  by  will,  the  halt  of  ilie  above  sums  to  hit 
faiher.  m>  thtr,  brother,  or  sister,  a brother’s  or  sister’s 
child,  or  children,  bat  net  to  a more  distant  relation. 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  master  of  a respectable  academy 
in  hinvbt  ry  Smiare,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  lej 
the  socitty.  The  Bishop  of  Criouecster  is  president. 

Sociciy  Jor  the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress. 

This  society  originated  in  the  year  1807,  with  seven 
proiestani  clcTgymenof  diffeieiu  nations.  It  is  under 
ihe  govcriimeiu  of  24  directors,  wlio  hold  weekly 
r eelings  for  the  puiposc  of  examining  petitions,  pre- 
sented lo  them  tor  relief  by  distressed  foreigners.  It 
is  not  only  w iili  money  that  this  societv  relie  ves  those 
vho  are  ohjects  of  its  bounty,  hut  also  with  legal, 
me-dieal,  aiid  religious  ussistanre.  Ry  the  es'ablisli- 
ment  of  this  society,  those  destitute  of  employment 
may  be  provided  wuh  suitable  situations,  the  sick  and 
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indigent  stranger  most  readily  relieved,  the  victim  of 
swindling  or  chicane  protected  from  ruinous  imposi- 
tions, those  desirous  of  returning  to  their  own  country, 
from  age,  want  of  health,  or  other  causes,  furnished 
with  the  means,  and  widows  or  helpless  orphans  pro- 
tected from  misery  and  want.  Mr.  Charles  Murray, 
of  No.  13,  Hedford-street,  Bedford-row,  is  the  secre- 
tary. • 

Refuge  for  the  DestihUCy  Cuper's  Bridge,  Lambeth. 

The  object  of  this  society,  is  to  provide  a place  of 
refuge  for  persons  discharged  from  prison  or  the  hulks, 
for  unfortunate  and  deserted  females,  and  others,  who 
from  loss  of  character  or  extreme  indigence,  cannot 
procure  an  honest  maintenance,  though  willing  to  work. 
The  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grindlay,  No.  3, 
Pratt-street,  Lambeth. 

Society  of  Ancient  Britons, 

This  society  was  originally  established  on  the  1st  of 
March,  17  14,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  her  Royal 
Highness  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  the  ori- 
ginal Patroness,  and  at  that  time  supported  12  poor 
children.  It  at  present  supports  73  boys,  and  25 
girls.  From  the  secretary’s  account  it  appears  that 
991  boys  and  143  girls  had  been  entered  upon  the 
establishment ; of  the  former  002  had  been  appren- 
ticed with  a fee,  147  had  gone  to  sea,  and  l67  to  ser- 
vice. Of  the  girls  82  were  sent  to  service,  and  36  put 
out  apprentices. 

PUBLIC  DISPENSARIES. 

The  dispensaries  in  the  metropolis  are  numerous. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Limehouse,  to  the  west- 
ern of  Mllbankj  and  on  the  north  from  Islington  and 
Somers  Town,  to  the  south  as  far  as  Lambeth;  and 
by  means  of  the  Greenwich  dispensary,  to  Newington 
and  Peckham,  including  a space  of  nearly  fifty  square 
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iniles,  a system  of  medical  relief  is  extended  to  the 
poor,  unknown  lo  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  About 
50,000  poor  persons  are  thus  annually  supplied  with 
medicine  and  advice  gratis;  one  third  of  whom,  at 
least,  are  attended  at  their  own  habitations.  Dr. 
Lettsom  has  been  a distinguished  promoter  of  these 
peculiarly  useful  institutions ; a list  of  which  we  have 
annexed  in  a subsequent  page.  The  following  state- 
ment  of  one.  of  these  will  serve  to  give  a general  idea 
■ of  the  good  effected  by  the  others. 

I State  of  the  Public  Dispensary  near  Carey.slrect, 
April  1j/,  1808. 

Patients  admitted  fmm  its  institution  in  17SJ  to  ,\pnl 
1808,  of  whom  14,767  were  visited  at  their  own  hou^, 
and  687  admitted  as  accidents  and  casualties,  without 
the  usual  forms  of  recommendation 53,286 

1 Dismissed  cured 265 

; Dismissed,  cured  or  relieved,  not  having  returned ’ 

thanks. 

] Discharged  incurable , in« 

I Died.. .V.V.'.  8^ 

I Remain  under  cure 253 


53,286 

. Institution  for  (he  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Contagious 
Fevers. 

This  laudable  instimtion  was  set  on  foot  in  i4ic  year 
1 1802.  A considerable  number  of  persons  have  already 
Ibenefitted  by  it,  and  from  the  liberal  patronage  which 
lit  has  experienced,  great  expectations  are  formed  of 
I its  utiliiy.  T he  house  in  which  patients  are  received 
I is  in  Grays- inn -lane,  near  Battle-bridge. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS, 

IFith  the  Slate  of  Medical  Practice  in  London, 

We  have  already  noticed  the  principal  hospitals  in 
1 this  metropolis ; but,  besides  these,  there  arc  several 
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Others  of  consi  lefishle  magnitude,  viz.  SL  Gcorf^e’s 
Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner ; the  I/oidon  Hos- 
pital, at  Whitechapel ; Middlesex  IJospita!,  in  Ber- 
ner’s-strm ; IVestniinsicr  In/innarj/,\n  Petty  France  ; 
the  I ( ck  Hospital,  in  Grosvcnor-place ; with  several 
more  for  the  admission  of  pregnant  women,  and  other 
classes  of  indigent  persons.  These  numerous  institu- 
tions, we  may  correctly  affirm,  are  the  means  of  pre- 
serving to  the  community  many  thousands  of  its  valua- 
ablc  memhers  every  year;  and,  it  is  certain,  there  it 
in  no  country  sucli  a vast  number  of  benevolent  plans  H 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  almost  wholli^  supported 
bi/  voluntary  donations.  * 

ft  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  with  so  many 
opportunities  for  obtaining  medical  information,  this 
metropolis  is  annually  vis  ted  by  numbers  of  students 
in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine,  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  There  are,  probably,  eight  or  nine 
hundred  students  at  least,  who  come  every  year  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  different  hos- 
pitals and  lecturers ; so  that,  although  this  city  has  not 
the  honour  of  having  a university,  it  contributes  more 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  in  its  practical 
branches,  than  any  other  city  in  the  British  dominions, 
uot  excepting  Edinburgh  itself. 

The  combined  method  of  walking  the  hospitals  and 
attending  lectures,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  much  the  best 
of  any  yet  devised,  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
science  ; and  especially  for  the  formation  of  medical 
practitioners.  Inexperienced  and  timid,  yet  rash  pre- 
i«nders  to  medicine  and  stirgery,  are  not  now,  as  they 
formerly  were,  dispersed  through  country  towns  in  the 
same  abundant  ignorance  ; country  surgeons  have  ge- 
nerally been  present  at,  and  assisted  in  all  the  com- 
mon, and  in  many  of  the  extraordinary  cases  of  sur- 
gical operation.  To  practical  they  have  added  some 
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portion  of  iheorttical  knowledge.  Tlie  lectures  that 
are  read,  as  well  at  the  houses  ot  professors  as  at  the 
hospitals,  hy  men  whose  tried  abilities  have  gained 
them  pre-eminence,  exemplify  and  systematize  lacis, 
greatly  to  the  bttiefit  of  the  stiidtius.  Thus  the  hand 
of  youth  acquires  firmness,  and  the  mind  discrimina- 
tion. True  it  is  that  men  arc  stiil  impcKcd  to  quit 
the  schools  of  experience  too  suddenly,  and  venture 
upon  practices  yet  the  peasant  is  by  no  means  in  the 
same  degree  of  danger,  from  the  almost  total  inability 
of  his  surgeon  and  physi-  ian,  as  he  formerly  was. 

It  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  us  to  add,  that  in 
London  there  are  the  Royal  Colleges  oj  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  the  former  was  instituted  by  Henry  VIJI. 
ay.iih  full  power  to  examine  all  persons  praciuing  p;iy. 
sic  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  The  surgeons 
were  incorporated  by  the  same  king,  in  conjunction 
with  the  barbers,  but  afterwards  as  a separate  com- 
pany, and  during  the  ye.-ir  ISOO,  they  received  a 
royal  charter,  constituting  them  a college.  No  per- 
son can  legally  practise  in  London  as  a physician  or 
a surgeon,  without  a licence  from  these  colleges. 

Though  there  is  also  a Society  oj  vipoihecuries, 
wiih  exclusive  privileges  and  immunities,  any  person, 
however  ignorant,  may  vend  medicines  to  the  public, 
but  tlwse  who  desire  to  have  unadulterated  drugs  tiny 
place  the  most  secure  reliance  on  what  are  sold  at 
Apothecaries  Hall,  in  Klackfruirs.  As  a fact  worth 
Bueniion,  but  much  to  be  lamented,  we  dose  this  ac- 
count with  the  following  notice  rcspeciing  the  state  of 
empiricism  ; viz.  ihai  the  nett  amount  ef  the  stamp 
dtnics  on  quack  medicines  sold  in  lingland  has,  in  some 
years,  anmunted  to  more  than  1 1,0U0/.  sterling,  exclu- 
sively of  a very  large  sum  arising  from  the  duties  on 
empiric  advwfiisemcuts. 
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WORKHOUSES. 

These  receptacles  for  the  helpless  poor  are  very  nu- 
merous ; the  two  following  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable. 

Si.  Mary.le-bone  (Vorkhouse, 

Is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Paddington  New  Road,  near  the  end  of  Upper 
Baker-street.  It  was  built  in  1775,  and  contains  some- 
times  more  than  1000  persons.  This  house,  and  the 
infirmary  adjoining,  as  a parochial  concern,  excite  ad- 
miration. The  work- shops,  wash-house,  laundry, 
wards,  kitchen,  bake-house,  chapel,  and  officers’ 
rooms,  are  excellentlv  suited  to  their  different  purposes. 
Dr.  Hooper,  the  medical  resident,  politely  shews  the 
whole  to  any  medical  or  other  gentlemen,  applying 
to  him  for  the  purpose. 

St,  Martin's  Workhouse,  in  Castle-street,  Leicester- 
Square, 

Occupies  a large  spot  of  ground.  It  was  erected  in 
1772,  when  11,775/.  was  raised  on  annuities  for  the 
building  ofit.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  house 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  churchwardens ; and  it  may 
be  viewed,  on  proper  application  to  the  master  ot  the 
house,  or  to  the  churchwardens,  who,  on  every  proper 
occasion,  readily  gratify  the  curious. 


PRISONS. 

Neu’gate. 

Anciently  the  city  of  London  was  encompassed  by 
a wall,  in  which,  at  proportionate  distances,  were  se- 
veral gates  with  posterns,  resembling  Temple-bar;  f 
through  these  gates,  of  which  Newgate  was  one,  pen-  j 
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pie  passed  to  the  environs  of  the  City.  A goal  is  re- 
corded to  have  stood  here  as  far  bntk  as  1218  ; it  was 
re-edified  in  1422,  apu  afterward  rebuilt  wiih  greater 
strength  and  more  convenience  foi  prisoners  ihan  be- 
fore, and  wnh  a gate  and  p, -stern  for  passengers. 

The  pris'-n  then  ran  tr'ni  tue  north  to  the  south 
side  or  Newgate-street,  with  the  gate  and  postern  be- 
tween the  I arts.  The  debtors  soheiteo  charity  o:  pas- 
sengers from  a grate  on  the  not'h  side.  The  old  build- 
ing was  pulled  down  in  1777,  and  a new  building 
erected  on  the  p-esent  scite.  In  1780,  it  was  almost 
burnt  down  by  the  rioters.  It  has  since  been  restored, 
and  now  presents  a tine  uniform  exterior  to  the  west ; 
consisting  of  two  wings,  the  debtois’  aud  felous’  side, 
with  the  keeper’s  house  in  the  middle. 

The  north  side,  appropriated  to  debtors,  men  and 
women,  consists  of  two  court  yards,  which  arc  far  too 
circumscribed  for  the  numerous  inhabitants.  The 
men’s  court  is  only  4y  feci  6 inches  by  31  fei  t 6,  and 
the  women’s  of  me  <ame  leng'h,  and  a';,out  naif  the 
width.  The  whole  square  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  warils,  which  n>e  three  stories  above  the  pavement. 
The  women’s  yard  is  separated  from  the  men’s  by  a 
wall. 

The  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  called  the  master’s 
side,  the  cabin  side,  from  the  cabin  bedsteads  in  them, 
the  common  side,  and  ihe  women’s  side.  The  apart- 
ments ire  l4  in  number,  all  of  which,  except  one,  which 
occupies  in  length  the  whole  side  of  the  prison,  are 
nearly  ol  the  same  dimendoi's,  23  feet  by  15.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  tf  ese  rooms  is  from  12  to  20 
in  each.  The  largest  r' Kim  is  someiim.es  inhabited  by 
as  many  as  30.  The  deotor’s  side  almost  always  con- 
tains 200,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  300.  The  wo- 
inen  ha\^  two  warns  of  the  same  length,  but  ni  t so 
wide.  During  the  Shrievalty  of  Niessrs  Smith  and 
Phillips,  these  yards,  and  all  uie  wards,  were  repeated- 
ly lime. washed,  and  by  these,  and  other  means,  New- 
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gate  was  changed  from  a loailisome  prison,  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  to  a state  wiiich  m ly 
be  quoted  as  a model  for  all  similar  places.  Water 
is  plentiful,  ventilators  are  introduced  into  every  win- 
dow, and  a general  system  of  cleanliness  has  been 
substituted  for  one  of  the  most  tlisgusiing  filth. 

The  debtors’  allowance  is  fourteen  ounces  of  bread 
a-day,  and  there  are  several  legacies  k ft  to  them,  to  the 
amount  of  5 2l.  bs.  8t/.  a year.  The  Sherilfs  above 
named  established  a fund,  by  which  they  were  etiabled 
to  distribute  a daily  allowance  of  potatoes,  and  other 
necessaries,  to  all  the  poor  prisoners. 

Tables  of  fees,  rules,  and  notices  to  prisoners  where 
they  may  send  their  children  to  school  without  any 
charge,  are  hung  up  in  the  court. 

The  women  debrors  have  two  rooms ; one  the  whole 
side-length  of  the  debtor’s  court,  the  other  much  smal- 
ler; in  these  the  prisoners  are  generally  not  very 
numerous,  though  sometimes  crowded.  Debtors  in 
the  poor  men’s  and  women's  wards,  have  eight  stone 
of  beef  weekly,  without  bone,  sent  in  by  the  shcritis. 
Debtors  on  the  master’s  side  pay  on  going  in  lOs.  Gd., 
eighteen  pence  of  which  is  spent  in  beer  ; the  remain- 
der goes  to  the  ward,  and  helps  to  supply  Goals,  candles, 
and  wood. 

In  the  south  and  south-east  yards,  felons  for  trial 
and  convicts  are  conlined-.  The  state  side,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a yard  the  same  size  as  the  former,  the  rooms 
are  in  general  in  good  condition,  and  are  let  as  single 
rooms  to  the  better  sort  of  prisoners,  whether  felons 
or  petaons  fined. 

In  four  other  yards  felons  are  lodged,  and  in  another 
women  felons,  a wretched  place  in  which  in  three 
wards  are  sometimes  kept  upwards  of  one  hundred 
women.  In  the  north- east  corner  next  Newgate- 
strett,  is  the  condemned  yard,  in  which  are  kept  per- 
sons Under  sentence  of  death. 
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The  prisoners  on  the  felons’  side  amount  from  a 
I hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  in  number.  They 
I receive  fewer  legacies  than  the  debtors  do,  but  poor 
I boxes  have  been  put  up  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Phillips 
. at  all  the  doors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  prison, 

’ which  invite  the  contributions  of  benevolent  strangers. 

This  prison  may  be  visited  on  giving  a trifle  to 
I the  turnkeys,  and  on  performing  a few  acts  of 
« charity  among  the  distressed  prisoners  in  the  several 
; yards. 

The  Poultry  Compter. 

This  Compter,  as  the  name  imports,  is  in  the 
Poultry.  It  is  an  old  brick  building,  very  close,  and 
in  a disgracefully  ruinous  condition.  It  is  about  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  if  nor,  it  is  supposed  it  will 
speedily  tumble  down. 

Gill  spur -street  Compter, 

In  which  at  present  are  kept,  or  ought  to  be  kept, 
all  the  persons  usually  confined  in  the  Old  Poultry 
Compter. 

This  building  derives  its  name  from  the  street  in 
which  it  stands.  It  is  a brick  building,  the  front  cas- 
ed with  stone,  and  looking  to  the  west.  In  1518  there 
was  a prison  in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  belonging  to 
the  sherilTs  court,  for  small  debts.  In  1622  tt  was 
removed  to  Wood-street,  and  called  the  New  Comp- 
ter. This  prison  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, and  rebuilt.  In  1791  it  again  changed  its  situa- 
tion as  well  as  name,  and  it  is  now  called  Gilispur- 
iireet  Ct'mptcr. 

The  north  side  is  occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by 
female  debtors ; on  the  second  story  is  the  gaoler’s 
kitchen;  the  third  story  is  inhabited  by  persons  fined. 
The  south  side  belongs  to  men  debtors.  The  centre 
is  the  gaoler’s  house.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  the  slierilF s office. 

Y 3 
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The  prison  is  divided  into  nine  yards,  appropriated 
to  prisoners  of  dlll’ercnt  descriptions,  belonging  both 
to  the  Poultry  and  the  Giltspur-street  Comp'ers ; debt- 
ors, male  and  female;  felons;  persons  fined;  com- 
mitted for  misdemeanors;  and  vagrants.  The  mas- 
ter debtors  have  two  courts,  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions, ivventy-eight  or  thirty  feet  by  eighteen  or  twenty, 
both  well  supplied  with  water.  The  south  court  has 
seven  rooms.  The  north  court  has  five  rooms,  inha- 
bited by  such  as  have  been  committed  for  small  of- 
fences. 

Cold  and  warm  baths  are  provided,  and  the  prU 
soners  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  them  on  proper  oc- 
casions; and  all  the  rooms  have  fire-places.  The 
chapel,  and  indeed  the  entire  building,  is  the  neatest 
of  all  the  London  prisons. 

Lndgate.  ^ 

This  is  situated  dose  behind  the  last  rr.entioned  pri- 
son, being  part  of  the  same  building,  and  is  appropnat. 
ed  to  debtors,  citizens  of  London.  The  prisoners  were 
brought  to  this  place  in  ITLIf  The  old  Ltidgate,  on 
Ltidgate-hill,  like  Newgate,  had  been  one  of  the  gates 
in  the  wall  that  encompassed  the  city.  This  prison 
is  very  small,  but  has  every  indulgence  and  accommo- 
dation, which  such  narrow  premises  admit  of.  The 
court  is  but  feet  by  U),  but  there  are  two  pumps 
in  it.  i here  are  in  all  eleven  rooms,  of  whicli  one  is 
a hall,  where  the  debtors  associate  in  ihe  day.  There 
is  also  a long  room,  admitting  six  inhabiiatits  ; and 
another  the  women's  ward,  that  admits  two,  and  also 
a small  chapel. 

Here  also  is  a poor’s  box,  to  which  humane  per- 
sons ought  liberally  to  contribute. 

T/ie  King's  Bench. 

This  prison  is  situated  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  at 
the  top  of  Black  man-»uect,  Southwark,  and  as  a place 
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of  confinement  is  of  very  remote,  though  uncertain 
antiquity.  situation  is  healthy,  aiTd  the  space 

which  it  occupies  very  extensive ; within  which  are 
four  pumps  of  spring  and  river  water.  The  rooms  in 
iail  are  22].,  which  measure  each  about  15  or  16  lett 
bby  12  or  13  ; of  these,  eight  are  state  rooms,  much 
.Jarger  than  the  rest,  and  more  commodious. 

A baker’s  shop  and  a butcher’s,  green  stalls,  fish 
istalls,  and  chandler’s  shop,  give  this  place  the  appear- 
iance  of  a p’lbllc  market,  and  the  throng  of  people  con- 
'Stanily  at  j^ay  that  of  a fair.  'I'hc  walls  that  sui- 
rvound  the  King’s  Bench  arc  about  30  feet  high,  and  sur- 
rrounded  by  a c'hevaux  de  [rise ; but  the  liberties, or  rn/er, 
sasthey  ate  called,  comprehend  all  St.  Gt  orpe’s  Fields,* 
Lane  side  of  Blackman-strect,  and  part  of  the  Borough 
IHigh-street,  extcndirg  about  three  miles  round  the 
-jnson.  These  rules  are  purchaseable  after  the  fol. 
.owing  rate:  ten  guineas  for  the  first  hundred  pounds, 
nnd  about  half  that  sum  for  every  hundred  pounds 
afterwards.  Day  rules,  of  which  three  may  be  cib- 
.nined  in  every  term,  may  be  purchased  f.>'r  4r.  Qd. 
he  first  day,  and  3r.  lUr/.  for  the  rest.  Each  also* 
•nust  give  good  security  to  the  marshal.  Those  who 
uuy  the  rules  m ay  take  up  their  residence  any  whcrl 
i/iihin  them.  The  d.iy  rules  only  authttrice  the  pri- 
oner  to  go  out  on  those  days  for  which  they  arc 
.ought.  ’ 

The  Fleet. 

The  king  s prison  of  the  Meet,  on  the  east  side  of 
'leei-market,  is  a large  new  brick  building,  with 
one  siair-cascs,  built  after  the  old  house  was  destroyed 
• y the  rioters  iti  iT8i).  Jt  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
tar  Chamber,  in  Charles  the  Second’s  reign.  From  that 
line  it  became  a place  of  confinement  fot  debtors,  and 
or  such  as  were  liable  lo  be  committed  for  contempt 
f either  of  the  three  courts,  of  ciiaiicery,  of  exchequer, 
nd  of  common  picas. 
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The  entrance  to  this  prison  is  by  a passage  imme- 
diately into  a court,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  place  on  one  side,  and  is  bounded  by  a htgh  wall 
on  tne  other,  ending  in  a chevaux  de  /rise.  Passing 
through  the  lobby,  you  enter  another  court,  which  also 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  prison,  which  is  sixty 
yards  long,  and  surrounded  also  by  lofty  walls.  In 
this  court  ihe  prisoners  amuse  themselves  with  tennis, 
skittles,  &c.  It  18  all  one  building,  but  consists  of 
four  divisions  of  equal  length ; first  the  basement  floor, 
into  which  there  is  a descent  of  several  stone  steps; 
here  are  the  kitchen,  wine,  and  beer  cellars,  and  also 
fou’-teen  apartments  for  prisoners,  which  have  a dun- 
geon-like  appearance  in  the  passage,  but  have  outlets^ 
fnto  the  large  court.  The  first  floor  is  ascended  by 

stone  steps,  and  contains  two  tap-rooms,  fourteen  rooms 

for  prisoners;  'and  the  chapel:  the  second  floor  con- 
sists  of  a coffee-room,  and  twenty-two  rooms  for  pri- 
soners; the  third  of  twenty-seven  ropms— in  this  di- 
vision is  the  infirmary  : the  fourth  floor  contains 

twenty-seven  rooms.  These  four  floors  are  called 
galleries,  having  passages  which  run  the  whole  lengh 
tofthe  building.  The  measure  of 
teen  feet  and  a half,  by  twelve  and  a half.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  fleet  is  usually  between  tvvo  and 
three  hundred.  There  is  no  prison  allowance  here,  but 
there  are  various  donations  from 
quer,  chancery,  and  common  pleas,  from  the  difftren 
companies  of  London,  and  from  private-  individuals. 

Sters  may  remove  themscives  from  any  other 
prison  to  this,  for  the  expence  of  six  or  seven  pounds 
During  the  quarterly  terms,  when  the  court  sits,  pri- 
soners on  pVmg  five  shillings  a-day,  and  on  giving 
security,  are  allowed  to  go  out  when  they  please,  and 
there  is  a certain  space  round  the  prison,  called 
The  Rules,  in  which  prisoners  may  live  on  furnishing 
two  good' securities  to  the  warden  for  their  debt,  and 
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.icir  c?ebis  to  the  warden.  The  Rules  extend  only 
•om  Fieei-market  to  the  London  colTec-liouse,  and 
-•om  Ludgaic-hill  to  Fleet-lane,  so  that  lodgings  are 
;ad  and  very  dear.  Within  the  walls  of  the  prison 
tiere  is  a yard  for  walking  in,  and  a good  racquet- 
-round.  ^ 

Charitably-disposed  persons  ought  liberally  to  con. 
libute  to  the  poor’s-box,  placed  on  the  pavement  on 
i«e  easiern  side  of  Fleet-market;  all  the  mom  y so 
■Itccied  being,  as  we  learn,  fairly  and  judiciously  dii- 
-buied  among  objects  of  real  charity. 

7 he  Savvy. 

'The  Savoy  is  in  a court  in  the  Strand.  The  build- 
«s  belonging  to  this  place  are  extensive,  and  run  at 
«e  back  ol  Somerset-House,  nearly  down  to  the 
. names.  Some  years  ag^-ihcy  were  barracks  for  the 
ddiers,  but  are  now  very  ruinous,  and  mostly  umn- 
icbitcd.  There  is  in  the  Savoy  court  a stone  chapel, 
in  the  prisoners  l.avc  worship  in  the  gaol. 

'The  place  of  continement  is  a military  prison,  prin- 
Wwly  lor  deserters ; but  impressed  men,  convict  lol- 
t:rs  before  transpoitation,  and  olfenders  from  the 
uards,  arc  sometimes  lodged  here.  Deseriers  are 
■:pt  here  previously  to  their  being  sent  to  their  rcei- 
Ejnts  tor  correction.  ^ 

'The  prisoners  were,  a few  years  ago,  allowed  only 
ir-peiicc  a day ; their  allowance  is  now  increased, 
^ they  can  mess  together.  This  gaol  was  some 
cars  ago  m au  unhealthy  condition,  but  it  is  now 
jjch  improved,  and  is  as  healthful  as  most  prisons 
1 be  expected  to  be.  ^ 


The  Cold  Uath  jicldi  Penitentiary  House. 

IThis  house  is  const  ructed  on  the  p'an  of  the  late 
r.  Howard,  and  may  be  considered,  buh  in  con- 
uction  and  discipline,  as  a real  experiment  made 

w'*?  P‘'‘fciples  on  convicted  telons  and  bar- 
neu  oftenders. 


Xhe  building  is  situated  in  Cold  Bath  fields,  in  a 
healthy  situation.  It  cost  the  county  of  Middlesex 
between  70  and  80,000/.  and  its  yearly  expences  arc 
about  7000/.  It  was  first  opened  in  1794,  and  was 
at  first  designed  only  as  a kind  of  Bridewell. 

This  prison  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  moderate 
height.  On  entering  it,  after  passing  the  first  gate, 
is  the  governor’s  house  on  ihe  r.ght,  which  stands  m 
the  middle  of  a large  green  yard  ; on  the  left  are  the 
works,, ops,  where  the  pris  nets  are  at  work.  The 
visitor  is  here  rt^minded  of  the  character  of  this  prison, 
whicli,  different  from  most  others  in  Londm,  is  a 
house  of  industry.  Further  on  is  the  office,  in  which 
the  business  of  the  prison  is  transacted,  and  a com- 
mittee room;  and  ihe  best  chapel  belonging  to  any 
prison  in  the  metropolis.  The  cells  are  218  ; each 
being  8 feet  3 inches  long,  and  6 feet  3 inches  wide 
Six  yards,  each  having  iwo  rooms,  of  ihe  size  of  two 
cells  where  iwo  peoph'  arc  lodged. 

Tlic  ill  Ycpi'ie  into  which  this  iiousc  h3u  rallcn  in 
the  vears  1799  and  1800,  added  to  a small  similarity 
of  fo'.m,  occasioned  ii  to  receive,  from  popular  odium, 
the  nam^  ol  the  Bastile  ; and  it  is  clear,  from  the  re- 
port which  the  committee  of  the  house  of  common! 
made  in  1800,  and  from  recent  lepresentations,  iha* 
abuses  liave  crept  into  ihe  government  of  this  prison 

It  is  also  clear  that  it  has  been  mts-appropnaied 
It  was  built  for  the  correction  and  reformation  o 
persons  legally  convicted  of  crimes ; but  the  magts- 
trates  have  been  used  to  send  suspected  persons  here 
while  under  examination,  and  confine  them  closer 
to  the  cells ! also  to  commit  others  here  before,  ant 
for  trial!  and  even  debtors  have  been  received  intc 
this  prison.  These  nais-applicaiions  of  the  prison  have 


pivcu  rise  to  a j — , 

we  bear  willing  testimony,  from  what  we  have  sect 
of  it,  that  if  used  for  the  purposes  only  for  which  n 
was  built,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  obnoxious. 


very  just  clamour  against  it,  but 
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There  are  other  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  such  as 
’'iie  New  Prison,  Clerkenwcll,  Tothill-fidds  Bride- 
veil,  to  which  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  pro- 
‘isionally  commit  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  guilty 
■f crimes;  the  Borough  Compter,  in  Tooley-street, 
applied  to  felons  and  debtors,  a horrid  place;  ihe  New 
iJaol  in  the  Borough,  for  the  county  of  Surry,  on  the 
>^p  of  which  is  frequently  exhibited  the  dreadful 
^oectacle  of  public  executions.  Also, 

The  Marshalsea, 

A gaol  of  great  antiquity,  situated  near  St. 
ireorge’s  church,  in  the  jlorough,  and  consists  of 
iiflerent  divisions  of  buildings,  very  old  and  disgrace- 
ililly  ruinous. 

Spun^htg-Houses. 

Besides  the  public  prisons  belonging  to  the  coun- 
vy,  there  are  numerous  provisional  prisons,  kept  by 
hheriffs’  officers,  railed  lock-up  houses,  where,  for  a 
cew  shillings  per  itay,  a debtor  may  re.nain,  either  till 
fce  has  found  means  of  paying  his  debt,  or  go  into  a 
mublic  prison,  when  the  writ  against  him  becomes  re- 
iiarnable.  The  abuses  in  these  snungiug-housei  have 
ween  rectified  by  the  salutary  regulations  of  Messrs. 
I'lmith  and  Phillips,  the  present  sherilTs. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  public  spectacles  in  London  may  be  classc 
as  follows : 

Musical  Performances. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music. 

The  Concert  of  Ancient  Music. 
Harrison’s  and  Barihclemon.’s  Vocal  Concerts. 
Other  occasional  Concerts. 

IPinler  Spectacles.  . 

The  Italian  Opera. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Fashionable  Institution,  Argyle  Street. 

The  Royalty  Theatre. 

Astlcy’s  Theatre,  in  Newcastle  Street. 
Masquerades  at  the  Pantheon  and  other  places. 

Summer  Spectacles. 

Haymarket  Theatre. 

Sadler’s  Wells. 

Amphitheatre  of  Arts  (Astlcy’s.) 

The  Royal  Circus. 

Vauxhall. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  PROFESSORS. 

The  love  of  music  is  become  so  prevalent,  among! 
all  ranks  of  society  throughout  the  metropolis,  that  t 
judge  from  appearances  one  might  be  led  to  suppos 

Griiri  visac’d  war  had  smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front. 
And  now, 'instead  of  motuiting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 

He  caper'd  nimbly  in  a ladv’s  chtimber, 

To  the  lascivious  ploasing  of  a luta. 
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III  adclilion  to  the  customary  conctris,  there  are  se- 
veral  others  instituted,  and  private  musical  panics 
are  almost  without  number.  To  supply  the  demand 
for  novelty,  which  this  general  propensity  creates - 
the  town  is  inundated  with  new  compositions,  and  as 
tmust  necessarily  he  the  case,  where  there  is  so  much 
^mpention  for  profit  and  fame,  vanity  continually 
?mi»takesiMclf  for  ability,  and  those  whom  nature  never 
iJcstined  for  any  higher  office  than  to  shake  a fiddlc- 
Mtick,  or  sing  a ballad,  urjalushingly  exhibit  them- 
leelves,  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  composition.  This 
Vudden  growth  of  weeds,  however,  has  not  choaked 
'he  genuine  produce  of  taste  and  genius,  and  we  can 
Doastof  many  composers  of  very  eminent  abilities. 

• n the  list  of  vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  we 
liiay  congratulate  the  public,  in  possessing  numerous 
srofessors,  of  tare  and  excellent  talents. 

First  on  the  list  of  English  dramatic  comnosors, 
ttands  the  veteran  Shield,  who,  wuh  a taste  and  sim- 
I'hci  y unvitiattd  by  the  affectation  of  the  times,  still 
, olds  the  decided  superiority  in  public  csiimation,  to 
irhich  his  productions  so  justly  ntiflc  him,  Mr. 
JJavy,  a pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr  Maz- 
inehi,  and  Mr.  Auwood,  have  a'so  exhibited  talents 
t.iat  give  them  honourable  claims  to  the  reputation 
■ hey  have  acquired.  Mr.  Reeve  has  generally  hit 
le  dujI'c  t.iste  in  low  comedy,  and  Mr.  King,  Mr. 

lock,  and  Air.  Coni,  have  not  unfiequentiy  been 
-jccesstul.  ^ •' 


At  the  tahan  opera,  the  works  of  Winter,  who 
as  lately  left  England,  have  been  received  wuh  the 
non  Hattenng  approbation;  but,  f r some  time  past, 
othing  new  has  been  produced,  excep,  a few  songs 
i no  tm,.oriance,  interspersed  in  old  operas.  Bunchi, 
lough  a man  of  esteemed  ability,  and  sound  musical 
nowledgc,  has  not  been  very  succcss'ul.  in  his  late 


z 
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The  sublimer  compositions  of  the  oratorio,  are  little 
suited  to  the  frivolity  of  modern  times,  and  conse- 
quently few  candidates  for  fame  have  appeared  in 
this  department  of  the  art.  Dr.  Busby  has,  however, 
directed  his  studies  this  way,  and  not  altogether  un- 
worthily. 

Dr.  Callcott,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Smith,  Mr,  P.  King,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Attwood, 
Mr.  Horseley  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  have  produced  some 
excellent  glees. 

First  in  the  class  of  composers  for  the  piano  forte, 
ranks  the  celebrated  Clementi,  who  by  the  originality 
of  his  genius,  struck  out  a- new  path,  which  has  given 
a direction  to  all  subsequent  compositions  in  this 
Branch  of  the  art.  His  works  are  in  the  highest  ere- 
dit  throughout  Europe.  The  productions  of  J.  B. 
Cramer,  a pupil  of  this  great  master,  manifest  con- 
summate talents,  cultivated  in  the  best  school.  Mhielflc 
is  a man  of  acknowledged  ability,  but  as  bis  ideas 
seem  to  be  formed  more  as  chance  bronght  them  into 
his  mind,  than  as  good  taste  and  good  judgment 
directed  in  the  choice  and  application  of  them,  they 
are  not  greatly  calculated  to  produce  delight.  Maz- 
zinghi,  GraclT,  and  F.  Lanza,  rank  among  the  prin- 
cipal composers. 

Female  Singers. 

Pre-eminent  as  a vocal  performer,  stands  the  ini- 
mitable Billington.  The  magic  swceiness  of  her 
voice,  the  perfection  of  her  execution,  the  judicious 
variety  and  classical  style  of  Iter  decorations,  the  de- 
licacy of  her  taste,  and  her  sound  knowledge  in  tnusic, 
at  once  confirm  her  superiority  over  .ill  compeiitors. 
Catalan!  possesses  an  t xitaordinary  compass,  power, 
and  Eexibiiity  of  voice  ; her  siyle  of  execution  is  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  and  its  rapidity  can  hartlly  he  sur- 
passed  by  a performer  on  any  instrument.  Her  ta-- 
lents  are,  however,  more  calculated  to  excite  surprize, 
than  to  touch  the  feelings,  and  the  preference  she  ob- 
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ijjned  for  R shon  liine  over  ihc  more  classical  Bil- 
liogton,  arose  from  strong  prepossession,  the  force  of 
twvdty,  and  a temporary  absence  of  discrimination, 
in  the  public  mind,  between  theatrical  action  and 
lability  to  sing.  Mrs.  Dickons,  within  a few  years, 
has  made  sucli  progress  in  her  profession,  as  reflects 
:the  highest  ciedit  on  her  talents,  and  we  may  de- 
ccidedly  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  English  opera. 
)Madam  Diisseck  has,  we  fear,  by  no  means  advanced 
tkht  reputation  she  liad  so  justly  acquired,  by  ventur- 
idog  on  the  Italian  stage,  to  the  tnagniiude  of  which 
hher  voice  is  quite  unequal,  and  the  indolence  of  her 
istyle  by  no  means  adapted.  In  a concert  room  she 
lis  sure  to  delight.  NTrs.  Mountain,  Miss  Parke,  Mrs. 
iAshe,  Madam  Htanchi,  Mrs.  \'aughau.  Miss  Grig- 
llieiti,  Mrs.  Bland,  and  Mrs.  L'ston,  maintain  their 
saccusiomtd  creuit  with  the  public,  and  Storace  still 
(.obtains  some  credit,  as  a comic  singer.  Miss  Bolioa 
•and  Miss  Lyons  possess  very  promising  talents. 


Gentlemen  Singers. 

Braham  continues  to  receive  the  applause  with 
twhicli  his  exertions  h.ave  been  so  succestfully  crowned, 
and  his  abilities  would  entitle  him  to  the  highest  ad- 
I miration,  it  he  did  not  so  constantly  sacriflee  true 
I taste  to  a desire  to  please  the  ignorant.  N ithing  is 
I more  eas)  for  a m.an  with  hi;  power  of  execution,  than 
I to  luld  a protusion  of  wh  it  is  falsely  termed  ornament ; 
■ and  he  theretore  ought  to  di'pise  it.  With  moresim- 


phciiv,  lie  would  be  rar  more  worthy  o.*^  admiration. 


Imleuen’s  \oice  has  scareelv  evei  been  matched  for 
powir,  extent,  and  riituuss;  its  natural  compass  is 
U Id  and  manly,  ,,iul  his  iai/.ei:a  is  delightfully  sweet 
and  harmonious.  No  man  equals  him  in  the  true 
liiiiglish  song,  and  he  fif;quently  acquits  himself  in  a 
manner  to  ixc.te  the  surprize  and  appr.  bation  of  the 
loveis  of  a more  elevated  style.  Naldi  made  his  de- 
but in  this  country,  as  principal  biilVo  at  the  opera,  and 
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■was  received  with  the  applause  justly  due  to  his  dis- 
tinguished merit.  As  a comic  performer  he  is  un- 
rivalled,  and  his  abilities  as  a musician  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  His  voice  is  full, 
manly,  and  sonorous ; he  introduces  his  decorations 
wtih  excellent  skill,  judgment,  and  refined  taste,  and 
his  vis  comica  is  at  times  perfectly  irresistible.  Siboni 
sings  with  elegance,  and  has  great  facility  of  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Harrison  has  long  enjoyed  great  reputa. 
ti(jn  as  a tenor  singer;  and  Bartleman,  Sale,  Knyvett, 
Nield,  Bellamy,  Vaughan,  Elliott,  Evans,  Leate,  and 
C.  Taylor,  are  received  with  much  approbation. 

Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte. 

dementi,  though  he  now  no  longer  exerewes  his 
taleni^s^  in  public,  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
best  judges  in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  most  masterly- 
performers  that  ever  lived.  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  a finish- 
ed execution,  adds  the  profound  judgment  of  a mu- 
sician, and  the  delicacy  and  expression  of  a man  of  ex- 
quisite stile  and  refined  taste.  He  is  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  all  our  public  performers  on  this  instrument. 
Woe:fle  plays  with  the  hand  of  a.master,  but  he  wants 
feeling,  and  more  frequently  reminds  us  of  difficulties 
than  of  excellencies.  Field,  (another  worthy  pupil 
of  Clementi,  and  who  has  left  England,  for  a short 
time,  for  St.  Peiersburgh,)  is  a young  man  of  pre- 
eminent abilities ; he  touches  the  instrument  with  the 
fire  of  genius,  and  the  delicacy  and  expression  of  true 
sensibility.  His  return  will  be  an  acquisition  to  his 
country.  Neaie,  F.  Lanza,  Haigh,  Dance,  &c.  have 
very  considerable  reputation. 

On  the  Organ. 

S.  Westley, C.Wcstlcy,Greaiorex,  Russel,  Attwood, 
&c.  &c. 
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Violoncello. 

Lindley,  Ashley,  Smith,  CoIIard,  Mason,  Ely. 
Violin. 

V'iolti,  Weichscll,  Yanicwicz,  Cramer,  Spagnioletti, 
iJsrthclemon,  Raimondi,  Salomon,  Ashley,  Moun- 
.ain.  Ware,  Shaw,  Venua,  Owens,  Betts,  &c. 

Flute. 

Ash,  Monzani,  Saust,  Weidner,  Parke,  Sharp,  &c. 
Oboe. 

Harrington,  Griesbach,  Ling,  &c. 

Cliirinct. 

iMahon,  Cramer,  &c. 

Bassmin. 

Holmes,  Mackintosh  and  Lyon. 

The  whole  of  the  above  performers  are  men  of 
rminence,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
into  their  particular  excellencies. 

.ylcadcnij/  of  Ancient  Music,  (.dl  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.) 

This  concert  claims,  from  the  priority  of  its  founda- 
ion,  the  first  place  in  our  observations  on  the  various 
sublic  concerts  established  in  London. 

So  early  as  the  year  itlO,  several  eminent  com- 
lostrsand  performers  in  London  concerted  a plan  for 
he  study  and  practice  of  ' ocal  and  instrumental  music, 
vhich  being  immediately  supported  and  encouraged 
v>y  persons  of  the  first  rank,  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  institution. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this  im- 
proving and  laudable  project,  were  the  scientific  Dr. 
Jjlm  Christopher  Pcpusch,  the  ingenious  composers 
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Mr.  John  Lamcrt,  Galliard,  and  Mr.  Gates,  gentle- 
man of  (he  king’s  chapel. 

The  society  was  instituted  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  the  first  subseription 
was  only  half  a-guinea.  The  performances,  assisted 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapels  royal  and  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  were  received  with  the  warmest  approba- 
tion, and  the  Academy  was  not  only  countenanced  by 
the  greatest  masters  then  in  this  country,  among  whom 
were  Handel  and  Geminiani,  but  it’s  library  became 
enriched  by  the  manuscript  compositions  of  Abbati, 
StefFani,  and  Antonio  Lotti,  who  from  time  to  time 
transmitted  to  the  society  their  valuable  donations. 

The  Academy  continued  to  flourish,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Pepusch,  till  the  year  1732,  when  Mr. 
Handel’s  oratorio  of  Esther  was  performed  by  the 
academicians.  The  high  applause  with  which  that 
piece  was  received,  first  gave  the  composer  the  idea 
of  performing  oratorial  compositions  during  Lem.  In 
the  same  year,  there  being  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  members  and  Mr.  Gates,  master  of  the 
chapel  boys,  they  were  withdrawn;  when  Dr.  Pe- 
pusch, at  the  instance  and  cxpcnceof  the  academy,  un- 
dertook to  educate  four  boys.  To  support  this  new 
charge,  the  number  of  the  Academicians  was  increas- 
ed. and  the  annual  subscription  augmented  to  one 
guinea  and  a half. 

Till  the  year  1737,  it  had  not  been  usual  to  admit 
ladies ; when  it  was  resolved  that  each  member  should 
have  the  right  to  introduce  them.  The  Academy 
dertved  an  additional  eclat  from  this  laudible  reso- 
lution, and  continued  to  flourish,  under  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  till  the  year  1732,  when  it  received 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  that  great  theorist 
and  most  respectable  character. 

The  Academy  s Jon  after  assumed  more  ©f  the  form 
of  a publtc  concert ; eminent  singers,  and  solo  instru- 
mental performers,  were  engaged  ; in  consequence  of 
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which  the  subscription  was  again  advanced,  and  the 
number  of  concerts  dimivished.  In  this  state  it  long 
remained,  and  the  band  was  successively  led  by  Mr. 
Trudway,  a gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  Mr. 
David  Richards,  and  f4r.  Barthelemon. 

In  February,  i785,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  laws  and  regulations  formed  since  the 
institution,  and  to  prepare  a new  code,  agreeable  to 
the  original  intention  of  its  founders  ; which  was  con- 
firmed in  March  following,  by  a general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers. 

In  September,  1786,  the  society  removed  from  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  to  Freemason’s  Hall; 
where,  in  1788,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  ladies  as  sub- 
scribers; and  alxiut  this  time  the  orchestra  was  much 
improved.  But  the  subscriptions  falling  short,  it  was 
resolved  to  contract  the  performances,  and  to  place 
them  more  fully  under  the  direction  of  some  protes- 
sional  gentleman  of  sminence. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  Dr. 
Dupuis,  were  severally  nominated,  when  the  com- 
miitic  evinced  its  judgment  by  choosing  the  former 
gentleman,  whose  experience  as  a conductor  of  musi- 
cal pt  rformances,  certainly  rendered  him  the  mest 
eligible  of  the  three  respectable  candida'cs. 

Under  the  direction  of  t:iis  gentleman,  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Academy  continued  with  increasing  cre- 
dit, till  the  year  179-,  when  it  was  determined  to 
raise  the  subscription  to  five  guineas  per  annum,  and 
the  orchestra  was  still  further  improved. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  Academy  returned  to  its  for- 
mer station,  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  where, 
till  his  death,  it  continued  to  flourish  under  the  direc- 
tion ef  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  number  of  performances  for  each  season  are 
usually  eight.  They  commence  in  January,  take 
place  once  a fortnight,  and  each  is  divided  into  two 
acts.  The  present  subscription  is  four  guineas. 


• RO  CON’CEKT  Of  ancient  iMt'SIC. 

I n conformity  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  modern  com, 
positions,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  occasion- 
ally introduced;  which  certainly  give  an  attractive 
diversity  to  the  bill  of  fare ; but  it  must  in  candour 
be  allowed,  that  the  conductor  and  performers  never 
display  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  in  their 
execution  of  the  works  of  the  good  old  masters;  the 
true  spirit  of  which  they  feel  and  communicate  to 
their  audience. 

The  vocal  performers  for  the  last  season  were  Miss 
Tennant.  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  James,  Elliot,  Master 
Smith,  Messrs.  Sale,  Leeie,  Gore,  Page,  ^ec.  to  whose 
performance  is  occasionally  added  that  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison. The  band,  which,  though  not  numerous,  is 
select,  is  led  hy  Mr.  Shaw  ; and  among  the  principal 
instrumental  performers  arc  Mr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Ling, 
and  .Mr.  Holmes. 

Concert  oj  /Incicnf  .l/wwV,  Hanovcr-sqitare. 

The  concert  of  ancient  tmisit  (at  present  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  appellation  of  tlic  King’s  Con- 
cert) is  a branch  that  seceded  from  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  is  held  in  the  great  room  Han- 
over-square.  It  generally  commences  in  February, 
and  continues  weekly  lill  the  end  of  May.  Tlic  per- 
fornunres  are  on  a Wednesday.  Six  directors,  cho- 
sen from  among  ihc  nobility,  select  in  turn  the  pieces 
for  the  night,  and  regulate  all  its  principal  concerns. 
1 he  leading  feature  of  its  rules  is  the  utter  exclusion 
of  all  modern  music.  So  rigid  are  its  laws  on  this  head, 
that  no  compi.si'iuns  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
can  be  performed  there,  without  the  forfeiture  of  a 
considerable  sum  from  tlie  director  of  the  night,  which 
has  only  happened  twice  since  the  present  establish- 
ment. Two  obvious  consequences  result  from  this 
exclusion  : the  want  of  ibat  variety  and  relief,  which 
might  be  produced  by  a judicious  mixture  of  ancient 
aiuJ  modern  composition,  and,  what  is  much  more  to 
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,tc  Umcnted,  the  cruel  and  impolitic  discouragement 
)f  living  genius. 

The  vocal  performers  are  always  of  the  first  class, 
-md  are  liberally  paid.  Among  them  at  present  ate 
'VIrs.  Billiiigton,  Miss  Tennant,  Madame  Bianchi, 

^ Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Banleman,  Mr.  W.  Knyveit,  Mr. 
isaJe,  &c.  The  choruses  are  ably  supported,  and  the 
;aand,  consisting  of  performers  of  excellence,  is  con- 
I'Jucted  by  Mr.  Greaiorex,  and  led  by  Mr.  F.  Cratner, 
nvho  succeeds  his  late  father  in  that  department,  and 
fvhose  rising  genius  and  maturing  judgment  highly 
qualify  him  for  so  respectable  a situation. 

Harrison’s  and  Barileman's  Focal  Concerts. 

These  excellent  concerts,  which  were  originally 
undertaken  and  conducted  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
vCnyvett,  at  the  Great  Rooms,  Hanover-square,  were, 
he  winter  before  last,  after  being  dropped  for  some 
ivears,  resumed,  for  the  second  season,  at  Willis’s 
SRoonis,  St.  James’s,  with  all  their  former  attractions. 
TThe  plan  of  the  performances,  agreeably  to  the  title 
ander  which  they  are  now  conducted  in  Hanover- 
i.quare,  includes  but  a small  portion  of  instrumental 
music  ; but  that  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  by 
he  charming  vocal  cUbns  of  Mrs.  Ash.  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
?Miss  Griglietti,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Bartleman,  Mr. 
LCharles  Kny v<  tt,  and  other  singers  of  first-rate  tx- 
icellcnce.  The  bill  of  fare,  in  general,  constats  of 
niirs,  glees,  duets,  and  other  pieces  in  parts,  in  the 
choice  and  performances  of  which  the  parties  con- 
ccerntd  acquit  themselves  with  a correctness  of  judg- 
ment and  refinement  of  taste  which  cannot  but  ciiarin 
every  Inver  of  good  vocal  music,  and  which  has  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  the  undertaking.  These  cancers 
commence  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning 
of  March  ; are  atrunded  by  the  first  people  of  fashion, 
I and  att  continued  weekly  lor  six  weeks  or  two  months. 


'i02  OPbKA  HOliSf, 

Tlie  subscription  is  nearly  at  ilie  rate  of  half-a-guinea 
per  night. 

OPERA  HOUSE. 

This  inagnificfnt  theatre  (situated  at  the  lower  end 
pf  the  west  side  of  the  llaymarkpi)  was  originally 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  at  the  l>eginnii.)g  of  the 
late  century,  and  was  first  opened  in  April,  1705,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  for  the 
exclusive  performance  of  Italian  operas.  In  the  year 
1720,  a plan  was  adoptetl  for  a more  regular  and  cer- 
tain support  pf  the  undertaking,  than  that  of  the  casual 
attendance  of  the  public  ; and  a fund  of  50,000/.  was 
raised  by  subscription,  of  which  sum  1000/.  was  con- 
tributed hy  liis  majesty,  George  the  First ; and  the 
concern,  under  tlie  arrangement  of  a governor,  de- 
puty-governor, and  twenty  directors,  vvas  called  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  To  render  the  design  as 
complete  as  passible,  not  only  the  first  vocal  per- 
formers, but  a lyric  poet,  and  three  of  the  best  com- 
posers titen  in  Fiuiopt,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  this  country,  were  soon  afterwards  en- 
gaged, vi/.  Handel,  Attilia,  and  Bononcini. 

Supported  by  the  talents  of  these  illustrious  mas- 
ters, ihc  opera  long  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  the  first  musical  judges.  The 
man.agers,  since  that  lime,  have  been  muliifarous. 
Aiessrs.  (7wcn,  M‘Sw'iney,  Hoddicc,  the  Earl  of 
Aliddicsex,  Mr.  Handel,  Signora  Venisci,  Altssr.s. 
Crawford,  Veaies,  Gordon,  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Fiobari, 
Alessrs.  Brooks,  0‘Rcillv,  Sir  John  Gallini,  Airs. 
Trenchard,  Aiessrs.  Taylor,  and  Waters  late  Gould. 
About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  the  theatre  was 
burnt  dow'n,  but  was  immediaidy  rebuilt  on  tlie  same 
sue. 

The  construction  of  the  house  was,  however,  neither 
cleg.uit  npr  coiivenieiu,  and  the  boxes  were  so  irrtgu- 
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' arly  formed,  as  to  rtnder  the  appearance  of  the  theatre 
>V  no  means  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  general  impreiston  of  its  defects  induced  Mr. 
'Taylor  and  Mr.  Jewell  to  new  model  the  interior  of 
' he  building,  and  emploved,  about  seven  years  ago, 

N.VIr.  Marinari  to  design  a plan  of  improvements  after 
he  form  of  one  of  the  best  theatres  in  Italy.  His  plan 
i»was  approved  of,  and  the  alterations  left  entirely  to 
' '.lis  management. 

In  the  execution  of  Mr.  Marinart’s  design,  the  in-  ' 
itcnial  part  6(  the  house  suffered  a complete  change  ; 
c:ach  tier  of  boxes  wa»  enlarged,  and  rendered  uni- 
orm  wi  h the  others  The  entrance  of  the  pit  was 
icentiered  more  elegant  and  commodious.  Indeed 
csvcrv  part  of  the  theatre,  except  the  stage,  received 
ull  ihe  improvements  the  genius  of  the  arist  could 
)4Uggest,  and  the  labour  of  the  mecbanic  perform,  to  i 

!»dd  mag  iificence  and  accommodation  to  this  superb  * 

itdtfice. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  these  alcera'ions 
Cook  place,  that  the  stage  was  not  relmilt  at  the  other 
rsnd  of  tlie  house,  as  the  chasm  which  now  remains  be- 
icween  Charlcs-sirect  and  the  upper  end  of  the  theatre 
icould  have  given  a great  extent  of  •t.tge-room,  by 
which  the  in.  St  splendid  exhiltiticns  might  have  been 
ipcrformcd  with  that  convenience  and  cflcct  the  pre- 
>«eut  stage  will  scarcely  admit  of.  i 

With  the  exception  of  a good  s'age,  the  opcrn-housc  , 

may  now  be  tairly  tanked  among  the  first  buildings  in  j 

; the  country.  j 

The  present  form  i>f  the  boxes,  together  wiih  the  ' 
lelVect  of  its  ornamental  beauties,  creaic  the  most  lividy  | 
images  of  grandeur  tn  tlie  mind  of  the  auditor.  I he 
•fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painic  i in  companments,  a t 

stiver  gmtiiid  with  hro.ctl  gold  frames.  'Flic  sVvera!  * 

licis  arc  distinguished  fro.n  each  other  t)V  a difference’  ' 
iu  the  ornamenis  in  the  centre  of  the  comparuneuts.  f 

In  the  second  tier  rhcse  ornaiuents  consist  of  Ncn-  , 
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Dciphin..  Sea 

Wraths  of  flowers,  sustained  by  Cherubs : Leopards 
Lions,  Griffins,  &c.  are  the  supporters  of  the  fourth’ 

of  rhlThird°^  correspond  with  those 

loJnr‘!.°‘"‘^  presents  a sky,  in  which  the  flame  co. 
Jour  predonimates.  TJie  coup  d'a^il  of  the  wliole  is 
nch  and  magi.ihcent,  and  considerably  surpassing 
5 former  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  housi 
MUan  ‘liinensions  of  the  great  theatre  at 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  elegant  theatre,  we  subjoin  the  di. 
mensions  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  it.  The  stage 
IS  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  the  wall  to  the  orchestra, 
and  eighty  feet  in  breadth  from  wall  to  wall,  and  forty! 
SIX  feet  across  from  box  to  box. 

hroin  the  orchestra  to  the  centre  of  the  front 
boxes,  the  pit  is  sixty-six  feet  in  length  and  sixty.five 
in  breadth,  and  contains  twenty-one  benches,  besides 
^ passage  rooms  of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  goes 
round  the  seats,  and  down  the  centre  of  the  pit  to  the 
orchestra.  The  pit  will  hold  eight  hundred  persons ; 
price  of  aclmibsion  half-a-guinea. 

Jn  altitude,  the  internal  part  of  the  house  is  fifty, 
five  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  dome. 

There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes,  and  each  box  is  about 
seven  feet  in  depth,  and  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  hold  six  persons  with  ease,  all  of 
whom  command  a full  view  of  the  stage.  Each  box 
has  Its  curiains  to  enclose  it  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  Neapolitan  theatres,  and  is  furnished  with  six 
chairs,  but  are  not  raised  above  each  oilier  as  the  seats 
of  oiir  English  Tlieatres.  The  boxes  hold  near  nine 
hundred  persons,  and  the  price  of  admission  to  them 
ishalf-a-guinea. 
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The  gal/ery  is  fony-two  feet  in  depth,  sixty-two  in 
breadth,  and  contains  seventeen  benches,  and  holds 
eight  hundred  persons ; price  of  admission  five  shil 
lings. 

The  lobbies  are  about  twenty  feet  square,  where 
yomen  attend  to  accommodate  the  company  with  cof- 
ee,  rea,  and  fruit. 

The  great  concert-room  is  ninety-five  feet  lontr 
|Orty-!ix  feet  broad,  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  is 
stted  up  in  the  first  style  of  elegance. 

The  suhjeeti  from  which  the  operas  of  this  house 
re  generally  comp-  xed  being  classical,  and  founded 
n the  heroic  anions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ad- 
'Titot  the  most  beautiful  architectural  scenery,  as  well 
<s  those  romantic  views  and  clear  atmosohere  pe- 
uhar  to  the  Greek  isles  and  Italy.  U'here  genius 
^nd  erudition  are  united  in  a scene-painter,  he  hat 
very  opporrumty  from  Muh  subjects  to  give  the  pub- 
c the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  the^torial  art, 
^r.  Marinari.  from  being  a naiive  of  Ital^  and  we'l 
ducated  in  all  the  customs  of  foreign  iheairca,  to- 
cether  with  a classical  mind,  Ins  displayed  some  of 
iP  hnest  spec  mens  of  scenc-painting  know-n  to  the 
ublic ; indeed,  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  grand 
ibject^s,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most  splendid  icc- 
terv  that  can  adorn  a theatre. 

Formerly  the  opera  performers  were  not  only  all 
a lans,  or  nearly  so,  but  consisted  of  the  best  that 
aly  coiild  furnish.  Latterly,  however,  dancing  ha. 

greatly  pi  evaded  as  to  have  threatened  to  triumph 
'cr  the  more  refined  and  noble  art  of  music.  To 
ow  time  for  the  performance  of  ballets,  operas  which 
iginally  consisted  of  three  acts  have  been  reduced 
two;  and  a ballet  is  now  often  extended  to  a ereater 
than  an  act  of  an  opera. 

Among  ihe^  present  vocal  troop  we  find  the  name. 

i-ollim,  Rovedino,  Morclli,  Righi.  Braghetti. 
ramezam,  Morandi,  Ca(derini,  and  liiancbi.^ 
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The  ballet-master  is  Mr.  Boisgirarcl,  and  the  prin- 
cipal dancers  Mons'ciir  Vesiris,  and  Monsieur  am 
Madam  De  Hayts,  in  each  of  whom  we  find  a grac< 
of  attitude,  and  an  agility  of  action,  which  form  spe 
cimens  of  the  first  degree  of  excel'ence  in  their  art. 

The  instrumental  hand  has  generally  be:  n csteemet 
the  best  in  this  kingdom;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  ob 
serve,  that  our  countrymen  Itave.  in  this  departmen 
of  musical  performance,  attained  the  liighest  degrei 
cf  accuracy  and  execution  ; and  i >•  ' nly,  originallj 
speaking,  kept  pace  with  tlie  best  performers  of  ital) 
and  Germany,  l>ut  in  many  instances  have  exceedei 
them.  The  leader  of  the  band  is  Signor  Guglielmi 
who  is  a correct  and  spirited  performer. 

The  opera  usually  opens  for  the  season  in  Decern 
her,  and  continues  its  representations  on  the  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  of  every  week,  till  June  or  July.  Tht 
doors  open  a quarter  before  six,  and  the  performanc 
begins  at  seven. 

Persons  may  walk  from  the  pit  or  boxes  behind  thi 
scenes  during  the  performance. 

FASHIONADIJi  INSTITUTION,  ARGYLU  STREET. 

The  fanciful  elegance  with  which  the  internal  part 
cf  this  building  are  fitted  up,  reflects  tlie  highest  ere 
die  on  the  taste  of  Colonel  Greville,  the  founder  o 
the  Institution,  from  whose  design,  and  under  whosi 
direction,  the  whole  has  been  executed.  From  th 
following  description,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  thi 
general  edcct. 

The  entrance  and  lobbies  are  ornamented  with  co 
rinthian  pillars,  and  illuminated  with  gilt  lamps.  Oi 
the  ground  floor  are  three  spacious  supper  rooms;  th 
first  of  which  is  of  a grey  colour,  hung  with  tcarle 
drapery ; the  paper  of  the  second,  is  a stone-colou 
and  green  trellis,  and  the  drapery  is  a rich  salmoi 
colour,  lined  with  pea-green;  the  third,  though  no 
so  superb  as  the  former,  is  fitted  up  in  a correspond' 
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. ing  style,  and  tlie  whole  arc  brilliantly  illuroinatcd 
1 wiih  gla  s and  Hill  lamps  and  chandeliers.  The  grand 
t saloon,  which  i-  employed  boih  lor  the  purpose  of 
. itheatrical  reprt-sciuation,  and  as  a ball-r  om,  jg  of 
an  oblong  form,  with  tilipiical  terniinarions.  On  each 
! i*idc,  and  over  ihe  entrance,  are  thr' c tier?  of  boxes 
.amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  about  four  and  twenty’ 
TThe  .'irst  range  above  the  ground  tier  is  ornanie.  tcd 
with  eleg  uit  antique  bas  reliefs  in  bronie  ; the  upper 
uier  is  of  icihcriai  blue,  decorated  with  scrolls  in  stone 
ccolour,  and  botn  are  inclosed  with  rich  gold  mould* 
imgs.  Ocer  each  box  is  a beau  iful  circula  .ir 
.:hjndclier,  with  cut  glass  pendens:  thedraprr-.  arc 
of  scarlet,  and  the  suppone  s beiween  the  . . . ■ .e* 
ipresent  the  Reman  axe,  and  lasces  in  bronttc  a.  J. 

-At  the  opposite  end  are  the  orchestra  and  stage,  er 

which  IS  the  f llowing  appropriate  motto,  “ SMcitit 
.ucunda  oblivia  The  walls  o*  the  middle  space, 

which  IS  of  an  ample  sue,  are  superbly  ornam.  n ed 
•with  ranges  of  C.  rinihian  piliar'.  representin  p r- 
diyrv,  with  capitals  of  gold.  On  the  imerined.ate 
oanneis,  which  are  surrounded  with  borders  o(  blue 
and  gold,  are  bis  reliefs,  in  stone  colour,  as  large  a» 
ife,  the  subjects  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
rurposc  for  which  they  are  employed.  Oti  each  side 
rf  ihii  magniheent  room  are  tiers  of  benches,  cover, 
::d  with  scarlet,  over  which  are  suspended  eight  su- 
Jcrb  gl^asi  chandeliers,  and  the  whole  internal  space  is 
narked  out  with  chalk,  in  the  most  fanciful  manner. 
1,-oniiguoiis  to  this  are  a refectorv,  painted  with  land- 
scapes and  wreaths  of  Howers,  and  a billiard-room, 
'ttted  up  with  singular  neatness.  On  the  other  side, 

'«  a spacious  chamber  appropriated  to  cards,  the  ciel- 
ng  of  which  is  richly  p.unied,  and  the  windows  arc 
mug  with  scarlet  drapery.  Adjoining  thi?  is  a small 
partment,  called  ilie  blue  roi  m,  dt  corated  in  tlie 
Ti'  if  ■ 1*'"^'  elegant  style.  The  drapery  ti 
' 'got  olue,  and  the  sophas  with  which  the  room  i< 
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compleiclf  surrounded,  are  all  of  the  same  colour; 
the  walls  are  ornamented  with  much  fancy,  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  furniture,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cicl- 
ing,  which  reprt'cnts  ihe  open  sky,  is  an  eagle,  sus- 
pending a chandelier  of  bronze  and  gold.  In  short, 
the  whole  building  is  fitted  up  in  a manner  the  most 
Buperb-and  tastefid  that  can  be  conceived.  The  first- 
rate  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  en- 
gaged, and  theatrical  representations,  concerts,  balls, 
Hnd  masquiradcs,  alrernately  succeed  each  other  irt 
elegant  variety.  No  cxp'tice  is  spared  to  render  this 
at  once  tlie  most  splendid  and  commodious  place  of 
amusement  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription amongst  the  principal  nobility,  for  whose  use 
it  is  exclusivelv  established.  Procul  este  Profani  ! 

The  terms  of  subscriptions  arc, — ladies  ItJ  guineas; 
gentlemen  12  guineas;— a lady  and  unmarried  daugh- 
ter Ifi  guineas. 

The're  is  a naiional  concert  in  agitation,  in  which 
the  composition  of  English  composers  alone  will  be 
performed  by  English  professors. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  whole  building  an 
artist  saloon,  where  all  sorts  of  works  of  genius  may 
be  displayed  to  the  proper  pations. 

DRURY. LANE  THEATRE. 

At  a qvtartcr  after  1 1 o’clock  at  night,  Feb.  24,  1800, 
this  splendid  Theatre,  the  most  magnificent  perhaps  in 
Europe,  was  enveloped  in  Hames,  and  in  less  than  one 
hotir  and  an  half  the  whole  was  an  immense  heap  of 
ruins.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  this  melan- 
choly catastrophe  was  o.casioncd  hv  accident.  In  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  discovery  of  it, 
ibe  fire  spread  in  one  unliroken  Hamc  over  the  whole 
of  the  immense  building,  extending  from  Brydges- 
strcei  to  Drury-lane,  and  displaying  a pillar  of  lire  not 
less  than  450  feet  in  breadth.  T he  rapidity  of  the 
«ames  was  such,  that  before  twelve  o'clock  the  whole 
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of  the  interior  from  tlic  cxiremiiy  of  the  boxes  in 
Brydgcs-street  to  the  b.ick  of  the  stage,  including  a 
ncwly-erected  building  fo  the  scenes,  was  in  one  tre- 
mcndtious  bla/e.  Neither  the  burning  of  the  Opera 
House,  nor  of  Coveni-girden,  nor  the  late  fire  at  St. 
James’s,  can  be  compared  in  terrific  grandeur  with 
this  dreadful  conHagration.  The  bui  di>  g of  this  The- 
atre cost  200, 0001.  ; and  the  immense  property  of  all 
sorts,  in  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  dtcoraiions,  mu- 
sic, instruments,  plays,  &c.  of  wh  eh  nothing  was 
saved,  nearly  amounted  to  the  same  sum.  The  ward- 
robe alone  was  valued  at  40,000l.  The  whole  insur- 
ance did  not  exeted  -15,0001. 

The  stage  was  a hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  se- 
venty five  feet  wide,  and  for'y-five  feet  between  the 
Stage  doors. 

The  pl.in  of  the  late  Theatre  includ'd  an  area  of 
nCO  feet  ill  length,  KiO  in  breadth,  and  measuring 
from  the  subs’ ratum  to  the  roof,  122  feet.  *Jt  was 
railed  nn  the  site  of  the  old  hou'c,  ;,nd  opened  in  the 
year  n<Jl.  I here  were  four  tiers  of  boxes,  a pit,  and 
two  galleries,  with  a number  of  private  boxes,  ranged 
on  Cich  side  the  pit,  and  constructed  so  as  to  attbrd  a 
•perfect  view  of  the  stage,  and  yet  c nceal  the  occupiers 
from  observation. 

The  pit  was  51  feet  in  length,  and  4(i  in  bicadih, 
had  ‘Jj  rows  of  benches,  and  was  so  well  constructed 
that  those  near  the  orchestra  commanded  as  unin  er- 
t upted  view  of  the  whole  stage,  and  tlie  avenues  to  it 
were  very  commodious  and  sate. 

NEW  THE.4TRE  ROYAL, 

CO  VENT-G  ARDEN. 


On  the  night  qf  ihc  20th  of  Scpiemher,  1S03,  the 
UU’  theatre  was  in  a few  hours  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
on  Monday  the  I8ih  of  September,  1809,  the  niesenr 
magnihcent  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
one,  was  opened  to  the  public. 
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The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  this  build- 
ing  was  began  and  completed,  is  almost  unexampltd  ; 
the  workmen  having  l)een  employed  on  it,  little  more 
than  10  months  from  its  beginning  to  its  final  comple- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  public. 

The  principal  front  of  this  grand  building  faces 
Bow-street,  the  centre  of  which  is  embtliished  with  a 
teirasiyle  portico  of  the  Grecian  doric  older,  sui- 
moiinted  by  a well-proportioned  pediment,  under 
which  are  the  principal  eni ranees.  In  the  hanks  be- 
tween the  poriico  and  the-  wings,  are  three  arcades 

which  also  lead  to  eniraiicts;  above  them  are  three  win- 

dows,  the  dres-sings  ot  which  are  peculiirly  charac- 
teristic ; and  over  those  windows,  in  the  stuation  or 
the  architrave,  which  in  these  parts  is  omitted,  are 
two  long  panncls  of  sciilpiure,  both  designed  by  John 
Flaxman,  Esq.  R.  A.  and  executed  by  him  and  G. 
Rossi,  Esq.  R.  A.  The  piece  on  the  north  ''f 
portica,  which  is  thooiie  nearest  Long  Acre,  is  a tine 
represeotation  of  the  ancient  dram?.  In  tlie  centre 
the  two  great  fathers  of  the  Greek  comedy,  Ar.sto- 
phanes  representing  the  old,  and  Menander  the  new 
comedy,  arc  seated  ; with  Eschy  lus,  the  father  of  the 
Greek  tragedy.  The  two  looking  towards  the  Roriico  , 
are,  Aristophanes  and  Menander;  facing  them,  1 halu 
presenting  he.self  with  her  crook  and  comic  mask  ; 

behind  her,  are,  Polyhymnia,  or  Polymneia,  playing  on 

ihc  greater  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the  lesser  lyt®* 
the  long  pipes,  and  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  dramatic 
action  and  pantomime.  These  are  succeede  > 
nymphs,  governirg  and  attending  the  winged  hoi se 

pLaLs.  ^The  oilier  poet  looking  from  the  portico  is 
/Escvlus,  holding  a scroll,  and  attentively  contemplating 
Minerva,  or  Wisdom,  who  is  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
Between  them  is  Bacchus  leaning  on  a young  favvn, 
and  behind  Minerva  stands  Melpomene  or  Tragedy. 
Next  arc  two  furies,  with  snakes  and  torches,  pursuing 
Orestes,  who  is  supplicating  Apollo  for  protection. 
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Apoilo  is  driving  his  quadriga;,  or  four-hoise  chariot. 
The  other  sculpture  repri  sc  nts  the  modern  drama.. 
Shakspeare  is  seated  in  the  centre,  or  place  of  honour  ; 
his  seat  is  surrttundtd  bv  comic  and  tragic  masks  and 
the  lyre,  to  repiestnt  his  sersatile  poweis.  He  i> 
raising  his  righi  hand  in  the  act  of  calling  up  some 
of  his  principal  characters  before  him  ; as  Caliban, 
Ferdinand,  IVIiranda,  Prespero,  Ariel,  Hecate,  I^ady 
Macbeth,  the  dead  bodies  of  Duncm  and  Macbeth. 
Near  Shakspeare,  is  Milton  c mempla'ing  Ur.inia,  as 
described  by  himself ; he  is  attendci  by  hgutes  frora 
his  masque  of  Comus,  and  Samson  .Agonistes.  In 
the  svings  of  ihc  principal,  between  the  ant*,  are  two 
niches,  ihe  one  on  the  iioith  conta'niiig  a tine  statue  of 
Comedy,  with  her  crcnik  and  mask,  by  Flaxman  ; and 
the  southern  niche.  Tragedy,  wiili  her  appropriate 
symbols,  by  Rossi. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  boxes  is  under  the 
grand  portico  m How-s'rett,  from  whence  you  ascend 
a noble  (light  of  stone  stairs  embellished  with  Ionic  co- 
lumns, the  shafts  of  which  are  of  scagliola,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  r chest  marble.  Grecian  lamps,  of  a most 
t legani  stupe,  arc  suspended  between  the  columns; 
you  then  enier  ibe  Hrst  saloon,  which  is  of  excellent 
proportion,  decorated  with  pUisters,  and  paintings  in 
chiarti- sciiro,  lepreseniing  basso  rilievos  of  subjects 
taken  from  ihe  drama.  In  the  cenire  of  th.s  apart- 
ment stands  a fine  -tatue  ')(  Shakspeare,  rather  larger 
than  life,  by  Rossi,  gr.iicfully  casting  his  lobts  around 
him,  and  looking  forward  with  a conicmplativc  .air  ; 
to  the  right  you  tmer  the  lobby  of  the  lower  cin  ie  cf 
boxes  ; or  go  on  lo  the  saloon,  tor  retrcshn'tnts,  at 
the  back  of  the  baskei-hoxes. 

The  interior  ot  the  house  presents  a novel,  grand, 
and  imposing  effect.  The  lower  boxes  arc  ornamented 
with  Greek  freis,  and  ihe  upper  boxes  with  foliage  cf 
honey-suckles.  'I'lie  proscenium  is  simple  and  digni-* 
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ficd;  ail  elliptical  arch  of  the  width  of  the  stage  springs 
from  each  side  from  two  pilasttrs,  sufficiently  high  to 
admit  of  the  gallery  visitors  seeing  the  stage,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  arch,  close  before  the  green  curtain,  is  sus- 
pended a bcauiitul  scarlet  drapery,  with  a Grecian 
border,  tastefully  suspended  in  tlie  antique  style. 

The  boxes  are  supported  by  cast  iron  pillars,  gilt, 
and  the  house  is  illuminated  with  the  most  elegant  cut 
glass  chandeliers,  that  perhaps  were  ever  seen.  No 
boxes,  except  two  small  ones  up-stairs,  between  the  two 
pilasters,  are  sull’ered  to  intrude  on  the  stage.  The 
private  boxes  arc  all  in  one  circle,  and  the  two-shilling 
gallery  immediately  above  them,  which  is  a commo- 
dious well-arranged  situation  ; the  onc-shilling  gallery 
consists  of  live  circular  recesses,  the  remainder  of 
which  are  the  slips,  and  these  are  not  so  open  or  plea- 
sant as  those  in  the  old  house,  but  they  are  far  more 
handsome  in  appeal  ance  from  the  house. 

The  pit  is  spacious,  commodious,  easy  of  access 
by  flaps  in  the  seats,  and  from  its  great  descent  a bel- 
ter sight  is  obtained  over  the  seats  in  front  than  in  any 
other  pit  yet  arranged. 

The  drop-scene  represents  an  elegant  temple  devot- 
ed to  dramatic  poetry,  and  contains  statues  of  poets, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  drama, 
among  whom  Shakspeare  is  conspicuous.  The  whole 
of  the  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations,  of  this 
magnifitent  theatre,  are  in  the  first  styk  , and  do  the 
big  test  honour  to  the  artists  who  designed  and  execu- 
ted them,  among  the  principal  of  whom  are,  Phil- 
lips, Richards,  Lupino,  Grieve,  Ilollogan,  Capon, 
&c. 

Ill  every  lobby,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
bouse,  a-'c  wairr- pipes  and  cocks,  oi  a consi- 
derable diameter,  for  preventing  the  spreatling  of 
a fire,  winch  could  soon  be  extinguished,  as  the  pro- 
prietors intend  always  to  have  a guard  of  skilful  and 
able  firemen  on  dury. 
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The  aiituors,  performers,  ariisti,  macfianists,  dress- 
makers, See.  of  this  theatre,  are  of  the  first  excellence 
Mr.  Harris,  who  has  been  long  known  and  hignly 
esteemed  as  a dramatic  caterer,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  son,  is  considered  as  the  head  tf  the  establUh- 
I rnent ; Mr.  Kemble,  who  is  also  a proprietor  of  a con- 
siderable share  in  the  pn  perty,  is  the  stage-manager, 
and  also  the  principal  p.  rform'  r of  tragic  and  heroic 
parts.  The  rest  of  the  male  performers  of  this  housc 
need  only  to  be  named  to  know  their  rcspectis  e excellen- 
cies, and  the  desire  of  the  propnttorsto  gratify  the  pub- 
lic, by  engaging  first  rate  talent  in  c'ciy  departnient. 
Among  the  chief  Performers  are,  .Messrs.  Kemble, 
C.  Kemble,  Cooke,  Munden,  Fawcett,  tmery,  J ines| 
Blanchard,  Murray,  Brunion,  Liston.  F.arLy,  Sim- 
mons, Incled  n,  Taylor,  Creiswell,  C aremont,  Bo- 
logna, Grimaldi,  &c.  &c. 

The  females  are,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  British  Melpo. 
mene  ; Mrs,  C.  Kemble,  Aiiss  Norton,  Airs.  H. 
Johnston,  Airs.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Airs.  Liston! 
Mrs.  St.  Leger,  Aliss  Bristow,  Airs.  Dickons,  Aliss 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Davenport,  Airs.  Clark. 

The  doors  open  to  the  public  at  half  past  five, 
snd  the  performances  commence  at  half  past  six. 

The  price  of  idmissi  m is— Boxes  7s.  half  price 
3s.  od.  Pit  4s.  half  price  ^s.  h wer  Gatlery  2s  half 
price  Is.  upper  Ga  lcry  Is.  Tiie  lialf  price ‘com- 
menccs  at  the  end  of  ihe  third  act  of  the  piay.  which  is 
pncrally  a little  after  eight  o’clock.  iM.iccs  for  the 
boxes  may  be  previously  eng.a^cd  on  p.aying  the  smail 
tee  ot  one  shilling  in  the  morning  at  the  box  office, 
but  places  arc  often  engaged,  for  a favourite  piece, 
more  than  a week  before  liand. 
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Dseu  as  a Su.mmek  Theatre  for  English 
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Raymond,  s(agf-managcr ; Mess.  Jolinston,  Duveton, 
Maihews,  Palmer.  Russell,  Powell,  Holland,  De 
Camp,  Wewitzer,  Pliillips,  Hoin.G.  Smith,  J.  Smith, 
Wrench,  a new  performer,  from  Rath  ; Knight,  Pen- 
ley,  &c.  ^ 

The  principal  females  are,  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs. 
Mountain,  Miss  Duncan,  Miss  Mellon,  Miss  Kelly', 
Mrs.  Maihews,  Mrs.  Edwin,  Mrs.  Rland,  Mrs  Oreer’ 
Miss.  Ray.  ^ ’ 

The  prices  of  admission  are,  boxes  6s.  second  price 
3s.  Pit  3s.  6d.  second  price  2s.  gallery  2s.  second  price 
Js.  upper  gallery  Is.  second  price  6d.  the  perform- 
ances begin  at  half  past  G o’clock.  The  second  price 
commemes  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  play, 
which  is  geneially  a little  after  eight  o’ch  ck,  places 
for  the  boxes  may  be  engaged  for  any  future  night,  at 
the  box  ofiite  in  Exetcr-sireet,  by  paying  Is.  either  at 
the  time,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the  places  on  entering 
the  house. 

Theatre. Royal  llaymarket. 

This  theatre,  thongli  not  so  elcgnm  and  spacious  as 
either  of  the  winter  houses,  is  fitted  up  in  a neat  and 
tasteful  style,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a numerous 
audience.  1 he  patent  by  winch  it  is  held  was  for- 
merly granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  f oote.  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  latc  Mr.  George  Cdman,  the  father 
of  the  present  proprietor.  It  is  opened  during  ilie 
summer  months,  for  the  representation  of  play's  and 
English  operas.  The  term  of  its  patent  cxiend's  from 
the  15tli  of  May  to  the  lotltof  September. 

Tnis  house  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes,  a pit,  and 
two  galleries.  1 he  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is 
five  shillings  ; to  the  pit  three  shillings;  to  ihe  hrst 
gallery  two  shillings;  and  the  sicond  g-.i.eiv  one 
shilling.  Tlie  doots  are  open  at  six  o’clock,  and  the 
performance  begins  at  seven.  Half  price  is  no;  taken 
at  this  theatre. 

The  Royalty  Theatre,  U'clklo}>e-square. 

Tliistlieatre was  biultbysuhscriptionaboiif 
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of  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer,  by  whom  it  was  for 
some  time  afierwa  ds  conducted.  Tlie  proprietors, 
however,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a p'atent,  or  licence, 

, {or  the  intended  performances,  the  undertaking  failed, 
and  the  house,  afier  being  kept  open  a season  or 
two,  was  shut.  It  was  lately  occupied  by  the  com- 
, pany  who  performed  at  the  Circus  previously  to  that 
. theatre  being  burnt  down,  iu  August,  isOj. 

Sadler's  Wells. 

This  theatre  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Isling- 
iton,  the  amusements  of  which  are  limited  t > the  re 
[presentations  of  burleitas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  rope  or 
vwire-dancing,  tumbling,  and  other  feats  of  activity,  and 
lhad  iis  origin  in  the  saliibrieus  qualities  so  well  fatned 
ffor  extraordinary  cures  effected  in  certain  diseases; 
tthe  concourse  of  visitors  had  induced  the  proprietors  to 
lhave  music  at  the  house,  and  concerts  arc  constantly 
performed  there;  but  which  at  the  reformation  was 
stopped  up  by  the  authority  of  government,  to  check 
tthe  impositions  of  the  priests  of  the  priorv  of  Clerken- 
rwcll ; who  extorted  money  from  the  people  by  mak- 
ing them  Irclicvi'  that  the  virtues  of  the  water  pro- 
I ceded  from  the  i flicaey  of  their  prayer..  The  well, 
however,  being  closed,  the  place  declined,  the  music 
• ceased,  and  the  virtues  of  the  waters  grew  out  of  rt- 
•incmbratice.  In  the  year  lt)83,  one  ot  th.  labourers 
of  Mr.  Sadler,  a surveyor  of  the  highways,  who  had 
lately  rebuilt  the  music  hou'c  there,  discovered,  as  he 
was  digging  in  the  garden,  the  once  celebrated  well, 
(now  under  the  st.ige  of  this  theatre)  the  water  of 
which  is  of  a terrug'iious  taste,  resembling  that  of 
rPtinbiidge,  but  not  so  strong  of  ihe  steel.  Here  iMr. 
-Sadler  rr  newed  the  former  diversions  of  the  s[>ot,  and 
engaged  posture  masters,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers, 
whose  jx'rformances  were  generally  in  the  open  air, 
and  witliout  any  expeuce  to  the  visitins,  unless  they 
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volunteered  their  sixpence  a piece  to  any  favourite 
exhibition.  These  amusements,  which  were  at  first 
but  a secondary,  now  became  the  principal  induce- 
ment to  the  puolic  to  visit  Mr.  Sadler,  who,  thus  en- 
couraged, raised  a temporary  theatre,  which  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  after  his  tleath  the  property 
got  into  the  possession  of  a Mr.  F.  Forcer,  a musician 
and  vocal  composer ; at  whose  decease  it  was  con- 
ducted by  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  a barrister,  and 
managed  these  amusements  till  the  year  1730,  when 
he  died  in  an  advanced  age.  It  was  then  taken  by 
Mr.  Rosomon,  who  rebuilt  the  premises,  and  made 
his  fortune  by  the  concerns.  He  afterwards  built 
Rosomon’s-rovv,  and  other  bouses  in  the  parish  of 
Clerkenwell. 

During  this  gentleman’s  management,  the  public 
paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  for.  an  admission 
to  the  theatre,  and  received  a ticket  which  entitled 
every  visitor  to  a pint  of  wine. 

From  Rosomon,  the  theatre  descended  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  (now  living,  but  very  old)  who  gave  a 
share  of  the  property  to  his  son,  and  had  also  for  a 
partner  Mr.  King,  the  comedian,  of  Drury-ianc 
Theatre^  who  had  the  management  of  the  stage  for 
several  years  ; at  that  time  Mr.  Dihdin  (father  of 
the  present  gentleman  of  dramatic  fame)  was  poet 
laureat  of  the  place.  When  Mr.  King  retired  from 
the  concern,  Mr.  Wroughton,  Mr.  Siddons  (husband 
of  our  Melpomene,)  Mr.  Hughes,  and  a Mr.  Coates, 
purchased  shares  of  the  property,  and  in  those  hands, 
with  various  success,  it  continued  some  years,  during 
many  of  which  the  average  profits  were  five  thousand 
pounds  a year — one  year  above  seven. 

Three  years  ago  all  the  old  partners  except  Mr. 
Hughes  sold  out,  and  the  firm  is  now  Huglies,  Dib- 
dins,  Reeve,  Andrews,  Burfort,  and  Garnold.  Messrs, 
Thomas  and  Charles  Dibdin  have  a half  of  the  pro- 


irsrty,  the  other  half  is  between  the  four-named  gen. 
■cmen.  Previous  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin  having  a 
jncern  in  the  house,  he  was  employed  as  a writer, 
■id  produced  fifteen  pieces,  which  were  successful 
i.ediums  of  attraction  to  the  Wells. 

1 His  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  now  fills  hissitua- 
an  as  a writer,  and  is  al  o stage  manager  ; he  has 
: therto  been  very  happy  in  the  choice  and  treatment 
his  subjects  for  public  entertainments. 

'When  Mr.  Dibdin  bought  into  the  property,  w’b 
uderstand  Sadler’s  Wells  was  nearly  a losing  scheme, 
;st  from  his  exertions,  and  the  liberality  of  the  ar- 
ttngements,  such  attractions  were  attached  to  the 
reaire,  that  have  rendered  the  establishment  near  five 
"ousand  pounds  a year  better  than  it  was  at  the  time 
ills  purchase. 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  present  proprietors 
jseven  thousand  pounds,  and  their  annual  income  h.is 
sherto  been  upwards  of  twelve  thousand.  The 
.ghtly  charges  ot  the  house  are,  to  a performer  fifty- 
■ veil  pounds. 

I Under  the  new  proprietors,  the  house  has  received 
;any  tasteful  and  judicious  improvements.  It  opens 
'I  Easter- Ml  nday,  and  is  continued  six  nights  in  the 
eek  during  the  summer  season.  The  price  of  ad- 
ission  to  the  boxes  is  four  shillings  ; to  the  pit  two 
illings;  and  to  the  gallery  one  shilling.  'I'lic  doors 
e opened  at  half  p.ist  five,  and  the  performances  be- 
m at  half  past  six.  No  half-price  is  taken. 

Asl/ej^’i  Amphitheatre,  near  If'estm/nster-bi  idge. 

This  theatre  is  situated  in  the  Westminsier-road, 
-•ar  the  bridge,  and  stands  on  the  very  ground  cn 
Inch  Mr.  Asiley,  senior,  formerly  exhibited  fc.ats  of 
irseinanship,  and  other  amusements,  in  the  open 
r ; the  success  and  profits  of  which  enabled  him  af- 
rwards  to  extend  liis  plan,  and  erect  a building. 
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whicli,  from  the  rural  cast  of  the  internal  decorations, 
he'  called  ihc  Rot/ai  Grove.  In  tlm  theatric  structure, 
stage  exhibitions  were  given,  while,  in  a circular 
area,  similar  to  that  in  the  late  theatre,  horsemanship, 
and  other  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  were  continued. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  accidently 
burnt  down  j aficr  which,  the  late  theatre  was  erected 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Ami>liillicatre  of  Arts. 
This  building  was  likewise  consumed  by  fire,  and  on 
the  same  site  Mr.  Astley  has  erected  a theatre,  which 
displays  superior  elegance  to  either  of  his  former 
houses ; and  from  the  encouragement  the  public  have 
given  his  elfons,  it  is  likely  to  continue  a favourite 
place  of  entertainment.  The  building  contains  two 
tier  of  boxes,  a pit,  and  gallery. 

This  theatre  always  opens  on  Easier  Monday  ; and 
its  amusements  continue  till  October  or  November. 
The  prices  of  admission  are  four  shillings,  two  shil- 
lings, and  one  shilling.  The  doors  open  at  half  past 
five,  and  the  performance  begins  at  half  past  six. 

Mr.  Astley  has  lately  obtained  a licence,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  erect  a theatre 
within  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  has 
chosen  his  spot  in  Wych-sireet,  near  the  Strand,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  the  two  winter  theatres; 
where  he  has  built  a house  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
same  kind  of  diversions  which  characterises  the  Am- 
phitheatre of  Arts.  A theatre  of  the  same  kind  has 
lately  been  erected  in  Tottenham- street,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and  a licence  granted  to  Mr,  Saundcrji 
for  the  same  kind  of  performance. 

Royal  Circus,  Si.  George's  fields. 

This  theatre,  situated  near  the  turnpike,  in  Black- 
friar’s-road,  St.  George’s-fields,  was  built  about  the 
year  1778.  Ji  was  originally  undertaken  in  favour  of 
a Mr.  Hughes,  a riding-master  of  considerable  abilities) 
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id  itvho,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dibdin,  conducted 
for  some  time  with  considerable  success,  as  an  exhi- 
tion  of  ballets,  pantominits,  and  horsemanship,  on 
e same  plan  as  As: ley’s  Amphitheatre.  Jtwasun- 
•rtunately  burnt  down  in  August  1803  ; but  is  now 
•orbuilt  with  great  enlargements,  and  opens  at  the 
f jual  time,  with  a great  display  of  taste  and  ornament. 

I'uuxhall  Gardens, 

This  delightful  and  much  frequented  place  of  sum- 
'«er  amusement,  which  lias  so  long  been  the  resort  of 
loe  gay  world,  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
.ondon,  on  the  south  side  of  Lambeth.  It  was  for- 
serly  little  more  than  a tea  garden,  enlivened  with 
•nstrumental  music;  but  its  lural  beauty  and  easy  ac- 
cess rendered  it  so  much  frequented,  that  the  proprie- 
;or  was  encouraged  to  speculate  on  public  patronage, 
nnd  determined  to  augment  the  atir.ictions  by  the  in- 
rroduction  of  vocal  music.  'I  iit>e  gardens  are  bes.u'i- 
ul  and  extensive,  and  contain  a vaiiety  of  walks,  bril- 
liantly illuminatid  with  variegated  coloured  lamps, 
terminated  with  iramparetu  paintings,  and  disposeil 
i.'iih  so  much  taste,  that  tiny  produce  an  eiuhaming 
'licet  on  fiist  entering  tlie  gaiden.  Facing  the  west 
:oor  is  a large  and  supeib  orchestra,  decorated  with 
profurion  of  lights  of  surious  colours. 

The  whole  cdilii  c is  of  wood,  painted  white  and 
’ ■loom  colour.  The  ornaments  are  piaistic,  a eom- 
■osition  something  like  pl.iis  er  of  Pans,  but  only 
.;nown  to  the  ingenivius  areimect  who  designed  and 
uuilt  this  beautiful  object  ot  admiration.  Intincw  ca- 
her  the  musical  entei  taiiinienis  are  performed  here  by 
t select  band  or  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
brmers.  At  the  upper  o.tnmity  of  this  orchestra,  a 
■■cry  fine  organ  is  erected,  anu  at  the  toot  of  it  are  the 
eats  and  desks  for- the  musicians,  placed  in  a stini- 
irctilar  form,  leaving  a vacaiiry  at  the  front  tor  vocal 
ocrtorniets.  Ti,c  concert  is  opened  with  instrumental 
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music  at  eight  o’clock,  which  having  continued  about 
half  an  hour,  ihc  company  are  entertained  with  a song; 
to  these  are  added  several  other  songs,  with  sonatas’ 
or  concertos  between  each,  till  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment, which  is  generally  about  eleven  o’clock, 
though  the  company  seldom  leave  till  midnight,  or 
early  in  the  morning. 

A curious  piece  of  machinery  has  of  late  years  been 
exhibited  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  edges,  which  is 
announced  at  ten  o’clock  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  situ- 
ated in  a hollow,  on  the  left  hand,  about  half  way  up 
the  walk  (already  described  ;)  by  drawing  up  a cur- 
tain, is  shewn  a most  beautiful  landscape,  in  perspec- 
tive, of  a fine  open  hilly  country,  with  a miller’s  house, 
and  a water-mill,  all  illuminated  by  concealed  lights; 
but  the  principal  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a casl 
cade  or  water-fall. 

The  exact  appearance  of  water  is  seen  flowing 
down  a declivity,  and  turning  the  wheel  of  the  mill, 
it  rises  up  in  a foam  at  the  bottom,  and  glides  away. 
This  moving  picture,  attended  with  the  noises  of  the 
cascade,  has  a very  pleasing  and  surprising  effect  on 
both  the  eye  and  ear.  About  ten  o’clock  the  curtain 
is  drawn  up,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes let  down  again. 

Fronting  the  orchestra  is  a large  pavillion  of  the  com- 
posite  order,  which  particularly  attracts  the  eye  by  its 
size,  beauty,  and  ornaments.  It  was  built  for  his  late 
royal  highness  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.  The  dif- 
ferent boxes  and  apartments  of  these  gardens  arc  adorn- 
ed with  a vast  number  of  paintings,  many  of  which 
arc  executed  in  the  best  style  of  their  respective  thea- 
tres. The  labours  of  Hogarth  and  Hayman  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  , 

Hayman  has  chosen  his  subjects  from  the  works  of 
Shakespeare;  but  as  the  pictures  are  too,  numerous  to 
be  particularized,  we  leave  them  and  their  merits  for 
the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
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The  grove  is  beautifully  illuminated  in  the  rvoniny 
with  about  fifteen  thousand  gla'S  lamps,  which  e,httiT 
among  the  trees,  and  produce  a brilliant  eiVect. 

In  cold  or  rainy  weatljcr,  on  account  of  sheltering 
I the  company,  the  musi  al  pert ’tmers  is  in  a great 
I room,  or  rotunda,  whith  is  set  tniy  feet  in  diamtrer, 

. and  contains  an  i Icgant  orchestra. 

The  roof  of  this  r itunda  is  so  contrived,  that  sounds 
never  vibrate  under  it  ; and  thus  music  is  he.trd  to 
the  grta'cst  advan  at’c. 

Next  is  a piaz/a  of  five  arches,  which  open  into  a 
seniicin  le  of  provisions,  with  a temple  and  do.iie  at 
each  end. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pia/.za  is  a grand  potticoof  the 
Doric  order,  and  under  tile  arch,  on  a pedestal,  is  a 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  Handel,  in  the  character  of 
Oiphi'tw,  playing  on  h s lyrt , done  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Roubiliac. 

Fire-works  of  the  most  ingenious  kind  have  lately 
been  initoducid  on  gala  ni  dtis,  to  increase  the  allure- 
ments of  this  charming  spot. 

1 he  original  price  of  adnission  to  the«c  gardens  was 
one  shilling,  but  of  late  years  it  has  be  en  raised  to  two 
siiillings,  (on  gala  nigh's  three  shillings,)  a sum  c<  m- 
para'ivcly  very  trifling,  when  we  consider  the  gnat 
nightly  expendiiurc  ot  ti  e proprietors  to  render  their 
pri, pci ty  convenient  and  attractive. 

The  number  of  persons  who  arc  employed  in  the 
gardens  during  the  season  amount  to  four  hundred; 
ninety-six  of  whom  arc  musicians  and  'ingers,  the  rest 
arc  waiters  and  servants  of  various  kindv. 

Lowe  and  Beard,  of  celebrated  memory,  were  a- 
mong  the  first  who  were  engaged  to  sing  at  Vauxhall. 
At  present  the  singers  consist  of  Mrs.  Frankltii,  Miss 
Grcville,  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Dignum,  Mr.  Giblions, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Danby,  and  Mrs. 
Bland,  all  of  whom  stand  high  in  public  csumatlm. 
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The  band  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Broekes, 
who  selects  his  music  with  great  taste  andjudgment| 
and  performs  with  much  eclat. 

Passing  from  the  intellectual  attractions  of  this  fa- 
shionable place  of  resort,  to  the  more  solid  allurements 
of  sense  and  appetite,  we  must  observe  that  the  best 
kind  of  refreshments  is  provided  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention, and  charged  according  to  a reasonable  bill  of 
fare,  with  the  prices  annexed.  From  five  thousand  to 
sixteen  thousand  well-disposed  persons  arc  occasion- 
ally present.  The  gardens  open  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  close  about  the  end  of  August. 

Till  within  thc«e  seven  years,  Vauxhall  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  acme  of  fame  and  excellence  which  now 
renders  it  the  most  distinguished  place  of  summer 
amusements  in  England.  Its  present  improvements 
may  be  justly  placed  to  the  merit  and  liberality  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  acting  manager,  and  a joint  proprietor 
syith  Mr.  Barrett.  Air.  Perkins  has  been  fully  sen- 
sible that  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  town,  every 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  merit  its  favour;  and 
no  expence  spared  to  increase  the  accommodation  and 
delights  of  the  establishment  by  which  he  lives,  and 
for  which  he  respectfully  solicits  the  attendance  of  a 
respectable  public,  who  are  ever  ready  to  reward  ge- 
nius and  industry. 

Sans  Pareil  Theatre,  Strand. 

The  proprietor  of  this  theatre  is  Mr.  Scott,  of  the 
Strand,  who  oittained  a licence  from  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, for  performances  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  with  the  addition  of  dancing 
and  pantomine. 

A licence  has  likewise  been  obtained  for  a theatre  in 
Catherinc-street  for  conjurors;  and  another  at  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
one  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ingleby,  who  has  assumed 
the  title  of  kinj^  oj  the  conjurors;  the  other  by  Mr. 
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— , who  Slilcs  hmiielf  tmperor  cj  all  the  can- 

jus  ors. 

Private  Theatres. 

Upon  a small  scale  may  be  mcniionod  ihnsc  of  Tot. 
teiham-ccun  r.  ad,  Hcrwick-sireet,  &:c.  Ticketsait 
ticlivcred  grails  by  ihc  perforn.ers  to  their  Irunds. 

EXIIIBITJONS  OF  N ATURA  L CURIOSITI  ES. 

the  LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM 

OJhulnral  anti  Fereign  Cnriouliesy  Antiquities, 
ami  Productions  o f the  Fine  Arts,  Piccudilhj. 

Mr.  W ii.i.ia.m  Hl  i.I  ock,  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 
priciot  of  this  Musemii,  has  formed  liis  ex  ensLc  roU 
Iiction  of  aniiquities,  arimals,  ve«eial)le«,  A:c.  into 
an  clcpnr  museum,  undir  ihe  apptdI.Tion,  of  the  //- 
verpocL  Museum,  from  the  circumstance  of  it  luiiifr 
formed  at  that  city,  and  being  the  property  of  one  of 
11$  cituens.  Tins  collect  ion  is  one  of  i lie ‘most  com. 
pfete  of  Us  kind,  and  ct.ntains  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand  dilTcreni  arinks,  including  quadrupet'*,  bird.* 
reptiles  insects,  ancient  aTos,  works  of  art,  &c.  The 
syhole  IS  arranged  in  vci  uiific  order  and  accompa- 
nied wiih  ,1  dcscnpiive  ctalogue,  the  following  being 
n<  f!<'ncial  clas«it;cition  adopted  in  the  several  det 
parinicnisot  this  mu  cum.  Bui.  for  a more pariicidar 
and  descnpiive  accum,  .be  reader  is  referred  to  the 
‘ ocfore-mi  niioneo  catalogue. 

.t  ' Cu’K  losiTiFs.  The  principal  of 

K ^’'■"‘■ght  to  Enghnd,  by  Captain 

fes?E’  '>’‘•'’1  "ill  be  found  some  superb 

caihers,  doaks.  helmets,  hais  of  feathers,  ernam.  nt^ 
r.st.p,ates,  war  clubs,  idols,  fish-hneks,  fly  • flaps,  and 
j arA  ^1  *n  .uio; her  part,  collected  from  other  sources, 
‘to  war  clubs,  paddles,  bows,  rattles,  adzes,  and 
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axes,  of  hard  hlack  stone;  knives,  dresses,  &c.  Tli«  I' 
glass  case,  (A,)  has  car-rings  of  shells,  a necklace  of 
human  hones,  knee  otnamenis,  combs,  lishing  tackle,  I 
specimens  of  cordage,  a tatiowing  instrument,  models  \ 
cf  various  canoes,  hats  idols,  &c.  The  next  glafs 
case  (B,)  has  some  scarce  botanical  specimens,  present- 
ed by  Dr.  J E.  Smith,  president  of  the  Linntean  So. 
cieiy. 

Curiosities  from  North  and  South  America.  In  this 
department  are  maucassons,  or  shoes,  a quiver,  with 
poisoned  arrows,  and  the  tube  for  discharging  them,  j 
Belts,  pouches,  a great  variety  of  bows,  arrows,  snow  ! 
shoes,  from  Canada,  Hudson’s  Bay,  dfc.;  the  calumet,  t 
or  pipe  of  peace,  a Wampum  belt,  specimen  of  cloth, 
made  of  tlie  asljcstos,  which  is  fire-proof;  asbestos, 
or  mineral  flax  ; unwrouuht  specimens  of  mica,  &c. 

African  Curiosities.  This  class  contains  musical  in- 
struments, sceptres,  pouches,  shoes,  fans,  bows,  and 
poisoned  arrows,  lances,  daggers,  &c.  ; hammocks, 
gourds,  an  African  harp,  pair  of  bellows,  &c. 

Works  of  Art.  This  department  contains,  among 
01  hers  of  great  value  anil  beauty,  a beautiful  eques- 
trian model  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  armour  ; 
portraits  of  IVIrs.  Siddons,  in  Queen  Catherine,  and 
Mr.  Kemble,  in  Cato,  by  the  same  artist;  some  mo- 
dels, in  coloured  wax,  by  Mr.  Piercy ; busts,  in  rice 
paste;  models  of  an  ancient  armoury,  a Chinese  pa- 
goda, men  of  war;  sculptures  in  ivory;  pictures,  in 
coloured  sand,  wool,  &c.  ; a bust  of  Master  Betty, 
and  a groupe  of  flowers,  both  in  marble;  specimens 
of  poker  painting ; several  fine  copies  of  engravings, 
with  a pen  and  ink,  by  Monsieur  Mongenot,  &c. 

Natural  History.  7'his  branch  of  the  Museum  com- 
prises several  subjects  in  quadrupeds,  of  the  baboon 
and  monkey  species,  squirrels,  seals,  bats,  porcu- 
pines, ant-eaters,  armadillos,  tigers,  ermines,  panthers 
rats,  antelopes,  a beautiful  zebra,  See.  in  fine  pre- 
servatioK. 
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Htrdf.  Tliese  consist  of  vultures,  eagles,  lni?zar<h 
llftv  specimens  of  the  shrike  or  butcher' birds,  parrcs’ 
maccaws,  cockatoos,  lories,  toucans,  hcrnbills,  ori- 
oles, thrushes,  woodpeckers  ; some  beautiful  sptciirieiii 
of  birds  of  Paradise;  that  magnificent  bird  the  grand 
hoopoe,  irogons,  cuckoos,  king  fishes,  bee-eaters,'rha'- 
terers,  manakins,  humming-birds,  a black  swan,  an 
undesrribed  water-bird,  of  the  duck  tribe,  presented 
by  Dr.  Munro,  of  Edinburgh,  pelicans,  Soland  gees;-, 
» white  hare;  upwards  of  seventy  specimens  of  the 

< '’•'oiing,  {tmberiza)  finch,  {fringilla),  warbler  {mota- 

' J ; Oianv  owls,  v-rietics  of  the  ror'^  crow, 

' daw.  See.  ; penquiiis,  peitrels,  gulls,  spocmbilU,  he-' 

I rons,  bilterns,  cassowaries;  a case  of  suteen  Hy-entch- 
' ers,  all  named  from  different  coiintrus;  a case  con- 
taining all  the  British  titmice,  parees,  6ic.  &c.,  all  of 

■ which  are  beautifully  stuffed,  and  mostly  have  the 
' vulgar  and  Linna-an  names  to  each. 

Amphibuius  Animals.  This  department  contains  sc- 
veral  specimens  of  the  tortoise,  pa-tkula.  'y  ;;,at  betu- 
« titul  one  called  the  geometrical  tortoise,  {testudo  geome- 
! trica);  luards,  the  great  bo.i,  the  American  and  Afri- 

< can  Iguana  serpents,  rattle-snakes,  spectacle  snakes, 

( (co/ubernaja),  &:c. 

Icthyology.  In  this  departmert,  among  other  rare 
and  curious  fishes,  are,  the  coryphene,  or  dolphin, 
gurnards,  saw-fish,  chxindons,  some  non-dcscriius. 
sharks,  of  several  species,  sturgeon,  f^c.  fie. 
tntomology.  This  branc  h of  the  Museum  c mpri'cs 
\ fi  U'sp'ay  of  tl.c  insert  tribe,  consisting  of  about 

t-nve  hundred  of  those  most  rtmaikab  e for  their  beamy 
■of  colours,  extraordinary  fotm,  or  singularity  of  man- 
= ner  or  tc-nomy.  Among  the  principal  of  those,  ate 
• the  finest  of  the  beetle  tribe.  Locusts,  lant- 

1 orn-tlics,  cicad.t,  moths,  wasps,  termites,  or  the 
' wniie  ant,  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  &c.  &c.,  two 
»ma  1 cases  of  marine  insects,  and  crustacca,  as  crabs, 
turtles,  crav-lish,  &e. 
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Marine  Productions.  This  department  is  contained 
in  two  cases,  and  consist  of  shells,  corals,  coralines, 
madrepores,  gorgonias,  sponues,  &c.  &c.;  upwards 
of  a hundred  specimens  of  rare  shells  and  corals,  on  a 
tripod,  supporied  hv  crabs;  a very  large  paper  nautU 
lus,  {arqonauli  nrgo')  ; some  other  examples  of  nautili, 
&c.  &c. 

Minerals.  In  the  mineralogical  department,  ate,  a 
beaunful  groupe  of  crystals,  sptcimens  of  chalcedony, 
opals,  boih  m the  matrix  and  polished  ; native  gold  ; a 
Hinc-stonc,  from  1 ran'yhania;  diiio,  from  the  ick- 
lovv  mountains  Ireland;  cat’s  eyes,  atjua  marinas, 
fluor  spar,  a vaiiety  of  spars,  iron,  silver,  and  c 'ppor 
ores,  malachite,  model  of  the  Pigot  diamond,  &■  . &c. 

Miscellaneous  Articles.  In  this  class  of  the  cata* 
login  ot  the  Museum,  are  numerous  and  siupi  udous 
rcm.iyis  of  non-descript  animals,  found  in  the  Ame- 
ricas; bones  of  imognita,  an  Egyptian  mun  my,  a 
ditto  of  the  white  ibis,  another  one,  opened,  to  tlis- 
play  the  contents;  horn  of  the  American  stag,  an  ele- 
phant’s head,  and  grinders;  ditto  of  the  Icop.ird,  skull 
of  the  babyroussa,  or  Iiid  an  ivog  ; egg,  and  thigh  bones 
of  an  ostrich,  jaws  of  a shailc,  ditto  of  a p irpoise, 
shells  of  armaddloes ; rhinoceros’ skin,  beaks  and  heads 
of  tmrious  birds,  elephant’s  tail,  a w isp  s n'‘st,  vertebrae 
of  the  sperm., caeii  whale,  specimens  of  fossil  oak,  &c. 

The  Armory.  This  department  of  the  Miiseum  is 
fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  and  elegant  manner,  repre- 
/Hcnting  the  interior  ot  the  hall  of  one  of  the  lastles  of 
our  ail' ii  nt  nobility;  the  armour  and  various  mstru- 
ments  of  war  are  displiyed  in  trophies,  or  on  figures, 
placed  under  goil'.ic  canopies.  Among  this  collectioa 
the  armour  is  a considerable  attraction.  The 
figure  on  ihc  horse  is  dressed  in  hauberk,  a suit 
of  mail,  of  the  time  of  Willi.im  the  Norman ; theJ 
next,  on  the  left,  is  dressed  in  a complete  suit  of  pike-1 
man’s  armour;  on  the  right  is  the  figure  of  a knight,! 
;n  bright  steel  armour,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.j 
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>mcng  the  deiaciied  pieces  arc  a h.mbergeon,  or  shir, 
of  mail;  a Ptrsi.-in  coal  of  mail,  a Brigandine  jacket 
a Roman  helmer,  several  other  more  modern  helmet 
caps,  and  hcad-pieccs,  breast-plates,  shields,  bridles 
and  oils,  of  va.ioos  times  .and  countries;  .tneient  cuns’ 
cross-bo^y,  pistols,  fowling-pieces,  gun  locks,  beauti- 

r!!-  Vrp  ’’  &c.;  a manuscript 

missal,  Komaii  pottcrv,  modem  guns,  rides,  &c.  • bufT 

gauntlets,  gloves,  pikes,  quivers,  arrows,  bows,  bnees 
stirrup-irons,  scull-caps,  bandileers,  cornets,  ancient 
aislics,  shoes,  of  various  nations,  fkc.  .\'c. 

The  Museum  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week, 
Ss^ed^  ' and  the  admission  is  Is.;  catalogues 

PIDCOCR  s MUSEUM, 

Oier  Exeter  'Cian.'e,  in  tie  Strand. 

In  the  rooms  over  Exeter  'Chafigc,  in  the  Strand, 
f and  birds,  the  property 

■of  Mr.  Gilbert  Pidcock,  and,  among  manv  others 
■ contains  in  the  apartments  on  the  first  ^oor— ' ’ 

I.  Three  .African  lions,  and  two  lionesses. 

1.  A lion  from  South  America. 

3.  The  male  Nylghau,  orWhite-footed  Antelope. 
dieV  leopard  from  the  East  Iii- 

5.  A spotted  male  hyaena. 

6.  A black  wolf  from  Canada,  and  the  only  one 
ot  that  colour  ever  brought  to  England.  There  is 
an  the  same  room  a grey  one  from  the  Alps 

7.  A royal  tyger,  from  Bengal. 

X.  The  large  baboon,  or  Papio.  This  animal 
Standing  erect,  about  five  feet  hio-h. 
rile  two  apartments  on  the  second  floor''contain 

10.  Two  ostriches,  one  of  which  has  lately  laid 
►wo  eggs.  •' 

rw'o  emus,  a small  black-bird  frotiNew  South- 
>>  ales. 
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I z.  A male  and  female  heave 

13.  Five  kangiiroos. 

14.  Tlie  t.ipiir,  an  amphibious  animal  from  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Smith  America. 

I y.  1 he  condor,  an  immense  South  American 
hint. 

16.  Tlic  skeleton  of  an  elepliant  ; and  also  that 
of  a w liale. 

Tlie  price  of  seeine;  the  two  latter  apartments  is 
two  shillings,  or  the  three  may  be  seen  for  hall.a- 
crown. 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Pidcock  lias  also  a great 
number  of  smaller  nninnls,  and  a variety  of  curi- 
ous birds  from  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 


TIIK  FINK  ARTS; 

IVuh  an  Account  of  the  Public  ami  Private  Collections, 
a List  oj  eminent  Artists,  &c. 

For  the  fine  arts,  London  is  now  much  and  de- 
servedly distinguished.  'Fhe  commotions  on  the 
continent  have  operated  as  a hurricane  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  and  the  finest  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  been  removed  from  their 
old  situations  Many,  very  many,  of  them  have 
been  consigned  to  this  country,  and  are  now  in  the 
private  collections  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
and  about  the  metropolis. 

d'he  follow  ing  account  of  such  as  are  in  public 
exhibitions,  or  j-rivate  collections,  does  tiot  com- 
prehend  the  w hole,  but  the  principal  are  noticed, 
and  new  ones  will  necessarily  arise  every  day. 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

A numberof  exhibitions  ofart,  in  all  its  branches, 
are  constantly  open  to  public  inspection;  but,  as 
they  are  fluctuating,  a correct  list  is  impracticable. 


The  public  prints  of  the  d;iy  give  ample  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  terms,  See. 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  entitled  to  the  first  no- 
tice. 

In  the  year  1774,  Old  Somerset  Palace  was  pur- 
chased of  the  crown,  and  an  act  of  parliament  pas- 
sed for  embanking  the  river  Thames,  before  Somer- 
set-house, and  for  building  upon  its  site  various 
public  offices,  &c.  the  part  of  the  building  appro- 
prbted  to  the  artists,  in  our  present  enquiry. 

The  room  on  the  ground  Hoor  is  appropriated  to 
the  study  of  the  living  models,  and,  durin«r  the  ex- 
hibition, contains  statues,  plans,  elevations,  and 
drawings. 

The  coved  ceiling  of  the  library  was  painted  by 
Reynolds  and  Cipri.mi.  The  centre  by  Sir  Joshua, 
Tepresenting  the  theory  of  the  art,  under  the  form  of 
an  elegant  and  majestic  female,  seated  in  the  clouds, 
and  looking  upwards  ; she  holds  in  one  hand  a com- 
pass, in  the  other  a lable,  on  which  is  written. 

Theory  is  the  Knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Nature. 

The  four  rompariments  in  the  coves  of  the  ceiling 
are  by  C.priani,  and  represent  nature,  history,  alle. 
gory,  and  fable. 

The  adjoining  room  being  originally  appropriated 
to  models  and  casts  from  the  antique,  of  which  this 
society  has  a nust  valuable  and  curious  collection,  is 
pl.iin  and  unornamented. 

The  council  room  is  more  richly  decorated  : the 
stucco  is  in  a good  style  ; and  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  ceiling  are  fiie  pictures,  painted  by  Mr. 
V\  cst.  The  centic  picture  represents  the  Graces  un- 
veiling Nature  ; the  ethers  represent  the  four  elements, 
from  which  the  imitative  arts  collect  their  objects  un- 
der the  descripKion  of  female  figures,  attended  by 
genu,  with  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  and  Air,  exlabited  lu 
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dilTerent  forms  aad  modifications.  The  largeoval  pic- 
tures which  adorn  the  two  extremities  of  the  ceiling, 
are  the  work,  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  representing 
invention,  compcsiiion,  design,  and  c 'louring.  Be- 
sides these  nine  large  piciures,  there  are,  in  the  angles 
or  spandrells  in  the  centre,  four  coloured  medallions, 
representing  Apelles,' the  painter  ; Phidias,  the  sculp- 
tor ; Apollodorus,  the'  architect;  and  Archimedes,  the 
mathematician;  and,  round  the  great  circle  of  the 
centre,  eight  smaller  medallions,  held  up  by  lions,  on 
which  are  tepre'settted,  in  chiaro-'jbscuro,  Palladio, 
Bertiini,  Michael  Angelo,  Flatningo,  Raphael,  Domi- 
nechino,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ; all  these  were  painted 
by  Rebecca.  This  room  contains  also  the  probation- 
ary jiictute  or  sculpture  presented  by  each  member 
of  the  academy  on  his  election.  There  are  likewise 
pictures  by  several  of  the  original  members,  and 
whole-length  portraits  of  our  sovereign  George  III. 
and  his  royal  consort,  painted  by  Reynolds. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president,  and  his 
urbanity  of  manners,  aud  h;s  high  rank  in  the  arts, 
gave  him  a respectability  with  the  society,  which  it 
will  not  be  easy  tor  any  of  his  successors  to  surpass. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  who  lias 
continued  president  ever  since,  one  year  only  excepted 
(IHOfiJ  when  lie  resigned  the  office,  and  James  Wyatt, 
architect,  was  elected. 

J'he  acadt-my  possesses  a most  capital  collection  of 
casts  and  models  from  antique  sta'ues,  &c.  and  conse- 
quently has.  what  may  be  deemed,  a good  school  of 
drawing-  A school  of  colouring  is  still  wanted,  and 
-It  has  been  recommended  to  purchase  a collection  of 
pi6titrcs,to  which  the  ftiidcnts  tiiight  relort,  and  com- 
pare tlteir  own  produblions  with  thofe  of  the  great  _ 
jnafters,  wJiofe  works  have  flood  the  teff  of  ages. 
The  only  pidlures  of  this  kind  yet  poireflTed  by  the 
academy  are  copies  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  from 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
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fome  copies  from  Rubens.  Tlie  difcourfes,  by  Sir 
Jofluia  Reynolds,  are  publifhcd,  and  are  models  of 
elegant  compofition,  as  well  as  fcientific  talk-.  Mr. 
Barry’s  lei^hires  were  piibliOicd  a few  years  ago,  and 
contain  fome  excellent  information.  They  were 
fucceeded  by  thole  of  Mr.  Fufeli,  which  are  alfo 
printed,  and  are  replete  with  acute  obfervaiioii 
and  prolclTional  learning.  The  leftures  read  by  the 
late  Mr.  Opie,  are  alfo  lately  piibl'llicd. 

The  rtated  profefibrs  of  the  academy,  initsditfe. 
rent  departments,  read  lectures  to  the  Undents  m 
tht  ir  various  branches. 

Mr.  Carlille  delivers  fix  le<5tures  annually  on 
tnatomy,  as  adapted  to  fludents  in  painting.  Thefe 
commence  in  November,  and  continue  on  tlie  fix 
furccllive  Mondays. 

Mr.  1 refham,  the  profelTor  in  painting,  delivers, 
alfo,  fix  lectures  during  ihc  winter  feafon. 

Mr.  Svjane,  proteflbr  in  aichueifture,  will  deli- 
ver fix  letlures  during  the  feafon 

Mr.  1 urncr  will  alio  deliver  a courfc  on  perfpec- 
tivc. 

AdmilTion  to  the  leiftnrcs  is  by  a ticket,  figned 
by  an  academici  m ; they  arc  held  on  Monday  cven- 
ifgs,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  Somerfet-place. 

Frizc  medali  (ot  lilvcr)  tor  the  belt  academy  fi- 
gures, and  drawings  of  buildings,  are  delivcied 
I once  a year;  and  gold  mcdni.s,  tor  hiQorical  com- 
pofition in  painting,  Iculpturc,  anddefigns  in  arclu- 
I tecture,  once  in  two  years,  wluch  latter  are  pre- 
Icriled  in  a lull  aUcmbly.  and  tollowcd  by  a dif- 
• «ourfe  from  the  prclident.  Students  have,  at  all 
I times,  except  during  the  regular  vacations,  an  op- 
] portiinity  of  fuidying  nature  from  well  cholen  ino- 
I dels,  and  of  drawing  from  the  antique  calls. 

The  annual  exhibition  generally  opens  on  tlie  ift 
®f  May,  and  every  perfon  who  vilits  it,  pays  one 
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fhilling  for  admifllon,  aHd  one  fliilling  for  a cata- 
logiie,  if  lie  cinife  to  have  one.  The  number  of 
works  of  art  exhibited,  confiding  of  paintings, 
fciilptures,  models,  engravings,  and  drawings,  ge- 
nerally exceeds  one  thoufand. 


OTHER  EXHIBITIONS  okWORKS  of  ART. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Britifi  In/lilution,  Pall  Mall, 

Latki.v  eltablifhed,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
majefty,  tor  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  the 
talentsof  Britifh  artifis,  exhibits,  during  half  of  the 
year,  a colledtion  of  the  works  of  living  artirts,  for 
fale;  and,  during  the  other  half  year,  is  furnifhed 
with  pidturcs  painted  by  the  mofl  celebrated  fo- 
reign mailers,  for  the  Rudy  of  the  academic  and 
other  pupils  in  painting. 

The  inliitution  is  fupported  by  the  fubferiptions 
of  the  princijial  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pidtures  fold  under  their  influence  is  very 
confiderable.  The  gallery  was  firR  opened  on 
April  17,  1806. 

Exhibition  of  PiBures  in  Needle-work,  at  the  Linwood 
Gallery,  Leicejler-fquare ; by  Mifs  Linwood. 

This  novel  Ryle  of  pichirefque  needle-work  is 
the  exclulive  invention  of  Mifs  Linwood,  and  this 
Exhibition  conlifts  of  between  fixty  and  feventy 
exquifite  copies,  in  needle-work,  of  the  fineR 
pidtures  of  the  Kngli/h  and  foreign  fchools  of 
art,  polTeHing  all  the  corredf  drawing,  juR  co- 
louring, and  light  and  Riade  of  the  original  pic- 
tures from  whence  they  are  taken.  On  entering 
the  door  from  LeiceRer-fquare,  and  afeending  a 
magnificent  Raircafe,  of  what  was  formerly  the 
fplenriid  refidence  of  Sir  George  Saville,  we 
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I enter  the  principal  room,  a fine  gallery,  of  exed- 
1 lent  proportions,  liimg  with  fcarlet  broad  cloih 
*and  gold  bullion  tallels,  and  Greek  borders.  On 
:one  fide  of  this  room  are  hung  the  pi<^iures,  and 
t there  is  a guard  in  front,  to  keep  the  company 
t the  requilite  di fiance  for  properly  view  ing  them.  I n 
i the  piers  and  windows  are  fofas  and  leitces,  lo 
I match  the  hangings  of  the  room,  for  the  accom- 
I modation  of  the  vifitorst  and,  at  the  upper  end,  li 
.a  fplcndid  thione  and  canopy,  of  laltin  and  lilver. 

Turning  to  the  left,  through  the  door  near  the 
ttiirone,  a long  obfeure  palFagc  prepares  the  mind, 
land  leads  to  the  cell  ot  a prifon,  on  looking  into 
twhich  IS  feen  the  beautiful  Lady  jane  Gray,  vilited 
tby  the  abbot  and  the  keeper  of  the  tower  in  the 
night,  from  Northcoic’s  celebrated  picture.  1 he 
I fcenic  deception  of  the  w hole  of  this  place  is  illu- 
i-five,  and  well  prelerved.  A little  farther  on  ii  a 
icottagc,  the  cafement  ot  which  opens;  and  the 
lhatch  at  the  door  is  cloleil  ; and,  on  looking  in  .it 
rciiher,  is  leen  as  fine  a copy  of  Gaintborough’j  cot. 
ttage  children,  Itanding  by  the  fire,  with  chimney'- 
rpiece  and  cottage  furnitiire  complete.  Ne.ir  to 
Mhis,  in  the  lame  Iconic  manner,  is  a den  with 
lionclfes;  and,  a little  farther  on,  through  an  aper- 
ture ot  the  cavern,  is  prelented  a finely-contrafied 
tbrilliant  view  of  the  fea,  with  a pidhirefque  broken 
fhore.  Returning  into  the  gallery,  on  the  window 
fide,  we  enter  a tafieful  room,  or  boudoir,  hung 
finiilarly,  with  broad-cloth.  See.  to  the  gallery,! 
■which  devoted  to  a fingle  pidlure — the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Chrifi  bleffing  the  facramental 
bread  and  wine  by  Carlo  Dolci;  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  moft  valuable  copy  of  that  fine  original 
•>  exiltence.  To  fingle  out  the  befi  pieces  from 
Jtjiong  fo  much  excellence,  would  be  but  to  choofe 
(hat  whofe  original  was  the  bell;  for  the  copies 
sre,  in  n.ofi  calcs,  likencfTes  of  the  original.  Tlie 
c c 3 
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moll  ftriking,  are,  No.  2,  Jepthah’s  rafli  vow,  after 
Opic  ; No.  4,  Madona,  aod  lloly  I'aniily,  after  Raf- 
faellc;  No.  18,  Sir  Jolluia  Reynolds’s  laughing  girl; 
No.  20,  and  21,  dogs  and  pigs,  from  .Morland  ; 
No.  22,  Itead  ol  Carlo  Dolci ; No.  23,  Nativity, 
after  Corregio;  No.  42,  afs  and  cliildrcn,  Gainfbo- 
roiigh  ; particularly  the  latter  deferve  notice,  as 
chef  d’ouvres. 

This  fplendid  and  intcrefling  exhibition  is  open 
from  ten  till  dulk.  — Admidton  as.  6d. 

Mr.  Burker's  Panorama, 

The  invention  of  the  Panorama  may  he  fairly  eit- 
titled  the  triumfih  of  perspective.  The  inventor  and  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  H.irker,  has,  at  dilTerent  imes,  exhibited 
views  of  great  ciiies,  of  naval  engagements,  &c.  &c. 
in  which  the  illusion  is  so  complete,  that  the  spectator 
n;ay  tmagine  he  is  present  at  the  display  of  the  real 
scenery.  The  price  of  admission  is  Is. 

ReinagU's  and  Barker's  Nero  Panorama,  near  the  hent 
Church,  in  the  Strand.  Admission  If. 

Among  the  exhibitions  of  this  nature,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting. 

The  European  Museum,  Kin^-strcct,  St.  fame' s-sqaure^ 

Exhiltits  for  sale  a number  of  pictures,  and  fre- 
quently verv  fine  ones.  Admission  to  the  rooms  Is, 

Tins  institution,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  been  established  thirteen  years.  It  contains  a coU 
leciion  of  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  wliich  being 
constantly  on  sale,  are  replaced  by  a succession  of  new 
ones.  A [Tivate  room  is  appropriated  tor  the  sale  of 
such  pictures  and  other  property,  as  the  proprietors 
may  not  chuse  to  have  publicly  exhibited.  One 
guinea  will  procure  a ticket  of  admission  for  a gentle- 
man and  two  ladies  daily  for  one  year  ; and  two  ladies. 
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for  the  same  period  hav..  , .. 

guinea  ; lickftj  iransVerrable  ^alf-a- 

Admission  to  the  museum  Ir.-catalogue 

.ReposUor^  of  Cabinet  Ac/wrer- , 09  PaU  Krn 

- (Hapmarket.end.)  ' 

land  four  huS?e"d."prm'cS  ^^’'wcen  three 

lanisn,  anyof  which^mav ^be  mish 

Mor  also  acts  on  commission  g'^nerallv^'in 

f or  sale  of  pictures.  The  t jfhih.tin  Purchase 

PPrmts,  drawing,,  &c  wh  ch  . 

when  sold.  ^ replaced  by  others 

fro,..  «vw, 

^rtnsferred  to  this  counirvm^  'he  merit  cf  having 

J'-eign  att.  The  wmdo J,  from  tYe'?’'! 
lasicry,  at  Rouen  and  fh#.  ■ j ^ ^?rthu$ian  mo- 

“arkable:  they  have^rlV  T 'he  m,  st  re- 

ouen  and  Cologne  and  s','m^  hr.in 

hole  are  on  sait^and  .he  n"  Tne 

i.em  is  ij.  ’ P admission  to  view 

t7s'Z7  ^d>nission  U. 

JordaensrRuUnT'vl'  rT"l 

>y  in  fault, ^ by  & btecn  \^"'’°^‘'"^*'‘^'-P'*nishing? 

> '^y  Jan  Steen  i kr.n  at  present  the  mlt 
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Striking  features  of  the  collection.  The  whole  is  foP 
pritiate  sale. 

Hogarth's  IVorks,  Haymarket.  Admission  U. 

Mr.  Cook,  an  engraver  of  merit,  has  re-enpaved 
alfthe  works  of  Hogarth  which  were  before  known 
?o  the  public,  and  has  added  several  new  engravmgs 
from  other  designs  of  the  same  great  ^ 

whole  collection  is  for  sale  ; it  consists,  in  all,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  prints. 


n'ielcv's  R'-yal  Promenade  R- oms,  S/»  ing  Gardens. 
Admission  2s.  6d. 


This  exhibition  comprizes  a number  of 
objects.  Mr.  Serres’s  Panorama  of 
accurate  views  of  the  town  atio  adjacent  heights,  ana 
! v»rv  adequate  idea  of  ,he  preparauoos  «r. 
ried  on  for  the  annoyance  of  our  enemy.  J 
plosion  bomb.vcssel,  and  the  Immortahte, 

Lilted  as  engaged  with  some  boats  o.  the 

UraerS  ciouSing  this  picture  is  --ew  m de  - , 

the  distant  objects  arc  too  minutely 

this  mavbe  considered  as  compensated  by  the  a 

curate  information  that  is  thence  gathered  of  the  pa 

ttculars  of  this  curtous  and  ^^'^^'Lersburgh ; 

There  is  also  a panoramic  view  of  St.  I c g 

an  invisible  girl  who  will  speak  or  sing  colour- 

of  the  spectator;  a young  cities 

edhair;  and  thirty  panoramic  views  of  fert  g 

Maillardci’s  au'omatical  exhibition 

rooms,  and  contains,  among  various  j-  J 

many  pieces  of  s..perior  "'^c^nism;  a f ‘ ^ 
who  plays  on  the  harpsichoid,  a small  g 
dances^n  tie  tight  rope,  and  a bird  which  adip.r 

ablv  imi'aiesi he  notes  of  nature.  . „orn* 

These  rooms  are  open  from  ten  o clock  ut 
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■decks' s Museum;  at  the  Top  of  the  Haymarkel,  St. 
James's. 

This  museum,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
riJo.x’s,  when  complete,  will  form  an  interesting  object 
o the  curious.  The  grand  room,  whicn  is  107  feet 
oong,  and  30  feet  high,  is  covered  entirely  with  blue 
jacin,  and  contains  a variety  of  tigures,  which  exhibit 
rhe  effects  of  mechanism,  m an  astonishing  manner. 
IThe  architecture  is  by  Wyatt,  the  painting  on  the 
veiling  is  by  Rebecca  and  Singleton.  Previously  to 
;ts  opening  by  way  of  spcctmen,  two  temples  are  ex- 
liiibited,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  supported  by  sixteen 
■lephanfs,  embellished  with  seventeen  hundred  pieces 
itf  jewellery,  in  the  first  style  of  woikmanship.  The 
iaraniula  ipider,  and  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  sur- 
inrising  tlforis  (m  a minute  compass)  of  the  proprie- 
cor’s  ingenuity.  The  price  of  admission  to  ihe  tem- 
ples is  2s.  6cf.  and  they  may  be  seen  from  the  hours  of 
mvelve  till  four;  and  from  six  nil  nine  ; the  tarantula 
utd  bird  are  shewn  at  Ir.  each. 

Du  Bourg's  Models — 63,  Lower  Gr osvenor. street . 

This  exhibition  consists  of  models  in  coik  of  an- 
sent  temples,  theatres,  6tc.  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
uuth  of  France,  formed  to  a scale,  and  executed  so  as 
!)contey  a faithful  representation  ot  the  present  state 
F those  celebrated  ruins. — Admission  2s,  from  nine 
t'clock  till  uusk. 

>oade's  and  Sealy’s  Gallery  of  Sculpture  of  Artificial 
Stone  ; lu  IVeshmnste  -bridge  Hoad. 

This  place  conta  ns  a great  t aricty  of  elegant  mo* 
els  from  the  antique  and  modern  raa'icr*,  of  statues, 
usts,  vases,  pe  iesials,  monument',  aiciiitcctural  and 
culptural  decuiaiions. 

The  great  leiiginof  time,  (176y,)  this  manufactory 
3S  been  established,  and  its  preference  to  natural 
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Stone,  will  render  a statement  of  its  advantages  inter- 
esting to  the  public.  Portland-stone,  marble,  and 
other  calcareous  materials,  are  impaired,  and  in  time 
defaced  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  the  high  degree  of  (ire  given  in  the  kilns  to  this 
stone,  makes  it  resemble  jasper,  or  porphyry.  Frost 
and  damps  have  no  effect  upon  it — nor  can  its  sharp- 
ness be  diminished  ; on  which  account  it  claims  a su- 
periority of  durability  over  any  other  material ; a point 
certainly  of  the  highest  importance  in  a country  sub- 
ject to  excessive  damps. 

This  repository  has  been  among  the  sources  of  en- 
couragement to  sculptors,  and  has  given  employment 
to  the  talents  of  Bacon,  Rossi,  &c.  The  group  of 
Acis  and  Galatea  in  the  gallery,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
principally,  we  believe,  the  work  of  the  latter  artist, 
and  does  great  credit  to  his  talents.  Mr.  Sealy  has 
lately  finished  a colossal  statue  of  his  majesty,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  an  appropriate  situation  at  Wey- 
mouth : the  height  of  ttie  figure  is  from  nine  to  ten 
feet.  Young  sculptois  of  rising  merit  may  find  em- 
ployment in  modelling,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Sealy,  at 
his  manufactory,  Narrow-wall,  Lambeth,  where  there 
are  many  works  worthy  attraction. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  throughout  the  metropolis: 
amongst  others — at  Carlton-house,  the  Pelican-office, 
Lombard-street,  and  altnost  all  the  public  halls.  The 
statues  of  the  four  qttaners  of  the  world,  and  others 
at  the  Bank,  at  the  ^Vdmiialiy,  Trinity-house,  Tower- 
hill,  Somerset-place,  the  theatres,  and  almost  every  i 
street,  present  sotne  of  thirty  years  standing  and  up- 1 
wards. 

Sca^liola,  or  Artificial  Marble. 

Mr.  Richter,  Ncwman-strect,  was  one  of  the  first 
artists  who  carried  this  ingenious  art  to  its  present  per- 
fection. In  the  chapel  of  Greenwich  hospitaj  are 
eight  columns  of  the  Corituhtan  order,  the  shafts  ©/ 
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vhich  are  of  scagliota,  in  imitaiion  of  Sienna  marble 
•nd  made  by  Mr.  Richter.  ’ 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  'i.ueen's  Palace,  Hi.  James's  Park. 

Raphael  s cartoons,  which  were  many  years  since 
removed  from  Hampton-court  palace  to  this  house, 
vere  once  the  sources  of  great  attraction  ; and  the 
Multitude  that  went  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing 
iftese  chef  d'ceitvres  of  A\i,  was  inconceivable.  Suite 
incy  have  been  removed,  (first  to  Windsor,  and  lately 
I)  Hampton-court,  where  they  now  occupy  the  room 
:t  first  built  for  them  by  William  the  Third,)  one 
rxcat  source  of  attraction  has  failed  ; there  are  still, 
owever,  a great  number  of  very  fine  pictures,  which 
ill  amply  repay  a stranger’s  examination.  The 
mys  of  seeing  them  vary  as  the  royal  family  may 
•J  in  town,  8:c.  but  information  of  the  proper  time 
lay  be  obiai.ned,  by  applying  at  the  house,  which 
annot  be  seen  on  a Sunday  j at  other  times,  a com- 

lument  of  a few  shillings  to  the  attendants  will  vain 
larrussion.  ° 

Together  with  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent 
asters,  the  following  modern  works  deserve  parti- 
ilar  notice . 

t /Ac  Riimi  adjoining  ta  the  King's  Dressing-room . 
iPamted  by  Benjanun  I Vest,  President  of  the 

i liofyal  Acadcmi/.  •' 

I Cyrus  presented  to  his  grandfather. 

i SnhagJ''*''"^  r'-'^rning 

I Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard. 

I Death  of  General  Wolfe. 

I Dcaih  ijf  Epainmondas. 

^nnibal  swearing  enmity  to  the  Romans, 
ne  wife  of  Armmius  brought  captive  to  Germa- 
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The  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  Collection 

Is,  perliaps  tlie  finest  in  England  ; it  was  princi. 
p illy  formed  from  the  works  which  once  composed  th« 
celebrated  Orleans  gallery,  and  which,  at  the  breakinj 
out  of  ihe  revolution  in  France,  were  brought  inti 
this  country.  It  contains  one  of  the  finest  pictures  bj 
Raphael,  several  by  Titian  and  Caracci  ; also  somt 
capital  productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school 
and  a few,  but  very  incompetent,  specimens  of  th 
F.nglish  school.  The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  no 
long  before  his  death,  fitted  up  a gallery  for  the  recep 
tion  of  the  pictures;  which  is  liberally  opened  to  th 
public,  by  the  present  possessor,  during  several  month 
in  the  spring  and  summer ; admission  being  obiainet 
by  tickets  issued  from  the  house,  free  of  expence. 

Lord  Carlisle,  Grnsvejuir-place, 

Possesses  a part  of  the  Orleans  collection  befort 
mentioned. 

Northumberland  House,  Charing-cross, 

Contains  a variety  of  fine  pictures ; among  whicl 
are  Rapliael’s  School  of  Athens,  copied  by  Mengs 
the  Feast,  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  from  Raphael 
copied  by  Battoni : the  Triumphal  Procession  o 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  from  Annibal  Caracci,  copiet 
by  Costansi ; and  Guido’s  Aurora,  copied  by  Masuccio 
a scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti.  These  pictures  are  o 
the  same  dimensions  with  the  originals,  and  copiec 
in  a very  masterly  manner.  The  famous  Cornarc 
Family,  by  Tiiidii,  is  also  in  this  collection.  Thii 
house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  to 
London. 

Deionshirc  House. 

In  this  grand  collection  are  some  singularly  fine 
works  of  Titian,  Guido,  Tintoretto,  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  Rembrandt.  The  portrait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
by  Titian,  the  picture  by  Salvator  Ros^,  and  the 
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Jewish  Rahbi,  by  Rembrandt,  are  the  most  distin- 
fuishi’d.  The  Salvator  Rosa,  in  particular,  is  one  of 
j Mhe  finest  that  can  he  seen  by  that  master.  The 
, f whole  are  well- selected,  and  are  amongst  the  greatest 
nmaments  of  the  metropolis. 

Mm'lborough  Umisf,  Pall  ^fa/l, 

Contains  several  fine  pictures,  particularly  a whole- 
rfength  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyck,  a 
HXirtrait  of  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ar.d 
lOlhers,  by  Kneller,  &c. 

Lord  Radslock's  CoUecHtm, 

Principally  of  the  Italian  school,  of  which  his 
Xiiidos  and  Laratcis  arc  wonderfuily  fine,  may  be  seen 
ml  his  Louse  iu  I’ortiand-place. 

Lord  Suffolk 

Has  some  fine  pictures,  principally  by  the  Dutch 
twasicrs ; and  one  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  he 
iakts  great  pieasure  in  shewing,  at  his  house  in 
flarley  street. 

Lord  Aslif);,rrtliar’i's,  Dovcrslrce/. 

This  nobleman  has  three  highly  estimable  pictures 
I'of  Salvator  Rosa,  two  very  tine  onts  bv  Poussin,  one 
"oy  Rembrandt,  Simon,  and  Ruiicns,  aud  many  others 
-bosen  with  excellent  judgment. 

Mrs.  IVeddtll's,  Upper  Itrook-^trect. 

This  collection  contains,  among  other  valuable  pic- 
cun  r.  a very  fine  virgin  and  child,  by  Guercino,  and 
i St.  Fi.iticis,  by  Guido. 

Mr.  .dugerstein's,  Pall  Mall. 

No  nmc  is  nv  re  celebrated  as  a collector  of  pic- 
tures of  the  anc  ent  mastcis.  This  gentleman’s  col- 
lection is  far  from  being  the  most  numerous,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  mo  t select  of  any  in  London,  and  has 
cepainly  been  formed  at  the  greatest  expe  'cc  ir.  prJ- 
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portion  to  its  numbers.  Among  its  principal  oma- 
rtients  are  four  of  the  hnest  landscapes,  by  Claude  j 
the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Ganymede,  by  Titian, 
from  the  Colonna  palace  at  Rome  ; a line  landscape 
by  Poussin;  and  other  works  by  Velasquez,  Kubens, 
Murillo,  and  VanJyck  ; to  all  whicli  is  added  the  ia- 
vauable  series  of  Hogarth’s  Marriage  a-la-mode. 

Sir  Abraham  I liana 

Has  a most  valuable  collection,  in  which  is  a re- 
markably fine  portrait,  by  Titian,  several  sketches  bf 
Timoret,  and  other  pictures,  by  Vandeveld,  Vaa- 
dyck,  &c. 

Sir  Gaorge  Yorige,  of  Stratford- place. 

Has  some  very  line  pictures  by  Rembrandt;  an  un- 
rivalled Teniers;  two  pictures  by  Salvator  Rosaj 
and  others  by  Claude  Lorrain,  Guercino,  Snyders,  &c. 

^ Lord  Northxciclds. 

At  his  lordship’s  lio'jsc,  in  Ilins-square,  is  a picture 
of  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors,  by  Lc  inardo  d* 
Vinci,  and  a fine  picture  by  Annibal  Caracci. 

I Mr.  Tr award,  Palt  Mall, 

Has  also  a very  fine  picture,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Earl  Coiiper 

Possesses  several  fine  pictures, 

Ladp  Lucan's,  St.  James's -square. 

A very  good  collection,  among  the  finest  of  whicii 
are,  a Salvator  Ro^.i.  several  by  Vandvek,  &c. 

Mr,  He.’ay  Hope’s  Cullacliou, 

Principally  consisting  of  works  by  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Gerard  Douw,  ikc.  and  others  of  tlie  finest 
specimens  of  the  Flemish  and  Daicn  masters  ; also 
many  admirable  pictures  by  other  masters,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen,  by  applying  at  the  house,  in  Ca« 
venclisb-square. 
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Hr.  Thomas  Hope’s. 

This  very  valuable  collection  may  be  seen  by  appli- 
■ration  at  Im  house,  in  Mansfield-sireet,  Poitland- 
f lace.  The  whole  is  a splendid  combination  of  various 
1 works  and  kinds  of  an,  rendered  subsenient  to  the 
rpurposes  of  decoration  artd  furniture.  It  contains 
some  fine  antique  statues,  fragments,  broiues,  and 
'pictures. 

Sir  Simon  Clarke 

Has  a fine  collection,  at  his  hotise  in  Glovtres'rr 
Tlnce,  and  is  extremely  polite  in  his  attenttons  to  pro- 
•per  persons  who  apply  to  view  them. 

Sir  George  Beaumiit's. 

Tl'.e  collcttion,  or  rather  sekcHon,  of  this  elegant 
tamattiir  of  painting,  is  worthy  of  his  good  laltc ; 
ifit  consists  chiefly  of  landscapes  of  high  value,  amongst 
•which  are  two,  large  and  fine,  by  W'ilson,  and  one  by 
iiwiaude. 

Mr.  IVest, 

In  Newiran-strect,  possesses  a very  valuable  col- 
deetton  of  pictures  from  the  various  schools,  ail  cliosen 
■••■with  the  most  accurate  judgment. 

Sir.  Coiuay 

Has  also  accumulated  a multitude  of  pictures,  and 
has  amongst  them  several  very  truly  valuable. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Knighl,  oj  H hilehaU, 

Is  proprietor  of  the  famous  picture  of  the  Cradle, 
by  Rembrandt  ; of  a very  capital  large  landscape,  by 
Salvator;  and  of  many  very  i apital  i erformaiices  by 
ether  great  masters.  He  has  also  made  a very  large 
and  admirable  selection  of  antique  bronzes,  cameos, 
and  intaglios.  The  collectien  ot  brcir/.ts  is  the  most 
niimtrous  of  any  private  jiosscssicn  of  the  same  kind 
jn  London.  On  application,  it  is  not  difiiculc  of  ac« 
El  D S 
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cess;  and  Mr.  Knight,  from  ht\ ing  so  long  resided 
abroad,  is  peculiarly  atiemive  to  lortogncrs. 

Mr.  Prince  tloare,  oj  Buckingham-alreef, 

Possesses  that  cai tom  of  Raphael  which  represents 
the  Massacre  of  ihc  Innocents,  and  whicli  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  lost.  " 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  of  Bridge-street. 

Has  an  unique  collection  of  original  portraiis  of 
English  authors,  particularly  of  Chaucer,  Pope,  Dry- 
den,  Locke,  Fielding.  Prior,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
Wolcot,  Addison,  Hogarth,  Garrick,  Steele,  Chur- 
chill,  and  R;chardson;  and  he  has  also  some  other  pic- 
tures  remarkable  for  their  curiosity. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Park-street, 

Has  a very  valuable  collection  of  pictures  of  the 
flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  some  few  of  the  Italian, 
and  several  of  the  English  school ; viz.  bv  Reynolds, 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Wnght  of  Derby',  &c.  Mr. 
Smith’s  collection  contains  one  picture  of  almost  cveij 
eminent  master,  and  is  cliosen  with  great  taste  and 
judgment.  ^ 


Mr.  Knight,  of  Porlland.place, 

Flas  a very  fine  collection,  principally  of  the  works 
of  the  Italian  masters,  which  he  very  politt  ly  shews 
on  any  proper  application. 

J^fr . Jeremiah  Harman 

Has  a very  capital  collection  of  pictures,  principally 
of  the  Dutch  schuol. 


Air.  Bernard,  at  the  Fonndihtg, 

This  gentleman  s collection  is  of  the  most  respectable 
kind,  as  u consists  entirely  of  the  works  of  Engish 
artists,  to  whom  Mr.  B.  is  a zealous  friend.  Amongst 
these  pictures  is  the  Kenus  chiding  Cupid  for  Leanarg 
Arithmetic,  by  Sir  J.  Rcypoids. 
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Mr.  iniilefoord,^  of  At  gyle-sheet, 

Has  a well  chosen  rollcciion,  of  which  not  ^the 
(feast  valuable  part  is  a room  entirely  filled  with  the 
T works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  Argyle-slrcet, 

Possesses  one  of  the  first  collections  of  Italian  and 
IDutch  pictures,  collected  isith  great  care,  taste,  and 
lexptiue.  His  Correggio,  from  the  King  of  Naples’s 
c collect  ion  : his  two  Claudes,  from  the  Choisad  Gal- 
lien, ; his  Poussin,  RemLraudt,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dvtm, 
"iTeuiers,  would  form  a nust  valuable  collect  on  of 
iihemsdvts.  To  those  who  are  jtersoually  known  to 
I him,  he  takes  great  delight  in  shewing  them,  and  to 
n^l Ji  reigncrs  Mr.  Porter  is  particularly  aitciuive. 

Mr.  Ilihhert, 

Tn  Portland -place,  has  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
iin  this  ceuniiy,  of  the  Dutch  school  in  particular. 

His  Ostades  are  capi'al  indeed,  and  lus  conduct  to 
lahose  who  visit  him  to  view  them,  is  extremely  li- 
Iheral. 

But  to  enumerate  the  merchants  who  have  very 
I choice  and  fine  cabinet  pictures,  would  be  endless. 
The  finest  specimens  of  the  art  have  been  brought 
fiom  the  Coiuineni,  during  the  late  troubles,  and  arc 
sow  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  BoydeU's  Gallery, 

At  his  dwelling-house  in  Cheapsidc,  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  pictures,  among  which  are  small 
copies  from  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  ; and  such  a 
c.-.llcrrion  cf  prints  as  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  else- 
where in  the  world. 


Around  the  metropolis  there  are  numerous  collec- 
tions well  worthy  the  atieiiiioncf  SI  rangers  ; paiticii- 
larlv  at  Sion  House.  Chi-wick,  Twickenham,  Straw- 
btrrv  Hill,  Hampton  Court,  A^'•,nd^or,  and  Kensing- 
ton. D u 3 
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EMINENT  Painters. 

As  this  metrupolis  abounds  with  artists,  and  at 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  of  the  island,  may  fre- 
quently wish  to  know  who  are  the  most  eminent  we 
have  subjoined  a descriptive  catalogue  of  some  of  their 
itamesj  premising  at  ihe  same  time,  that,  had  wc 
room,  the  list  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the  ad- 
di  ion  ot  many  others  whose  merits  entitle^hem  to 
public  atieniion  Ue  shall  endeavour  to  arrange 
them  undei^the  dillercnt  classes  of  their  profession 
bu  1 IS  to  be  observed  mat  few  of  our  painters  con-’ 

me  a branch  of 

me  art.  in  general  they  unite  hisiorical  with  portrait 

Eesf.’  "'“b  ‘igurc  scenes  of  familiar 

Among  the  historical  painters,  the  principal  arc:- 

Henry  Fuzeli,  R.  A.  SomcMt-Ziouse. 

Many  of  this  gentleman’s  pictures  in  tlie  Miltonic  -.allerv  l.aif 
a fire  anU  spirit  worthy  of  liis  subject.  He  has  i n.icntly  taken 
Michael  Angelo  for  Ins  model,  and.  .sometimes  setnis  to  oVr.sfep 
fAf  modesty  cf  Nature;  yet,  whatever  be  Ins  errors,  tlicy  are  the 
imuiou^  genius,  and  originate  in  a st.-ong  mind  and  icnrid  inia- 

Rohe  r I Smirke,  R.  A.  Charlotte -street. 

Mr.  Smirlcc  has,  pcrliaps.  more  broad  ami  genuine  humour  than 
any  artist  wl,o  iias  lived  in  tliis  country,  except  the  inimitalile 
HogaHh.  In  some  ot  ins  paintings  in  the  .Shakespeare  galleir  he 
seized  and  trausfcircd  to  his  canvas  tiie  spirit  of  liis  great  original. 

R,ehard  IFestall,  R.  A.  Upper  Cha,  lotto-street,  rUzroy-sgmrc. 

Mr.  Westalls  drawings  and  pictures  are  almost  invariably  mark- 
eii  by  uncommon  taste  m the  attitude.s  and  grouping  of  his  figures. 
Those  das.gncd  from  Milton,  and  cxliihitcd  in  the  .Shake.speaie 
jallcry,  arc  eleg.int,  pure,  and  classical. 


Thomas  Stothart,  R,  A.  Ncieman-street, 

In  the  air,  attitude,  and  grouping  ot  the  figures,  Mr.  Stothart’s 
pictures  are  alrau.st  iiiv.iriahly  marked  liy  a peculiar  taste  Ilis 
Cbiuunug  is  dsuaily  sweot  and  delicate,  but  sometimes  cousilts  so 
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•ntircly  of  faint  and  t<  nricr  hun,  as  to  give  his  works  a sliadowy 
' n<i  e^'iiDrscent  appc*aranct'. 

.Jenn/  Tresham,  It.  .4.  Great  Gemge-street,  llnnovtr-squaTt. 

■ Tliis  gentleman  was  several  years  at  Home,  and  pursued  hia 
' tudies  with  a .*1  duloiis  applieation ; he  draws  the  ligure  eoirccUy, 
rnd  manaees  his  grr>ups  with  eoiusiderable  skill.  ills  pictures 

are  generally  a fault  which  seems  to  attach  to  all  those  artists 
■fho  have  fornu  d their  taste  upon  ligurrs  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
^ags  in  fresco;  his  co/ourtrig  is  under  nature,  and  every  year 

■ enders  it.  in  a degree,  more  rtat  than  it  was  at  the  first  pajotiug. 
‘.his  error  .Mr.  Tresham  appears  lobe  correcting. 

^‘enjannn  H est.  It.  .4.  Historical  Painter  to  his  Majesty,  and 
laic  rreside’itof^lhe  Royal  ehudemy,  Sezeman-street. 

The  drawing  of  Mr.  West's  figures  is  correct,  and  his  composi. 
xions  masterly,  but  the  outline  of  his  figures  is  frequently  hard. 
■Tie  compactness  and  di.spoaition  of  hi.v  groups  has  seldom  been 
. availed.  In  colouring,  he  frequently  gives  to  his  small  pictuns 
the  forced  richness  of  the  Venifian  school,  but  his  large  pictures 
. re  not  equally  successful  in  this  point.  They  ate  too  oftin  po- 
tushed  with  laborious  rare,  to  a smoothness  tliat  sometimes  dcstroy.s 
fheir  .spirit,  and  gives  them  the  appearauce  of  copies  from  his  first 
iheughU.  lie  is  professedly  an  historical  painter,  and  his  par- 
rraits  arc  very  rare.  His  galleiy  is  bung  with  a collection  of  aiii- 
'.aited  designs  and  sketches,  in  oil,  of  vuious  kinds,  not  sutpssstd 
. y any  living  artist. 

sVr.  If'ilkie. 

• This  young  artist  is,  wo  believe,  a native  of  .Scotlaml.  Me  is 
rmiinntly  endowed  with  a power  of  representing  the  most  forri- 
'•le  and  iiatuiiil  expressions  of  familiar  life.  Hi,  figure,  arc  of  a 
•Jrali  si2c,  very  highly  finished;  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Tc- 

1CTS.  • 

These  artists  rarely,  or  ever  exhibit  portraits.  To 
Tis  list  may  not  improperly  be  added  the  name  of  a 
cmale  artist,  whose  pictures  exhibit  that  species  of 
Mstory  which  is  most  consistent  with  female  erace. 
^Ve  mean  ^ 

M,ss  SpiUbury,  10,  St.  George^s  Row,  Hyde  Park. 

TTicre  are  few  artists  in  Ixiiidon  who  have  better  pretensions  to 
1‘^ui  tliaii  this  ingenious  paintress.  .She  i-xeels  in  familiar  groupes, 
•*  putirularly  cl  cliUdreu,  to  all  of  whom  she  gives  a natuiai 
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liuJ  guuuiitc  u>|>it:ssiuu  ot'  cli«i4i  U-r  itiai  li«>  s«!di>m  kern  tr.inv 
ItTi-eil  to  CMiivKM.  We  rtuil  ui  tlirii  couiilrunuctj  «ll  thru  UUlo 
iiitrrrsts  aiu<  loiueriis.  mul  »ir  vieliclitol  with  Uirir  pUjCul  »ir». 
Mi$»  Siuljbiiry's  loluuruig  is  liglil  nuj  liaiuiouiotis,  and  her  pciui 
tirr  aud  dvlunlv. 

Ok  Thosk  who  practise  equally  Portrait 
and  Historic  al  I’Ai.s'nsc:,  the  piincipil  arc; 

I'heoftlulus  Clurkc,  A.  I'lccatiilly, 

The  prrformaiu-fs  of  this  painter  are  of  more  miequal  decree* 
of  merit  than  any  wtinh  \re  know,  ttis  pietnie  of  Durothu* 
(from  Hon  Cluuoli ) lieeame  most  justly  relchratisl  in  the  I'lihR 
bitioii  atKiiii  A yiMis  a.  i . the  noM  year  he  piodured  little  uotM 
notiee,  and  aiUinaidj  ho  was  again  snceessful.  p«  is  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Opie. 

J\}hn  G'/i/fib  A’.  A.  UriMl  Veor^:^c-sliecl,  Uuitmacr- 

K/uttrf, 

,<r> 

Tliis  gentleman  is  a native  of  .\meriea.  The  flrat  pu  tiire  >7 
uliirh  lie  ucquiied  repot jtioii  alter  his  aiiival  in  Kngland,  was  tha 
svell-known  iepr<  seiitation  of  a young  genlleni  in  M iied  by  a slnirk 
while  he  w as  li.illiing.  flw  groupiiij;  and  e.xpn  ^sion  of  this  pictuia 
IS  adiiiii  .side. 

.Siuee  that  time,  Mr.  Copley  has  been  eny.iged  in  some  very 
great  woiks.  His  pietnie  of  the  Heath  of  I.oid  Clialhani  eontaiiis 
an  immense  nninber  of  in'rlrtTits,  and  in  some  paitienlais  displays 
no  mean  pndieieney  in  his  .irt.  Ilis  l apilal  laige  pieuire  of  ilia 
destruction  of  the  tiuating  batteries  at  (libralt.n.  was  exhibited  in 
u pavilion  ill  UiL  tireeu  I'aik.  lu  this,  also,  ttiere  aro  many  excel 
leul  portraits. 

./.  ir.  I)r.!s. 

An  ingenion.s  artist,  who  h;is  seen  inueh,  and  has  a facile  ready 
rxecuUoii  in  landscape  and  tigiirvs. 

sS'.  Drummoriil,  C/r.inh-sIr^ft, 

We  know  no  young  artist  mote  deseicing  prai.se;  liis  pirtiiiet 
aiT  full  of  natural  expression  and  coloui,  united  with  com"  inosg 
cf  design. 

J.  Hails,  I\hi\t’'tl-Arrel,  1\m  tmau-sijuair, 

Has  e.xhibited  several  pietnies  worthy  of  nutiee. 

Henry  Hoimrd,  Voland-sheet. 

Mr.  Howard  brought  fru.ni  tlio  elncste  Italian  school  an  emineqt 
corrtetuess  of  design,  and  tomposiliou.  When  attiuuon  to  the** 
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nwoints  do(<5  nol  lead  him  iuto  too  prtat  rtsitublaiiie  of  antique  l,an- 
’ relief,  his  pictures  please  by  jiuifhcitj  of  form  auu  coloui.  Ui» 
aortiaits  are  in  this  number. 

James  Aoil/icule,  I\.  .■}.  Xo.  59,  ArgyU'-strerj. 

>]r.  Vnrthroti  has  long  rjiArt]  high  as  un  l.istoriail  p'aiuter,  and 
nis  urrks  iii  the  Shakef)  rare  galltrv  did  him  honor,  lie  is  also 
idr«cr>tiily  esteemed  for  his  portiaits,  which  are  painted  iu  a very 
■aptrior  etyle.  lilr.  Northcote  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Ucyholds. 

J.  F.  Itigaud,  It.  .4.  So.  7-V,  (irenl  'lihlifeld-strcit. 

)Ir.  liigaud  is  a native  of  Geneva,  but  has  brin  long  settled  in 
la.his  country.  Some  pamtiiigs  in  fresco,  at  the  Trinity  huuser, 
rrower-hill,  and  four  allegorical  pictures  in  the  Couucii-cliamber 
lat  Guildhall,  painted  at  the  expener  of  Mr.  Alderman  BoydrII. 
land  those  at  Luid  Aylestord's,  at  I'ackuigtou  chapel,  do  Uus  artist 
p;itat  credit. 

JI.  Singleton,  So.  4,  Jlaymarket. 

Mr.  Singteton's  pictures  are  dislingoished  by  a chaste  colmiring, 
•ami  simple  yet  exptessiit  couipusitiou.  Ills  portraits  have  simi- 
•.ai  merit. 

JJeiiiy  Thompson,  R.  .4.  IScrnci’s-strcet. 

This  artist  was  also  a scholar  of  Mr.  Opic.  lie  mixes  with  the 
iCriiiness  of  his  master's  manner,  a hue  of  tinder  coluuniigs,  which 
•enhances  the  value  of  his  subjects.  Ilis  Uirl  and  Child  crotieiig 
tthi  Bruok,  and  Cupid  sheltered,  are  at  present  conspicuous  in 
revery  print-shop  iii  Loudon.  Urn  poi traits  are  accurate  and  skil- 
hliil  resemblances  of  nature. 

Samuel  IVoodforde,  R.  A.  Great  Marlborough-strctl. 

bir.  W,  has  more  of  the  manner  of  llie  Roman  school  tlian  is 
•always  satislactory  to  an  English  eye.  He  is  at  the  same  time  free 
; from  the  ordinary  detects  of  other  schools  of  colour,  his  pictures 
' having  nothing  glaring  to  distract  or  disgust  Uie  eye.  Ills  likeuesscs 
• are  very  correct. 

THE  PR1NCIP.\L  PORTRAIT  PAINIXRS  ARE; 

Mr.  .4bbot. 

Th  artist’s  portraits  are  accurate  and  faitliful  copiesfrom  nature. 

Sir  It  itlium  Beec/iy,  R.  A.  portrait  jiainter  to  her  majesty. 
Great  Ceorge-stieet,  Jlanover-sijiiure. 

Tile  masterly  style  in  which  Sir  William  painted  portraits,  intrg- 
. dneed  him  to  the  notice  ot  the  royal  family,  and  procured  liini  Uio 
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appointment  of  portrait  p., inter  to  her  majesty,  of  wl.om,  by  ihr 
ins  3 coniinami,  he  painte.l  a lu'l-lenstli  portrait.  His  female^ po> 
tr.iitsare  remarkable  tor  c;ise  ami  elegance.  * 

John  Ilopjmcr,  R.  A.  Charles-Urcct,  S/.  JamcAs-sguare. 

Mr.  Hoppuer  in  all  his  pmtr.uts,  select,  the  most  pleashm  .Krint 
ol  View,  places  his  original  in  the  most  easy  ami  .mgagina  altilnde 
and  give, . such  accompaniments  of  landscape,  &c.  loi’are  most 

6ir  Josliua  ReynoMs,  aim  the  greatest  liraw-hack  upon  his  produc- 
tion,  13,  that  though  they  raiinot  be  called  copies  from  the  Light’s 
pictures,  they  look  very  like  imitations  of  them.  Kiiiglits 

This  ciiiiiient  portrait  painter  has  once  or  twice  presented  to  the 
public,  historical  elforls  ol  high  value,  hecaiise  marked  with  a pe- 
culiar energy  ot  style  and  manner,  properly  his  own. 

Thoma,  Ijiurmce,  R.  A.  princijHd  painter  in  ordinary  to  his 
majcfly,  (1  reek- street,  Soho. 

The  Uilent,  of  this  gentleman  appeared  at  a very  early  period 
and  some  of  Ins  juvenile  productions  display  a correct  Le  and 
uacommoii  l.islc.  He  has.  since  that  time,  delineated  the  portraiU 

terfv  sfvl"“"'  TV  T '"TV"'  •■""I  mas. 

terly  style,  and  he  has  likewise  excelled  in  many  historical  portraits. 

//  ilhain  Owen,  R.  A.  l.eiccstcr-square. 

Mr.  Owen’s  pictures  are  distinguished  hy  the  boldness  of  effect 
and  force  of  colour. 

]\Iis.<  l‘figc,  \o.  I.ondun-street,  Fitiroy-square. 

A pleasing  and  ingenious  artist. 

Thomas  Phillips,  A.  Ceo,n;s-slrcet,  Ilanover-sguare. 

This  artist  has  a peculiar  power  of  transferring  to  his  portraiU 
the  various  manners  ot  in  isiers  of  other  .school.,,  from  all  of  which 
he  has  tormed  lor  himself  a stile  of  the  greatest  correctness  in  his 
representations  ot  nature. 


J.  Ris’Ji",  ,\o.  5.i,  Great  Purtland-stieet. 

Mr.  Rising  is  a moden,  uii.issnining.  ami  excellent  portrait  pain- 
ter. His  works  are  well  paintcil,  c.irefully  finished,  and  are  strong 
resemblances  of  the  originals. 

Martin  Arthur  Shec,  R.  A.  Cavendish-square, 

Mr.  Slice  ranks  very  high  as  a portiait  painter.  There  is  an  ori- 
ginality in  the  air  and  attitude  ol  his  iigiires,  which  shews  that  iic 
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ninkj  for  himself.  They  arc  remarkable  for  foire  of  rolonr  ami 
fleet,  but  arc  sometimes  deficient  in  softness.  It  is  cliifK'uIt  lu 
nite  opposite  excellences.  Mr.  Slice  is  also  a poet  of  no  lucoti- 
: ierabic  rank. 

Jamet  Saxon,  ‘J9,  Siiffoik-slreet , Cfinring-cross. 

[This  gentleman  paints  witli  singnlur  felicity  in  the  best  manner 
the  late  Mr.  Opie,  and  he  promises  to  do  much  credit  to  the 
hbool  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ilis  likenesses  are  striking  ami 
rthly  characteristic,  and  we  have  seen  portraits  by  this  genllen.an. 
aual  to  any  that  have  ever  been  produceil  by  any  Kiit;Usli  artist. 

J.  J{.  Smilh,  .^t>.  31,  King-slreet,  Covrnl-gardeii. 

IMr.  Smith  was  originally  a considerable  dealer  in  prinL'.  and  at 
• at  time  made  many  designs,  and  painted  a number  of  portraits 
oil.  in  such  a styli  as  led  ns  to  recret  that  he  did  not  devote  his 
hole  time  to  that  employment.  Ilis  small  whule-Iengtli  of  Mr. 
ox,  is.  perhaps,  as  strong  a likeness  of  tliat  great  man  as  ever 
>as  painted. 

'Miss  Smith,  the  daughter  of  this  aitist,  in  «ome  late  prodnetums 
Ihich  were  exhibited  at  the  roy.al  academy,  has  evinceil  a taste 
id  talent  which  is  rarely  displayed  at  any  period,  much  less  at 
■ early  an  age  as  eighteen.  Her  historical  delineation  of  the 
irting  of  Hector  and  .Andromache,  is.  in  drawing,  grouping,  and 
lidouring,  entitled  to  very  high  praise. 

rfe  H tide.  Terrace,  Lcicetter-square. 

To  this  gentleman's  pencil  we  owe  the  delineation  of  many  of 
nose  lieroie  characters 

■ RVio  itriit  and  fret  their  hour  uion  the  stage. 

And  then  arc  heard  no  tnore* 

To  III,  c.iinas  their  peculiar  air  and  manner  are  transferred,  and 
I Ins  colours  they  will  live  in  asuccetding  age.  The  manner  in 
ihich  oor  different  comedians  per.soiiate  tlie  characters  that  are 
'equentlv  nntten  for  then,  and  them  only,  is  generally,  npoii 
oe  whole,  coircctly  displayed. 

We  shall  nc.xt  mention  u few  of  the  most  eminent 
if  I he  nunuTous 

MINI.M'URE  P.AI.VIER.*!. 

' Mr.  A r land, 

A native  of  Ot  neva,  whose  works  present  nature  in  her  rhaste 
mo  est  lull’s.  There  is  no  artist  whose  stile  of  execution  i* 
oorc  p easing,  or  whose  likenesses  are  more  satisfactory  to  il.' 
•tters  buU  lo  liigu  .'neiuls. 
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Ihnry  Bow,  A.  P-namel  l>„mlcr  ta  hh  lioiial  Highness  th 
Pnnce  of  li'ales,  Ao.  15,  Berncr's-Ureet 
As  an  o^namel  ,,aintiT  Mr.  IJouc  is  do.scrvdly  placed  at  the  head 

.n  l"s\wr  Tt"'  dra«n.andceloure! 

ducLd  some  of  the  largest  pictures  ever  seen  in  enamel.  ^ ™ 

yir/nm  Buck,  Xo.  4’9,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

Mr.  nuck  IS  rcmarkahle  for  his  elegant  small  whole-length  draw 
mgs  and  correct  miniatures ; in  which  he  happily  comhines  th- 
taste  of  the  antiiiue  with  tliat  of  the  modern. 

Mr.  Collins,  Painter  in  Enamel  to  his  Makst,/,  Ao  39  rie 
vonshire-street,  Portland-place  ’ 

Mr.  Collin,  appears  to  have  a correct  eye  for  colour,  and  his 
portraits  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and,  in  general,  striking  resem- 
tlances  of  the  persons  delineated. 

Jhchard  Cos-u'ai,,  R.  .4.  principal  portrait  painter  to  his  rouai 
h^hncis  the  prince  of  Bales,  Stratfoid-place.  ^ 

Mr.  Cosway  ha,  hecn  long  distinguis'mii  in  tlie  fine,  arts  and 
eminently  a,  a painter  in  miniature,  in  which  branch  he  deservedly 
ranks  in  the.  highest  class.  f)n  tlie  institution  of  the  society  for 
the  encour.ige.nent  of  arts,  nunufacture,.  and  commerce,  he  had 
the  honor  ot  being  thought  worthy  of  t!ie  first  prise.im  d.il  which 
they  presented  to  the  young  artist  wiio  made  the  Inst  drawinB 
He  has  since  that  lime  been  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  talent 
< .splayed  m his  portraits,  which  are  generally  of  a larger  sizeUian 
those  commonly  denominated  miniatures. 

•'^6.  Margaret -street,  Cavendish-sf/nare. 
ibis  gentleman  is  an  ad.miral.le  miniature  painter;  his  portraits 
arc  invariably  leseinblances,  drawn  in  a veiy  good  taste,  and  co- 
louied  with  great  brilliancy  and  attention  to  n.itiire. 

/).  hnpleicart.  Shepherd-street,  Hanovei-sguarc. 
Admirable  for  like. less  and  inariiionioiis  colouring. 

.1/ivs  hnipfit,  ^o.  4,  II  arwick  street,  Co:ksj>ur-strect. 

IdiiS  young  lady  „ an  ingenious,  diligent,  and  deserving  artist, 
beth  in  diawings  and  miniature. 

i^Jr.  Pum>'r,  Gulden-sguare. 

An  excellent  ai  ti.-t. 

Mr.  Pope. 

This  gentlennn  is  the  c<  lebrat-d  come, If,,,,  and  excels  coinllv 
in  either  art.  Uis  ui.ni.atnres,  like  ins  acting,  are  tr.mscipts  from 
yalure.  ^ ‘ 

j\Jr,  Stinndcr\ 

Mr  S.  is  an  arU.st  of  tuj.ciioi  eminence.  He  is  said  to  paint,  by 
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loice,  very  few  pictures,  to  bestow  very  extraordinary  pains  on 
rtCDi,  and  to  receive  very  liigii  prices  lor  tlicm  when  finislicd. 


Shelley,  Nn.  6,  Great  George-street,  Hanover-sgiiare. 

> Mr.  .Shelley  is  a very  fashionable  miniature  painter,  and  occasion, 
ly  quits  the  delineation  of  real  beauty  for  that  which  is  ideal. 
' ejortinc:  to  tlie  fairy.laud  of  poetical  fietiou,  we  frequently  see 
PS  pencil  employed  in  little  allegoncal  representations  from  Akcu- 
Jde,  and  other  writers. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  describe  the  merits 
ffali  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  We  shall  sum 
pp  the  remainder  of  our  account  of  the  painters  in  a 
trief  noiiie  of  painters  of  landscape,  familiar  scenery, 
r.nd  various  oihtr  rcprcsentaiions  of  nature. 

Agasse. 

'Thera  Is  a peculiar  vivacity  iu  ibis  artist's  manner  of  represriit- 
sg  the  variinis  actions  of  horses.  The  ilrawiiiq  of  the  forms  is  suf. 
ciciitly  correct,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  the  life  aud  spirit  with 
thicli  tiic  aiimiaU  sei  iii  to  move,  proporUouately  to  llie  respective 
eccasious. 

^yUl.  lieitmore  llige,  A.  Great  Rufsel  street,  herlford- square, 
Mr.  r.iSE  possi  S.PCS  superior  talents,  >ind  havinc  a very  currecl 
>¥c,  has,  ill  many  of  liis  drliiieatiun',  rendered  the  faces  of  h.s 
rgurcs  all  index  to  thcir  minds,  and  nuide  his  little  simple  -tniics 
1 an  eminent  degree  intcicsliiig  anil  impressive. 

ir  I'raiicis  Ilowgeuu,  I{.  A.  landscape  painter  to  iis  Majejtv, 
I'orllund  ro.uL 

This  ceiitleman  was  the  pupii  ol  .Mi.  de  I.niitherbourg,  .and  he 
-as,  in  most  of  Ins  pictures,  .idopted  a manner  semn  what  similar 
! lis  tiguies  aie  drawn  with  spirit,  and  his  landscapes  brilliantly 
slouri  J. 

A.  If.  (alcott,  A.  hensington  Gravel  Pits, 

The  i-ourseol  aveiy  few  yeais  ha.s  brought  Mr.  Calcott  forwards 
S one  nt  iiur  hist-rate  landscape  painteis.  Hie  clearness  of  Ills 
ues,  and  the  limslieil  < xerution  of  his  works,  not  iiifi  nor  to  the 
lemish  school,  place  tiiein  deservedly  high  in  the  public  esteem. 

H.  Capon,  .^(l.  4,  ^orth-street,  fi  estmruter. 

Mr.  Capon  is  a .sceue.pamtcr,  and  many  of  Chose  magical  illu- 
loiis  which  have  Wi'eu  displayed  in  Drury  lane  theatre,  and  wnirh 
Imosl  deceive  the  eye  uiu.  Uie  t.ilief  that  tliey  are  reaiitn  s r.i 
cr  than  pi.-tu'ci,  aj-.  tis  produefioui.  Some  very  lii*e  aiicgoiieal 
f.  f. 
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pictures,  cxIiibiU'd  iit  Kmiclagli  ill  June  180‘J,  in  honour  of  the 
peace,  are  from  the  same  pencil. 

11.  Cindy,  marine  painter  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  ej 
• H ales,  So.  i(j,  Devonshire-streel,  Cortluml-place. 

Mr.  Clevely's  pictures  arc  extremely  accurate  in  their  naval 
architecture,  ami  the  sky,  water,  and  disposition  of  the  objects,  arc 
peculiarly  picturesque. 

]\Ir.  CorliouUl,  Juhn-street,  Filzroij -square. 

This  artist's  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  pleasing  composition 
anil  harmonious  tone  of  strong  colouring. 

Thn.  Daniel,  R.  A.  So.  39,  Ilo-xlaml-streel,  Fitzroy-square, 

lias  printipnlly  distinguished  himself  by  designs  made  from  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  in  India,  into  which  coun- 
try he  travillcd  farther  than  any  preceding  Euro))ean  artist.  He 
lias  taken  all  his  designs  from  an  actual  survey,  and  having  a cor 
rect  eye,  and  an  eminently  forcible  piuicil,  he  has  delineated  them  in 
such  a manlier  as  to  give  a very  faithful  idea  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
fidelity  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  his  works  as  integrity  and 
veracity  are  of  the  man.  Mr.  naniel  ami  his  nephew  have  engraved 
many  of  the  drawings,  and  published  tlicin  in  numbers,  with  des- 
criptions, and  ill  proper  colours. 

H'illiam  Daniel,  Cleavelancl-strect. 

This  artist  is  an  able  pupil  of  the  former,  and  has  also  tras’clled 
in  India,  whence  he  has  brought  homo  many  interesting  views. 

Joseph  Fanington,  K.  A.  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

His  views  are  sometimes  the  scenery  of  domestic,  an.l  sometimes 
of  bolder  landscape ; and  not  uiifrc(|ueiitly  public  edifices  in  the 
centre  cf  |>opulous  cities,  or  the  wharfs  and  quays  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers,  covered  with  boats,  and  full  of  bustle  and  busi- 
ness. In  such  scenes  as  these  he  is  peculiarly  happy,  and  his  pic- 
tures are  invariably  faithful  representations  of  the  objects  he  de- 
lineates. 

a.  Gerrard,  A.  So.  40,  Portman -place,  Paddington. 

The  very  superior  style  in  which  this  gentleir.aii  paints  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  employs  his  pencil,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  His  studies  have  been  generally  directed  to  the  painting  of 
liorses  and  other  animals,  and  in  their  delineation  he  discriminates 
the  dWTcrent  chesses  of  the  same  species,  with  the  fidelity  of  a na- 
turalist and  the  force  and  freedom  of  a master.  He  has  lately  beeu 
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irimupiilly  <iin(,lo>cd  in  motlcIliiiR , and  Ilia  liusts  uf  some  rcniark- 
ible  characUTS,  liis  slieep,  lioga,  dicr,  and  oUier  aninmJa,  duplay  a 
lorrectucss  of  eye,  and  great  analoniical  knowledge. 

liuberl  IJills,  Scuman-ilrecl. 

Faints  cattle  and  sheep  with  spirit,  and  copies  nature  inimitably, 

J.  P.  l)e  Jjmiherbourg,  H.  A.  Ttnace,  Hammenmitfu 

The  spirit  and  energy  of  Mr.  laiutherbourg's  pictures,  and  the 
.-.plendour  of  his  colours,  is  captivating,  but  hU  landsca(>rs  some- 
.iuev  approach  towards  the  h'reuch  flutter,  aud  his  animals  are 
h iccasionally  hard  aud  appear  6ur»ii/ia/,  but  his  toweling  superi- 
ority in  some  brauehes  of  liis  art,  daaales  Uie  eye  uf  a S)>ectator, 
-ad  atones  for  his  defects  in  utlicrs. 

Benjamut  Marshall,  Bcaumont-streel,  Portland-place. 

II  portraits  of  horses  arc  excellent,  the  art  of  the  painter  be- 
'Pi  united  to  a critical  judgment  of  the  animal. 

-V.  I'ocock,  (jreai  (Jeorge-slreel,  B cstmimter. 

Tlic  most  distinguished  uf  our  painters  of  sea  views.  • 

lit.  Rtinngle,  No.  32,  Upper  Norton-sheet,  PortlanJ-plucf. 

Mr.  Keinagtf's  pivturrs  are  in  the  manner  of  riiflPcrent  Flemish 
' ^ainterSs  aiul  arc  cxluUud  at  aucUuns  wilii  Uie  hii;U*5uuiidim{  iinmef 
tf  l^ynaker^  ,.\c. ; uml  uudn  the  culouia  of 

llii.sr'  masters  have  tetrhed  treble  tlie  piirc>  which  the  ptireliasers 
>4Tould  liave  given  for  them,  had  they  Leeu  fairly  produced  as  the 
k«otlc  of  au  F.ugUsh  artist. 

Paul  Sandby,  R,  St,  Geoigc'i-roxv. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  Ruysdale,  V'angoyen,  and  Watrrlno,  for 
;d«a.->  of  beautiful  stciury  aud  picturesque  nature,  Mr.  Saudby  cou- 
idered  tlie  prospects  that  .are  presented  in  our  own  provinces; 
nd  lias,  by  his  long  practice,  a correct  < ye,  and  pure  cU.ssi»  al 
asic*.  foiincd  u style  that  is  perfectly  English,  and  perfectly  oii- 
;iual. 

J.  M.  /r.  7i.  Uarley-dieet. 

Ml . Turuor  is  a painter  of  the  Grst  order,  aud  hU  p(<  tures  are 
narked  with  a spirit  peculiar  to  himself.  The  subjects  th»it 
sometimes  selects  are  singular.  A romantic  prospect  tiom 
Ossian — A plague  of  F.gypt — Tim  destruction  of  an  army  by  a 
whlrlwiud  or  an  angel,  or  any  tenilic  t*ir  from  the  lleatlitn  .My- 
UtQlojy,  or  Curbtian  History,  are  objects  in  which  he  dcUg!*tj». 


eminent  painters. 

scum-oits. 

John  JlncoUf  Acwjnan-^frcct, 

Mr.  Baron  is  a youiiR  sculptor  of  much  promise.  Mis  huurt 
have  a pk-asiii!;  air.  and  Kntcoful  disposition  of  limbs  and  dru 
pery.  Uc  u an  able  successor  of  his  excelltnt  falhtr. 


Edward  Burch,  7?.  A. 

Has  I0115  l>etn  one  of  the  first  seal  and  gen.  engravers. 

John  Elaxman,  It.  A.  Buckingham. A reel,  Eitzroy-syuare. 

»■  i!!’’'. a high  reputation.  II 
torrned  Ins  taste  upon  the  models  that  he  saw  in  Italv,  where  h< 
resided  some  years,  and  sedulously  studied  some  of  the  purest  am 
best  specimens  ot  ancient  art,  and  from  many  of  them  made  easts 
I ns  productions  are  chaste  and  correct,  but  perhaps  rather  too  simple 

^alhatiid  ISJarchant,  A.  chief  engraver  of  his  majeJy’s  seals 
and  sadp/or  oj  gems  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  o, 
ales.  Slump-office,  Somerset-house.  t n ue  Oj 


Tins  genileman  resided  several  years  at  Home,  and  sedulously 
studied  the  best  models  of  the  antique,  and  upon  them  has  formed 
a style  that  is  classical  and  correct.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eaii. 
ueut  gem-engravers  now  living. 


Joseph  ^ollekens.  It.  A.  Morltmer-streel, 

Mr.  Kollekeiis  is  a very  eminent  sculptor.  He  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  at  Rome,  and  studied  the  antique,  in  a manner 
that  evinced  he  had  a wish  to  attain  the  spirit  of  tlic  gri  at  origi- 
nals of  that  branch  of  the  arts,  and  his  productions  have  proved 
that  he  studied  with  effect. 


Charles  Jtossi,  It.  A.  sculptor  to  his  royal  higtmess  the  prince 
of  B ales,  Mary-lc-bone  Park. 

This  masterly  sculptor  has  lately  made  one  of  the  monuments 
for  St.  Paul  s,  which  it  is  properly  determined  to  decorate  with 
productions  to  the  honor  of  our  heroes,  our  statesmen,  and  our 
pliilosophcrs. 


Jtichard  H esimacott,  .■].  Great  .Mount-street,  Grosvenor- square. 

A scholar  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  sculptor  Canova,  to  whose 
instructions  he  docs  honor. 

'Jhe  houses  of  all  our  Jirst  artists  arc  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Ar angers,  and  the  general  compUment  for  seeing  them  is  4 
shiliuig-to  the  attendant. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE,  SUR. 
GERY,  AND  THE  SCIENCES. 

' Ai  it  may  be  intcrcsiint'  to  many  persons  to  be  in- 
foriTicd  conc'-mlng  the  philosophi*  al  and  medical  lec- 
rures  given  in  dilferent  pans  the  ntetropolis:  tiicy 
ire  here  presented  with  a short  detail  on  ilii'.  subject. 

The  Rayal  I nslilulion,  in  Alt>emarle-strccr,  was 
‘oundtd  in  the  year  17yy,  for  the  purpose  of  tntou- 
rragiiig  experimental  philosophy  and  thettiiMry;  and 
he  arts  dependent  upon  them, — Mr.  Davy,  who  is 
'.aroftssor  of  chemistry  in  the  inititution,  delivers  a 
::outse  on  tiiat  science,  and  various  other  gentlemen  on 
•the  different  branches  of  philosophy. 

’ Gresham  eolugc  is  an  endowment  for  professors  of 
'Seven  liberal  sciences,  viz.  uiviniiy,  law, 
itronomy,  peomciry,  music,  and  rhetoric — The  lec- 
'turts  arc  given  gratis,  twice  a day  m a room  over  the 
■east  end  of  ihe  Royal  Exdiange  during  die  terms,  and 
are  a'  present  ill  attended,  ft  is  expected  that  tLcsc 
■lectures  will  be  rein'ivcd  to  the  L/jndon  Institution. 

By  much  the  greater  number  of  lectutcs  in  London 
are  on  the  branches  of  medicine  and  medical  philo- 
sophy. \Ye  tan  do  li.tle  more  that)  mention  their 
names  and  the  subjects  of  tiieir  lettuies,  beginning 
with  those  of 

S(.  Thomas's  and  Guy’s  Hospitals. 

In  these  hospitals,  lectures  arc  given  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  physiology,  chtiui  try,  and  experimental 
philosophy,  praciii  c of  medicine,  materia  medita,  bo- 
tany, midwifery,  and  die  diseases  of  the  teetli. — The 
following  are  the  lecturers. 

Messrs.  Clitu  and  Coof>er,  on  anatomy  and  the  ope- 

I rations  of  sutgtry.  - 

Mr.  Qioper  on  the  principles  and  piactice  of  sur- 
gery. 

Dr.  Baiingiori,  Dr,  Marat,  aad  Mr.  AJlcir,  on 
chemistry.  t E 3 


JIS  lectures  on  surgery,  &"c. 

Mr.  Allen,  on  experimental  philosophy. 

Dr.  Haigltlon,  on  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children. 

TtT.Haighton,  on  physiology,  or  laws  of  the  animal 
economy. 

Dr.  Babhigton,  and  Dr.  Curry,  on  practice  of  me- 
dicine. 

Dr.  Curry,  and  Dr.  Chohncleij,  on  the  theory  of 
medicine  and  materia  medica. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Al  SI,  licii  tholonicw  s Hospital  the  J olio  wing  Lectures 
are  given. 

On  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  by  Dr. 
Roberts  and  Dr.  Howell. 

On  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  surgery,  by  Mr.  Aberncthy, 

On  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  laws  of  organic 
existence,  by  Mr.  Macartney, 

On  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

On  midwifery,  by  Dr.  Thynne. 

At  the  London  Hospital. 

Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Itclloh/,  on  the  ilieory  and 
practice  of  physic. 

Dr.  \clluly,  on  chemistry. 

Dr.  Dennison,  and  Dr.  Byani  Dennison,  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery. 

Dr.  L rampt on,  c\\n\cz\  lectures  on  medical  cases. 

_ Sir  William  Blizard,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jilizard,  cli- 
nical lectures  on  surgical  cases. 

Dr.  Buxton , on  the  ilieory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
and  on  materia  medica. 

Mr.  Headinglon,  and  Mr.  Vramptan,  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  operations  of  surgery. 

At  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Mr.  Home  gives  twelve  lectures  on  the  principal 
operations  of  surgery,  to  the  pupils  of  the  hospital. 
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’ Besides  the  lectures  given  in  hospitals,  there  arc  va- 
■ lous  others,  which  we  shall  now  enumerate. 

Mr.  IVilson,  at  the  theatre  in  Wimlmill- street,  de- 
vers  a course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
latholo^,  and  surgery. 

I Mr.  Charles  Bell  delivers  a course  on  anatomy  and 
urgery,  at  his  house  in  Lciccster-strcet,  Leiccster- 
; jiiarc. 

Mr.  Chevalier  reads  lectures  on  the  principles  and 
'perations  of  surgery,  at  his  house  in  South  Audlcy- 
nreet. 

Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  on  midwifery,  and  the 

dsorders  of  women  and  children,  in  Upper  John-strett, 
IJolden-squarc. 

Mr.  Acaim  delivers  a course  on  experimental  che- 
listry  and  mineralogy,  at  his  house,  in  Old  Compton- 
rreet,  Soho. 

Dr.  Badham,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic, 
ihemistry,  and  materia  medica,  at  his  house  in  Chtford- 
rrect. 

Dr.  Chl/erbuck,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  phy- 
dc,  including  an  outline  of  physiology,  and  the  ma- 
eria  medica,  at  the  general  dispensary,  .Mdersgaie- 
itreet. 

Dr.  Clough,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  mid- 
vifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  in 
Iderncrs-strcct,  Oxford- street. 

Mr.  Moor,  surgeon-dentist,  in  Palseyave-place, 
ives  a course  of  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Dr.  George  Pearson,  in  Leicester-fidds,  delis  ers 
ectures  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica, 
.nd  chemistry;  and  also  chemical  lectures  on  case* 
-tccurring  in  St.  Gcoritt’s  hospital. 

Mr.  Brookes,  at  his  theatre  of  anatomy,  Blcnheim- 
treet.  Great  Marlborough-street,  gives  lectures  on 
jigatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  adapted  to  gen- 
jemvn  ana  siudems. 
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Mr.  Taunion  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
surgery,  in  Paternoster-row. 

Dr.  Bradley,  of  Parliament-street,  gives  a course 
of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  at 
No.  102,  Leadcnhall-strect,  where  arc  also  delivered 
lectures  on  chemistry,  with  its  application  to  pharma- 
ceutical purposes,  by  a practical  chemist. 

Dr.  Baity,  on  the  same  subject,  in  Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

Dr.  Hulchinson,  on  midwifery,  at  his  house  in  Hat- 
ton-gardeti. 

Doctors  Dcmiiion  and  Squire,  iti  Ely-placc. 

Mr.  Carpue  gives  a course  of  lectures  on  anatomy, 
in  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 

Mr.  Pcarwu,  on  the  prtnciples  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery, in  Golden-square. 

^ Mr.  Blair,  of  Gre.at  Russel-strcet,  a course  of  cli- 
nical lectures  on  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  on 
picturesque  anatomy. 

Dr.  Hooper,  a course  on  the  tlieorv  and  practice  of 
physic,  materia  medica,  and  pharmaceutical  che- 
mistry, in  Cork-street. 

Dr.  lieid,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  at 
his  house  in  Grenville  street. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  and  ^Ir.  Lynn,  a course  on  surgery, 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

The  medical  lectures,  which  we  have  enumerated 
above,  arc  attended  by  a prodigious  number  of  students 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  who  have  many  very 
valuable  opportunities  of  prosecuting  the  study  of 
practical  anatomy,  and  of  seeing  medical  and  surgical 
practice  in  the  hospitals. 

In  the  greater  number  of  these  lectures,  particu- 
larly the  medical  ones,  there  are  two  courses  given  in  ' 
the  season,  one  commencing  in  October,  the  other  in 
January.  The  terms  and  hours  of  attendance  ar^ 
specified  in  the  cards  and  printed  proposals,  wlildj 
maybe  had  at  the  houses  of  all  the lecturers. 
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LITERATURE, 

and  the  bookselling  trade. 

There  never  were  so  many  monthly  and  diurnal 
jiublications  as  at  the  present  period  j and  to  the 
rierpetual  novelty  which  issues  from  the  press  in  this 
.orm,  may  be  attributed  the  expansion  of  mind  which 
1 daily  exhibited  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
'oonihly  miscellanies  are  read  by  the  midd'ing  orders 
;f  society,  by  the  literati,  and  alio  by  the  highest  of 
..ur  nobility.  The  morning  and  evening  journals  fall 
r.aio  the  hands  of  all  classes;  they  display  the  ftaiures 
■if  the  times;  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  the  tn- 
.ightened,  and  the  patriotic.  The  ephemera!  piess  is 
the  mirror  wht  re  folly  sees  its  own  likeness,  and  vice 
jontemplaces  the  magnitude  of  its  deformity.  It  also 
larescnis  a tablet  of  manners  ; a transcript  of  the  tern- 
user  of  mankind  ; a check  on  the  gigantic  strides  of  in- 
iJOVJtion  ; and  a bulwaik  which  reason  fias  raised, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  time  will  consecrate,  round  the 
iiltar  of  liberty  ! 

Few  books  are  published  in  the  British  empire, 
'oesidcs  those  which  are  printed  and  published  in  Lon- 
don ; consequently  the  establishments  of  publish.ng 
'oooksellers  there,  are  very  extensive.  About  800  new 
xxioks  and  pamphlets  are  regularly  published  every 
'year  in  the  metropolis,  amounting  in  value  to  about 
2-10/.  for  one  copy  of  each  work.  The  gross  annual 
returns,  arising  from  the  printing  and  selling  of  books, 
■are  not  much  siiort  of  a million  sterling  ; and  these 
trades  furnish  employment  to  nearly  2000 persons. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

The  first  circulating  library  in  Londgn  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1740,  by  a bookseller  of  the 
name  of  Bathd,  at  the  house  now  No.  132,  in  the 
Strand.  They  have  since  spread  so  extensively,  tliat 


CIKCUI.ATINO-  LIBR  ARIKS. 
every  intelligent  village  throughout  the  ration  no 
possesses  its  Circulating  Library,  The  Edinburg 
Lirculaling  Library,  established  in  1725,  by  the  cele 
braied  Alan  Ramsay,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  th 
Kind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  of  them  in  London  arc  the  following 
liookJuwi' s Ebers's,  in  Old  Bond  street. 

EmtIc’s,  in  Albemaric-street. 

Lsue's,  in  Leadcnhall-strcet. 

Jiooth  s,  Duke-street, Poriland-place. 

Parsons’s,  on  Ludgate-hill. 

Dulhm's,  in  Gractchurch -street. 

DHugerJidd' s,  in  Bcikeley-squarc. 

Colburn's,  in  Conduit-street. 

Crdghton's,  in  Tavistock- street. 
thcescuright's.  King-street,  Chcapsidc. 

Cheapside. 

Pri/ts/i  Library,  2J,Cockspur-s(rcet,  Charing  Crosj 

The  Trench  Booksellers  are : 

Dc  Boffe,  Nassau-street. 

Dulau,  Soho-square. 

De  Conchy,  New  Bond-street. 

Booscy,  bid  Broad-strett, 

German. 

Pscher,  Piccadilly. 

Knglish  booksellers  shops,  which  are  frequented  as 
lounging  shops,  and  which  are  provided  wiih  all  new 
publications,  newspapers,  &c.  are  Ridguay's,  Slock- 
dale  s,  and  Hnichai  d’s ; all  in  Piccadilly. 

Among  the  dealers  in  valuable  and  scarce  books, 
chiefly  second-hand,  whose  collections  are  e.xtcnsivc, 
may  be  named  Payne,  While,  Egevlon,  Faulder, 
Evans,  Carpenler,  Reynolds,  (jhidge,  Leigh,  Cuthdl 
and  Martin,  Jeffries,  O^le,  and  Lacking/on. 

Mr.  Lunn,  m Soho-square,  ileals  in  classics  only, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  tolIccLions  in  Europe. 
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IThe  shop  of  Lackingloti^  in  Finsbury-square,  may 
deemed  one  of  the  curiosiiies  of  the  metropolis, 
d deserves  to  be  visited  by  every  stranger  on  ac- 
Lunt  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  premises,  and  of  the 
timensc  stock  of  books  which  are  brought  into  one 
"int  of  view. 

Sitnmom,  67,  Paternoster-row,  deals  exien- 
rely  in  odd  numbers  and  volumes  of  old  magazines 
/•ews,  &c.  Stc. 


The  Medical  Booksellers 

St.  Thomas’s- 

Borough ; Highly,  Fleet.street ; Grace,  West 
iiihheld,  and  Callou<,  Crown-court,  VV'’indmilI- 
a medical  Circulating  Library. 
iPhc  library  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  in' Bolt- 
in, consisting  of  10,000  volumes,  i,  accessible  only 
lie  members.  ■' 

Juvenile  Libraries. 

rrhere  arc  three  very  excellent  bookselling  cstab- 
nuus  111  London,  which  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
iced,  nor  too  strongly  recommended  ; they  are  de- 
ed solely  ,0  the  sale  of  books  of  education. 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

/ r f Bond-street. 

'falits’s.  Strand. 

I shops,  conductors  of  schools,  and  parents, 

in  ..cr/b,aach 

Law  Booksellers, 
httlei-xt'rv  th,  Kleer-sireet. 

^^‘<■‘1/,  in  the  Temple. 

Public  Libraries. 

•he  bodied  Jn  London,  belonging  to 

I V iich  contain  voluminous  stores  of 
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«vcry  kind  of  learning.  The  first  is  that  superb  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modern  books,  MSS.  &c.  at  th< 
British  Museum,  the  second  that  at  the  Royal  Insiitu. 
tion,  in  Albetnaric-street,  which  contains  an  iiivaluabU 
collection  of  British  topography,  history,  &c.  and  the 
third  is,  that  now  formii  g of  the  London  Institution 
which  promises  to  he  of  the  fust  eminence  in  buoki 
of  value,  rarity,  and  utility  ; and  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, witli  the  greatest  facility  in  referring  t< 
thim.  

Among  the  first  private  libraries  may  be  mentioned 
for  their  magnitude  and  value,  Earl  Spencer's,  St 
James’s-place,  and  Su  Joseph  Banks' Sy  \n  Soho-squarc 

MORNING  NEWSPAPERS, 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  Oracle,  and  True  Briton,  op 
posite  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  is  the  oldest  morninj 
paper,  having  been  established  above  seventy  years. 

The  Public  Ledger,  Warwick-squarc,  is  merely 
commercial  paper,  principally  for  shipping  busines; 
and  aims  at  no  circulation,  except  among  people  it 
trade. 

The  Times,  Blackfriars. 

The  Morning  Herald,  Catherine  street. 

The  Mnrning  Chronicle,  opposite  Caiherinc-strcet 

'The  Morning  Post,  opposite  Somer'ei-liouse. 

The  British  Press,  behind  St.  Clement’s  Church. 

The  Publicans'  Advatiscr,  Catherine- sti  eet. 

The  Aurora,  N<..  104,  Strand. 

The  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  expenc 
of  the  establishment  of  a good  morning  paper,  is  vtr 
considerable,  and  not  easily  to  be  credited  bv  thos 
who  liave  not  experieiued  the  difficulty  of  ptoducinj 
every  day  a miscellaneous  publication,  full  enough  ti 
make  a tolerably  large  pamphlet.  It  is,  however,  tt 
be  regretted,  that  the  assistance,  integrity,  and  ihf 
tiilfius  employed  upon  these  supposed  representative! 
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f the  public  mind,  are  not  more  eqpal  to  the  diffivuliy 
• ud  imparianLC  of  iic  undertaking.  ' ^ 

THE  EVENING  PAPERS 

Coniisc  of  a sJecim  of  anicies  froiij  the  momino- 
aperj  of  ihc  »ame  day,  with  the  addition  of  ane  int 
;llit;en(c  which  arrive*  betore  one  o’clock,  when  they 
ire  ()ut  to  press.  ^ 

The  Star,  Temple-bar,  ia  slie  o!dc.si  4 the  cvrnine 
apers.  and  oneot  the  best  coiuluytied.  " 

The  Sun,  opposite  Exeier-change. 

The  C.iunei , 3Ai  Strand. 

T/ic  J raveikr,  Flcei-sireet. 

The  Glnhe,  at  the  office  of  the  liritishPrat, 

The  Sialesman,  87,  Flet  t-streei 
The  Pilot,  lOf.  St  rand, 

1 htse  are  the  seven  daily  evening  papers,  which 
i«e  an  immense  sale  m every  pan  of  Great  Bri-ain 
‘ f 'he  use  of  the  country,  are  very  properly 
•eferred  to  the  Morning  Papers.  J V V J 

,The  Lomion  ‘publid.ed  by  authority,  on 

uesdas,  and  Saturday  eveuingt,  at  the  K.iog’s  Print- 
,;^nfficc,  in  Gough.square,  Fhei-strcu.  ^ 
tBcidcs  Ihcse  .here  are  several  p.peis  published  on 
-ut.davs,  Thursday *,  and  Saiurdays-  as 
Jhc  General  Pltvnir,^  P,n/,  I’-urmosier-rovv 
ti he  St  James',  Chronule.  Bridge.i.reet  ’ 

ilheLnj;li,h  Curomck  and  lYhilehaU  Evening  Post 
«ath'  rine  stieet.  * ' 

.The  London  Evynng  P.  st,  33,  FKx‘t-strect. 

‘r'?''^’-^oun.  FJcct-strcer. 

OJ.lC*IS,  pu.il)hc(j  Ofl  M VI/  A A 

d Fridas* ; as  i'^i  ncays,  Wcdmidayi, 

.The  London  Ch  onicle,  C.ane  court,  Flcet.itrect 
]Uj  Lonaou  Packet,  W.irwick-suuare. 

h:eutng  Pest,  SnGw.iull. 
tnu  Letnin^  Mail,  Ijllackfriati. 
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The  Sunday  papers  consist  chiefly  of  an  ahridg 
irentcf  the  news  of  the  preceding  week,  with  th 
addition  of  the  Saturday  evening’s  Gazette.  Ih 
principal  of  them  are 

The  NalioJial  Register,  Catherinc-sirtet. 

The  Neptune,  Fleet-trtreet. 

The  Pheenix,  Exeter- change. 

The  Observer,  opposite  the  New  Church,  Sirant 
The  Sunday  Heviete,  Strand. 

The  Stiiiduy  Retarder,  Old  Bailey. 

The  Sunday  Monitor,  Ludgaie-hill. 

The  Independent  tt'hig,  Warwitk-square. 

Bell's  IVeekty  Messenger,  Soutliampion-suTet. 

'Ihe  After,  Catherine- street. 

The  Patriot,  Snow-hill. 

The  li'eekly  Dispaieh,  opposite  St.  Clemciu’s-churc 
The  Albion,  33,  FUet-sirect. 

The  Hritannia,  I,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Englishman,  5,  Flind-court,  Fleet-street. 
The  Examiner , Bcaufort-buildings,  Strand. 

The  Mirror  of  Eashion,  371,  Strand. 

The  Monitor,  4,  Ludgatt-hiH. 

The  Selector,  10,  Ave-mai  ia-lane. 

The  Sunday  Advertiser,  10,  Catherinc-sirecr. 
The  Legal  every  Monday,  Pat*noster-rot 

The  British  Mercury,  Hind-court,  and 
The  Jnsli  ucloT , every  Wednesday,  Charles-stree 
Coven. -garden. 

The  Public  Hue  and  Cry,  a police  gazette.  Pu 
lUhed  every  third  Saturday  in  the  month,  at  No.  2-K 
Strand;  sent  to  the  principal  magistrates  gratis. 

The  following  are  published  every  Saturday . 

Bal  luitt's  Journal,  Onion-street,  Blackfriars. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Times,  Hind-court,  Fleet-stree 
Say  s'Ciaflsman,  A\ e-maria-lane. 

The  IPest minster  Journal,  Old  Bailey.  _ 

The  County  Chronicle,  (Mondays),  \\  arwic* 
square. 
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IFurmer's  Juumal,  Watling-street. 
llmpcrial  Gazette,  Old  Bailey. 

.TAc-  Saturday  Mail,  Angel-court,  Snow- hill. 

\The  Political  Regiiter,  Cobbttt’s,  P ccadilly. 

TThe  Political  Review,  Redhead  Yorke’s,  Sirand. 

French  papers,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
CCourier  d' Angletene,  Crane  court,  Fleet-street. 
iGuzctte  de  la  Grand  Rretugne,  Queen-itreet, 
rns-inn-fields. 

lit  is  understood  that,  of  the  Morning  Paperf,  there 
; • sold  together  about  14,000  of  these  publtcationsjof  iii« 
: lyEvening  Papers,  about  18,000}  and  of  those  publish, 
cevery  oilier  day  about  10,000.  There  are  also  aboui 
•■,000  sold  of  the  various  Sunday  Papers,  and  aooul 
,000  of  the  o her  Weekly  Papers.  In  all  the  enor« 
JUS  number  of  232,000  copies  per  week,  yielding  to 
fir  proprietors  from  the  sale  3,H00l,  and  from  adver« 
■fments  2000/.  more,  of  which  the  revenue  togovertbi 
f'nt  is  lull  4000/.  and  the  net  proceeds  to  the  pro. 
ketors  about  1000/.;  the  remaining  2,800f.  aflordi 
pployment  and  subsistence  to  about  30  writers  and 
Jorters,  oOO  printers,  100  venders,  and  100  clerkf 
dd  assistants,  besides  paper-makers,  stationers,  tvpe- 
undetk,  &c.  full  200  more.  If  to  this  be  added  ihc 
eekly  lalculation  ot  230,000  copies  of  provincial  pa. 
trs,  yielding  10,000/.  p<  r week,  and  supporiiug  ttlc  irv. 
isiry  or  1500  persons,  what  a wonderful  idea  is  af. 
'.drd  of  the  agency  and  influence  ot  tne  press  in  this 
' tpirc,  and  how  easily  is  it  accouuicd  tor  mat  wc  ary 
most  free,  and  the  most  intelliteot  people,  on  the 
t:  of  ihe  earth!  i > 


THt:  MONTHLY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  monthly  publications,  independently  of  the  ad- 
iiagts  which  result  from  the  knowledge  iheydilTuse 
■r  ilic  country,  are  highly  useful  to  Literature,  by 
aiing  a monthly  circulation  of  bocks  in  geaerai 
f f 2 
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tl. rough  cvt-ry  pari  of  ihc  unpire.  Tho  country  book- 
seller has  ccca^iQn,  < net  li  riiontb,  to  wr'ne  to  h s cor- 
resp.  'iidtni  in  Loiuion  for  ah  assonmeni  of  peri<  i!  cal 
woi  k^,  anil,  to  enable  liini  to  pay  ilie  carriage  of  these, 
ht'  seeCb  foi  ' rcleis  for  books  iKiring  the  nionih,  and 
thus  a icgul.ir  I'nnHiid  is  treated  for  books  which 
n.i^ht  ( tlHiwite  m t be  sold.  The  value  of  ibe  various 
poi i»  iir<’fil  <voiks  ciri  iil^'ed  in  ilie  first  day  of  every 
month,  is  little  sht)rt  ot  40ul)/.  and  iliey  are  the  means 
of  i»ivmg  circulation, -at  the  same  lime, to  ncarh  20,000/.  s 
worth  of  other  wrji  ks. 

• Ji  woi/lii  be  an  ait  • f injustice  to  our  readers,  were 
wi  (o  on'it  to  n<  tie  in  this  place  the  gross  A*'U  e of 
^vibk  Cointdcnie,  and  the  tmpesit  on  on  cteiiulity, 
ej'sitniaiCH  y prait  sid  by  the  Hevicics,  and  other 
aiionvn.mis  |(rio(‘icai  \soik?,  wh.ch  pretend  to  gtve 
eriiual  opinu  ns  on  tlie  mem  or  dinieni  of  new  pub. 
KcatiCns.  , 

Wlnle  these  professed  Oracles  of  l.iicralure  spoke 
the  language  of  g ^<-<1  marneis,  and  condiud  their  ob* 
»cr*^:mo:is 'tu  in/neM  teniarkS'/’n  tne  Ctnmnis  of  tm 
Book 8 V hu  h they  alTci ted  to  notice,  they  tU served  a 
quahjt' d portion  of  puolic  C'onfi  cnce  ; but  the  raieo! 
scurnl  ty  tn  whiih  tliey  have  l.iiely  lu-gun  to  emulajt 
cacli  oitur,  and  'he  Insults  which  they  direct  agamsi 
the  Ptrsons  ami  private  Characicisof  Audi'rs,  havt 
rinde  cd  tlum  a diggraie  to  the  moral  Character  o 
the  c<  iiritry , a gross  Abuse  of  the  Liberties  of  the  rcss 
a Scourge  "f  Genius,  and  a Nuisance  to  Liteiature 
Of  ot'dinarv  occasions  it  would  he  sufficient,  to  rc- 
fuie  Ca.unmy,  to  state  that  the  Auih.or  ot  it  lurked  it 
Cot  cealmt-ui  ; but  the  pulrlic  hate  hten  so  long  im 
posed  upon  by  urw/tj/moiis  critics,  and  this  species  o 
criticism  has  been  to  long  received  without  suspicioi 
by  I'.e  un'hinkinii,  that  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  gist 
some  account  of  the  description  of  pet-ons  who  fahricau 
animiimon^  a itiasm,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  dcvitw 
art  put  together. 


THE  KEVrEWS,  SCc. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  shall  mention,  as  a point  of 
■lact,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  every  one  of 
^he  Reviews  published,  perhaps  with  only  a single  ex- 

I option,  is  the  Property,  or  in  the  pay,  of  some  BtKjksel- 
rer;  and  is  carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pra  sing 
111  his  own  Publications,  (to  furnish  Paragraphs  of 
nommendaiion  for  Newspaper  Advertisements,)  and  of 
tummufr  and  vilifving  those  Books  which  he  considers 

II  interfering  with  hii  interests. 

The  pretended  criticisms  which  appear  in  these  ano. 
vymous  publications,  thus  improperly  nnd  corruptly 
•jijlucnced,  are  fabricated  in  some  of  the  following 
lescripiions  of  writers,  or  are  under  the  influcoceti 
:omc  of  the  following  abuses: 

1.  By  rival  Auth  rs. 

2.  By  Literary  Adventurers  lately  arrived  in  Loa. 
ton,  from  the  Provinces,  or  by  Youths  from  some 
.cotch  University. 

3.  By  bankrupt  Authors,  the  Inmates  of  Newgate, 
me  Fleet,  and  the  King’s  Bench. 

4.  By  the  personal  Friends  or  Enemies  of  the  dif* 
rrent  Authors. 

5.  By  Authors  becoming  their  own  Reviewers. 

6.  By  Traders  in  Criticism,  Contracting  Critics, 
Ilaster  Critics,  er  those  who  undertake  to  review  by 
de  Lump, 

7.  By  a profligate  calculat'on  pf  the  proprietor* 
uat  a Review  will  not  sell,  unless  a sufficient  num* 
ter  of  authors  and  their  books  are  regularly  cut  up. 

8.  By  Reviewers  who  never  sec  more  than  the  titli*- 
ifige  of  a book  ou  a bookseller’s  counter;  or  who  re* 
tew  a book  by  its  Advertisement  in  a Newspaper. 

' 9.  By  Esity  Writers,  who  use  the  title  of  a Book  a* 
IText,  and  call  that  a Critique  which  is  simply  aa 
>ssay  compiled  in  part  from  ilte  ermtents  of  the  book^ 

■ jt  cliiefly  from  various  Cyclopedias  and  other  com* 
•ion-place  sources. 
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The  abu  e of  the  Reviewing  An  arises  from  the 
Concealmcni  of  the  Writers;  and  while  onnnipiwiis 
Criiinsm  is  tolerated,  it  is  impossible  that  any  Review 
should  be  so  londncied  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  read 
or  quoted  by  any  person  possessed  of  common  honesty 
or  ordinary  intelligence. 


lAst  of  Monthly  Publications, 

l.iil,  It.  Phillips.^ 

AftO  ficobtn  litviciL'f  '2i.  t)f/.  Cradt>rk  and  5k)n. 

Auncultiiriil  ^’auminc,  \u  C<d.  I/mgmaii  and  Co. 

Atfitr’ia-'im,  I.oll^ll.aIl  and  Co. 

JHriliJi  Wixelluny,  Figures  of  Aitiitials,  2s.  6rf.  Sowerhy. 
hiiliji  1 ineiald^yPs.  t''t  Ditto. 

Brilnh  Crilii-,  'is.  6r/.  Uivimton. 

Jtiilwink  Vngnx'vK.  D.  Cut.  Wilkes.  ^ 

Butniiicnl  or.  Flower  fiardeti  Displayed,  Js. 

Curtis. 

Crilkal  Hevkw,  2s.  6r/.  M.iwman. 

Chr:  Ihn  ' hserter.  Is.  Ilateliard. 

til  .1  (t^uziu^,  6d,  \\  tlliains  and  Srnillt. 

Rny,l' h lio/any ; or,  coloured  FiEiires  of  britisl)  P)ant.s,  5.;, 
Sowcrliy. 

P.Hrn'<erii  V<iea:b)e,  Is.  Od.  Asperne, 

EcUflic  heviriv  2t.  Lonamaii  and  Co, 

Fm/ibnis  of  ondon  and  I nru,  I-',  fit/.  l*hillips.  , 
'’-'illfmnn'h  yta^nziiie,  2>.  Nichols. 

dagaztne,  9d.  .lones. 
l/idi't  Magui'me,  Is.  Roliiiison. 
lndy\  Mxu^K'im.  l.t.  VVritor  and  Co. 
ff  Bfllt;  Aisembt'  C,  2s.  fit/,  and  4t.  Bell. 

£g  Ufau  Moiidi;,  '2..  fit/.  B(dl. 

Jjindon  j\'eitirai  Revieu',  quarterly,  2s.  fit/. 

/IJedical  and  I'hyskul  Juurnul,  edited  by  Doctors  Bradley  ant 
Battv,  2i.  M.  T’liillips. 

JiJonthly  Repo.itonj  aj  1 beolo"y  mid  Lkerature,  Is.  [ongmai 

and  Ct>.  , I 

fljellioili  l't  Magazine,  fit/.  Wesley’s  Chapel,  Ctty-raan. 
flodeni  foii'igci  and  Tinvels,  2i.  Od.  Phillips. 

Mimlldii  JievfKw,  2s.  6</.  Beckett. 

Monthiy  Magazine,  Is.  fit/.  Phillips. 

Monthly  Mirroy,  Is.  fit/.  Vernor  .and  Ca 
JMoitograph  of  the  Geiiui  Geranninif  3s.  6</.  Sytnonds. 
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f Monograph  of  the  Germs  liosa,  3s.  6d.  Syaionds. 

' Navai  < iironicle,  2s.  6sl.  Guld. 

' ,\avy  List,  U.  Su'd. 

Xaluralist's  Miscellnny,  2s.  $d.  JCoddrr. 

( Orthodox  Churrhman , U.  6d.  RivinirUin. 

) Philosophical  .Umrmd,  2s.  6rf.  Nirliolsoii. 
i Philoiiiihiial  Magazine,  2a.  6d.  Tillooh. 
iParudiaw  I ondinensis,  3s.  Symoiids. 

. Pefterlory  of  Arts  and  V unufoctw ts , 2s.  LA.  Wyatt. 
iRetro^jiecl  of  Jisiuveiies  ui  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Corh- 
mrrre,  n<i.irl(  riv.  M'vnft. 


t heoli’irical  and  liihticnl  .Vaunzine,  M.  Button. 
it  ntviraol  Mac'ttine,  Ij.  t>/  Sy molds. 

Youth’s  .Mafiazinf,  3tl.  Kfiit. 

.Zooloinral  .)ta^arine,  U.  or  witli  jMploiind  Plalps,  2s.  WilltPS. 

The  tiiles  of  many  of  the  precec.inij  works  sufiici- 
lently  express  ihtir  ohjen.  The  Kevicw«,  ul.icn  areat 
] present  all  anonymous,  have  been  correctly  dt  'cribcd, 
las  the  productions  ot  fraud  and  iinp'  siure.  The  most 
lusefulare  those  which  circulate  scieniihr,  and  other 
I information,  in  .i  simple  didactic  fornt.  Such  are  the 
.Army  List.  Annals  of  .Aeruiil  lire,  A^cculiural  Ma- 
jgaziiu',  iVledical  and  Phssical  Journal,  \Iunthly  Jour- 
inal  of  new  Voyages  and  Travels,  fJavy  Lisi,  Phtlo- 
tsophical  Journal,  Philosophical  Magactne,  Repertory 
lof  .Arts,  Retrospect  of  the  Arts,  and  liie  several  works 
ton  Botany  and  Naiur.tl  History.  Those  in  the  most 
icxtensive  circulation,  atid  of  general  use,  to  all  enejuir- 
lersand  lovers  of  literature;  are  the  Monthly  Ma«a- 
tzine,  the  GintKmati’s  JVIagazine,  the  Eur  'penn  Ma- 
Igazine,  and  the  Universal  Magazine;  these,  "tth  va- 
irious  degrets  of  inei it,  discuss  all  kinds  tf  subjects, 
. and  record  every  species  of  inforniaiion.  There  are 
tothersfor  the  Ladies,  as  ihe  Fashions,  the  Lady’s  Ma- 
jgazinc,  the  Lady's  Museum,  &c.  and  there  are  a few 
■ for  religious  enquirers,  as  the  Evangeltcal,  the  Meiho- 
vHst,  the  Orthodox  Churchtnan,  the  Theological,  and 
\V •'^•’■nfnian,  and  these  last  have  a prodigious  cutcuIa- 
y®‘»mong  their  several  votaries. 
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environs  of  LONDON. 


ACCOUNT  OF  TIIF,  VII.LVnrS,  TOWN'!,  PAI.ACF.S,  an» 
SEATS  NKAR  LONDON,  which  are  tue  most  ueservino 
Of  NOTICE. 

(Sec  the  Map  of  the  Environs. ) 


To  thi*  preceding  account  of  the  situation,  general 
appearance,  and  ])rev3lenc  features  of  London,  we 
shall  add  a sketch  of  its  vicinity.  I he  ampli'iheaire, 

I which  the  mcirop' lis  forms  on  die  north  side  of  die 
Thames,  nohly  l idiig  above  die  hanks  of  that  river,  is 
greatly  enhanced  in  beauty  by  a chain  of  liills  on  the 
same  side,  forming  a second  amphitheatre,  entirely 
enclosing  the  first,  of  which  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and 
Muswell  Hill,  arc  die  most  promirent  features.  On 
the  east  and  west  are  extensive  plains,  stretching  thir- 
ty miles  each  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  firiile  vallics  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  While  on  the  south,  the  landscape 
is  beautifully  varied,  from  west  to  cast,  by  the  high 
groundsof  Richtnond,  Wimbledon,  Epsom,  Norwood, 
and  Blackheath,  terminating  in  the  horizon  by  Leith 
1 Hill,  Box  Hill,  the  Ricgatc  Hills,  the  Wrotham  Hills, 
and  Shooter’s  Hill. 

The  lands  immediately  surrounding  London  form 
a warm  and  interesting  prospect.  They  consist  chief. 
* ly  of  grounds  cultivated  by  the  £,r.rdeners  who  fu” 
nish  the  public  markets  with  vegetables  and  fr‘"» 
and  extensive  nurseries  of  trees  of  various  kinds  o'!* 
cupy  a large  portion  in  almost  evety  outlet,  ■* 
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THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

trten  fields,  chitfly  fi  r hav  and  pasture  for  cows,  arc 
.•altered  here  and  ilutt.  Country-houst  s of  ihe 
ealihy,  and  sta's  of  liie  nobiliiy,  are  to  be  seen  in 
li’cry  direction.  An  imiiitn^e  number  of  villages, 
'tiic  of  wlik h iniiiare  the  nianuf lei uies,  commerce, 
•)d  bu.si'c.  of  ihc  parent  c tv,  and  otheis,  itie  tran- 
uil  r«3'dr.nceof  m»  rchants  and  trader,  wiure  they 
.casiuntlly  fly  from  the  ctresof  business,  are  spread 
I around,  and  fill  up  the  picture.  Beyond,  to  llie 
ittcrt  of  twenty  miles  in  every  dircuion,  the  uene 
icomprsedot  ^n  atcr  features.  Con«tdetab.c  towns, 
itlaces,  and  paik.j  lands  rkhly  (uliivattn,  and  even 
taihs  and  tom.noni.  many  of  hem  very  cx  ensive, 
"id  adding  granJturto  the  scene,  wnh  a noble  river 
'"Wing  through  ihe  ccinie  of  the  landscape,  cotisti- 
itc  an  assemblage  indtseribalily  beautiful. 

THE  RIVER  TH.VMRS. 

TThis  source  of  all  the  greatness  and  Wealth  of  ih« 
■tropulis,  and  one  of  it<  ch  ei  oinajiients,  deserves 
i especial  notice  of  sirjiiue  s. 

.-A  more  safe  or  delightful  aimi'cmcr.t  cannot  be  af. 
■!dtd,  ihan  by  a day  $ excursion  in  line  weathtr  up 
s River  lo  Rew.gjn'cns,  Richmond,  Twickenham, 
fHampton.couri.^-  It  is  impo'-dble  to  conceive  the 
luty  and  variety  of  the  numerous  objiris  which  on 
-ry  side  delight  the  eye  of  ihe  passenger,  Ti.c 
ole  voyage  exhihiis  a coiuinued  svriis  of  villages, 
.gniliceiit  seals,  splendid  vilJjs,  beautiful  pleasure, 
juiids,  anu  h gi;  v-cultivateu  gardens, 
worn  the  magnlfirtnt  budges  erteied  across  this 
•er  at  London,  the  most  ronipkte  views  are  af- 
aed  of  the  town;  and  the  imnivnve  number  of 
t,  barges,  and  smaller  vessels,  which  ate  .dways  in 


I’aan  s often  during  the  summer  carry  pi-uvisions  with 
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moLioii,  afford  a spf-ciacle  of  active  industry,  which 
can  no  where  be  equalled. 

The  forest  of  masts  which  are  presented  by  the  ship- 
ping from  London-bridge,  tiiis  every  beholder  with 
astonishment;  bui,  liow  much  is  tins  feeling  etureased, 
when,  in  an  excui  sion  down  tne  river,  it  is  discovered 
that  this  forest  coveis  the  Ttiaines  for  several  miles, 
and  also  th.it  all  the  d'  cks  are  full  of  shipping. 

The  Tli.tmes  rises  iwo  miles  S.  W.  of  Cirencester, 
in  Glouccsiershire , at  Lccliiade,  138  niiles  above 
London,  it  beeome'  nasigable  ftr  barges  ol  80  or  90 
tons  ; it  is  iiaviga'ed  by  ships  of  7 or  800  tons  up  to 
London-br:clgc,"ai  d by  the  largest  ships  to  D'  ptford 
and  Greenwich. — Tie  tide  flows  tight  milts  in  tour 
hours,  as  higii  as  Richmond,  but  ihc  water  is  not  salt 
higher  than  GravcM-nd,  which  is  thirty  miles  below 
I^ondon  - bridge.  At  London,  it  is  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  bro.ad,  aiul  at  Gritvcscnd,  about  a mile.  Its 
whole  couise  is  about  l-'iiO  miles. 

The  southern  barks  01  iht  Thames,  contiguous  to 
the  bridge;,  fc.r  a conticctable  extent,  are  lined  with 
manuf.iciories  and  warthou  es;  such  as  non-founders, 
dyers, soap  and  oil-makers,  ^lass  makers,  shot-makers, 
boai -liuilcers,  fs.c.  in.  To  explore  thtse  will  repay 
curiosiiv  ; in  a variety  of  them,  that  powerful  agent 
ik’am,  pi  I forms  he  work,  and  sieam-engines  are 
.daily  erect  ng  in  fitluis.  rhese  may  be  viewed  by 
applying  a dav  or  two  previous,  to  ihe  resident  pro- 
pi  itiors,  and  a small  fee  wiil  saiisly  the  man  who 
shews  ihe  works. 

It  lU-'serves  to  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  not- 
wiihsiandirg  the  very  exisuntc  of  London  depends 
oil  the  navigation  ot  me  'l  liaine-s.  insomuch  that  it  this 
riser  weic  rentleied  umiavigable,  London  would  soon 
bteeme  a heap  o!  rui.is,  likeNiniveh  and  Babylon, 
yit  somt  of  the  passages  below  ilie  Note  eit  this  im- 
portant river  are  si.tfertd  to  become  half  choaked,  and 
almcs:  impassable,  Irom  the  increase  and  shifting  of 
sand  baii.hs. 
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The  new  rates  of  waiermen  arc  inserted  among 
the  tables  at  the  end  of  tliis  work.  \\'’licn  a boat  is 
taken  by  the  day  or  half-day,  i'  is  proper  to  make  a 
previous  agreement.  In  case  of  misbehaviour  on  the 
part  of  any  waterman,  his  name,  and  the  number  of 
his  boat,  should  be  taken,  and  upon  a summtms  be- 
fore the  Lord-mayor,  they  are  always  punished,  with 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  convenience. 

HAMPSTEAD. 

This  village,  from  its  beautiful  situation,  aad  the 
fine  views  which  it  commands  of  ihc  metropolis,  and 
of  the  ni  ighitouring  country,  is  one  of  the  m st  agree- 
able within  the  same  easy  distance  of  four  miles.  The 
variety  of  its  local  situations  recommends  it  to  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  as  a place  of  retreat  during  the 
summer  months,  and  of  retirement  at  the  close  of  life  ; 
and  it  Consequently  abounds  in  delighiful  villas  and 
elegant  mansions.  A great  number  of  hou‘es,  and 
parts  of  houses,  are  also  let  furnished,  as  temporary 
lodgings,  at  prices  which  vary  front  twenty  guineas 
to  tour  guineas  per  month. 

I'or  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  strangers 
who  visit  it,  dinners,  tea,  &c.  are  provided  at  t^te  /{s- 
scmbly  House;  the  Spariiwdy,  near  Caen  JVoud ; the 
I <fack  Straw's  Castle;  the  Bull,  at  North  End;  the 
Etask ; the  lied  Lion;  the  George,  &c. 

From  the  fields  called  Shepherd's  Fields,  may  be 
distinctly  seen,  VV'indsor-casJc,  Leith-hill,  Box-hill, 
and  the  rich  and  matchless  variety  of  i^rvening  ob- 
, jects,  over  a distance  of  forty  niiks.  *om  a bench 
On  the  road  to  West  End,  may  be  seen  the  whole 
amphitheatre  of  the  Surrey  and  Kentish  hills,  includ- 
i lUg  the  metropolis.  From  the  north-west  the  pros- 
I P^ct  includes  Harrow. on-thc- hill,  and  extends  into 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Northampton  shires;  and 
from  the  east  it  ranges  over  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
K^rtf,  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  up  ami 


HIGH  GATE, 
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down,  and  ihe  ihips,  with  a ttK'^tcojit,  may  be  continu- 
ally seen  in  motion. 

Gaen  Wood,  the  residence  of  thcEarl  of  Mansfield, 
is  situated  about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  Ihe  Sjjarii^ 
ards,  and  if  admission  can  be  obtained,  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  visitiuK  't-  de  house  was  fimshecl  in  tlie 
best  style,  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Air.  Saunders,  and 
is  deeoratcd  with  picturt  s by  Zucihi,  Keltecca,  Alar- 
tin,  and  others;  tlic  pleasure-grounds  include  every 
advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  a good  situation, 
aided  bv  art.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  lodge 
at  the  K-cniish  Town  entrance  is  mtich  adiniied.  I‘ot- 
merly  the  inhab  tants  (.t  Hampstead,  Higligate,  &c» 
were  allowed  to  walk  through  the  park;  but  they 
have  been  shut  out  by  tbe  present  piopiietoi. 

The  senes  of  large  ponds  situated  below  the  seat 
of  the  Karl  of  Mam-field,  and  which  supply  K.cniish 
Town,  Camden  Town,  Tottcnlum-coua-road,  &c. 
with  water,  are  deserving  of  attention. 

The  best  walk  to  Mampsieid,  fiom  the  west  end 
of  London,  is  over  Primrose  lull,  a spot  winch  Ijounds 
the  rustic  e.Kcuisions  of  many  hundicds  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  me  ropohs. 

jV,  B.  For  puvticidai's  relative  to  the  departure  op 
the  coaches  to  Hampstead,  and  all  other  villages,  see 
the  List  of  Coaches  in  a subsequent  pari  oj  this  tooik. 


HIGHGATE. 

This  is  a kind  of  sister  hill  to  Hampstead,  and  about 
the  ^ame  distance  from  London.  It  does  not  possess 
thP  same  va®tiy  of'  pmspecis  as  Hampstead,  nor  is  it 
so  large  a village;  but  its  views,  to  the  south  and 
southeast,  are  superior  to  those  in  the  same  direc- 
tions from  Hampstead,  and  deserve  the  notice  of  stran, 
tiers.  One  of  the  principal  north  ruails  passes  through 
ft,  and  the  number  of  convey  mces  always  in  motion, 
tpand  fro,  give  it  a lively  appearance,  and  occasion  u 

to  be  full  of  houses  of  CHUeriainmem.  1 neighpoar- 
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hood  (if  the  merropolii  does  not  aflford  a pleatmter 
walk  ot  ride,  than  from  this  plate  to  Hornsty.  Thi  re 
i*  also  a got.d  carriage  and  heautifiil  foot-way  to  H iinp- 
sicaJ.  The.  direct  road  to  llighgate  fn  m London,  it 
through  J»ling;on,  a village  r.hich  exccids  in  sue  and 
population  many  toiMiderable  ciiiet. 

KEW. 

This  small  village  it  rendered  remarkable  by  iit 
royal  palace,  and  1.  moot  gardens.  It  is  tituaud  op- 
ptsiic  Urcntlurd,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  I haims,  six 
milts  fr>  ni  Hyde  Paik  Corner,  and  about  iuur  iniles 
beyond  K.ensington,\vIiosc  palate  isdesi  ribt  d at  p^ge  Lt.". 

aV  new  palace  has  lately  bten  bu'h  hi  re  in  the  go- 
thic style,  and  on  a large  plan,  bu'  so  bcaty  as  to  pm- 
sess  rather  the  p.ppearame  of  a prison,  than  a plate  of 
residence  for  the  Royal  Familv.  Tixiiate  of  iht  king's 
sight,  and  the  continuance  of'  the  war,  liave,  howtstr, 
occasioned  a snspensii  n of  its  ptogriss. 

Kew  gardens,  which  aic  laid  « ut  with  great  tasie, 
and  decoraifd  with  a varieiv  of  lemplit,  and  uioure- 
sqiie  objects,  by  bir  W illiam  Cbambirrt,  are  rentierid 
famous  by  ilit  collection  of  exotics,  begun  in  the  year 
17o0,  and  at  this  time  exhibiting  the  finest  collettioa 
of  plants  in  liic  world.  To  enlarge*  this  garden,  has 
been  a favourite  objcei  of  die  present  king,  and  he 
has  been  assisitd  by  Sir  Joseph  Ba*  ks,  and  oiher  /.ea- 
leui  liotanistG.  So  exieiisise  nave  been  these  adiliiiuns 
of  late  years,  that  a new  house,  of  1 10  feet  tn  length, 
has  been  built  for  the  rectpiiou  of  African  plants  <-nly. 
Catalogues  l^ve  been  published  successively  by  Dr. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Am  n,  the  gardener. 

The  Green-house,  built  in  17li I , extends  l43  feet 
in  front,  is  30  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high. 

1 he  i empit*  of  the  Sun  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
il'.e  saloon  is  liehly  finished  and  giltj  in  the  ceniic  of 
its  cevt  is  represented  the  sun,  and  in  twelve  compart- 
ments are  drawn  tl.c  twelve  stgns  of  the  zodiac,  in 
bas-u.isf.  c,  c; 
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The  Aviary  contains  a large  collodion  of  birds  of 
all  countries. 

In  the  Flower-garden  arc  to  be  seen  all  kinds  of 
bcauiiful  flowers,  and  in  its  centre  a bason  of  water, 
Well  stocked  with  gold  fish. 

The  Menagerie  contains  Chinese  and  Tartarian 
pheasants,  and  various  large  and  exotic  birds,  with  a 
bason  stocked  with  water  fanvl,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a pavilion  in  the  Chinese  manner. 

The  Tetiiple  of  Bcllona  is  of  the  proselyte  kind 
the  portico  tetrastylc  Doric  ■,  the  metopes  alternately 
enriched  with  helmets  and  d igirers,  and  with  Vases 
and  paieras.  The  cell  is  rectangnlar. 

The  Temple  of  Pan  is  of  the  Doric  order,  imitated 
from  the  theatre  of  Marccllus  at  Rome.  The  me* 
lopes  are  enriched  with  oxes’  sculU  and  pateras. 

The  Temple  of  .rEoltis  is  also  of  the  monopteros 
figure,  and  the  order  is  composite,  in  which  the  Doric 
predominates. 

The  Temple  of  Solitude  stands  near  the  south  front 
of  the  palace. 

The  House  of  Confucius  is  a building  of  two  stories, 
from  the  designs  of  Guopv.  The  lower  story  consists 
of  one  room  and  two  closets,  and  the  upper  of  a 
saloon,  which  commands  a view  of  the  lake  and  gar- 
dens. Its  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  with  grotes- 
que ornaments  and  historical  subjects,  relating  to  Con- 
fucius. 

The  Water  Engine  supplies  the  lake  and  basons  of 
the  garden  with  water,  and  throws  upwards  of  3(1,000 
bogheads  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 

The  Theatre  of  Augusta  is  a Corinthian  colonnade, 
situated  on  a rising  ground. 

The  Temple  of  Victory  stands  upon  a hill,  and 
was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Minden. 
The  figure  of  this  temple  is  circular  peripieros;  the 
order  is  Ionic  decasiyle,  fluted  and  richly  finished. 

Near  the  Wilderness,  in  the  upper  part  of  rhe  gar- 
den, stands  the  Alhambra,  a moresque  building,  con- 
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»isiirg  of  a saloon,  frwmd  by  a portico  of  coupled 
columns,  and  crowuid  by  a laiithurn. 

In  an  open  spa,.e  in  ti  e midtHc  of  ilie  5\'ildcrnpss, 
stands  a superb  and  \ try ‘ri markable  buikling,  called 
the  Great  Chinese  Pagoda.  The  design  is  in  imi  a- 
lion  of  the  Chinese  'J'aa.  It  is  ociacr'iial,  and  consists 
of  ten  stories,  being  l03  fiti  in  height,  and  crminand- 
ing  a most  enchanting  ppspeci  eser  the  Paradise  of 
England.  The  room  on  the  It  seer  story  is  f?t>  ftc?  in 
diameter,  and  18  feet  high;  ai  d that  on  the  tenth 
story  is  17  fee  l in  diameter,  .ind  17  feti  l.igh.  Rt  und 
each  story  is  a gallery  inclosed  by  a rail,  vciih  a senes 
of  pnjtci'iag  roofs,  after  the  Chinese  manner.  The 
staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bui'ding. 

Tlie  Pagoda  may  be  ascended  on  a Siindav,  for  a 
'tnall  compliment  to  the  attendant ; the  view  from 
he  top  is  exinmely  fine,  and  commands  a g.eai  ex- 
a;nt  of  country. 

'I'hc  Mesque  consists  of  an  o tagnn  s-ilonn  in  the 
centre,  flanked  with  two  cabinets,  hntshud  with  one 
arge  saloon,  and  two  small  ones.  Jt  imitates,  in  all 
respects,  the  style  of  Turkish  architecture.  Over  the 
•Icors  are  Arabic  characters,  and  the  top  of  the  dome 
.s  crowned  with  a crescent. 

In  the  way  Irom  the  Mesque  to  the  Palace,  is  a 
Gathic  huilding,  the  front  of  which  reiirtsents  a ca- 
thedral. 

The  Temple  of  Arethusa  is  a small  Ionic  building, 
)f  lour  columns,  situa'td  near  the  bunks  of  the  lake. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  is  hcxastylc  loiiit,  and  ihe 
Cell  is  richly  furnishtd  witli  ornaments  in  nutio,  in 
i^llusion  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  erected. 

The  Ruin  is  an  imitation  of  a Roman  antiquity, 
and  tlie  design  is  a triumphal  arch,  originally  of  mice 
.peitures.  The  adjacent  ground  is  scattered  "'iih 
ragments. 

Kew  Gardens  arc  open  only  on  Sundays,  from 
ylidsuninitr  till  the  beginning  of  October,  on ''hicb 
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flays  all  well-dressed  strangers  are  admitted.  The 
botanic  garden  ntav,  however,  be  seen  any  day. 

Stage's  to  Kew  or  Brentford  leave  Ficcadillv  every 
quarter  of  an  h'Hir,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and 

six  in  the  evening.  ^ 

There  are  houses  of  entertainment  on  kew  (jrecn, 

and  at  kew  Bridge. 

RICHMOND. 


Richmond,  celebrated  for  its  Hill,  and  for  lU 
picturesque  S'tuanon  on  the  banks  ot  the  Thames, 
lies  eight  miles  trom  Hyde  I'ark.  Corner,  and  will 
amply  repay,  by  the  rich  and  fascinaung  prospects 
from  the  hill  and  the  bridge,  the  trouble  of  a visit 
Who  has  not  hcBid  of  Richmoud  Hill;  and  wh» 
ever  saw  it,  and  w.is  nc't  enchanted  with  the  rich  land- 
scape which  it  presents  ? Windsor,  Harrow,  Hampton, 
court,  Twickenham,  Fetersham,  the  winding  silvery 
Thames  and  a whole  country  liHcd  with  villas,  tur. 
rets,  woods,  and  richly  cultivated  lie.ds,  ravish 
of  the  spectator.  The  prospect  cannot  described  i^n 
more  eorrect  language  than  in  that  of  Thomson,  w a 
resided  manv  ycats  at  the  Iwuse  m Kew  Foot  Lane, 
now  called  Rosstlale  House. ^ 


I'lichanting  vale  ! bcyniiri  whate’er  the  Muse 
Hasof  Achaia,  or  llcipcna  sung  * 

O valeut  bliss  ! O softly  swelling  hills  . 

On  which  the  power  of  cnllivatioi)  lies, 

And  joys  to  SCO  the  woinler  of  his  toil. 

Kiavn’s  ! what  a g'Hidly  pmspecl  spread  aroniul. 

Of  hills  and  dales,  and  wxkkIs,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 

And  glittring  towns,  and  glided  streams.  . . - - 

The  royal  gardens,  situa  ed  bet  ■ ecu  it  and  K.err, 
and  through  which  is  a pleasant  walk  from  one  plac< 

♦ This  illustrious  poet  lies  buried  at  tlie  west  end  of  tlu 
north  aile  of  RichinoiKl  church.  The  house  in  which 
formerly  resided,  deserves  the  notice  ot  the  >lrangcr.  I 
tms  been  enlarged  since  his  tune,  but  his  ta von nte  scat  ij 
the  garden  is  stili  preserved,  us  well  as  the  table  ou  wlncl 
iu;  used  to  write. 
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to  the  other,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  were 
formerly  decorated  with  ornamental  buid;ngs  by 
Queen  Caroline,  a few  of  which  still  exist. 

The  observatorv,  built  by  the  pr<  sent  king  in  ITcF, 

« contains  an  excellent  collection  of  astrott.  inical  in- 
struments, among  wirch  are  a mural  ari  h of  eight 
• feet  radius  ; a z<  uiih  «ector  of  twelve  feet  ; a iran- 
■ sit  instrument  of  eight  feet;  a ten  f«  tr  reflector, 
made  by  Dr.  Herschd  ; and  the  moveable  dotiu  con- 
tains a capital  equatorial  instrument.  This  building 
. also  possesses  a collection  of  subjects  in  n.iturai 
history,  an  extensive  apparatus  for  philosophical  ex- 
periments, Some  models,  and  a collection  of  ores  from 
Hariz  Forest,  in  Gerinany. 

These  gardens  likewise  contain  an  elegant  cottage, 
situated  in  a se  questered  spot,  and  w’hich  is  a favourite 
retreat  of  her  present  majesty.  Near  it  is  a collection 
of  foreign  and  domestic  birds  and  beasts. 

Richmond  gardens  may  be  visited  by  sirangeri, 
every  Sunday,  from  Midsummer  to  the*  clrse  ot  au- 
tumn. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  palace  of  Sheen,  the 
favourite  residence  of  many  of  the' kings  of  lingland, 
arc  still  occupied  a-,  private  re»idciuies,  and  on  part  of 
its  site  is  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Quecnsbui  v,  re- 
markable for  a fine  collection  of  pictures.  The  house 
of  Earl  Fitzwilli.im,  on  Rnhmond  Grteu,  also  contains 
some  good  and  curious  pictures. 

The  bridge  is  an  elceant  design,  but  is  chieflv  re- 
markable for  the  liighly  finished  view  which  it  affords 
of  the  hill,  and  of  the  villas  which  adorn  both  banks  of 
the  Thames.  The  most  attractive  objects  on  the  left 
bank,  are  the  liouvcs  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and 
Lady  Diana  Beauilerk. 

Clcse  to  the  newly-built  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel 
Darcll,  is  the  entrance  into  Richmond  Great  Puk,  an 
inclosure  of  eight  miles  in  ciicnnilerence,  and  con- 
uining  U,2o3  acres.  Nature  has  disposed  the  ground 
G G 3 
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of  this  park  to  Croat  advantage,  and  his  present  ma- 
jesty has  projcticd  a groat  variety  of  improvorncms, 
which  promise  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  kingdom. 

Tile  Castle  is  an  excellent  tavern,  and  enjovs  the 
advantage  of  a beautiful  bowling-green,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  wator-side.  The  Talljot,  which  faces  the 
bridge,  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  accommodation. 

An  excursion  upon  the  water  to  Twickenham  nr 
Hampion-c.niri,  is  among  the  delightful  recreation* 
which  offer  themselves  at  Richmond. 

rhe  Earl  of  licsborongJi  s. 

Across  the  O rtai  Park,  at  Rocliampton,  stands  the  clas- 
steal  house  and  gardens  of  tlic  Earl  of  Besborough,  in 
whieJi  are  contained  some  valuable  antiques,  ana  some 
capital  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  Schools. 
Roehampton  also  contains  Several  other  charming  villa*. 

IVimblcdon  Park, 

Across  Putney  Heath,  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Roehampton,  and  six  milts  from  Westminsier  Bridge, 
is  the  entrance  into  VV^imbledon  Park,  the  property  of 
Earl  Spencer,  whose  elegant  mansion  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  |■S5.  The  park  contains  about  1200  acres, 
and  fxhibiis  a beautiful  variety  of  surface,  laid  out 
with  exquisite  taste. 

Eii(m  floi/^e. 

Above  the  new  palace  at  Kew,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tliamcs,  facing  Richmond  gardens,  i* 
sittiateti  Sion  Mouse,  ilieseatof  the  Duke  of  Nonlunn- 
berland.  It  forms  a large  quadrangle,  and  is  in  all 
respects  fitted  up  in  a style  suitable  to  the  uiu/quallcd 
opulence  of  its  owner.  The  great  halt,  whicli  is  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble,  is  sixty-six  feet  by  thirty- 
one,  and  thirty-four  high,  contains  some  antique  co- 
lossal statues,  and  a cast  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  in 
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bronw,  by  VaUdicr.  Adjoining  ro  thr  hail  i«  a mc^t 
maenificcnt  vtJtibulc,  furnished  \^ilh  twelve  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  and  sixteen  pilasters  of  verd 
antique,  purchased  at  an  immense  expence,  being 
the  Kreatesi  quantity  of  that  valuable  species  of  mar- 
ble Vhich  is  to  he  found  in  any  stngle  butldtng  in 
turope.  The  dining-ioom  is  oniamcnied  with  mar- 
ble statues,  and  paintings  in  chiaro  chscuro.  The 
ceiling  of  the  drawing  room  is  ornamented  with  de- 
signs of  all  the  antique  paintings  that  have  been  found 
in  Kurope.  The  iVlosau*  work  of  which  the  t tbies  are 
composed,  wastound  tn  1 tius  s ban  i,ai  Rome.  The 
glasses  are  the  largest  in  England,  being  nine  feet 
Jong,  by  five  feet  five  tnrho  wide.  The  nngmiicent 
library  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  qu.id- 
rangle,  and  is  130  feet  by  fourteen.  The  house  was 
linislud  hy  Adam,  and  the  gardens  by  Brown. 

Paik. 

This  delightful  spot,  situatid  nine  ntilcs  from  Lon- 
don, in  the  parish  of  Heston,  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Grisham.  Sir  William  Waller,  and  others. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  purclias<  d by 
Sir  Francis  Child.  The  park,  finely  wooded,  is  six 
miles  in  cireu  iiferem  c.  The  house,  rebuilt  by  Franeis 
Child,  Esq.  in  1T(‘U,  is  a magnificent  structure,  ex- 
tending 1-io  feet  from  east  to  wist,  and  117  feet 
from  north  to  s.iuih.  The  apartments  are  spacious, 
and  are  ti  led  up  witlithc  richest  hangings  ot  silk, 
velve't,  and  goblin  tapestry,  dcgatttlv  siulpiured  mar- 
ties,  &c.  ; the  decorations  display  the  lalen's  isf  Mr. 
Adam,  tlx  architict,  and  Zucchl,  ihe  painter;  they 
were  fitted  up  by  the  laic  Robert  Child,  Esq.  who  sue. 
reeded  his  brother  Francis,  in  From  the  ^dgis, 

a, spacious  road  isenicrid,  between  two  fine  slieeis  of 
water,  wit  ch  gives  great  heamy  and  variety  to  this 
part  of  the  paik.  On  the  tionh  shore  of  ouoof  these 
is  a menagi  rie.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  Hi  tec 
through  the  park,  and  to  sisit  tlie  house,  any  day,  ex- 
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fTu  ^ ®PP'y'"g  Mr.  Denf,  at  Messrs.  i. 

Lhild  and  Co.  s,  London,  for  a ticket  for  that  purpose. 


This  village,  distinguished  by  the  immense  number 
of  beautiful  seat>  and  villas  which  adorn  it,  is  ten  i 
RichmomT  Corner,  and  about  three  ftom  i 


S/rauberri/  Hill, 

Its  chief  ornament  is  Strawberry  Hill,  the  seat  of  i 
the  late  Horace  Walpole,  and  now  of  the  honourable  i 
and  ingenious  Mrs.  Darner,  his  built  in  the  gothic  i. 
style,  within  and  without,  from  models  of  cathedrals  !■ 
in  various  pans  of  the  kingdom.  The  windows  also  i 
are  ornamenied  with  stained  glass.  It  has  filled  vo-  r 
lumes  10  describe  all  the  curioMties  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  only  to  name  ihe  principal  ones  would  exceed  our  i 
limits.  The  house  is  nor  large,  nor  the  rooms  mime-  i 
rous,  but  the  pictures,  scttiptiires,  reliques,  antiques,  i 
books,  and  cunositus  of  every  kind,  are  of  inestimable  li 
va.ue.  The  rooms  consist  of  the  little  parlour,  the  i 
blue  breakfasting.room,  the  library,  the  star-chamber,  'i 
the  Holbein  chamber,  the  gallery,  the  round-room,  the  li 
tribune,  or  cabinet,  ilie  great  bed-chamber,  and  the  i' 
small  library.  The  garden  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  f: 
and  contains  a Gothic  chapel,  containing  a curious  N 
Mosaic  shrine.  ^ 

While  viewing  this  interesting  spot,  the  stranger 
fancies  himselt  in  a state  of  enchantment;  the  singu- 
larity, harmony,  and  splendour,  of  the  whole,  exceed 
any  thing  which  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  house  may  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which  admit  1 
four  persons  at  once,  any  time  between  May  the  1st  i 
and  October  the  1st,  on  application  to  Mrs.  DamtT.'  ! 
cither  at  Twickenham,  or  at  her  town  house,  No.  h'  \ 
Upper  Brook-street,  Grosvtnor-square.  * 
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Pope’s  House. 

Tliis  celebrated  villa,  cn  ti  e banks  of  il  e Thames. 
fi  rtnerly  the  rtsiritr.ie  of  Mr.  Poin-.  whose  fAVPuriic 
employment  ii  "a<  to  imfirovt  hi»  Iv  use  and  uardtn^, 
haslaielv  bet  n pulled  down  by  ihc  Viscounuss  H.iwv, 
but  many  of  ihc  rvli.s  siill  remain  in  the  j;arUens, 
and  may  be  seen  on  applitaiKiii. 

//  hii/utt  Place. 

Wliitton  Place  is  another  of  the  numerous  houses 
near  Tw.cktnliam,  wf.ich  desert  e to  be  ti»iieii  by  a 
siraneer.  Having  been  inhabiied  by  two  eminent 
ariisis,  Sir  Gotlfict  K.ncler,  and  Sir  W'll.iam  Ctiam- 
bers,  each  of  iht  in  cxerii'cd  his  own  proftision.l  skiii 
in  the  eiiibcllishments  ot  the  h>,u»e  and  garilens. 

HAMPTON  COURT  PALA^. 

This  niaguititeni  n yal  palace,  situated  three  miles 
beyond  Twiekenhain,  and  ihineeii  from  London,  wa» 
built  originally  by  Cardinal  W'obiy,  aid  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Wihiam  the  Tlii'd,  under  the  direction  ot 
S r Christopher  Wren.  The  gratid  fatjadc  next  the 
gard.  ns,  is  33  feet  in  length,  and  that  next  the  Thames 
is  32H  feet. 

'1  r.c  pahee  consists  cf  three  principal  quadrangles ; 
the  western,  or  entiaiice  court,  is  1<)T  fe-.-t  by  l4i; 
theniiddle,  or  clock  court,  is  133  feet  by  f)l  ; and  the 
eastern,  or  four.iain-  court,  is  1 1 1 feu  by  1 17.  Cbarlts  1 , 
was  a state  prisoner  in  this  palace  ; Cionuvcll  after- 
wards resided  litre,  and  it  was  occ,.sionally  innabited 
by  Charles  and  James  IJ.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Wiiliam  III.  and  frequently  occupied  by 
Anne  and  George  J.and  II.  but  lus  piesent  majesty 
has  never  residi.  d here. 

The  paik  and  gardens  are  three  mile's  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  wildernessisa  maze,  which  fui nishes 
niuch  amusement  to  those  wha  do  not  undcrst.and  the 
secret  by  which  it  is  entered.  In  the  grape-house  is 
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the  famous  vine  which  in  one  year  produced  2,20ft 
bunches  of  grapes,  averaging  one  pound  weight  each. 

The  state  apanmenis,  shewn  for  about  one  shilling  I 
each  person,  abound  in  picture's  and  portraits  by  some 
great  masters.  To  visit  tlie  palace  is  a favourite  Sun- 
day excursion  of  the  Londoners,  who  go  to  it  either 
by  way  of  Hammersmith  and  Twickenham,  or  by 
Wandsworth  and  Kingston. 

The  principal  inns  are  the  King’s  Arms,  and  the 
Toy,  and  there  are  otlier  houses  of  accommodation  at 
the  village  of  Hampton.  These  latter,  as  well  as 
other  houses  at  Twickenham,  are  disgraced  by  a spe- 
cies of  horrid  refinement  in  cookery,  that  must  outrage 
every  mind  possessed  of  reflection  and  sensibility.  On 
a painted  board  it  is  indicated,  that  live  fish  may  be 
had  on  the  ihorteU  notice''  that  is  to  say,  that  fish 
just  caught  in  the  adjoining  river,  are  thrown  into  a 
frying-pan  alive!  I The  cooks  tell  you  with  merri- 
mem,  that  the  poor  creatures  often  verify  the  pro- 
verb, and  “ jump  out  of  the  frymg-pan  into  the 
fire !!!" 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Twenty-two  miles  west  of  London,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tiiames,  stands  the  proud  residence  of 
the  kings  of  England,  lyituhor  Castle  It  has  always 
been  the  favourite  retreat  of  George  III.  and  at 
this  time  is  the  only  palace  which  England  can  boast 
of,  as  wonjiy  of  the  residence  of  its  chief  magistrate. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  a hill,  which  commands  a 
delightful  prospect  over  the  adjacent  couniry.  The 
terrace  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  walks  in  the 
world,  and  is  1870  feet  in  length.  It  extends  along 
the  east,  and  part  of  ihc  northern  side  of  ilie  castle. 
The  castle  is  divided  inu^  two  courts,  the  upper  and 
lower,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Round  Tower,  in  Wii.ch  resides  the  governor.  On 
the  nrjrth  of  the  upper  court  are  situated  the  state 
apartments,  in  which  the  Royal  Family  reside;  on  the 
cast  are  the  prince’s  .apartments ; and  on  the  south  i 
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tarlous  apartments  belonging  to  officers  of  state.  The 
I lower  court  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  containing  St. 
George’s  Chapel.  The  new  entrance  to  the  royal 
apartments,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
•Gothic  architecture  in  England,  and  has  been  erected 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Majesty. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  Royal  Family  re- 
gularly promenade  on  the  terrace,  every  fine  evening, 
and  as  their  presence  attracts  the  neighbouiing  nobility, 
as  well  as  a crowd  of  well-dressed  strangers,  and  mi- 
litary music  is  played  during  the  time,  the  eflect  is 
truly  delightful.  The  familiar  condt  scension  of  his 
Majesty  and  of  the  Princesses,  to  the  crowd  with 
which  thev  intermix,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
charms  of  the  scene.  In  fact,  the  King  of  England 
and  his  family,  as  individuals,  are  only  known  at 
Windsor ; there  they  walk  and  ride  out  as  private 
persons,  mingle  with  the  local  interests  of  the  place, 
and  with  the  feelings  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and 
are  generally  easy  of  access. 

As  many  strangers  who  visit  Windsor  wish  to  see 
the  Royal  Family,  it  may  be  proper  to  oloerve,  tiiat 
they  regularly  attend  divine  service  every  Sunday 
morning,  at  St.  George’s  Cliapul ; and  th.at  his  Ma- 
jesty is  const.ant  in  his  attendance  at  seven,  every 
morning  in  the  week,  at  the  royal  chapel  in  the  upper 
court. 

The  state  apartments  are  full  of  pictures  by  the 
greatest  masters,  and  may  be  seen  for  a gratuity  of 
one  or  two  shillings ; but  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  in  the  limited  compass  allotted  to  this  pan  of  our 
work,  we  shall  refer  the  curious  stranger  to  a descrip- 
tion of  Windsor,  which  may  be  bought  of  Knight. 

The  principal  inns  are  the  White  Hart  and  the 
Castle,  where  families  and  single  persons  are  elegantly 
but  expensively  enieriatned,  and  are,  if  necessary,  pro- 
vided with  b^s.  Poit-chaiKS  or  glass-cpaches  may 
Also  be  had  at  these  iansj  by  vhc  day  op  rooming,  to 
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mikc  the  tour  of  the  Great  Park  and  the  vicinity. 
Tticre  arc  five  or  six  inns  of  inferior  con8tc)uence. 

BRANDENBURG  [I  HOUSE,  Ilammcrsmilh, 

Was  cri’cted  in  the  rci^n  of  Charles  the  First,  by 
Sir  N.  Crisp,  hart.  It  belonged  afterwards  to  Prince 
Ktipcrt,  who  gave  it  to  the  beautiful  Maryarei  Hughes, 
a nuich-admired  actress,  in  the  re'gn  of  Charles  II. 
In  I74S  It  was  purchased  by  D iddmgton,  afterwards 
Lord  Melcoinbe,  who  repaired  and  modernized  the 
house,  and  made  many  magnificent  additions.  Itthea 
became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  was  purchased 
in  ITpd,  for  B5,000/.  by  the  late  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
who  married  f^ady  Craven.  The  Margravine’s  taste  I 
IS  eminently  conspicuous  in  ilic  improvements  and  de 
coraiions  of  the  Itoiise,  which  are  both  elegant  and 
wiagniiicent.  The  state  drawing- loom,  gallery,  hal!, 
library,  fCc.  &c.  exhilm  marks  of  princely  taste  and 
grandeur ; the  writing  closet  has  some  line  cabinet 
pictures,  pariiculariy  a head  bv  Fragonard.  Near  the 
vratifr  side,  (iKt  Thames)  is  an  elegant  theatre,  where 
the  Margravine  occasionally  entertains  the  public  wuh 
dramatic  exhibitions,  and  sometimes  gratifies  them  by 
exerting  her  talents,  both  as  a writer  and  performer. 
This  theatre  is  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  by 
a conservatory  of  laU  feet  in  length. 

CHISWICK  HOUSE. 

A little  beyond  the  village  of  tliat  name,  and  sit 
miles  from  Hvde  Park  Corner,  stands  the  most  beau- 
tiful  villa  in  Fhiglaiid,  the  property  of  the  Duke  . of 
Devonshire.  It  was  built  by  Lord  Burlington,  from  a 
design  of  Palladio’s.  The  front,  as  seen  from  the 
road,  and  softened,  by  the  beautiful  cedars,  is  truly  fas- 
dilating,  and  excites,  when  it  first  bu  s s upon  the 
sight,  the  highest  degree  of  exiacy.  The  inside  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  effect,  to  the  outside.  Tlig 
walls  are'bdire red  with  picuires,  bv  all  the  great  K|e.  | 
niishand  lialiiii  masiers ; and  every  pan  of  ihe  sf^ic.  j 
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I ture,  the  ceilingi,  cnrnices,  m luldings,  See.  arc  richly 
Lgilr,  and  finished  with  the  iiinv'st  cUgance. 

The  litc  duchess,  who  was  justly  oi-lciiratcd  for  her 
•Haste,  genius,  and  libcralitv,  made  several  considera- 

* bit-  improvements  and  addiiions  to  the  hnusc ; and  in 
:the  gardens,  which  have  always  been  famous  for  iheir 
1 classic  e'tganec,  she  assembled  all  the  modern  improve- 
"menis  in  the  an  of  picturesque  planting. 

The  house  may  he  viewed  bv  tickeis.  which  can 
I be  obtained  with  great  ease,  at  Devonshire  House,  m 
FPiccaililly  ; or  bv  applying  on  the  *po  , if  the  family 
tare  not  then  at  Cliiswick. 

CHELSEA. 

The  Royal  Hospitals  at  tliii  place  are  described  at 
ppage  204. 

Jdesides  this  building,  the  Botanical  Garden,  bclong- 
»ing  to  the  Apothecaries’  Cumpiny  of  London,  is  de- 
serving of  attention.  The  cedars  were  planted  in 
1 16->3,  and  were  then  about  three  feet  high.  The 
epme-iree,  colfee-tree,  tea  shruD,  and  sugar-ianc,  are 

• among  the  curiosities  which  m-<y  be  seen  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Okd’s  Gardlv,  IVuUum  Green. 

Situated  three  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  is  the 
s«ouniry  seat  of  John  Ord,  Esq.  whose  garden  contains 
« a variety  of  rare  trees  and  plants:  the  former,  pLot- 
eed  by  the  owner  since  175b,  are  ii'iw  the  finest  spcci- 
» tiicns  ur  the  kind  in  tf^is  kin^d'.'m  : among  which  is  the 
SS.tphora  Japonica;  gingo  trees,  three  fine  cedars,  a 
« cork-tree,  a black  walnut,  a remarkable  tall  poplar, 
magnolias,  ^c.  &c.  and  a beautiful  bed  of  moss  roses, 
h spread  from  a single  stem  in  the  centre,  measures 

I nearly  150  feet  in  circumference.  The  green-house 
' ts  iicKlcfd  wilh  rare  plants  from  Botany- bav,  and  oilier 

places.  By  the  liberality  of  ihc  owner,  ihe  curious  in 
•boiany  are  permitted  to  visit  it,  by  enquiring  for  t.iO 
s head  gardener,  who  is  attentive  a;id  ubiiging  to  sttan- 
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WAN  STEAD  HOUSE. 

Tt  will  be  observed  by  ibo  reader,  that  all  the  ele- 
gant objects  whl(  h we  have  hitherto  described,  are 
situated  to  the  wist  of  me  ii.etrop.-i'is,  and  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  aiiracuons  whicli  are  afforded  by 
tho  River  Thames.  To  the  ea>t  of  the  metropolis, 
on  ihe  Isssex  side  of  tho  river,  ihe  country  is  low,  mar- 
shy, and  uninviiing;  on  the  Rent  side,  its  banks  are 
tor  several  milts  covered  wiili  warehouses,  sheds, 
wharfs,  and  other  Iruddings,  tor  the  purposes  of  mer- 
chandize: but  to  the  west,  where  neither  of  these  dis- 
advantages exist,  the  touiiiry,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thamts,  is  covereo  with  roval  palaces,  and  with  the 
residences  of  persons  of  taste  and  opuicn  e. 

Wanstead  House,  at  present  tenanted  by  the  Prihee 
of  Condc,  is  a sol  tary  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  is  a truly  magnificent  mansion,  wiili  an  extensive 
park  and  gardens,  situated  six  ndles  to  the  north-east 
of  London.  It  was  built  in  1715,  by  the  first  Earl 
Tyiney.  The  front  is  260  teei  in  Itiig  h.  and  in  the 
Centre  is  a very  handsome  luxastyle,  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  the  Coriuihiah  order.  The  great  hall  is  56 
feet  bv  36,  the  ball-room  65  feet  by  zl,  and  the  sa- 
loon 30  feet  square.  There  are  also  tour  state  bed- 
chambers, and  a collection  of  pictures,  some  of  them  by 
the  old  masters. 

DEPTFORD. 

Deptford  is  remarkable  for  its  spacious  dbek-yard, 
where  second  and  third-rate  ships  may  always  be  seen  ' 
upon  the  stocks.  The  whole  extent  of  the  yard  is 
thirty-one  acres.  It  contains  a double  wet-dock,  of 
two  acres,  and  a single  one  of  an  acre  and  a half,  a 
bason,  and  two  mast  ponds,  a large  quadrangular  store, 
house,  and  extensive  smith’s  shop,  with  about  twenty 
forges  for  making  anchors,  &c.  mast-houses,  sheds  for 
timber,  a mould-loft,  various  other  extensive  worR-* 
shops,  and  houses  for  the  ofTtcers  of  the  yard.  The' 
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f number  of  the  artiianj.  onsianiiy  emphyed,  ii  about 
! J jOO.  Deptford  tt'c.f  i»  tnc  dntet  and  most  dis- 
.^grceaOlc  place  in  liis  majcsiy’s  (tomiuions. 

GREENWICH. 

The  hoipital  ai  ihu  place  has  been  ful'y  de*cri!n’d 
!■.  under  I he  head  or  Public  liuildtnf>>,  m pa.;e  iy7.  It 
.'ill  besides,  reniarkaolc  li  r ii  Park,  hie h alf.ids  some 
piiae  views  of  the  mciropohs,  and  of  the  Thames,  filicd 
swith  ih'pping,  and  u leleor  led  as  tlve  grand  rendez- 
-vousi.f  Hie  popu  are  of  L'-nd.-n,  in  ilie  three  tir  t day* 
j'-of  Easier  and  Whi'suniide  weeks.  Every  strangir 
"Wbo  I*  in  the  Bniish  mtirop«jlii  at  either  oi  li.ose  pe- 
riods, will,  if  the  wc  lie.  be  rine,  not  miss  the  gra- 
i tihtaiion  <rt  viewing  iiii<  gam  merry-maKing  of  30  or 
440,000  person*  rrf  botli  seats. 

Tlie  Royal  Onseriaoiy  i*  a conspicimu*  and  cele- 
kbraied  object  on  the  i"pot  iiic  hill  in  tiis  |>a  k.  It  i* 
• well  furnished  w :h  asironomic.il  app.iratui,  and  has 
Host  none  of  it*  ane'ent  reput  iiit'n,  since  the  appoint- 
imeni  of  Dr.  Maskeivne.  who  has  now  fdicd  the  office 
of  Astronomer  Royal  nearly  forty  years.  The  fainou* 
teamera  obstura.  in  one  of  the  turrets,  deserves  ihe  no- 
■ lice  of  every  person  sviio  vis  ts  this  park  ; bbt,  to  ob- 
tain a sight  ot  It,  some  imroduciioii  to  ilic  Astronomer 
. Royal  is  necessary. 

An  extensive  silver  rr.anufactorv  has  latily  been 
commenied  at  Greenwich,  conducted  upon  new  and 
japproicd  piiucipics. 

WOOLWICH. 

This  place  is  wor  hy  of  being  visited  by  strangers, 
on  accounr  ot  its  Doik-yard,  Warren,  and  Hulks. 

Tiie  royal  doek-yartl  consists  of  a narrow  sivep  of 
land,  by  the  river  side,  almost  halt  a mile  in  length. 
[1  Itconiains  two  ury  docks,  three  mast  ponds,  a smnh’s 
shop,  wnh  seveiai  forges  for  making  anchors,  a mould- 
loh,  exieiisive  iioic-lKiuie!,  shenls,  vtoikshopi,  Ikc.  ll 
H H U 
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employs  upwards  of  1000  persons,  and  iir«t-rate  men  il 
ot  war  are  frequemiy  buili  m this  yard. 

”1  lie  rope-walk  lor  makiii_g  lar^e  cables  is  a quar-  r 
ter  of  a mile  in  leiit;ih. 

rile  Warren  is  the  grand  depot  of  artillery,  and  for 
wailike  apparatus  and  niaciiitiery  belonging  to  the 
British  navy  and  army.  It  covers  aliogeiher  upwards 
of  a hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  coniaiiis  a loundry 
fur  brass  cannon,  immense  stores  of  shots,  shells,  mor- 
tars,  and  other  insii  uments  of  desiruciioii,  besides  a 
niilitiiy  academy,  splend  d liarracks,  dec.  All  the 
ordnance  used  by  government  arc  first  proved  m this  ! 
place.  Unhappily  a la  c fire  destroyed  many  of  the 
principal  curmsnics. 

The  hulks  arc  fioaiiiig  prisons,  which  lie  off  Wool- 
wich, and  arc  a reiepiacle  for  some  hundreds  of  coot 
vicud  perons,  who  have  been  scnienccd  to  perforin 
hard  labour  lor  a certain  number  of  year#  The  num- 
ber of  peisons  thus  disposed  or  is,  iiowc-ver,  l.ir  less 
considerable  since  the  estab  ishment  of  ihc  se.tlement 
in  New  Holland.  As  these  hulks  arc  parsed  by  per- 
sons up  ni  the  waicr,  the  convicis  present  a most  hi- 
deous and  lainenirible  spt  ciacle. 

btrangers,  wuo  c\  sli  to  view  tlie  curiosiocs  u;  D p’- 
ford,  Grceiwich  and  Wo  >lwiih,  wlmn  are  o‘  a K.nd 
peculiar  to  ila- Bn. ish  empire,  mav,  in  waim  uc  itner, 
and  if  tae  tide  serves,  very  pi  asani.y  ed'e>  i h'  O'  in- 
tentions, by  taking  a bon  tor  the  day  at  B.llmiisgaie 
or  the  Tower. 

Ai  high  water  there  sails  i t pnlsrly  for  Gr..vi  send, 
a number  of  safe  vessels  irom  ^illingsgaie,  a:;u  i;  iitc 
wind  be  lair  and  weadicr  nne,  ihis  is  a vovaj.e  as 
pleasant  and  heahhtul  as  it  is  cheap,  the  piss.igc  oeing 
but  ope  shilling  per  head. 

THE  WEST- INDIA  DOCKS,  in  the  Ik  of  Dogs. 

These  immense  works  receive  the  whole  <)•  iiii  si,ip» 
uj  llie  VV'cst-1  ndia  trade  ; and,  are  amoii^  tU-  promi-. 
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nentcuriosiiiesof  Briliihrommerce.  They  we-c  under, 
tak'  n according  m an  act  of  parliamcni,  pissed  in 
■1799,  e'nntled,' “ The  VVct-D..ik  Aci,”  The  en- 
iranccs  into  triem  are  ■’t  Blackwili,  and  Lm^ehoux*. 
hole;  tiicir  site  is  wholly  on  the  Jslc  of  Dogs;  and 
upon  the  wharfs  and  quays  adjoining  them,  all  West- 
India  ships  unload  and  load  their  cargoes. 

The  norihern  dotk  for  unloading  inwards,  covers  a 
space  of  thirty  acres,  and  is  capable  of  containing  from 
two  to  thiee  hundred  sail  of  ships.  The  smaller 
dock,  siiuattd  to  the  south  of  the  other,  covers  an 
area  of  twenty-four  acre',  and  is  dc'Oted  solely  to 
the  business  of  loading  outwards.  Both  docks  are 
surrounded  by  a series  of  immense  warehouses. 

The  prnpiietors  of  this  capital  improvement  are 
stiled  ••  The  West. India  D ck  Company  ;’’  they 
commenced  their  undcriaking  with  a subscription  of 
500.000/.  and  are  entpowered  to  encrease  it  to 
000,000/.  if  needful.  They  arc  rc-imburted  by  a 
tonnage  of  O.v,  upon  the  burthen  of  every  shtp  which 
enters  the  docks;  for  wharfage,  landing,  housing, 
weit;hliig,  cooperage,  and  warehouse- room,  they  arc 
entitled  to  certain  raies  upon  all  goods  that  are  dis- 
charged, such  as  8</.  per  cwi.  upon  sugar;  Id.  per 
gallon  upon  rum  ; Is.  6f/.  per  cwt.  upon  culfec  ; ‘Js, 
per  cwt.  upon  cution-wool,  &c.  &c. 

Notwiilisianding  till  se  docks  have  occasioned  a very 
important  trade  to  he  removed  to  a considerable  and 
even  iiiconvi nient  distance  from  the  metropolis,  yet 
the  advaniagi  s to  the  port  of  London  are,  upon  the 
whole,  incalculable.  The  West- India  trade  general- 
ly arrives  In  Hetts,  and  occasioned  so  much  crowding, 
confusion,  and  damage,  in  ihe  river,  that  there  ships 
being  disposed  of  in  these  docks,  the  overgrown  trade 
of  the  port  may  be  carried  on  with  pleasure  and  con- 
venience. 


a.  ft 
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fh  shinpine  in  -heir  p,H.;.ge  i.p  and  down  ^ 

fne  Thames  to  avoid  :h--  r rcnitnus  and  inconvenient  i 
coune  round  i|ie  Isle  o‘  Oops,  a , anal  now  cur  * 
acrosj  ihis  peninsula,  .hr  .u^/|,  which,  upm  paving  i 
certain  moderate  rai  s ill  sh',>s.  vessels,  and  crafr,  J 

!""'SH'e  up  and  down  i 
the  Thames.  For  ihree  year-  afier  its  comDieiion,  ) 
ships  above  (wo  hundred  tons  pay  In',  per  ton  : fuom  i 
two  hundred  to  one  hundred  ions,  iid.  p-x  ion;  from  i 
one  hundred  to  fifty  ions,  lOf,  per  vessel;  from  fifty  » 
to  twenty  tons,  5i.  per  vessel ; and  for  boais  and  crafi.  i 
lA'k  each.  ’ 


THE  DOCKS  AT  WAPPING. 

This  important  improvemenr  is  made  in  the  anerfe 
formed  hy  the  Thames,  between  Hermitage  Dock 
and  bhadwcll  Dock.  One  immense  dock,  tailed  St. 
C/eorge  s Dock,  covers  the  space  extending  from  Vir- 
ginia-sircet,  almo  t to  Old  Gravel-lane  in  one  dircc- 
tmn,  and  in  the  other  from  Ariichuak-lane  to  the  south 
side  of  Pemngion-strect,  This  dock  alone  is  capable 
or  bolding  two  hundred  ships,  with  rxim  for  shifting 
Another  dock,  called  Sliaduell  Dock,  adjoining  to  the 
other,  will  hold  ahom  fifty  ships.  The  entrance  to 
the  docks  IS  from  the  Thames  by  three  basins,  capable 
of  containing  an  immens:-  qiiantiiy  of  small  craft,  and 
the  inlets  from  the  Thames  into  the  basins,  are  at  the 

Wapp.ng  Dock,  and 

Old.  Shadwell  Dock. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,200,000/. 

The  shares  bear  a premium.  The  ulumate  profits 
upon  the  scheme  are  limited  to  10  per  cent,  an  interest 
which  it  is  sure  to  realize. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1802,  the  foundation  of  the 
ntrance  basin  was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Ad- 
ington,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  the 
fust  stone  of  a tobacco  warehouse,  which  is  the  largest 


THE  HEW  RITEE. 


in  the  world,  the  roof  of  which  covered  »ix  acres  of 
ground  ; and  also  rhe  first  stone  of  a .range  of  ware- 
hoi isrs  for  general  merchandize,  were  laid  at  ihe  same 
lime. 

The  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  tobacco  arr 
siiuaied  at  the  eastern  extremity  ; they  are  two  in 
number.  The  largest  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide, 
equally  divided  by  a strong  partition  wall,  with  double 
iron  doors;  the  smallest  is  two  hundred  and  (iftv  feet 
by  two  hundred.  Both  of  them  consist  of  a ground 
floor  and  vaults ; the  first  is  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the 
reception  of  tobacco,  the  cellars  in  the  smaller  ware- 
houses are  appropriated  to  the  housing  of  wines.  They 
are  solely  under  the  care  and  coniroul  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs;  the  proprietors  of  the  docks  hav  ng  no- 
thwig  more  to  do  with  them  than  to  receive  the  rent. 

THE  NEW  RIVER. 

This,  in  several  points  of  view,  it  one  of  ihe’moit 
wonderful  concerns  in  this  metropolis!  Notwithstand- 
ing there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bouses 
in  London,  yet,  by  means  of  the  New  River  and  Lon- 
don-bridge  water- works,  every  Itpsisr,  and  almost  every 
room,  IS  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which 
IS  conveyed  into  them  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  with 
unfailing  precision  and  regularity,  for  an  cxpenct  to 
each  house  of  only  a few  shillings  per  annum. 

The  New  River  is  a canal  of  nearly  ihirtv-nine 
miles  in  length,  tut  for  ihe  sole  purpose  of  conveying 
a regular  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  by  Sir 
Hugh  Middleiou,  and  first  opened  in  1908.  Iis  ter- 
mination, called  the  New  River  Head,  adjoins  to  Sad. 
ler’s  Wells,  and  from  hence  the  water  is  conveyed  in 
every  direction,  by  means  of  fifty-eight  mam  pipes  of 
the  bore  of  seven  inches;  these  convey  thp  water  under 
ground,  along  tfre  middle  of  the  principal  streets; 
and  from  them  leaden  p'pes  of  half  an  inrh  boro, 
branch  to  every  house,  front  the  property  of  water 
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always  to  find  again  the  level  which  any  part  of  its 
body  has  attained,  and  as  the  New  River  Head  is  situ- 
ated upon  high  ground,  the  water  rises  in  most  houses 
into  the  second  floor,  and  in  many  into  the  third  and 
fourth  stones.  By  means  of  one  water  and  two  steam- 
Ciigines,  it  is,  howevir,  foried  to  a still  higher  level, 
and  thus  m ide  to  supply  parts  of  the  town  which  are 
situated  as  high  or  higher  than  the  suifact  of  the  ba» 
sin.* 

Hitherto  the  New  River  Company  have  been  un. 
able  to  supply  ihe  higher  pans  of  London  with  water, 
fonsequenilv  all  the  houses  about  Toitenham-rourt- 
road  and  Mary-le-bone,  have  their  water  from  the 
Hampstead  Ponds.  To  remedy  this,  an  immense  ba- 
sin has  been  some  years  building  in  the  Hampstead 
Road,  opposite  Charles  street ; into  this,  water  will 
be  brought  from  Islington;  and,  fr.m  the  basin,  pipe* 
■will  be  laid  to  carry  it  to  all  those  par.s  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  situation  of  which  is  too  elevated  for  the  pre- 
sent New  River  Head,  near  Islington.  'I'lte  new'  ba- 
sin is  an  object  worth  notice,  and  may  be  seen  at  ary 
time,  by  giving  the  workmen  a trifle  for  tlicwing  it. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

Notwithstanding  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  is  al- 


* Wc  recommend  the  New  River  Company,  wliich  derives 
so  great  a revenue  from  the  supply  of  l.ondun  with  water, 
to  take  efl'eetual  means  to  prc’serve  its  cleanliness  and  pu- 
rity. Severe  penalties  ought  to  be  inJ/kU’d  on  the  nume- 
rous persons  who  bathe ; on  a Sunday  inoi  iiing  in  particular, 
many  hundreds  of  working  men  and  boys  mav  he  seen  in  j 
the  water  at  tlie  same  instant,  only  a short  disiaiiee  from  i 
Islington!  The  pr  prielors  of  this  valuable  concern  should  ' 
adopt  some  method  for  preventing  the  water  fivni  freezing  ' 
in  the  small  leaden  pif>cs  branching  from  the  main;  and  : 
this  might  easily  he  ctVeCted,  if  they  were  laid  deeper  m the  I 
ground,  and  to  hraneh  from  under  the  wooden  pipes,  instead  i 
of  the  sides,  taking  care,  as  much  as  poss<blc,  to  preserve  a 
perpendicular  direction  up  the  areas,  by  which  means  llie  I 
pipes  would  drain  themselves,  and  prevent  the  evil. 
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m»si  wholly  intcrseacd  by  canali,  thii  is  ihe&nly  one, 
which,  for  lommercial  purposes,  has  yet  been  exiencleil 
JO  the  metropolis.  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
i policy  of  government,  which,  to  encourage  the  nur- 
‘ scry  of  seamen  in  the  Newcastle  trade,  prohibits  the 
itintroduction  of  coals  into  the  metropolis  by  any  other 
nnieans,  notwithstanding  better  c >als  could  be  delivered 
. at  a lower  price  by  means  of  this  canil.  As,  how* 
tcvcr.  the  tonnage  upon  coals  is  the  staple  article  of  pro* 
idi  to  the  iindenakers  of  a canal,  it  i<  obvious  the  in- 
cducemtnt  is  less  strong  to  form  new  linis  of  inland  na* 
(vigaiion  near  the  metropolis  than  mother  parti  of  the 
vkingdom. 

This  tanal  terminates  in  a basin  at  Paddington, 
lafteriuiinmg  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  fr'm  the  tif- 
i-lagc  oi  Braunsion,  in  Northamptonshire,  w'hcre  it  cu- 
tters ilie  Oxford  Cana',  and  by  which  it  is  cnunected 
'•with  the  Coventry  and  liirmingiiam  Canals,  the  Grand 
"Trunk  Canal,  icc.  thus  forming  a regular  line  of  wa- 
ider  Conveyance  from  London  mtn  Lancashire  and 
^Yorkshire. 

A passage-loai,  or  packet,  sets  out  from  Padding- 
^ton  to  Uxbiid^e,  every  morning  exactly  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  seis  out  from  Uxbridge,  on  ns  return, 
^precisely  at  four  o’clock  in  the  aficrnoon.  Ano'hcr 
f passage -boat  n is  out  from  Uxbridge  to  London  every 
morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  feti  outs  on  its  it  turn 
fficm  Paddington  lo  Uxbridge,  every  afiernoou  at  hvc 
o’clock  precisely.  Extra  boats  ate  also  ready  lor  se- 
lect patiits,  imed  up  with  every  possible  convenience. 


Furej  Jor  the  Packet  or  Passage  B*ats. 


f Fur  the  whole  ilistunce,  or  upwards  of  15  miles, 

citlur  way  . 

For  any  dcvtanct'  alxive  It)  alllll^,  ami  not  exceed- 
ing 15  miles  

For  any  di;»taiu'f  aUovc  6 miles,  and  not  exceed. 

n»g  10  miles  

i And  fur  auy  dislauce  not  exceeiilinf  ^ milts  ....... 
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has  been  made  at  the  Cana 
V^°''  of  a weekly  market  held 

niarkpr^"^  consider  this  new 

Xhr  ,n7  'mprovement  upon  which  >hc  pubh 
ought.to  be  congratulated,  as  tending  to  d.min.sh  th  i 

Diar  nuisance  OF  SMITHFtKLD.  A| 

plan  has  been  under  consideration  for  opening  a com- 
munication from  this  Canal  to  the  Dock^  Wan 
ping.  ' rH 


remarkable  ANTI- 
QUITJES  iN  AND  NEAR  LONDON. 

LondoT,  Sjoue,  near  St.  Swiihin’s  church,  in  Can- 
non-street,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Milliarium 
of  the  Romans,  from  which  ihey  measured  disiances 
to  iheir  several  stations  throughout  Britain. 

_ Kelirs  of  theflf/ciVr/^  wall  oj  Londm  arc  to  be  seen 
m various  places;  but  the  most  perfect  remnants, 
fhotigh  of  different  periods,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rulgaie^idr^*  of  Broad-street,  Cripplegate,  and 

The  road  which  is  now  called  Old.s/reet,  was  a 
part  of  one  of  the  Roman  military  ways,  wliich  con- 
tinued from  S/ai/ics,  in  Middlesex,  to  Colchester.  Jt 
anciently  crossed  the  chnn  h-vard,  at  Shoreditch  ; and 
considerable  vestiges  of  its  former  state  may  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcihnal  Green  ; whence  it 
may  be  traced  almost  in  a strait  line  to  Old  Eoid 
where  it  crossed  the  Sea  to  Essex.  * 

Another  of  ilie  ancient  military  roads,  as  its  name 
imports,  was  Walling. street.  It  came  over  the  River 
from  Stoney-streei,  to  Dow'gate. 

Of  Westminster  Abbcy^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  a few  relics  of  the  old  building,  by  Ed- 
Avard  the  Confessor,  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
liiffe  cloister;  among  ihc  apartments  of  the  ckrey. 
The  Quoir  of  the  present  church  was  principally 
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built  'a'j Henry  III,-,  (he chapter  house,  with  its  beauti- 
iul  door  way,  in  (250:  the  lower  part  of  the  church 
■ at  various  periods,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to 
rHetiry  Vff.j  and  the  outer  casing  of  the  north  porch, 
cby  Richard  il. 

The  Sanctuary,  adjoining  of  which  the  relics  are 
tterv  indistinct,  was  of  the  age  of  the  ConfeasT. 

The  most  beautiful  speamens  of  ancient  Sculptitre 
rfouiid  in  the  metropolis,  are  in  the  chapel  of  Edwa.  d 
Uhe  Cotile\sor ; where  the  irepulchral  figures  of  Henry 
IIJl.  and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  are  universally  admired. 

1 he  chapel  of  Henry  EH.  is  too  well  known  to 
nnced  m >re  tiian  a slight  mention  here. 

Among  ihe  imcient  churches,  that  at  the  Temple  is 
•by  far  the  most  curious;  it  was  erected  in  1185,  by 
tihe  K-nights  Templars,  afier  the  best  model  which  the 
times  could  furnish  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.  The  cr  'ss. legged  tombs,  in  the 
icircular  area  within,  are  worth  attention. 

If'estminster  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  rooms  ia 
lEuropc,  unsupported  by  pillars,  was  built  in  its  pre- 
i»ent  form  soon  afterl3;‘5,  by  Richard  1 1,  and  the  small 
ttower  by  the  door  in  Falace-yard,  m I4ll.  Neat 
tthe  entrance,  witt.inside,  is  a curious  pillar;  a frag- 
imeiit  of  the  old  palace  built  by  William  Rufus. 

Ehc  Totevr  atfords  much  that  merits  notice  frotij 
tthe  curious  obserser.  The  particular  curiosities  which 
are  generally  shewn  there  have  been  already  mention- 
icd;  but  others  ecjualiy  interesting  are  Ijeliind.  7'he 
I names  of  the  ditierent  Towers  within  its  walls,  where 
i*ome  of  the  most  inten  sting  scenes  of  our  ancient  his. 
tory  hat-poccurred,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
warders.  Among  these,  the  H'hile  Irwrr,  lUauchamp 
lower,  and  the  Bloody  Tower,  are  the  three  most  cu- 
rious The  first  was  the  usual  residence  of  our  mo. 
inarchs,  whem  they  passed  their  time  wiihin  the  for- 
•tress;  and  where  Richard  HI.  held  the  fatal  council 
wluch  euded  in  Lord  Stanley’s  death.  The  second 
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was  the  Tower  whence  Anna  Bi'leyn  wrote  tier  mr- 
inorahle  letter  to  Henry  VIFJ.  on  the  wall  of  a room, 
in  which,  now  made  the  mess-room  for  the  officers  of 
ihe  garrison,  are  the  undoubted  auiographs  of  miiiy 
illustrious  and  unfortunate  leiianis  of  this  dreary  man- 
sion : among  the  most  remarkable  of  winch  are  those 
of  Dodky,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  13.'3;  Lady 
Jane  Gray;  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Ij72.  The 
third  Tower,  near  the  Traitors  Gait , is  that  where 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  are  said  to  have  b en  niur. 
dtred. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  ancient  maps  of  Lon- 
don, must  have  noticed  the  houses  of  the  nob  lity, 
•which  were  once  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River, 
bet  ween  L<  ndon-bridge  and  Wesimmster.  But  of 
these,  if  we  except  the  ruiiud  pa’ace  of  ihe  Suvo^, 
not  one  is  now  remaining.  The  rebels  under  U'at 
Tyler  kfi  very  little  of  the  palace  whtre  John  King 
•f  France  W.1S  kept  a prisoner;  the  rums,  as  ihey  now 
•tand,  are  principally  those  of  the  mansion  built  by 
Henry  VI 1. 

The  ruin  of  the  Monasteries,  and  other  rfHgious 
foundcUims,  in  the  reign  <f  Henry  VJII.  was  at 
once  so  extensive  and  compietf,  that  ihe  enumeration 
of  their  relics  will  take  up  but  iitile  room.  I'he  prin- 
cipal n mains  are  those  of  the  Il'h/  Ti  iitiij/,  by  AIH- 
gatc;  St.  Jiarth  iomeus,  in  Smidifield;  St.  Ihltns, 
Bibhopsgaie ; St.  Johns,  Clerf  enwt  II ; St.  Mary 
Overy'’s;  St.  Katherine’s,  by  the  Towtr;  St.  Augus- 
tine's. by  Broad- $•  rett  ; and  liermondsey. 

A curious  Ci^pt  tray  be  seen  in  me  cellar  of  a 
house,  belonging  to  Mr,  Relph,  at  Atd^afc.'^ 

Among  the  more  amient  of  the  Lotidon  Inns,  may 
be  reek'iiitil,  Gerards  I lull',  the  bill,  by  Bisnopt- 
gatc  i and  the  Bolt-ni  Ti.n,  in  Fleet- street.  The 
iatter  occurs  as  early  as  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  The 
liears-hend,  in  East-cheap,  where  Falstaff'and  Prince 
Heury  used  to  mtet,  is  still  pcrpeiuateci  by  a Buar’i- 
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head,  in  sione,  in  the  front  of  one  t.t  the  houses.  The 
inns  in  Sjutinrurk,  perhaps,  wer^  WJgmalJy  more  nu- 
merous even  than  at  p.ri  sent,  on  accouiit  i.j  the  num- 
ber 'f  pilitrznb  travelling  to  and  from  St.  Bfcket  i 
: shrine  at  Camerbury'.  Cuauo  i’»  is  now  the 

. 'I'albul  in  the  Borough. 

The  older  parts  of  GuildJiatl  were  built  as  long 
back  as  1411  : the  gothic  front  has  hixii  inodcrnizid 
of  late  years. 

About  the  same  age  are  the  re!*cs  of  the  ancient 
(Granary,^ at  Leadtiiha!!,  trecietl  by  Sir  Simon  t yre. 

The  principal  mansions  of  the  nobility,  parliament- 
ary abbo  s.  and  rich  citizens  of  London,  witiih  had 
: survived  the  violci'ce  of  time,  wtre  unluckiiv  de- 
stroyed by  the  Fire  of  Lund  n,  in  1666.  Considi  rable 
vestiges,  however,  ot  that  wiiich  bcloogcd  to  the  Gis  >r 
: family,  at  a very  early  peuiud,  mav  still  be  seen  among 
the  Cellars  of  Gerard’s-hall-inn.  A few  arches  of  the 
vianor  oj  the  rote,  are  still  beneaih  ihc  houses,  by 
Laurence  Pountney  Hill;  and  a smad  bast  > rclieiHj 
•of  an  armed  tigure  in  Wuiu'ickJane,  marks  the  site 
•of  the  old  mansion  of  tlie  Earls  of  Warwick.  But 
the  mns!  beairiful  of  .all,  which  escipcd  the  general 
wreck,  is  the  hall  of  Cr>  sby  Placet,  ne.ir  Bishupsgaie  ; 
it  was  built  about  1460,  and  was  inhabited  by  Rich- 
ard 111.  while  his  nephews  were  kept  prisoners  in  the 
iTower. 

The  Bishop  oj  Winchester' s Palace,  in  Souiliwark 
was  another  <1  oi.r  ancient  m.iiisoiis;  when  Canon. 

-at  Idingion,  was  the  villa  of  the  Aubot 
of  St.  B riholomtw’s,  in  Smiihucid.  The  principal 
of  those  which  were  erected  at  a later  period,  were 
Winthestcr-pLtce,  in  Broad-street,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI 11.  by  William  f^ord  Si.  John;  Lord  Bur- 
Icigh  s,  at  Exeter  Change;  ahd  Lord  Sha/tshnry’ 
in  Aldersgate-street ; he  latter^  by  Inigo  Jones. 

The  statue  at  Charing  Cross  was  the  first  of  tiic 
‘■quevtrian  kind  erected  in  th-  kiivjdjm 
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Near  Clerkermdl  church  is  ihe  sprine  at  which,  ir 
ancient  times,  the  parish  cierks  of  London  were  ac 
custonied  to  hold  their  annual  meetings,  for  the  per. 
tormanceof  their  mysteries  or  sacred  plays. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lambeth  Palace,  at  the  top  ol 
one  of  the  Powers,  is  the  prison  in  which  the  Lollardi 
were  formerly  confined;  and  in  which  the  iron  rings 
remain  that  they  were  fastened  to.  ° 

Jn  the  neighbouring  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of 
the  1 radcscauts,  who  may  be  termed  the  introdu- 
cers of  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  this  fountry. 

Connected  in  some  degree,  in  its  history,  with  the 
Lollard  s Tower,  is  Smithfield,  the  spot  opposite 
Bartholomew’s  gate ; where  the  Protestants  suffered, 
was  lately,  (if  it  is  not  slill)  marked  by  a circular 
disposition  of  ihe  stones  that  pave  it. 

The  monument  of  honest  Stowe,  the  old  historian  of 
London,  is  of  a curious  composition  in  imitation  of 
stone;  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  Under- 
shaft. 

Milton  s tomb  is  in  the  church  at  Cripplegate. 

Nor  should  we  here  omit  a slight  mention  of  the 
habitations,  however  mean,  vvdiich  have  been  once  the 
residence  of  genius.  The  house  of  Richardson  is  in 
the  corner  of  Salisbury-court,  in  Fleet-street.  The 
tenement  over  Break-neck-stairs,  was  once  inhabit- 
ed by  Goldsmith.  Bolt- court  was  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  and  in  J ohnson’s-court  adjoining,  he 
wrote  Ills  Dictionary.  The  house  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
now  an  hotel,  was  in  Leicester-street  Leicester-fields. 
The  house  in  which  Dryden  lived  and  wrote  his  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  is  now  a tallow-chandlers'  in  Ger- 
rard-street.  In  a room  opposite  the  Admiralty,  Thom- 
son wrote  his  Winter,  and  in  Jewin-street  lived  Mil- 
pn,  and  there  he  composed  his  Paradise  Lost. 
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AN  ALMANAC 


OF  THE  EXHIBITIONS  AND 

MMUSEME^TS  OF  LOJs'DO^^: 

indicatisc  all 

; lie  Objects  deserving  of  Notice  throughout  the  Year, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 


The  f after  the  Day  of  the  3Ionth,  denotes  that  the  parti 
odor  Day  is  not  abMlutely  fixed. 

JANUARY. 

'1  TWELFTH-DAY;  the  Bishop  of  London  makes  nn 
oflcring  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  at  the 
Chapel  Koval,  St.  James’s. 

. The  Confectioners  and  I’astry-cooks  shops  furDish  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  cakes,  especially  in  the  evening. 

18  The  Queen’s  birth-day  kept — A grand  drawing-rount 
at  St.  James's,  and  the  streets  and  windows  filled 
with  spectators,  to  see  the  company  pass— Ode  for 
the  New  Year  performed — Illuminations  at  public 
places,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  royal  tradesmen, 
take  place  in  the  evening. 

^01-  The  lectures  commence  at  the  Royal  Institution — 
Mr.  Davy  on  Chemistry,  (ialvanism,  &c.  with  va- 
rious lectures  in  difterent  branches  of  Sciences  and 
the  arts. 

N.  U.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  ensuing  live 
months,  masquerades  are  occasionally  held  at  the 
Opera-house,  and  the  Pantheon,  always  previou-ly 
advertised  in  the  newsp.'ipers,  admission  IPs.  *>d. 
II.  Is.  and  21.  2s.  and  dre.-scs  may  be  hired  at  tint 
masquerade  warehouses,  from  5s.  to  21.  2s.  each. 
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2J  Hilary  term  l)pgins 


amusements,  AV. 

On  (liis,  and  (lit-  first  da v 


every  lorm,  the  Judges  lireakfast  wiili  the  Lont 
citaruellor,  at  liis  house  in  LinrolnViiin-si|uare,  and] 
rinn  (hcnrego  in  grand  procession  to  M .-slminMer- 
hall,  to  open  tlio  courts.  This  is  a sight  worthy  ol 
notice,  particnlarly  when  the  Judges  arrive  at  the 
hall,  wherestrangcis should  be  about  twelve  o’clock. 


The  Oreshain  l.<Ttiires  are  daily,  during  the  terms,  de- 
livered  ovrrllie  Ko>al  Eycliange,  at  noon  in  Ijatin, 
and  at  one  o’clock  in  Lnglish ; open  to  the  public 
gratis. 


King  Charles  s Martyrdom  ; the  Jlouseof  Lords  go  in 
])rocession  to  M esiniinster-abbey,  to  attend  divine 
ervice;  the  Commons  to  St.  Margaret's  church. 

Every  Sunday  evening,  front  Christmas  to  Easter,  the 
boy’s  at  Ciirist-church  Hospital  sing  an  antlieni,  and 
suji  ill  jiuhlic  at  six  o clock.  Tickets  to  this  inter- 
esting sight  inaj  be  had  of  any  of  the  numerous  go- 
vernors, or  at  the  Hospital. 

Every  Sunday  during  the  yepr,  service  is  performed  at 
the  Magdalen.  .Mid  at  quarter  past  eleven,  in  the 
morning,  and  a quarter  past  six  in  the  evening;  at 
the  Asyluio.  'i’hese  places  .are  much  frequented, 
and  higlily  interesting  to  strangers,  both  from  the 
cclclirity  of  the  jireaeliers,  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
musie. 

In  time  of  frost,  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  park,  and 
the  Serpentine  lliver  in  H> de-park,  are  rovered 
witli  skaiters;  iieie  a stranger  will  find  mucli  amuse- 
inenl. 

rEBRC’AHV. 

It  Co.NCUttT  yf  aiicieiit  Music  eoim)M”.iccs  in  llie  Jj'reat 
Room,  in  the  king’s 'J'heatre,  ifiiMu.ii kct. 

Of  Anniversary  of  liie  .Soeicty  for  di-i  linrging  Persons 
conflned  for  binall  Debts,  Craven-atrecl,  Mrand. 

7t  Coticert  fortlie  Eeiietit  of  tlie  Clioral  Fund,  Theatre 
Royal,  Haymarket. 

St  Subscription  Concert,  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket- 
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ii  British  Gallery,  Pall-itiaU,  for  the  Exhibition  and 
Sale  of  the  Works  of  British  Artists. 


'■}+  Hilary  Term  ends;  after  which,  as  at  the  end  of 
every  term,  the  sittings  commence  for  the  trial  of 
causes,  the  first  day  at  Westmiiister-hall,  the  next 
at  Guildhall,  in  the  city,  then  return  to  \\  estmin- 
ster  and  sit  till  the  bu.iness  is  over,  and  after- 
wards j^o  hack  to  Guildhall,  and  continue  till  the 
business  is  liiiished. 

r2+  The  Lectures  on  Paintiui;  commence  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Somerset-place  ; admission  gratis,  by 
tickets  to  be  had  of  the  Academicians. 

During  Lent,  on  W edncsiUy  and  Friday  eveuings 
Oratorios  are  performed  at  C ovent-garden  Theatre 

During  the  winter  season,  there  are  g-nerally  a 
varit^ty,  of  occasional  exhibitions,  particularly  at 
the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand 


Sai.nt  David's-day,  Vimiversary  of  the  Welch  Cha- 
rity, which  ;<fter  -ervice  at  oi.  Andrew’s  church, 
Golborn,  dines  at  the  Crown  and  .\nchor. 

' 1+  Anniversary  of  the  Westmoreland  Society. 

4 Ditto  of  the  Marine  Society  , at  the  London  Tavern. 

17  Ditto  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

X.  B.  .Most  of  the  public  Anniversary  Dinners 
are  either  on  the  same  ilay , or  the  previous  Sun- 
das,  preceded  by  a •■■ennon,  by  some  emiiieut 
lireacher,  which  is  aunounced  in  the  newspapers. 
Tlie  adnii"ion  to  the  dinners  A by  tickets  to  be  had 
of  the  stewards,  or  at  the  bar  <>f  IhetaveVu,  usually 
at  I Os.  fid.  a-head. 

Mauuday  Thursday.  Ills  Maje-.ty's  bounty  is  disfri- 
butt  ilto  iliepoor  at  \S  hitehaJl-chapr.l,  Uy  liis  Ma 
jcsty's  Almoner. 


MARCH. 


i I » 
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Towards  the  end  of  (his  month,  and  during  most 
tlie  spring  and  summer,  are  to  he  seen  reviews  an  * 
other  military  spectacles,  in. Hyde  I'ark,  giwerall 
two  or  three  mornings  in  (he  week.  Notice  o 
these  may  heliadat  the  offices  of  the  rommandcr 
in-Chiet,  or  of  the  Adjutant-general,  at  tin 


Horse-guards,  Whitehall. 


Every  morn  ng  a pleasing  spectacle  is  displaced  m 
(he  Parade,  heliind  the  Horse-guards,  about  tee 
o clock,  whese  the  stranger  will  likewise  be  en- 
tertained with  a charming  concert  of  martial  music.) 

30+  Ditto  of  the  .\sylurn,  for  Female  Orphans,  at  the' 
Freemason’s  'i’avcrn. 


APRIL. 

If  Annivrusary  Dinnt'r  of  Ihj  Lueiary  Fund  for 
file  relief  of  authors  iu  distret^s,  at  the  Frceiuasoo' 
Tavern. 

7+  Ditto  of  the  Freemason's  Charitv,  for  educating  Fe- 
male Children,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

5+  Ditto  of  the  Society  for  the  Refuge  of  the  Dcs- 1 
titute.  > > > I 

10+  Ditto  of  the  Institution  at  Hermondsev,  for  tlie  j 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  (hey  i 
are  taught  to  speak  aud  read  articulately,  write,  | 
&c.  held  at  (he  London  tavern.  | 

On  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  Lord-mayor,  B 
Aldermen,  &c.  go  in  state  to  Christ-church,  and  n 
attend  divine  service;  after  which  on  Monday,  a I 
grniul  dinner  is  given  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  a ) 
splendid  and  numerously  attended  ball  in  the  even-  ij 
ing.  Tickets  to  he  had  of  the  Lord-mayor.  j 

Easter  Monday,  the  following  Summer  Theatres  ■] 
open  ; 


Sadler’s  Welis. 


Ampitlieatre  of  Arts  (Astlcy's). 
The  Royal  Circus. 
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Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  are  da}s  of  great  frolic 
and  rerelry,  in  Greenwicb-park,  and  there  are 
scenes  deserving  of  notice. 

'8+  Eihihitiou  of  tlic  Painteri  in  Water  Colours,  Old 
Hond-street. 

[■8+  Dido  of  the  Associated  Artists  in  Water  Colours, 
No.  20,  Cower  Brook-straet. 

7f  Anniversarv  of  the  Society  of  FriemU  of  Foreigner.^ 
in  Distress,  City  of  Condon  Tavern. 

Ea'-ter  Term  begin*  ihethird  Wednesday  afler  I'.aster 
Sunday,  and  lasts  twenty-six  days. 

In  till-  month,  and  during  the  summer,  evrr^  day, 
but  particularly  on  Suiida\.  from  two  o'clock  till 
live,  Hyde  Park  is  a great  rcsori  of  prisons  on 
foot,  on  hor>e-back,  and  in  carriages.  Kensing- 
ton-gardens  form  also,  during  the  ^alue  liioe,  a 
great  fashionable  promenade,  unequalled  in  auv 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  fir«t  Sunday  of  I'.uster  Ti’rin,  the  Cord-mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Judgif,  go  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  rtiurrh , 
aud  ar'fervrards  partake  of  a grand  dinner. 

.M.VV. 

Mav-day,  The  Chimney  Sweepers  parade  tlie 
streets,  dre«t  in  fantastic  lincry,  and  form  sery 
whimsical  groups. 

Clerical  Cevees  commence  at  Cambeth  Palace,  every 
Satuiduy. 

t The  Annual  F..\liibitioii  of  the  Royal  .Academy  com- 
mences at  Somerset  Place. 

f Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .So- 
ciety, New  Cotillon  Tavern. 

t .Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  at  the 
City  of  Cotidon  tavern.  Afler  dinner  is  a most 
interesting  procession  of  persons  who  have  been 
restored  to  life. 

+ Ditto  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  Crown  and 
Anchor. 
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7 f Anniversary  of/the  Magdalen  Charity. 

II  Ditto  Grand  Feast  of  the  Fremasons  at  their  Hall 
Great  Queen-street.  ’ 

12+  The  Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  is  held  at 
St.  Paul’s,  wliere  is  performed  a fine  concert  of 
sacred  music,  and  afterwards  there  is  a dinner  at 
Merchant  Taylor’s  Hall.  Tickets  are  to  be  had 
of  various  booksellers. 

13+  Ditto  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

13  + Ditto  of  the  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary. 

16+  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  at  the  K iug’s  Theatre. 

+ 19  Anniversary  of  the  Asylum. 

20+  Bartleman’s  Annual  Concert,  New  Rooms,  Hanover- 
square. 

23+  Eton  Anniversary,  Crown  and  Anchor. 

25+  On  the  last  Tuesday  of  this  month,  the  medals  and  re- 
wards  arc  distributed  to  suecessful  candidates,  by 
of  Arts,  at  their  grand  room  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  sight  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
alTorded  by  the  various  business  of  the  metropolis 
Any  member  ran  introduce  his  friends;  or  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
secretary.  ' 

Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday  the  revels  at  Greenwich 
arc  repeated  as  at  Easter,  and  are  equally  inter- 
esting. 

Trinity  term  commences  the  first  Friday  after  Trinitv 
Sunday,  and  lasts  three  weeks. 

JUNE. 

The  Thursday  before  Whitsunday,  the  (Jliarity 
Children  of  the  metropolis  unite  and  attend  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  to  the  number  of 
about  6000,  and  form  the  grandest  and  most  in- 
teresting sight  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
world. 
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1 Aniiiversary  Dinner  cf  the  Naval  Asylum  for  the 
Support  and  Kduciiliun  of  tlie  Urp)\ans  and  Chil- 
dren of  Uritisii  Sailors  and  Marines,  London  ta- 
vern. 

+ Vauxhall  and  tlic  H.'i^'inarket  theatre  open. 

t His  Majesty’s  liirtli-day.  firand  drawing-room  r»t 
St.  James’s.  Hirth-dny  o<le  performed.  In  the 
evening  illuminations  of  his  m.ajesty’s  tradesnieu 
.and  public  place-.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
Mail-coaches  form  a very  line  procession  fn>m  the 
I’ost-office  to  St.  .James's  and  back.  This  should 
be  a busy  day  to  the  curious  stranger. 

1+  Aunitersary  of  the  Frienda  of  the  Indigent  Blind. 

;it  ThcUoyal  Academy  i.a:hibition  closes. 

!ii+  Astlcy’s  Annual  Fciee  Wherry  rowed  for  at  West- 
iniiister-bridge,  about  four  in  iJic  afternoon,  in 

I honor  of  bis  majesty’s  birth-day. 

i r f Regatta  and  row  ing  match  at  Rauelagh  on  the  same 
occasion. 

i'it  The  Theatres  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden 
clo.se. 

During  this  and  other  summer  months  are  a variety 
of  Cricket  .Matches  at  Lord's  ground,  Mary-le- 
bone,  and  Moiitpelier-g.ardens,  Malworth.  .Ad- 
mission  fid.  or  Is. 

Besides  the  rowing  rind  sailing  matches,  mentioned 
in  this  and  the  suliaetjnent  months,  there  .are  a 
vniieiy  of  occasional  ones,  which  may  be  heard 
of  at  Se.irlc's  boat-sard,  or  the  Mitre.  Stangute. 

During  the  summer  there  are  al«o  Launches  of  large 
Ships  nt  Deptford,  &e.  w hich,  if  they  are  of  con- 
seqiienec,  are  generally  uientiuiied  in  the  uews- 
pa  pers. 

JULY. 

f Silver  Cup  and  Cover,  given  by  the  proprietors  of 
V auxhall  (lardcns,  sailed  for  by  gentlemen's  plea- 
sure boats.  . 
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6+  Kew  Gardens  opened  to  (he  public  on  Sundays. 

21  + The  Opera  House  closes. 

30  f Wherry  rowed  for,  given  by  the  proprietors  of  Vaui 
hall. 

31 1 The  Uritish  Museum  shuts  for  two  months. 

In  this  month  the  parliament  is  generally  prorogue 

by  his  majesty.  The  procession  from  St.  James 
to  Palace-yard  and  back,  and  the  delivery  of  h 
majesty’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  both  no\ 
.and  .at  the  opening  of  parliament,  are  objects  o 
proper  curiosity. 

AUGUST. 

1 Coat  and  Badge,  bequeathed  by  Dogget,  a playet 
annually  rowed  for  by  six  watermen,  in  the  firs 
year  after  serving  tneir  apprenticeship. 

2+  The  Slate  Lottery  begins  drawing  at  Cooper’s  Hall 
Basinghall-street,  iiiste.ad  of  Guildhall,  as  formerly 

12  Prince  of  Wales’s  Birth-day.  This  is  the  pryicipa 

gala  night  of  the  season  at  Vauxhall. 

18  Camberwell  Fair. 

21  Peck  ham  Fair. 

In  this  dull  season  for  amusements,  these  great  toy 
fairs  aflord  diversion  to  all  descriptions  of  persons. 
30t  Vau.vhall  closes. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3 Bahtholomew  Fair  begins,  and  is  a favourite  po- 
pularsjjectacle  for  three  d.ays. 

13  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  Theatres  open.  For 

about  three  weeks  they  perform  alternately  each 
three  nights  a-week,  then  for  some  time  each  four 
nights,  then  each  five  nights,  till  at  about  the  end 
of  six  weeks  they  play  every  night. 

15  The  Haymarket  Theatre  closes. 

16+  Annual  Row  ing  Match  at  Deptford 
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1 The  Lord-mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  attend  a 
sermon  at  Christ  Church,  after  which  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  two  orations  are  delivered  in  the  hall, 
between  one  and  two  o’clock.  The  hall  is  open 
to  every  person. 

.'■Jf  Annual  Rowing  Match  at  Greenwich. 

'?8  The  new  Sheriff’s  are  sworn  in  at  Guildhall,  after 
which  they  go  in  state  to  the  Hall  of  the  Senior 
Sheriff',  and  partake  of  a grand  dinner. 

The  Lord-mayor  is  elected  at  Guildhall. 

’0  The  new  Sheriff's  go  to  Westminster  to  be  accepted 
by  the  king.  The  procession  takes  place  by  loud 
to  DIackfriars-bridge,  and  thence  by  water  in  the 
City  State  Barge  to  Westminster,  where  the  cere- 
mony and  procession  is  worthy  of  notice.  On  this 
day  the  junior  of  the  two  Sheriff's  entertains  the 
Corporation  and  his  friends  w ith  a grand  dinner 
at  the  Hall  of  his  Company. 

OCTOBER 

ll  The  British  Museum  opens,  and  may  be  seen  gra/z's 
by  applying  at  the  gate  fur  tickets. 

Ii+  The  Circus,  the  Amphitheatre  of  Arts,  and  Sadler’s 
Wells,  close.  The  Royalty  Theatre  opens. 

NOVEMBER. 

.'l>  Michaelmas  Term  begins. 

T + The  Lectures  on  .\natomy  at  the  Royal  Academy 
begin,  and  are  delivered  every  Monday.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  Academicians. 

9 Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  A grand  procession  from  Guild- 
hall to  Blackfriats-bridge,  and  thence  by  water, 
in  the  state  and  companies  barges,  to  Westminster, 
where  his  lordship  is  sworn  in  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  After  which  the  procession  returns 
by  w.ater  to,  Blackfriars-bridge,  and  by  land  up 
Ludgate-liill  to  Guildhall.  A most  magniticriit 
dinner  given  to  about  1300  persons,  at  tlie  joint  e>^ 
pence  of  the  Lord-mayor  and  Sheriff's,  is  then  served 
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up  at  riuiJdhall,  to  which  admission  is  to  he  h 
by  tickets  from  the  l.ord  Mayor  ami  Slieritl's.  'i 
diflereut  city  cnmpaiiics  have  abo  dijincrs  at  thf 
respective  halls.  'I'he  (iuildhnil  dinner  costs  .300 
and  the  whole  «f  the  public  diiuiers,  given  in  t 
City  of  London,  on  this  day,  do  not  cost  less  pt 
haps  tliere  12000/. 

28  Michaelmas  Term  ends. 

30  Royal  Society’s  Anniversary  meeting. 

Anniversary  of  the  Scotch  Corporation  for  the  r 
lief  of  Indigent  Scotchmen;  at  the  London  Ti 
vern. 

DECEMBER. 

4+  ANXtvEnsAHY  of  the  Society  for 'promoting  R< 
ligious  Knowledge  ; at  the  London  tavern.  ' 

9+  One  of  Terence’s  comedies  irerfoi  med  at  Westminstt 
School. 

201  The  Annual  Shew  of  Prize  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c..i 
Parbican,  w ith  dinners  at  the  Cnrwn  and  ,\nchoi 
which  are  attended  by  the  principal  .Agriculturist 
fioni  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 


***  Additions  or  Correciiems  lo  this  Article,  from  Public  Be 
die^,  oi  ol.ier  Penons  tvhom  it  may  conearn,  will  be  thankfullu  rc 
tcKed.  • 
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[ AX  alphabetical  list 

or  THE 

PRINCIPAL  STREETS, 

Sfc.  Sfc. 

i^  Vilh  References  to  the  Letters  and  Cross  Lines  on 
the  Map. 

Cf  ABCHl'RCH  LANE,  Lombird-iireer 
I)  c Abin^dcn  ttreei,  Wcttnintier. 

Cc  Adam's  stieci,  Manchester-s^turc 

Cc  Adam-strec,  Adelphi 

B b Adam-strcri,  Poitman  i^iare 

Be  Addle-hill,  L'pper  Thames-streea 

Be  Addle-street,  SVood-atrect 

C d Ailelphi,  Strand 

Cc  Air-street,  Piccadilly 

Cb  Albemarle  street,  Piccadilly 

Ae  Alkemarle-street,  ClerkeosscII 

C e Albion-placr,  Bladclriars-bridge 

C e Albson-srreet,  Blackiriars-road 

B e Alderinanbury,  Cateatan-street 

£ e Aldettnanbury  Pos-ern,  London  Wall 

Ce  Aideiinanbury  Chiirchrard,  Watlinr-strer t 

Be  Aldersgate  street  and  Bars,  West  SiithSc  d 

C f Aldgxte,  Mioorxci 

C f Aliigarettrect  ' 

C f Ald^satr  Hij^h-itrrct 

C e Allhallows  stairs,  Cpper  Thames-srttei  ^ 

B e Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  row 

Anchor  and  Hupa-scrcet,  Wappinp  • 

Cb  Argyl  street,  Oxford  street  ■* 

C b Ainle-strret,  Little 

A b Arfington-street,  Piccadilly 

At  Aitillerr  Ground,  Fini,bnry 

B f Artillery-lane,  Bishopsgau 

Dc  Ariillery-lane,  Barough 

Cl  Artillery  place,  fmsbiirr 

Cd  Arundel-strret,  Strand 

Bb  Audley-street  (Nortlt  and  South),  dittw 

E e Ave-Maria-lane,  Ludgate-hill 

« f Austin  Friars, Old  Broad-streei 

A f Auttin-street,  Shoreditch 

Cg  AyliSe-slreet  (Great  and  Lirtleh  Geadaiin's  Pi->ds 

Be  B-igmo-coort,  Newgnte  strect 

Ab  BiXer  sttect,  Portmau-stiuare 

K K. 
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C c Bankside,  Southwaik  * 

C f ^anlc  Buildings,  Threadrecdle-strcct 

C f ^ank-streut,  ditto 

B e Barbican,  Aldcrsgate-tic'cct 

B e Bartholomew  Close,  Little  Britain 

B f Batiholomew-lanr,  ThrradnccUle-strect 

B d Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn 

B e Basinghall-street,  and  Court,  Goiidhalt 

C e Basmg'lanc,  Bread-street 

A d Bdttic  Bridge,  Gray’s  Inn-lano 

C d Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand 

C c Bedfordbury,  Covent  Garden 

C c Bedford-Court,  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden 

C c Bedford  court,  Strand 

Ad  Bedferd-row,  Red  Lion-street 

B c Bedford-street,  Bedford-square 

C c Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden 

B d Bedford-street,  Holborn 

G b Belgrave-placc  (Upper  and  Lower),  ditto 

C c Bennctt’s-liill,  1 liames  street 

Cd  Bennct-streei,  Blackfriars  road 

B c Bentinck-street,  Berwick-sireet 

B b Bcntinck-strect,  Mary-la-bonne 

C b Eerkeley-strect,  Piccadilly 

B b Berkeley-street  (Upper  and  Lower), Porttnan  square 

B c Berncr’s-street,  Oxford-street  ' 

B c Berwick-street,  Golden-square 

B f Bevis  Marks,  St.  Maty  Axe 

C f Billingsgate  Stairs,  Billingagate 

C f Biliitcr-lane,  Leadenhall-screec 

G f BIrchin-lane,  Cornhill 

B f Bishopsgatc-street,  within  and  without 

B f Bishopsg.ite  Churdiyard,  Bisliopsgite-street 

Ce  Blackfriars,  Ludgate 

C e Blackfriars  Stairs,  near  Fleet  Ditch 

■D  e Blackfriar’s-ro.id,  St.  George’s  Fields 

Bd  Black  Horse-alley,  Fleet-street 

Cc  Black  Lion  Stairs,  Strand 

De  Blackman-streer,  So’ithwatk 

Be  Blackwell'hall,  Basinghall-street 

B c Blackwell-hall-court 

£ b Blaiidford- street,  Manchester-square 

B b Bolsover-streei,  Oxford-street 

B d Bolt-in-T un-court,  Fleet-street 

B d Bolt-coni't,  Ditto 

C b Bolton-street,  Piccadilly 

B b Bond-street,  Old  and  New, Piccadilly 

D e Boroagh  roaii,Si.  George’s  Fields 

D f Bocolph-lane,  Little  £astchea| 

9 e fiew-lant,  Chopside 


A b Baker  street  (North),  Netv-road,  bfary 
A b Baker-street  (Upper),  Mary-la-bonne 
B d Baldwin’s  Gaidens,  and  • — ’’ 
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Be  Row  Chorchxaid,  Chcaptide 
Be  Uow-Streei,  Covent  Garden 
Cc  Bicad-ureet,  Clieapiide 
Bd  Bi  erro*s-bniid]nga«  Chanerrjr.Gn#* 

Be  Bicwrr-itrcet,  Golden*»«uare 

B g Brick  Une,  Spiral  Fields 
Be  firide-Une,  FJret'ttrect 
B c Bridge-nreet,  New,  BlackftiVa 
Bd  Bridgea  at  reec.Coveoi  Garden 

Uii  iiioad-cuurc,  Long 

pc  Broad  Sanctuary,  Wcsinuiuter 
B G Broad-street,  BlooBiskttry 

Be  *"*'  Lo«l»n*W«ll 

Be  Broad-atieei,  Poiaud-aweet 
Bt  Broad-aireel-buUdinga,  Moorfinldi 
p c Btoadwajr.  Toiliill-atrcet 
B f Broker’,  row,  Mooifielda 

s 5 ter 

Be  Brownlow-Mrcet,  Drurp-Uat 
B d Brownlow-at.-eet,  Hoiborn 

Ce  Buckii.gham-aireer,  Mrand 
A c Dacktngham  atrtet,  Faiiroy-aanarn 

C e Buckleraburp, Che. Paine  ^ ^ 

C e Budge  row,  Watung-atreet 
A b Bulat rode-aircct,  Marp.Ja-Bonne 
i f A.de,.,.u.atr„. 

p g Burr-Street,  Eiat  Smithbel* 

Ca  Butlfigh-aireet,  Strand 

Cb  Burlington  street.  New  and  Old,  Bond-auebC 

C b Burlington  Gardeau,  Bond-street 

i; 

urcTc;-.;;\tete 

C c Carnon-atteei,  WaJb.oofc 
B e Carey  lane,  Foater  lane,  Cneapajde 
» ^ p^'f'T  'troet,  Lincota’a  Inn  Fidda 
Carlisle-iirrct,  Soho 
B c Carnaor-atreei,  Golden-souire 
|c  Carol.ne-streei,  Bedford-2,„re 
Cb  Cariingion  plaee,  Vlay  K*’, 

i; 

S k ^^■^j***'*^*^  Bluomsbury  " 

B b Caatle-iirtet,  Cavcndiah-itiMre 
B c Ca.i.e-atrcet,  Falcon-asua^e 
B <i  Cattle  street,  Hoiborn 

K K a 
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C c Cast!c-strrci,  Leiceiter  Fields 

A f Castle-sircct,  Finsbury-  square 

C f Casile-streci,  1 hatnes  sii  ect 

Be  Cateaton  stieel,  CKcapsiue 

C d Caihaiine  streei,  Miand 

B b Cavendish-stteei,  Oxfoid-street 

C d Cscil  tlrcei,  Strand 

-Ti  d Chancciy-lane,  FIccr-itrect 

B b Chandos-sticcty  Cavrndish-sqnare 

Cc  Chandos  street,  bi  Martin’s-lane 

Bd  Chapel  street,  Bedford-row 

C b Cliapcl-strcei,  East  and  West,  May  Fair 

Cc  Clianng-cross,  Strand 

B b Charles-sireet,  Manchester-Squaie 

A f Charles-street,  Finsbury  ‘ 

A c Chat Ics-strect,  C pper  and  Lower,  Fitiroy-squart 
E d Charles-street,  Bloomsbury 
B d ebarirs-streef,  Covimt-garden 
C b Charles-street,  Berkcley-square 
C b Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Cc  Chat Ics-strt et,  St  james’s-square 

E c Charles-street,  Suho 

Vc  Charict-streei,  Westminster 

A c Charlotte-street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Filzroy-squarc 

Ue  Charlotte-street, Great,  Blackfriars-road 

Be  Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury 

Be  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square 

A b Charlotte  street,  Fotiland-place 

B c Charterhouse-lare,  Chaiterhouse-square 

B e Cheapside,  St.  Paul’s 

A b Che-ter-streei,  Gieal  Mary-la-bonne-street 

1)  b ChcstiT-street,  Upper  Grusvenor-place,  Hyde-park-coroer 

B I,  Chestcifirld-sireet,  Maiy-la-bunnc 

Cb  Chestci  tield-strect,  Mav  Fair 

B e Chick-lane,  West  SmitKfirld 

A e Cliissseil-strcet,  Whitecioss-sfreer 

T)  c Church-stiret,  Milbank 

B c Church-street,  Soho 

C f City  Chambers,  Bishops;ate  Within 

A e City-load,  Moorhclds 

A e City  Green  yard,  Whitecross-street 

B g City-yard,  Whitechapel 

Bd  Clare-maiket,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 

Bd  Clare-stieet,Clare-market 

Cb  Claiges-striet, Piccadilly 

C b Cleveland-stteet.  Upper  and  Lower 

C f Clement’s-lane,  Lombard  stieet 

A e Clerkenwell-cloee,  Clerkcuwcll 

A e Clerkcnwell-grean,  ditto 

B b Clidord-street,  New  Bund-street 

A b Clipsionc-streci,  Mary- la-bonne 

B e C.'oih  fair,  West  Sniithlield 
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C { Coal  Exchan]!e,  Billingtgale 

C e Coal  Harbour,  Upper  I bames-screcc 

h e Cock-lane,  Snow>hill 

De  Cuckpit,  Whitehall 

C c Cockpit  yard,  St.  Jamet’i 

C c Cockspur  ttreet,  Pall  Mall  , 

A d Culdbath-6elds,  Hockley  in  the  Hvie 
£ e Colcman-itreet,  Lothbury 
C c College-hill,  rhamca-tircet 
A b Colvil-Rrrci,  Mary-la-bonne 
Be  Compton  street, aoho,  OW  and  New 
B b Coudutt-stiect,  Hanover-square 
B b Conway  street,  Hanover-square 
A c Conway-Strrri,  Fiiatpy  square 

B f Copthall-court,  Thiogmuriuo-streec 
Cb  Cork-street,  Burlingiju-gartleos 
C f Coriihill,  Royal  Exchange 
B c Covent  garden  Market 
C c Covenirv-itteet,  Haymarket 
A f Covet  lid  Fields,  Spital  Fields 
Cc  Craig*s-couri,  Charing  cross 
B d Crann-cou.  , Fleet  street 
C c Craubourn  st  eet,  Leicester  Fields 
C c Cranbuurn-p-issage,  dit(o 
C c Craven-street,  and  court.  Strand 
C f C escent,  Minoiies 
B e Crippicgatc,  and  Buildings,  Lor-dpn  Wall 
Bf  C'i<pin-street,bpiial  Fields 
C f Crouked-lanc,Fish-strLet-hill 
H f Crosby-court,  Bishopsgate  street 
B f Crosa-itrcet,  Finsbury-place 
A d Crou-street,  Haitun-gaiden 
B d pown  court.  Butcher-row,  Tentple-bar 
Be  Crown- court, Cheapside 
C r Crown-court,  Gracechurcli-ttreec 
C d Crown-court,  Fleat-strert 
Be  C.own-court,  N'ewgaic-street 
B f Crown-couii,  ‘I'hreadneedle-strect 
Cf  Crutched  Friars,  Maik-lane 
C ( Ciillum-street,  Fenchurch  street 
E a Cumberland  street,  Great,  Oxford  street 
C d Cu  berlar.d-strect,  Blacktriars  r.  ad 

na  Crescent,  Oxford-stteet 

•Sj  i^"***'  ‘ bridge  and  Stairs,  Lambcah 
B d Cursiior-sircct,  Chanccry  iaoe 
Dc  Dacrc  $crcet,TothiU  fields 
O c Dartinouth-sticet,  Westminster 
Bh  Davics-street,  Berkeley-sauare 
B d Ocan  street.  High  Holborn 
B c Dean-stieet,  Soho 
5 j >^""n»rk-5treet,  St.  Giles’s 
Cd  Uevereiuourt,  without  Temple-bar 
A b Devonshire-place,  Mary-la-bonne 
XKi 
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A b Devonshire  street,  Portland-place 
A d Devonsliirc-slreet,  Q^ie'cn-square 
C c DistaT  lane, Great  ami  Little,  Old-chang 
P e Docioi’s-comirons,  St.  Paul’, 

I)  c Dorset-stairs,  Oprset-strect 
A b Dorset-itreet,  Mary-la-bonne 

D c Dortei-square,  Cannon-row,  Westiniiister 
C b Oover-street,  Piccadilly 
C e Dowgaie-hill,  and  court.  'I  Inmes-strect 
C e no»g..le-5tairs,(iiuzcii’s-U«e 
B d Drury-lane,  Strand 
Cc  Diike’s-uouit,  St  MariliiH-lane 
fi  ( Diike’s-place,  Aldgaie 
R b Diikc-siieet, Manebester-square 

J)  c Duke-strcci,  Great  Rnsiel-tireel,  Bloomsbuif 
R b Duke-street, Giotvenor-sqnare 

C c Dunean-place,  Leicester-sqtiare 
C c Durham  yard,  Stiard 

C f PZaitcheap,  Gie  It  and  Little,  Fisli-strcet-hill 
B d East  Hardin^'-stte-i,  Shoe-lane 
J)  b East'Stree  , Manchester  square 
A d East  sirrci.  Red  Li«n-a.quaie 
Cg  East  Smithfield.  Towel -hill 
A a Edgeware  road,  Oxford-street 
, Ji  b Edw  td-street,  Poithiaii->quare 
H d Ely-court,  at.d  place,  l^olborn 
C d Es'ex  stieet,  and  itaiis,  Strang 
C |■Exlhange-allty,Co^nhi^l 
lid  Falcoti-C'Uttt,  Flret-areet 
Be  Falcon-street,  A'dctsgaie-strcet 
D e Faitliing  Field',  New  Gravel-lane 
C e Falcon-sta  rs,  N'ciy_G.ta>.el  lane 
I)  e Farthing  Fields,  Gras  tl-lane 
B d Featlifistone  hnllditigs,  (digh-holhotn 
C f Fci.church  s'tiet,  Gt.^crcl.uich-stieet 
B d Fetter-lane,  Flcet  S'icet 
B d Field-lane,  Holnnrn  . , 

t‘ Finsburv-place,  i'insbui  y-'qu.are 
C I Fish-striet  liill.  (.'lacerl.uic.S  stiect 
A c Fii7,:oy-p!ace,  Nt'v-tuad  .'Mai y-la-V>n t.e 
A c Fitr.roy-sircet,  I’ppcr,  F'  lr.roy  sqiiaic 
B d Fleei-Streci,  Liidgatc-hiir 
B d Flowei-de-Iuce  cuiiit,  I leet-stiw  t 
A d Ditto  Gray’s  Inn-lane 
D c Fludyer  sttert,  King-sliect,  Weiimintltr 
B e Fore-street,  Moot  gate 
I;  e Foster  lane,  Clicapside 
B e Frederick’s-piacc,  Old  Jewiy 
C f F'ceiiian’s-conrt,  Coiiihill 
C e Friday-street,  Chcapsidc 
B c Frith  street, Sojio 
R d Fulwood’s  Rents,  High  Holhorn 
■p  d Piirnival’s-inn,  and  conn,  Holboin 
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C c Garlick-hil),  Thararfr-icrcct 

A g Grorgc-ttreei,  Great  aiui  Liule,  5piulfiel4i 

B b George  street,  Hanover'S<)ti<U’e 

n c GeotgC'Sireetf  Great  and  Little,  WeatBunater 

D e George-itrcct,  Blackfriarwoad 

B d George^street,  Lincoln'!  ion  Fielda 

B r Gerrard-^tfvee,  So}(«> 

Ce  G lupur'ttreet,  Newgate-itreet 

C c Glasshottie>screet,S«rBUow*ureec 

A a Gloucetter'pUue,  Fortmau^sqiure 

A d Glouceatcr-street,  t^ccn-aquare,  Holborn 

C e G'Ml|iman>iticet,  Carter-Une 

li  e Goldsmith  strert,  Wood'ttreet,  Chcapaide 

A c Goodge  ttreer,  Tottenham-court^foad 

C g Goodman*!  fields,  Wliiicchapel 

A e Goiwell'irreet,  AlderagMe-urert 

A c Gowcr*srreeii  l’pf>er  and  Lowcfi  BedferiLsqsare 

B c Grafton  street,  boho 

C b Grafton  street,  Old  Bond-street 

C f Gracechurch-sircrt,  f'lsb-snect-hUl 

I)  ^ Gr  iV’cl  lane,  and  court,  Southwark 

T)  h GravrMane.  Old  and  New,  Wapping 

A d Gray's  iDU-iane,  (ircat  and  LUcic,  Holboru 

H c Greek'Sirect,  S *ho'Sq'<are 

B b Grotvenor  Marker,  D^vics>tireet 

13  b Giosvenor-place,  I'pper  and  l«owcr,  Groaveoor  iqnarc 
B e Gtub  street,  Fure-sticei 
II  c Guildbill,  and  yard,  King>sirret/ Westomticr 
A d Guiidford'ttreer,  I’pper  and  Lower,  Kou.«d«iiig  Hospital 
A d Gaildford-pUce,  ditto 
A f Hiherda>hci*s  Walk,  Hoatun 
C h Haif-moon-sirect,  Ficcadiiiy 
B ^ H ind-courr,  Holborn 
n a Ham  place,  Riom|»tun 
B c Hanway-y.itd,  Oaifoid  street 
A b Karley-stret  t,  l’^»pcr  and  Lower,  Cavend;sb- square 
A d Hat  pur-sticrt,  Rrd  L>on  Square 
B c Hart  street,  Bloomsbury 
B d Hait*\tr<-ec,  Bow  treet,  Covcut*gardcu 
B d Hatton  garden,  Holborn 
C h • lull,  Oover->tf  eet 
C f Maydon-couri,  Minot  let 
C r Hayoiarkct,  Fall  Mali  ^ 

B b Henriena^strcct,  Cavendish-iqoare 
V c Henrietta  street,  Covent-|ardeu 
n g Hermitage*bridge,  Kriraitage 
I3  g Hermitage  Stair*,  VV«pping 
C b Hertford  street.  May  fair 
T)  e High-street,  Borough 
B c High-street,  ntoomibury 
A b High-strcfi,  Mary-!a*bonnc 
B g Hizh-street,  VVhitcihapel 
e b Hill  B«iKclcy-sq'bi/e 
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A cl  (loclclcyin  the  Hole,  Clerkenwell 

B (1  Aolboro.  fonncrir  spelt  01d-bo«rrne 

B dHolborn-hars,  anJ  bridge,  Holborn 

B d Holies  Street,  Clare  Market 

B / Holies  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Bi  Holywell  Street,  Strand 

Be  Honey  Lane  Market,  Cheapside 

1>  f HorslydownSia.rs,  Horslydown,  Southwark 

Bf  Hoot^dtdiich,  Bishnpsgate 

C d Howard  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand 

A c Howland  Strert, Tottenham  Court  Road 

C c Hungerford  Market,  and  Street,  Strand 

C c Hungerford  Com  t,  and  Stairs,  Hungerford 

C a Hyde  Park,  Picca  'illy 

C c James  Sue  t,  Haymarket 

C c Jermvn  Street,  Picradil'y 

B e jewin  Street,  A detsgate  Street 

C f I ngram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street 

C b John  Street,  Hill  Street,  Berkley  Square 

B b John  Street,  Oxford  Street 

B e Ivy  Lane,  Newgate  Street 

1)  e Kent  Street,  Southwark 

D h King  Edward  Street,  and  Stairs,  Wapping 

Dh  King  James’s  Stairs,  Wapping 

C c King’s  Arms  Stair>.  College  Street 

B d Kingsgate  Street,  High  Holboiu 

C c King’s  Mews,  Charing  Cross 

A d King’s  Road,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane 

B e King  S’.ieet,  CheapsWc 

C c King  Street, Covent  Garden 

3 d King  Street,  High  Holborn 

Cc  King  Street,  St.  James’s  Sqnars 

D c King  Street,  Westminster 

B d Kiihv  Street,  Hatton  Garden 

C e Knigfit  Rider  Sirrj  t.  Great  and  I.ittic,  DoctorU  Commons 

C c Labour  in  Vain  ifill,  Thames  Street 

B e Lad  Ijine,  Wood  Street 

D g Lady  Parson’s  Stairr,  Wapping 

D d Lambeth  Marsh,  Upper  and  Lower,  Lambeth 

P d Lambeth  Road,  St.  George’s  Fields 

k)  d I,amt.cth  Terrace,  Upper  Lambeth  Marrh 

A d Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and  Passage,  Red  Lion  Street 

A d Lansdown  Place^  Fotindliiig  Horpiral 

C f Lawrence  Potiltney  Lane,  and  Hill,  Cannon  Street 

C f Leadenhall  Street,  Cornhill 

B d Lrather Lane,  Holborn 

B d Leigh  Street,  Red  Lion  Square 

C e Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square 

C c Leicester  Street,  ditto 

A d Leicester  Street,  I.iquorpond  Street 

Be  Leicester  Street,  Golden  S^are 

C g Leman  Street,  Goodman’s  F'ields 

A f Leoi  ard  Street,  ditto 

A f Lirachouse-bridge,  and  C.vjteway  Ltir.ehonse 
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C t Lime-itreer,  Fenchurch»itrcet 
B d Lincoln’s  Inn  Fie.dt,  and  Square,  near  Holborn 
B d Lincoln’s  Ian  Passa;;e,  L'ncolu*s  tan  New  Square 
f Bd  LionVstrcet,  Blocoisbuiy 

A d Liquur(>ond'i(reet,  Leitiier*Iaoe 
Be  I^slC'ttrcec,  Frinces*s(rec(,Soho 
A a Lt‘Son>giccn,  near  Paddington 
A a Liison-strrer,  ditto  * 

K c L tchfield"  ireet,  Soho 
B c Little  Britain,  Aldcrsgate-street 
B e Little  St.  MarthiVUne',  Long  Acre 
C f Lorabard-sireet,  Ct^acecharcfi-strecc 
C f Lombard  street,  Whitefi  iart 
C f Lombard  street.  Mint 
C f Lomnard-aireet,  Coverlid  Fields 
C f London  Bridge,  bottom  of  r ish  street-bJ) 

1)  d London-road,  St.  George’s  fields 

C f London-strecc,  I enchuich^stieet 

A c London  street,  Toitenham-court  road 

C f London  stieet,  New  Crutched<friars 

B c Lond6n*wal|*strcei,  Ct.^jplegace 

B e Long-lane,  Aldersg.*ue*sircet 

B e Lothbury,  Cateaton  stieet 

B e Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul’s 

B e Ludgate«$ireet,  Ludgate 

C c Lomley*court,  Strand 

B d Lyon-street,  llolbom 

B c Macclesticid*ttrect,Gerard>ttreet 

B d Maddox-street,  Great  and  Littie,  Swallow^strect 

C c NfajdcQ'Une,  Bcdford'Sirtet,  ‘ .oveut-gaiden 

C e Mudcn^lane,  Queeh-sneet,  Cheaptioe 

K c MaideQ'lane,  Wood  stieet,  ditto 

B c Major  Foubart’s  Passage,  C4tnaby*ma  ket 

A b Manchester  street,  Maiuhesrer-squatc 

C g Mansell  street,  Good  .an’s  fields 

I)  e Mansfield-pUce,  St.  George’s-nelds 

A b M.inifield-strcct,  Port)anil*$trecc 

B b Margaret-street,  Cavcnd^sh-^quare 

I)  e Margaret  stieet,  Westmmsier 

C f Mark  ! ne.  lower  street 

B c Market-Street,  Oxtord  street 

A c Market-street,  Fitxroy.markcf 

h c hia.lborough-s.rcct,  Great  and  Little,  Oxfoid-strcft 

Bb  Ma  v-Ia-bo  .lie  Unr,  Oxford-street 

A b Marv-U-bounc-strect,  Great  and  Little  Mary-U-oonoe 

C c Miry-la-bonn  -sirtei,  Golden  square 

C c Matv-la-bonne-uicri,  I'pper  and  Lower,  ditto 

C b May-fair,  near  Hyde  paik 

O f Maze-street,  Toolyr  stiCct 

D e Mead’s-place,  S Georgc’s-ficlds 

B c Mercer’s-sireei,  l.ong-acte 

C f MicbaelVallcr,  Cqrobill 

^ d .Middte  row,  High  Holborn 


/ 
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C c Airidlc  Scotlaml-yard 
B dWiddle  TeinjiJc-lane,  Fleet-, ireet 
C ()riilford-lai,e  and  Stairs,  Strand 
B ♦Milk-ttrect,  Clicaptidc 
T)f  MilSaiiit  ttrcct  and  Row,  VVcitminster 
Ad  Milinan  street,  Foundling- hospiul 
J/d  Milman-place,  Hed-lion-square 
Cf  Mincing  lane,  Feuchurch-ttrcct 
i f Minorics,  I (jMcr-liill 
De  Mint-square, Soutliwarle 
1)  e Mint-street,  ditto 
Bd  Mitre-court,  Meet-street 
B c Monmouth  sti  eet,  Scven-dhli 
B f Montague-place,  ortman-square 
C a Moniimeni-yard,  New  Fish  street  hill 
B f Moorliclds,  near  Bethlehem,  Finsbury-square 
B b Mortimer  street,  Cavcndish-square 
C h Mount-street,  D»vis-strect,  Bericley-square 
B c Nassau  'trcet,  Gerard-street 
1)  b Neathouscs,  Chelsea 
E e N’ew-buildings,  Coleman -street 
B d New  Cavendish-street,  Poitland-strcet 
B f ‘-rw  cut,  Finsbury-square 
Be  Ncwgaie-ilieci,  Cheapside 
1)  d Newington  place,  Newington 
li  Ncwington-butts,  ditto 
C f Newman’s  court,  Cornhill 
B c Newman  sticrt,  Oxfoid-street 

E c Newport-  treei,  Gicatand  Little,  near  Jfewport-market 

C g New  toad,  Whitechapel 

A b New  road,  Mary. la-bonne 

C { New-iquarc,  Minories 

J;  f New-street,  Eisnop-gate-street 

C c Ncw-sttrei,  St.  M iriiirslane 

B f New  4iet  t,  Thrcadneedle-street 

E g New  street,  Whitechapel 

C d Noriolk-streei,  Strand 

B b North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-squarc 

A I North-street,  Finsbury  square 

A d North-street,  Nesv  and  Old,  Red-lion-squarc 

Cb  Northumbcrland-siiict,  Strand 

A b Northumbrriand-street,  Mary-la-bonne 

A f Norlon-falgatt,  Bisliopsgaic-without 

A b Norton-stieet,  Upper  Mary-la-bonne-strccl 

B c Old  Lailcy,  Ludgate-hill 

B f Old  Bethlehem,  Bishopsgate-street 

B e Old  Change,  Cheapside 

B fold  City  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street 

Ce  Old  Fish-street,  Knight-nder-stieet 

C f Old  Fish-street-hill,  1 hamcs-strcct 

B e Old  Jewry,  in  the  Poultry 

A e Old-street,  Goswell-street 

C c Orange-street,  Castle-street,  Leicejter-fields 
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B d Oriingc-itreet,  Scd-IioD  square 
B b Oiange  screec.  Surallow  street 
B b Orchard-street,  Portman-'quare 
A d Ormond-street,  Great  and  Red-lion  sqOare 
Cc  Oxendon-street,  Coventry- street 
C b c Oxford-street,  Mary-la-boone 
A b I'addingion-street,  Mary-la-bonne 
n c Palace-yard,  Old  and  New,  Wcsiniinsttr 
Cc  Pall-mall, St.  James’s-strcet 
C d Palsgrave-iilace,  Strand 
C c PantoD-streef,  Hayraarket 
D e Paragon,  Kent-road 
B C b Paik-lane,  Hydc-park 
C b Park-place,  St.  James’s-street 
B C a b Park-street,  Grosvenor-squarc 
D c Park-street,  Westminster 
D c Parliamenc-itrret 
D c Parliamcnt-p'ace,  Westminster 
O c Parnamei.t-alley,  Artillery-lane 
U c Parliament-place,  Old  Palace,  yard 
D c Parliament-stairs,  and  Old  i'alace-sarii-allev 
C g Parson-s-street,  East  SmitliScld 
B e Paiernoster-row,  Cheapside 
B f Paiernoster-row,  Spitallields 
B e Paul’s-chain,  St.  Paul’i-cliurch-yard 
A f Paul's-sireet,  Finsbury 
® O’reat  and  Little,  Spiulfir'd* 

I)  b Pimhco,  near  Buckinghatn-huuse 

B d Pickett-streei,  Strand 

B c Peter-streer,  Bloomsbury 

D c Peter-street,  Westmiiutcr 

Cc  Pcter-strcet, Tharacs-sireet 

B g Petticoat-lane,  Whitechapel 

nr  PfcV’'  York-street,  Westminster 

C f rhiJpot'Unr,  ^eQchurch*atrcct 
C c Piccadilly,  Haymarkct 
B e Pilgrim-siieet,  Ludtrate-street 
Ub  Pilgiim-streei,  Pimlico 
A c Pitt-street,  Charlotte-street.  Rathbone-p'ace 
O e Pitt-street,  St.  George ’s-fields 
D c Pitt-'treet,  Blacktriars-nad 
C e Playhouse-yard,  Blackfriars 
A e Playhouse-yard,  Whiiecross-itrect 
B g Plow-street  and  sqiure,  WhiKchapel 
A e Plumber’t-sircei,  City-road 
B c Plumb-tree-strect,  Bloomsbury 
Be  Poland  street.  Oxford-street 
C f Pope’s-btad-alley,  Cornhill 
A b Portland-place,  Marr-la-oonne 
Portland-sireei,  Oxford-street 
B c Poriland-street,  Wardour-street,  Soho 
B 0 Portman-streel,  Portman-iquaie 

» d Puttimoulh-stteet,  Lincoln’s-inc-BrIds 


/ 
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E (f’ortugal  row,  Lincoln’t-iiin-fields  , 

c/l’ouliry,  Cheapsidc 

V Powit-p.acc,  Great  OrmanJ-street,  f^ueen-'quare 
a I'rctcoii-stiece,  Great  and  Little,  Guodman’s-fields 
yr  i’rinces-<5rreet,  St.  Aim’s-cimrch,  Sotio 
/ b I'rincc's-stiett , Oxiurd-sirccC 
Ae  I rincc’s  street,  Barbican 
t)  c I’rincr’t-itrcei,  Wesimin  ter 
h b Prmce’j-itiret,  Hanovet-sijtiare 
C 2 I’rince’sureci,  Ratclitle-highway 
i' d Princr’j  street,  Red-lion-sijuarr,  Holborn 
E e I’rince's-stieci,  Lothbury 
IJc  Envy  gardens,  Whitehall 
A f <iyaltcr-strcet,  Spital-tields 
B a tiuebec  strect.  Oxford-street 
A B a (iiiebec-st  ect.  Great,  New  load,  Mary-la-bonne 
C c Ci^ieen-hithe,  Meal-market,  Thames  street 
D c <duecn  place,  Westminster 

B d Qiicen-itrcet,  Great  and  Little,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds 
Cc  Cintcn-sircei,  Cheapside 
B c li^tcen-streei,  Goldi  n-sqiiare 
A f Queen  street,  Hoxtun 
T)  c Queen-street,  Westminster 
C f Queen-street,  in  the  Mint 
a I <i^ioen  street,  Mooifietds 
1)  e Queen  stieet,  Southwark 
E c Q^een-sireet,  Soho-tquarc 
C b (iueen-street.  May-fair 

A R c li^icen  Aiiue  street.  East  and  West,  Mary-!a  boBiit 
h d Racquet-court,  Kleet-streei 
C g Ratclilfe-criist,  Ratcliflfe 
C g Kjttcliffc-liighway,  near  Upper  Shadwell 
B c R-athbone  place.  Upper  and  Lower,  Oxford-street 
B e Red  cross-street,  Cripplcgate 
A e Rcd-lion-market,  Whitecross-strett 
A e Rcd-lion-strrct,  Clerkcnwell 
E d Rtd-lion  street.  High  Holborn 
B g Red  lion-street,  Whitechapel 
I)  b Kanelagh-street,  Pimlico 
C c K ichmond-sireet,  St.  James's 

C c Rider-street,  Gn  at  and  Little,  3t.  James’s-strect,  Westmlostdr 
C c Robert  s.reet,  Adelplii 
C e Robert  street,  BlacKfriafs-road 
C f Rosemary-lane,  in  the  Minoi  ies 
C c Round  court.  Old  and  New,  Straud 
18  G c Rupert-streei,  Coventry-sticet 
C g Rupert-street,  Goodman’s  fields 

h d Russel-court,  Drury-lane  , 

JRd  Ruisel-strcct,  Great  and  Little,  Cuvent-garden 
£ c Russel-strect,  Bloomsbury 
C c Sackville-street,  i'iccadiily 
C c Salisbnry-street,  Strand 
P c banauaiy,  Great  and  Little,  Westminster 
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tf  Sivafre  Gardenf,  Tower  Hill 
J!  c Saville  Row,  near  New  Rond  Street 
c d Savoy  Place,  and  Stair*,  Scaand 
C c Scotland  Yard,  Whiichall 
Ji  d Searle  Street,  Carey  Sirec« 

C f Seething  Lane,  Tower  Street 

B c Seven  Diala,  near  St.  Martin’s  Lane 

Bb  Seymour  Street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Fortinan  Square 

C b Seymour  Street,  Curzon  Street,  May  F.iir 

C b Seymour  Place,  South  Aodlcv  Street 

B b Sbepherd  Street,  Oxford  Street 

C c Sheri  ard  Street,  Golden  Square 

B d Shire  Lane,  1 emple-bar,  Great  and  Little 

B d Shoe  I-ane,  Fleet  Street 

A f Shoreditch  Street,  Norton  Falgatc 

Cc  Shng  Lane,  Piccadilly 

C c Sidney’s  Alley,  Leicester  Field* 

B c Silver  Street,  near  Golden  Square 
6 1 Silver  Street,  Hare  Street,  *p.tal&eld< 

C d Silver  Street,  Whitefriar* 

B e Silver  StirCi,  Wood  Street,  Cheaptide 
B e Sion  College  Court,  London  Wall 
Be  Skinner  Street,  Holhorn  Hill 
Stoane  Street,  Knighiibridge 
B e Siniihtield  and  Maikei,  Bartholemew  Huspiiat 
Df  Snow’s  Fields,  flerinondsey  MTcet 
B e Snow  Hill,  Holborn-brtdge 
Cd  Somerset  Place,  Strand 
C d Soinei  set  Stairs,  Somerset  Houre 
3 d Sou'hampion-biiildniKS,  Ch  ,iicrry  Tjne 
B c Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury 
B d Soiiihampton  Street,  High  Ho'born 
Cc  Southampton  Street,  St i and 
A d Southampton  Tc  rrace,  Soulliatnptoo  Row 
Bb Southmoiilion  Street,  Oxford  Street 
B h Spanish  Place,  and  Cliapc I,  Manchester  Square 
B f Spitallields 

C c Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross 

Cc  St.  .Alban’s  Street,  Pall  Mall 

B c St.  Andrew’,  Street,  Gre.it  and  Little,  Seven  Dixie 

C d St.  Bride’s  church-yard.  Bride  Lane 

D f St  Cathaiine's  St.ti'r,  St.  Catharine’s,  Towpr  Hill 

CdSi.  Clement’s  church' yaid.  Strand 

C e St.  nansian’s  Hill,  1 lianies  Street 

B f Si.  Helen’s,  Gieai  .-nid  Liiiie,  iiishopsgate  with  n 

1)  c Si.  James’s  Path,  Whiicha’i 

C h St.  JaniCN’s  Si  reel 

C b St.  James’s  Place,  St.  lantes’s  Street 

A e St.  Johu’s  Stp  elJV.'eu  Saiilhlie  u 

C e Lawrence  I’oulrr.cy  La;ir,C.  noon  Sttse: 

Dc  SI.  Margaici’sotreei,  Werimmsic: 

1)  c St  Margaiet  s Hill,  borough 
C « Si.  Marcm’i  Court,  Sc.  Matrm's  Laav 
J>v 
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B c St.  Martin’s  Ic  Grand,  Newgale  Screet 
B f St.  Mary  Axr,  LeadcnhaU.&ticWwi 
C f St.  Mary  Hill,  'i'hanics  Strccfjii.  j 
“ c St.  Mildred’s  Court, Poultry 
Cc  St.  Paul’s  church'Vard,  Ludgate  Sttcet 
C f St.  Pcici  »s  Alley,  Cornhill 
Cc  St.  'I  homas  Apoi  tic,  Qncen  Street,  Chcapsidc 
C b Stable  Yard,  St  Jame'.’s 
K c Stauring  Lane,  near  Wood  Street,  Cheapitdc 
C d Starnioid  Strec*.  Hl.i  kfriars  Road 
B d Stanho|>c  Street,  C.aie  Market 
C b Stanhope  Street,  Miy  Fair 
B c St.itiooLr^t  Cuufi,  Ludgate  Hill 
C e Steel  Yar<!  and  Stairs,  Thauica  Siren 
I)  c Sroric's  Lnd,  Borough 
C S Siati  '.i  Strer-,  ' ■ r.naile  Street 
C c d Stian  !.  f:o..i  Charing  Crovs  to  rempIC'bar 
B b Strafford  Place,  Oxt'urd  Street 
C b SiratioD  Srreci,  iSccadilly 
C c S.idolk.  Sircei,  ‘ircat  and  Little,  Hay«ark.ec 
C d Siiiibik  Sirect,  Strand 
B f Sm»  Sircci,  Bish  jpsgait:  Williout 
C d Surry  Street,  ana  S a»r',  in  the  Strand 
C e Siirrv  Street,  Great,  lli.ickfriais  Road 
*»C,  b,  c Sw.iijow  S'r'*et,  Piccadilly 
C f Sweeting’s  AIJcv,  Corohdl 
C c Swifhin’s  L'lne,  Cannon  :»ireet 
B f Swiihin’s  Alley,  Thrcadi.ecdic Street 
C f .Syth’s  Lane,  (Lucen  Street,  Chcapside 
C c d Tavistot  k Street,  near  Covent  Garden 
B d T.ivisrock  Street, Tottenham  Couii  Road 
C d Tenijde,  Fleet  Street 
B d J emplc*bar.  Fleet  SircM 
B d I cmple  Lane,  and  Stairs,  Whiicfriars 
C c Icnace,  Spring  Gardens,  Cl.aiing  Cross 
C c f I hanies  S.rcct,  Uj>per  and  Lower,  Londoa*brtdge 
C d I hanet  Place,  Strand 
B b Thayrc  Street,  Manchester  Street 
A d Theobald’s  Row,  Red  Liou  Street,  HollTorn 
A c Thoriihaugh  Street,  Upper  and  I.a)wtr,  Ledford 
ii  t Ihrcadnecdle  Sitcet,  Bi'^liopsgacc  Wiilnn 
C c Three  Crane  Srairu,  Qj-?en  Street,  Cncapside 
B f Throgmorton  Street,  broad  Street 
C c Tilt  Yard,  Whitehall 

C c Titchboru  Street,  Piccadillv  end,  Haymarkct 
B c Ticchfieid  Street,  Upper  anil  Lowei,  Mary-ia^boane 
A 8 e Tokenhonse  Yard,  Lot  hbury 
L>  f Toolcy  Street,  London>bridge 
D f Tooley  Stairs, Toolcy  Street 
C g Torriugton  Street,  Ratclide  Highway 
A c Tottenham  Court  Road,  St.  Giles’s 
O c Tothill  Street,  Bioad  Sanctuary,  Wrstn'hsiec 
D c Toihii!  Fields,  Peter  Street,  ditto 
' ie  Tower  Royal,  near  St.  Thoma?  Apostle 
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C/Tower  Stairs,  Tower  of  London 
C f Tower  bireei,  Gieat  and  Lucie,  1 outer  Hill 
C 1 T rauor*s-bi iiige,  arthe  Tower 
Jte  T unity -lane.  Great  Uow  Lane 

Ed  Took's  Court, Chancery  Lane 

id  T rnitile.  Great  and  Little,  Holborn 

te  Union  Street,  blackfr.ars 

B f Union  Street,  Bishopsgaie  Street 

A h Upper  MarT-la-bonoe  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Ed  Vere  Street, Clare  Market 

E b Veee  pireei,  Oxford  Stieel 

C b Vigo  Lane,  Bond  Street 

C c VillKrt  Stieri,  Strand 

C c Vine  Si C5i ind  L.inlc»  PiccKully 

Ce  W»  brook,  near  the  Mansion  Hou»c 

B c Wardour  Street,  Oxford  Street 

E d Warwick  Court,  High  Holborn 

B e Waiwick  L-inr,  Newgate  Street 

E d Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

Cf  Water  Line.  Tower  Street 
Ce  Wailing  Stieei,  Si  Paul’s  Chntch  Yard 
EB  b Welheck  Stteet,  Mary-l»-bon»e,  Upper  and  Lowtr 
E c Wells  Street,  Oxford  Road 
Be  West  Street,  Soho 
Ed  West  Hailing  Street,  Fetter  Late 
De  Wesimin»tir-tir.dge,and  Weitu.insier-staira 
A b Westmoreland  Stieet,  Maiy-la-bonne 
A b Weymouth  Sire,  i,  C‘veiidish  Square 
Bf  Wheeler  Street,  Sp  lal  Fieldi 
Eg  Whitechapel,  N.le  End 
A Be  Whitecross  Street.  fripplegJie 
C d Whiiefnars,  near  Fltt  i street 
C e Wlnte  Swan  Slain,  neat  Thames  Street 

Bb  Wigmoie  Street,  Mary  la-bonne 

B d Wi  J brreet,  Great  aoii  Liftccm  » Inn  F»ei« 

A h William  Street,  Maty  U-bonne  , 

A b Wimpole  Street,  Upper  and  Lower,  Mary-la-bonue 

IJ  e Winchester  3’reet,SonthwarK 

Be  Wiidmill  Street, G. cat  and  Little,  Goloen  Stjsate 
A B C Windmill  Sited,  Tottenham  Couii  Road 
B e W'incmill  Yaid,  Coleman  oiieet 
Ed  Win'  OiBce  Coon,  Flem  Street 

B e W bnrn  .-tree  , Bloomsbury  , , 

A h Wootisiock  Street,  Gien.  and  Little, High-St.  M ir y-la-toa.te- 
Eb  Woodstock  Street,  Oxford  Street 
E t Wood  Sited,  Cheipside 
B I Wormwood  Sued,  Bishopsgaie  VViihsn 
B I Worsh  p Stree',  Norton  Falgaia 
B d Wych  Street,  Diary  l.ai.c 

C c York  bnild:ng!,Sliand 

Bd  York  Stteet,  Btydges  Street,  Covent  Garden 
C c Yoik  Street,  St.  James’s  oqoare 
C c Yolk  Sireei  (iarc  feut  Krance),  V^csimiRsier 
Lh  I 
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Note.  The  frincipn!  onn  are  marteii  with  an  aittrisk,  mam/ of  the  othti 
hearing  merely  the  name  of  squares. 

*Ct  America  Square,  Minorirs 
B f A ngel  Square,  Bisliopsgiie  Street 
C b Audicy  Square,  Grosvenor  Square  ■* 

•C  b Berkeley  Square,  Bond  Sii  eet 
C f Billiier  Square^  Billiler  Lane 
•B  c Bloomsbury  Square,  Sourharapton  Street,  Holborv 
A e Bridgewater  Square,  Barbican 
•Ad  Eiunswick  Square,  Foundling  Hospital 
■"  L)  t Canterbury  Square,  Somhwaik 
■•B  b Cavendish  Square,  Oxford  Street 
A f Charles  Square,  Hoxton 
*B  c Charierhousc  Square,  West  Smithfield 
C.  b Cleveland  Square,  St.  James’s  Place 
A d Coldbath  Square,  Coldbath  Fields 
B f Crosby  Square,  B.-shopsgatc  Street 
B f Devonslure  Square,  Eisfiopsgate  Street 
B e Falcon  Square,  Aldersgatc  Street 
•A  f Finsbury  Square,  Mooifields 
*A  c Fitzroy  Square  ' 

*B  c Golden  Square,  St.  James’s 
B d Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street 
B f Goulsion  Square,  Whitechapel 
13  e Haberdasher’s  Square,  Fore  Street  ' ' 

•Bb  Hanover  Square,  Bond  Street 

Hans  I’bice  or  Squat e,Sloane  Street 
C f Haydon  Square,  hlinories  ' 

A d Holborn  Square,  Giay’s  Inn 
A f Hoxton  Square,  Hoxton 
C c Leiqc'tei  Square 
A f Leon.ird  Square,  Finshtirv 
C f Lime  Street  Sq’  are,  Lime  Street 
*B  a Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  of  Square 
B b Manchester  Sqti.are,  j’ortman  Square 
D e Mint  Square,  Southwnik 

C f New  Square,  Minuries  ■ t 

Ce  Panron  .‘•qu.ire,  Cbvenrrv  Street 
B g Plow  Square.  Whitechapel 
•li  b Ponman  Sqpare,  Oxford  Street 
Cg  Prince’s  squa.c,  ttatcliire  Highw.ay 
L e Prujean  Square,  Old-b  .iley 
•Ad  (iuecii  Square,  Ormond  Street 
A f Qtie'  n Sqn.ire,  Ifo'xton 
•B  e Red  Cross  Square,  Jewin Street 
Cg  Red  Cioss  .-qiiaie.  Nightingale  Lane 
D e Red  Cros!  Square,  in  the  Park,  Southwark 
*Bd  Red  Lion  Square,  Red  Lion  Sticet,  Holborn 
*A  c Russel  Square,  Bloomsbury 
B d S.ilishnry  Square,  Fleet  Street 
B d Searle  equate,  Lincoln’s  inn 
DgSir  Win  Warren's  Square,  Wapping 
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Ba  Sion  Square, Union  Street,  Whitechapel 
"sioane  Square,  Chehea 
•6  c Soho  Square,  St.  Gilfi’s 
s f S|Hta>  Square,  Biahopagatc  Without 
•C  c St.  James  Square,Pall  Mall 
A bS>  John’s  Squat  e,Clcrlcenwell 
•A  c TauislocK  Square,  Bluonishurjr 
A f Turucr’s  Squat  e,  Hoxion 
C a WoUclose  Square,  Rosemarr  Lane 
•l>  e West  Squaie,  St  Geor2C'>  Fields 
A f Worship  Square,  Hoxtou 

PRINCIPAL  MARKETS. 

Cf  Bininp?«e  Fish  Market 
B c W lumsburr  Market,  near  Bkiqmsbary  Sqnare 
J)e  Boiough  Market,  Southwark 
Btl  Ibook’s  Market,  Hulborn 
B c Carnaby  Market, Ctrnahy  Street 
C e Coal  Market  or  Kx-hanae,  Lower  Tliaaiei  Street 
CfCorn  Market  or  Exchange,  Maik  Lar,f,  Fcnchutch  Street 
Coveiit  Garden  Mirkrt 
A c Fitxro*  Market,  Fiizroy  Square 
Be  Fleet  Market,  hndgaie  Hill 
trf  Lcadenhall  MaiRct,  Leadenhall  Street 
B e Newgate  Market 
B c Newport  Market, Gen i.-J  Street 
E c Smithfield  Market 
E f Spital  Fields  Market 
B b >t.  George’s  Market,  Oxford  Strret 
P d St  Gcorgeh  Markc,St  George’s  Fields 
C c St.  James's  Market,  St.  Albans  Street 
P c Westminster  Market,  King  S,treet,  Westminster 


Be  Whitechapel  Market,  Wlmtxh.tpel 

RemarkabU  Sates  aud  Central  Situations  qflert  refiTTid 


to. 


I C c Charing  Cross,  between  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall 
Ae  Hicks's  Hall,  the  anciei.r*court  of  ouaricr  sessions  for  the 
ounty.  It  stood  in  St.John’s  Street,  and  ii.e  Northern  Roads  ata 
sorasvred  from  it. 

H d Holborn  ba  s,  near  Middle  Row. 

1 B d Holborn-liridge,  at  the  bottom  of  Holborn-hill. 
tCa  Hyde  P iik  Corner,  at  t!-.e  West  End  of  Pic.  adilly. 

B f Moorficlds,  forrrerly  large  open  tieldi,  on  port  of  which  now 
lands  FiosburY  Square  and  the  adjoining  streets. 

I B d The  Ooelisk  in  Fleet  Street. 

D.lto  in  St.  George’s  Fields. 

(CfPurap  at  Aldgaici  when  the  person  on  whom  i foreign  bill  is 
rawn  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  usual  to  present  it  to  the  pump  at  Aldgatc. 

. A c St.  Giles’s  Pound,  on  the  open  space  at  the  bottom  of  Totten* 
lam-coiirt-road,  and  Oxford-street,  formerly  stood  a Pound,  called  by 
lb  name. 

CC  f Standard  iaCornhill,  at  the  upper  end,  whence  the  disiancci  on 
Ycral  great  roads  aie  measured. 

Rd  Temple-bsr,  the  last  remaining  of  those  gates  which  formerly 
aelosed  the  City,  it  divides  the  Strand  from  Fleet-street. 

C f Tuwer-hill,  the  large  open  space  on  the  south  side  of  which  r. 
.e  Tower  of  London. 

C b c Tyburn  Turnpike,  at  fhe  West  End  of  Oxford-street. 

LL  3 
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Length  of  some  of  the  principal  Streets, 

B}  which  an  idea  may  najil\-  bf  fnrmrd  of  nthrr>i  and  particula, 
ihou  running  paralleU 

M 

Al.lrrsjrafo  Stree' 

B.m  klcy  Street,  I’piu  t and  Little,  Hortman  Sqiiarr 

iiislioi.igatc  Sticet 

Bond  Street  

Cliarlotic-Street,  Rathboiie  Place 

C!ia..ccry  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

Chejpride  

Cleveland  Street.  Fiteroy  Square 

Cnrzoii  Street,  May  Fair 

Dniry  Lane ‘ 

Fenciiiircli  Street 

fleet  Street  , 

Gowe,-  Street,  Bedford  Sanarc 

rCJray’s  Inn  l^anc  to  the  7 urnpike 

' Gre’svenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Sqnaie  

Guildford  Street,  Foundling - 

Harley  Streets 

Hatton  Street,  Holborn 

Hav-Maikct 

Htilhorn  

Iloundsdiieli 

Jolin  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 

Lrailrnlrall  Street 

London-bridge  to  Stones  End,  Boiough 

London  Wall,  Moorficlds 

Long  Acic 

Maigarct  Street,  Cavendish  Sq  iare 

Minories '.  . . . 

Mount  Street,  Berkley  Square 

JCewgate  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Pall  Mall 


fy  of 


Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
Park  I.anc 


Piccadilly 

J’ortland  Place 

Portland  Street,  Oxford  Street  . . . 

Ratclifle  Highway 

Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  . . . 

Sloane  Street,  Chclsc.t 

St.  Martin's  Lane  . . . 

Strand  . 

Surry  Road 

Thames  Street — E’pjrer  and  Lower 

Titchdcld  Street 

Tooley  S'rect,  Borough  . . 

Tottenham  Com  t Road 
Weymouth  Street — St.  Mary-!a  bonne 
Whitechapel  . . . . ^ 

VVimpolc  i’.rcct,  Cavend'iih  Squai  c 
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^nn  DISTANCES  of  Principal  Places  from  each  other,  in  MILES  and  PURLONGS 
ascertaining  HACKNEY  COACH  FARES,  and  other  Purposes. 


Look  for  the  First  Place  in  A’- 
phabetical  Order  at  Top,  and 
for  the  last  Place  at  the  Side. 
The  intersection  contains  the 
Distance  in  Miles  and^Furlongs. 


N.  B.  A Furlong  is  the  eighth 
Part  of  a Mile. 
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I I j I I 


BerkfJcy  bquare 


II  jj2  r>| 


Clerkenwell  Green  |2  l)l  2|2  5| 


I i I I I 


Drury-lane  Theatre  jO  T]!  6j  1 4|  1 4[ 


Foundling  Hospital 


b\2  0j2  Ijl  2|1  Ij  1 


Guildhall 


|2  \\0  3l25]OJ]20ll^ 


I I 


Hyde  Park  Corner  |1  4|3  2\0  5|3  l|l  6|2  4|3  2|  | 


I I I 1 I 


Islington  Church  |3  2|2  4(3  2|1  2|2  4j2  0|2  ll4  2\ 


T~T 


India  House 


12  SjO  213  1|1  4|2  1|2  2l0  5|3  4|2  5| 


I I 


Lmcoln^s  Inn,  N.  S,  |I  ill  2|2  111  2l0  410  ejl  2l2  3l2  4|I  5|  | 


Mile-end  Turnpike  |3  5P  3|4  2|2  6|3  l|3  3\l  6|3  Tjl  l|2  5] 


Newgate 


Jl  4j0  5j2  2l0  61 1 l|l  1|Q  4|2  Gj  1 5l0  7|0  6l2  l| 


I I 


Obelisk,  Fleet-street  ll  2l0  7|2  ijl  0|0  7|I  1|Q  6|2  4|l  T]!  l]()  4|2  3|0  2|  | 


I I 1 


I I 


Piccadilly.  Haymarket  |Q  4}2  3l0  6|2  0|0  7|1  4l2  2|l  0[3  41?  5\\  2\3  5|1  6|l  4| 


Pantheon,  Oxford-street 

|1  0l2  sjo  5|l  7ll  Oil  412  Hi  2|2  6l2  ojl  .313  61l  T)jl  4|0  4|  | | j 

Ratcliti'  Gross 

|4  21?  Il3  0|3  4l4  0l4  \\2  3l4  5\2  0|3  4ll  2l2  6l3  0|4  4|4  3|  | | ( 

St.  Paul’s,  West  Hnd 

11  5]0  5l2  1|0  711  Hi  4l0  4j2  3|2  OlO  7ll  0|2  0|0  2l0  3|  1 6l2  ()[2  6|  j 

L. 

Shoreditch  Church 

|3  2 1 214  01?  4|3  013  2ll  5]4  4|l  7ll  2l2  3ll  4jl  7|2  0|3  5l3  5l2  6]  1 7|  | | 

1' 

Temple  Bar 

|1  Oil  211  61l  4|0  4|1  ojl  1|2  li‘2  61l  SjO  2 2 4(0  4l0  3ll  H‘  4|3  2l0  4j2  3|  j 

Tower 

1?  710  7|3  4|2  0|2  2l3  0|0  7l3  7l3  HO  5l2  0|1  31 1 2\l  4l3  0|3  1|1  2|1  3|1  4|l  7i 

i 

ryburn  Turnpike 

|1  6j3  110  612  6|l  712  3l3  0[1  l\:i  5\3  412  314  6l2  5|2  411  4)1  0l5  413  0|4  5l2  4|4  H 

Union-streer,  Borough 

|3  010  713  512  l\2  b\2  7ll  213  613  3|1  0|2  112  IH  41 1 3l2  7l?  i i‘2  3ll  3|l  7ll  511  2 
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r A/  thr  prindluil  Houh,  Offtc-hcusa,  Tavemi, 

Inm,  (3c.  tn  London, 

echiefly  for  the  ac<-orunvKlatioii  of  Families  recently 
arrived  in  Londuii. 

'luL!dn«dc.^fM,  Alhrm^r  e..treet, 

.-i/wi’j  Jerntvii-strecr,  I icculilly. 

'/  lintel,  same  ureci, 

'S/’s  ^tel,  same  street 

■i7/j./ J^e.iiC''’.<,(hte  Hreiiirr’..  tn  ifie  same  s.reet. 

Untel,  AilmRwn-slreet,  l>icca*.iHy- 
tYAnV/,  Covert  Gatd.-n. 

ey'j  hud,  kc  Souih^ipptoi'-strcet, 

tavern  M,l  hall,  Great  Qneen-street,  Lo.i£-JCie. 

V hold,  John  street,  Ade  phi. 

hotel,  Adam  it:ect,  .\dclpni, 
dela  S«A'oa  re,  T.-n-^aier  sqoarr. 
i/irt’r  hotel.  Vcrc-street,  Os torJ-'trect. 

,jV,  Kirium't,  and  Cn'/tWr  hot.L,  I.o»er  Broolcstieet.  Gros- 
^^"sh  Imperial  hot'!,  fr."'U  a,tJ  cofet-kMie,  (Ute  Bedford 

I'avistock-rowjCoventgaidcn. 

Chi.-flg  used  for  h''J>hc  Dinners. 

•Of  anrt  j1ti-h"r  tavern,  in  the  Strand. 

'on  M-.vrn,  Siihj,  ssaie-siieet 

,'s  ,V.  ai  Lat  i n tavtrn  .v.t  c ^ee  hove,  Ci.eap.ide. 

Sh,theipeJre  tavern,  fire,  the  piazaa,  Covent  jjarden. 
i't  Head,  C’atcjlo.a-iitcei. 


r respcclable  G ififr-h'iuses  sitw.tnl  lo  the  V.A'n  of  rcinfde 
Bar,  in  ichkn  t'<e  ItuAneosif  eurti  t<  d--,  itbed. 

iMBRO'<."ife*-l»>i*tr,V.  nei\»ne,  lower  iirec  .Mmh  used  bf 
brokers  and  dtaleis.  I>inn-r  .Irtsscd,  and  aed' math  up. 

.-.'t-heal  coJIrehaur,  upposiu  Tuver  Rite,  ' 

■<d  by  luval  and  military  Rent,cmei>,  and  1 outer  officers.  l.eiis— 

,-seoffrt  hnvie,  adjoining  the  Cnstom-ho.t>e,  Thames  street  F e- 
ed  in  -reiieral  Sv  ship  agents  and  broken.  Dinners  dn-ssed. 

I Esch-inet  coflee-hoUje  and  tavern,  U’ldVt  I hames-s.  reet 
ed  ny  t oalfactoi  s,  raerelunts,  and  other,  belonging  to  the  coal 

vitt  nffte  haul,  opposite  tlie  Custom-house.  Used  by  brokers, 

7r.ml%ee  km.se,  Vpper  Thame,  street.  f""- 

n in  ihevicinitr.  .iid  by  peisons  connected  uiih  t.ie  isicel  Yardfe 
hsch  me  ioltre.it  nie,  Mark  lone,  Ftnchiirch-strcet.  Fre- 
ed  by  eo  n chandlers,  meal  raaiors,  and  oibers  concerned  in  tb« 

MF- i-u  It  If  <rj  enffe  hauje,  Fmchurch-stroet.  Much  frequented 
crehanis  and  o^'’  •*  concerned  in  she  West  India  uadc. 
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wes,  end  of  .he  Royal 

supinte,  'tock,  ami  exchange  broken  “nd=i wr^erj 

K.e,nen.ed  . 

merchant,  and  other,  concerned  in’.he'^iiL'er  a'n" 

ihip-brnkets,  ^“•'nhill.  Frequented 

"’"chan.s^and  Mputn?nad?ny^  Frequentec 

eftW-hous,,  CornTfi  ^'"^‘’“'8''-  Scotland, 
h A ” T‘^  "i/ie  AL  f.  CornhiTi"'''!!!  in  gen. 

brokers,  &c.  " “■'f. '-ornhill.  frequented  by  tnerch' 

kef."f  grn^e?^;:"''““->  Frequented  by  .erehan.s  and  i 

";f" ttalian,  and 

afdTaSm  f^a^.ng  rif'"'"’ ^ 

If'lnie  Hart  cofff,.l,ou,r  an  / a,  ' 1 , a n ? i’^‘  “• 

J.imaica  cofiw.  Uautt  K^  I,  ^ ! ''Sehurch-lanc. 

West  India  .Xh;'n“;IW"c;  '^'‘^''=“='’‘•^•‘■-7.  CornbilL  frequented 

quen.ed  by  me.d‘47.rr,”&^^^^^  Cornhill.  Fr 

the  stock  broker,  and  Hank  clerks!  ' ■ '-I rented  in  general  b 

nredy.t.’eVt/'' 'hr  S'oek  Excl.ange,  in  Threat 
Pr^plc.  "“"chanu,  broker,,  and  mercamil 

Afiierican  and  New  En-lana  r'^ar  u 
queued  by  merchants,  &c  t.ld^r^.o^v“'‘'’7'''"1"'''‘'''*='"«-  fr« 
Antigallican  Cotfec  homr  ^ a England, 
neral  by  foi  e.gn  n.e!!hamr’  '^'’^"‘'''"‘"'•‘■reet.  Frequented  in  gr 

chants^and  Jtookbrokerr’ frequented  by  mer 

merchants.  Sec.  Frequented  b] 

City  Coflce-hoiise,  Cheapsidc.  afternoon 

ijsptisi  i-hcad  CofTcc'lious*'  AU-.  . 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  &c  Commi.  *J*'“^*‘  frequented  by 

St.  Paul’s  and  Doctor’,  Comn  on,  r of  Banki  upi,  ,it  t.eie.  ^ 

ytrrd.-  Frequented  by  geitlemcn  brlo^  ® '’"T’  Church- 

Commons,  &c.  ^ S-»tiemcn  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  Doctor’, 

gniuemcn.^°**"  f^'ernoster-row.  frequented  by  literary 
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as  alio  Magazines  and  Reviews,  aie  (akcD  in.  An  ezcellent  li- 
f karary  for  the  accommodaiii  n of  subscribcis. 

1 I.ondoii  Ceftee-I.ouse,  Ludgate-hill.  Much  ftequcnled  by  gemlcmesi 
iiom  the  country  concerned  in  business. 

, Tork  Coffee-house  ar.d  Hotel,  Kridge  street,  Blackfiiars.  A very 
( tMcellcui  house  pt  acrommodatiuUi  and  much  frequentcsl  by  ramilies 
:ssd  persons  from  the  country, 
i Read’s Coffee-huuse, > leei-stiret.  Known  for  its  Salop. 

Globe  Coffee-house,  &c.  Fleet  stiect.  Frequ(ntea  by  gentlemen  be* 
I Uonzine  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  other  pam  contiguous. 

Anderson’s  Cl  .fee-house,  Fleet-street.  Cliieffy  fie^ucnted  by  pris- 
, Iressioual  geutlcmi  u. 

Peele's  Coffce-h.  n<e,  FVet  street.  Frequented  by  the  atiornies,  &C. 
’etdonging  to  tbc  adjoining  Inns  of  Comt.  All  the  country  newa- 
. M••’I)efs. 


(Jofffe-hoit^  Wist  of  Temp'e-hoj . 

GEORGE’S  Coffee-house,  Devereua-court,  btiand.  Frequented  by 
tgemlemen  or  the  l.i». 

Oifofd  and  Cambridge  Coffee-house,  Strand.  Frequented  by  gentle- 
OBcn  belonging  to  the  theatres  and  Somerset-pl.ate. 

Salisbury  Cofice  house,  Ousham-strer:,  Stiand. 

Somerset  Coffee-house, Strand.  Frequented  by  gentlemen  employed 
« omcr&et*  place. 

New  Exchange  Coffec>house,  StranJ.  Fre^juenteJ  hr  prottsstonal 
i;i*e^tlcn'.en  ind  oiheri  iwho  have  buiiness  at  bomcriet-pfacr. 

Turk’s  Head  and  Haili  Coffee  Itouae,  ^raod.  Frcq(>emeU  mo^tiy  by 
{gentlemen  beloogmg  to  Siitucrsct-piacc. 

Holyland**  Cance-houic,  Strand.  Freijiientcd  by  gentlemen  belong- 
tiog  to  the  theatres  and  .V>mersct-p)ace. 

Cfcil-stccei  CJdcc-hcsUiCy  dtiand.  Freqotfnted  by  gemlesieu  the 
tnavy  and  others. 

Albion  Coffee-house*  opposite  ViUiers-strreti  Strand. 

Hungcrfuid  'Coffcc-huu^e,  StiauU.  Frequented  by  cfficets  cf  the 
'tiavy  and  army. 

hteubcMou**  Corlec-hoiKc  asd  Hotels  corner  of  Craven-itreer, 

Spring-garden  Coffee  house,  Charlogqcross.  Ficquenied  mc:ily  by 
rxentJemen  of  the  army. 

Cajiooi  Ccdec-honsCp  Cockspur-sireer. 

Eritoh  Cofiec-housr,  Cock  spur  »trrrt.  A eener  il  Home. 

Sl  James's  Coffee  house,  opposite  iKc  Falacc  gvte.  Frcqncoted  by 
f^cntlcmcn  of  the  arniv  and  navy. 

Hoyal  Coffee-house,  No.  t,  St- James 's-sirect.  Large  particf 
-brequent:?  meet  todiuc. 

1 he  Smyro  i Coftec-house,  St.  J 'mcs'i-sircet.  Lilliartls. 

Hover  Coffce-I.ousc,  St  jaires’s-itrcci. 

York  Coflce-li«  use,  Sr.  Jatnes’a-scicec. 

4^eeu's  Anns  Royn)  Lvder,  Hotel,  Cuffce-housc,  and  Tavern. 

fcntofi’s  (Utc  rero’sj  Hotel,  St.  James’s-sireers.  Medicinal  Uaths. 

Faril  > *i  Subscription  Room,  St.  Jamcs's-sircci.  Famed  foj  Us 
s^ts  clno. 
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Brooke’s  Subscription  House,  St.  jaines’i  street.  Much  fiequeite4 
by  Members  oi  l‘arli..inent  aud  others. 

Martiodair’s  (formerly  ’.Vhite’s),  St.  James’s-street.  A subscription 
house  oil  a similar  plan  to  Biooke’s. 

Cocoa  Tree  Subscriptiou  hotise,  St.  Jame  ’s-siteet.  Ou  the  same 
plan. 

Union  Hotel,  Pall-mall.  Frequented  by  English  and  Irish  gentle- 
men, who  have  forint  d ilieniselves  into  a club.  It  is  conducteo  oil  a 
similar  plan  as  other  subscription  houses,  with  a greater  latitude  re. 
specting  dinners. 

A’.B. — The  Qve  last  houses  are  conducted  by  a person  appointed  by  the 
subscriber',  who  provides  dinners,  he.  for  the  members. 

Hatchett’s  CnlTee-liouse,  Piccadilly.  Much  frequented  by  traveller* 
• n the  Western  Road. 

Glouce-ter  Coffee-house,  Piccadilly.  Similar  to  the  above. 

Btunett’s  Collee-house,  he.  Leicester  square.  A general  house. 

Franks’s,  Southey’s,  King’s  Arms  Coffee-houses  and  Hotels,  Lotrec 
Erook-strcei 

Stevens’s  Coffee-house  and  Hotel,  Bond-street. 

Bunch  of  Grapes  Coffee-house,  Shepherd’s  market,  May  Fair. 


Coffet-houses  in  different  Streets  between  the  'Change  and  West 
PInd  of  the  'linen. 

GUILDHALL  Coffee-house,  King-street,  Cheapside.  Frequented 
by  merchants  and  gcutlemen  on  mercantile  affairs. 

Aldersgaie-sitect  Coffee-house,  Aldersgate-street.  Frequented  by 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  by  persons  on  business  from  the  country. 

Brown’s  Coffee-house,  Mitre-court,  leading  to  the  Temple.  ChieSjr 
frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the  law. 

Joe’s  Coffee-house,  in  the  same  court,  and  on  the  same  plan. 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  Devcrcux-court,  leading  to  the  Temple.  Si- 
milar to  the  above. 

lemple  Coffee-house,  Devereux-court.  Frequented  by  gentlemen 
of  the  law. 

George’s  Coffee-beuse,  Dcvcrenx-court.  Same  as  above. 

Biintisi’s  Head  Coffee-house,  Chancery-lane.  Simihir  to  the  above, 
— Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  sit  here. 

George’s  and  Six  Clerks’  Ccffec-houac,  Chancery-lane.  Frequented 
by  profossioual  and  other  gentlemen.  The  Reviews,  and  other  perio- 
dical Works.  Receiving  house  for  the  General  Post  Office.  Cham- 
bers oecasionallv  ro  let. 

Serjeant’s  Imi  Coffee  house,  Cbanccry-lanc.  Similar  to  the  abbve. 

Symond’s  Inn  Coffee-house,  Chancery-lanc.  Same  plan  at  above. 

Wills’Coffee-liouse,  Scarle-tticet,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficldt  As  above. 

Mew  Inn  Coffee-house  and  Tavern,  Wych-street,  St.  Clements.  Fre- 
quented mostly  by  gentlemen  of  the  law. 

St  Clement’s  Coffee-house,  and  Angel-inn,  near  St.  Clement’s 
Church.  Frequented  by  professional  gentlemen,  and  similar  to  the 
2bove. 

Navy  Coffee-house,  Newcastle-street,  Strand. 

Staples  .and  Lincoln’s-inn  Coffee-house,  Southampton  buildings. 
Chancery-lane.  Frequented  in  gcneial  by  genileincn  of  the  law  be- 
longing to  those  iivis.  . ... 

aerie’s  Coffee-house,  Carey-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fieldt.  Frequented 
ctnefly  by  gentlemen  of  the  law. 
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! Prirce  of  Onngc  Codfe-hotiie,  corner  of  Cockspnr-street  am]  the 
.ajrnarl^et. 

^Mecklenbnrgh  Coffre-hon^e,  Cockipur-strret  Similar  to  the  above. 
(Georgt'i  Cuffee-honte,  Cjvemrjr-atrect,  Hajrmarltet.  A geueial 
»uac. 

FRainhow  Coffee-house,  King  street,  Covent-carden.  Ditto. 

?Noti’i  Coffee-house,  &c.  Bell-yard, Temple-Sar. 

(Garrick's  Head  Coffee-house,  B^vr-street,  Covent-garden.  Fte- 
loemed  by  gentlemen  of  the  theatres. 

I Drury,  lane  Oiffee-lionse,  Rrydges  street.  Covert-garden.  As  above. 
I Bedford  Cuffee-house,  under  the  Piazza,  Covcr.t-garaen.  General 
juse. 

I Piazza  Coffee-house,  Govent-garden.  Ditto. 

IKichardsuii’sCofie  -honsr.  Piazza, Covent-garden.  Ditto. 

Tavistocic  Coffer-house  and  Public  Breakfast-r  m.  Piazza,  Coveni- 
nrden.  Freqner.ie  i by  theatrical  and  other  gentlri  ■_ n. 

(Old  Hummums,  adjoining  Geneial  house  ; warms  baths. 

'New  Hummums  Coffee  house,  &c.  Covent-gaiden.  Ditto-,  hot  and 
-Id  baths. 

(Old  Slaughter’s  Coffeehouse,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Charing-crosi. 
itto. 

•^New  Slaughter’s  Coffee  house,  same  street  Ditto. 

IPrinceof  Wales’s,  corner  of  Leicester. street,  Lisle  slrcet.  M.,,h 
requented  by  foreigners,  &c. 

iSaulien’s  Coffee  house,  Nassan-streer,  the  corner  of  Get  raid-st.-eer, 
5bho.  Frequented  chirflv  bv  French  gentlrmrn. 

' Salopian  Coffee. house.  Charing. cioss.  Fiequcnted  by  gentler.en  o f 
ie  army,  &c. 

I Parliament  Coffee-hoit.e  and  Union  Hotel,  Parllaoient-itrert.  Fre- 
.oented  hv  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  T e.isnty,  and  liish  gentlemen. 

' Stoiey’s-gaie  Coffer  . home,  the  bottom  of  Great  Gcu  g sttec:, 
'ettminsier.  General  liou-e 

King’s  Aims  and  Union-Cnffte  hott'e,  Biidge  street,  Westminster. 
Tcquenteil  by  Irish  gentlemen 

'Westminster  Coffee  house,  same  street.  Frequented  by  ge.itlcraen 
■ the  1 ransport  office  and  its  neighbourhood 

('rdnaoce  Arms  Coffee  house,  1 avern,  ai.d  Hotel,  near  A.lley’s, 
Wermini ter  load. 

I Oliver’s  Coffee. house.  New  Palace  yaid.  Frequented  by  gentlemen 
the  law. 


'o^eC’houses  b^t'^ecn  ynv^:ate  Strret  and  the  V^per  End  of 
Oxford  Rond. 

fiKlTTON’i  Ccffpc  Hou^c,  »trrct.  CMclly  ffc^urntcd  by 

'raziert,  hutcbcii,  aoU  prufk  belonging  tu  the  n z*lcct. 

Bartholomew  Coffee  home  anu  Tivcin,  Wen  bmiihCcJd.  Frequented 
y market  i>co^‘le. 

King’s  hcsid  Corfec-house  and  Tavern,  West  SmithficKi.  Ficquei.fed 
hiefl • oj  persons  arending  t!«c  market. 

Owen  arsd  Sago*s  Ccffce-bcuK  , Hulborn.  Frequented,  in  general  by 
rorciiio'  al  genjleri  cn. 

Fornival’S'inn  Coflec  hou«e.  Frequented  by  gcnlcmcD  of  the  lair, 
nd  other  professional  characters 

Gray'S'tnn  CoHer-houv-,  h»ib«rn.  Frequented  *by  gef/.kmen  be- 
'•nging  to  the  Inns  of  Cuu:i. 
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Quren’s  head  CofTcC'housCi  High  Holboro.  Frequeated  by  profec- 
sioiial  gentlemen. 

VVhiiC'hart  Cuifee-house,  Holbarn.  Frequented  by  gentleloea  of 
the  law. 

George  and  Clue-boar  CofTee-Uouse,  Holborn.  A convenient  place 
for  persons  coming  from  the  West  of  England,  at  most  of  the  westera 
coaches  set  olT  from  the  inn  .adjoining. 

Kusscl  Hotel  and  CotVee  house,  Southampton-row,  near  R.ussel-sq. 

Atkinson’s  Hotel  and  Cotii,e-hou^c,  Dcan-..trcct,  Soho.  A genteel . 
house. 

Cambridge  Coffee  house,  corner  of  Charle.-strcet,  Newman-ttreef, 
Oxford  street. 

Percy  Coffee-house,  corner  of  Railibone-pl  tec. 

Wright’s  Hotel  and  Coffee-house,  Stiho-squ  ire. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Coffee-house,  Conduit-street. 

Fladong’s  Coffee-house,  Hotel, fcc.  Oxford-tireer. 

Stratford’s  Coffee-house,  near  Stratfoid  place.  Oxford-street. 

Hyde-park  Coffee-house,  &c.  upper  en^  of  Oxford  street. 

Blenheim  Cotfec-housc,  Blenheim-sireet,  Bond-street. 


Tfie  folloiv'tnf;  arc  the  rnost  considerable  Eating  Iloiuet  East 
of  Terijilc  Ear. 

In  these.  Dinners,  Suppers,  ,'kC.  ave  served  or  dres.aed  at  a 
short  Notice,  .iiid  at  a moderate  Expenee. 

THE  Cock,  bcliiiid  the  Royal  Exchange-.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated houses  in  the  metropolis  for  turtle,  gravy,  end  other  soups,  ex- 
ellent  dinners,  and  the  best  of  wines.  It  rs  computed  that  Sco  per- 
•,ons(on  an  average)  regularly  dine  here  eiriy  day. 

Aiitwarp  Tavern,  I'hreadiieed'e-areet,  ranch  used  by  merchants. 

The  Crown  Eating-house,  Bow-lane,  Cht-upside.  Frequented  mostly 
uv  gcmiemcri  in  menantile  situations. 

' I he  ttueen’s-arms  Tavern  and  Eating  house,  Newgate-street. 

Ijolly’s  Beef  steak-liouie,  Kmg’i-head -court,  Newgate  street.  WeJJ 
known  for  cooking  beef-steaxs  in  the  high'-st  perfection. 

Lamb  Eating-house.  Bearbinder-lane,  near  the  Mansion-house. 

'1  he  Mure,  rish-strcet-hill,  frequented  by  gentlemen  of  the  Cjiv- 
to-n-house. 

Swan  1 avern  and  Eating-house,  Fish-strect-hill. 

'Hie  Horse  shoe,  Newgate-sircet. 

The  Salutation  Tavern  and  Eai'ing  hoUsc,  Newgate-street. 

<iueen’s-iitns  Eating  house,  Biid-in-haiid-court,  Cheapside, 

'1  tie  Marlborough -head,  Bishopsgate-street,  near  the'Jratc  of  the  Ex- 
cise office.  Frequented  mosily  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Excik* 
eiffiee  and  South-sea-hou  e. 

The  I hree  Pigeons,  Buicher-haU-lane,  Ne'vgaic-sttccr, 

Mascer’s  Eating  housr.iiii  the  01 1 llailey. 

The  Bariev  Mow,  SalisO'iry-court.  Fleet-  ticct. 

The  Chcsh'ire-chcese,  Wine-officc-rotiit,  Fl-ct-$treet. 

The  Three-Tuns,  Fetter-lane.  Frequented  by  attorniea. 

Ealing  Houses  West  of  Jcniple  Ear. 

t>OG  Tavern,  Holywell  street.  Strand. 

Betty’s  Chop  house.  No  315,  Strand. 

The  Whcat-she.ai  F.aiing-Honse,  onposite  Buckingbatn-'treet,  Strand. 

The  Coa!-ho'c,  Foun’ain  court,  Str  .nd.  - ^ - 
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The  Coostitutiun  Eatiog-tioase,  Bedtord-urcec, Cbvenc  garden. 

Nywell’s  Eiting-hoasr,  Chandov^treet. 

The  Rcd-lion,  St.  Martin’]  CfUrt,  St.  MartiD*s-lane. 

The  Wrekin  Tavern  and  Eatii^-hotne,  Broad-conrt,  Covent  gardrie. 

Macncviii]’]  Eaf ing-huuse,  cfilbett’]  passage,  Clare-market,  irt- 
naenied  by  barristers,  &c.  Excellent  cookery, fine  soups,  &c. 

Tlic  Feathers,  Hand  court,  Holbora.  Excellent  chops,  Bnrton  ale, 
irysters,  &c.  Wines  and  other  liquors  on  reasonable  rerir.:. 

The  Upeeo’s-head,  Red  Hon  passage,  Red-lion-Square.  .L'pon  a simi* 
ir  plan. 

Raymond's  Freneh  Pastry,  Set.  94.  Oxford-street,  nearly  opposlia 
She  Pantheon. 

Kuidon’s  French  Eating-house,  cornerof  Pottland  street,  Poland-str. 

French  Eating-hoose,  uuke-streef,  Manchesier-iquare. 

Lefe\-re’s  French  Eatmg  house.  East-street,  Manchester- square.^ 

Gadd’s,  White’s  alley.  Chancery- lane,  ' 

Eliam’  . Great  Shire-lane. 

Hnddinut’s,  Bishops-conri,  near  Carey-street, 

Langford’s,  Old  BoswrII-coon. 

Miliar's  and  Anderson’s,  l>riiry-lane. 

Charing-cross  Eatmg. house,  end  of  St.  Alariin's-lanr,  Strand, 
idesides  many  other  Eating  Houses  there  are  a variety  or  convenieir 
laiHl  cheap  houses,  called  COOKS  SHOPS,  scattered  over  every  part  of 
she  town,  in  which  a dinner  may  be  liad  at  ilie  low  rate  of  one  shu- 
ing  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

ALAMOUE  BEEF  HOUSES  and  SOUP  SHOPS  are  also  in  great 
Mirnty. 

And  at  every  decent  public-house  entertainment  may  be  had  by 
.hose  svho  have  money  to  coinmind  it. 

In  the  metropolis  and  environs  there  are  about  }003  public-huusCr, 
ihe  quantity  of  liquors  told  by  them  in  a year  is  laicul-ied  to  , be  in 
i-aluc  three  millions  three  hundred  thontand  pouodsi 


lIJsl  oj  the  PRINCIPAL  Inns,  w Houits  at  Khkh  Mail  and 
Stage  CortcAcs  put  up  in  London.  ' 

THE  Golden-cross,  Cha  ing-crots.  All  the  reqoirite  of  an  inn,  ta- 
isern,  hotel,  and  cudee-houtc,  are  met  with  at  this  house.  A good  lar- 
der, beds  and  excellent  wines,  with  coaches  to  a'l  pans  of  Englr  r.d  daily. 

'Ihe  ilellr-sauvage.  Tavern,  Sec.  Ludgaie-hill,  is  much  frequented 
lay  travellers.  A good  cafice-ruom,  with  uewtpapcis,  and  coaches  to 
• rnd  from  many  parts  of  England. 

George  and  Blue-boar,  High  Holboin.  From  this  inn  conches  set 
.out  evciy  day  tu  ail  parts  of  the  west  and  north  of  EngUnd.  A lardet 
.tndbcdi. 

Castle  and  Falcon,  Alderigace-sireet.  Good  accommodation  for  fa- 
'milies  and  tingle  geotlenim  A public  dinner  every  aiteinoon  at  haif 
pact  three  o’clnck.  Good  wines,  tpirir*,  and  beds. 

Bull  and  Mouth  (or  properly  Boulogne  Mouth)  Ball  and  Moath- 
'Street.  An  old  esiablichcd  house,  whence  coaches  and  waggons  set  out 
'every  day  for  all  parts  of  England  A good  lardei  and  coffec-xpom, 
iwiih  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  iravcllers. 

Swan  with  TvoNteks,  L'id-lane.  The  western  mails,  at  well  as 
coaches  to  all  pant,  set  out  from  this  house  daily.  It  has  a good  la.—, 
►der,  coffeo-r»om,«nd  bed<,  and  furnishes  eyerv  jthet  a;s»na:odaii«ft. 
>lf»l 
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The  Angel  Angcl-sttret,  Sr.  Mariin’s  le-grand.  An  old  ertablishrd 

No^h  " A and'?'  ="«i  P<-«o„s  f,um  the 

wines  and  bedsl  ’ ^ ‘"’dmary  every  day  at  iwo  o’clnck.  Good 

oth^^Mjer.e?!'?’  ?>"'■  V»»mouth,  and  many 

for  rvrrv  te  V’  bouse.  Excellent  accommodation 

tor  every  dCicripi lon  foi  travellers. 

street.  I he  Portsmouth  and  other  stages  set  out 
from  th.s  inn,  wht  re  tiavellers  are  well  accommodated. 

norl’k'^ofu-  •‘<=‘^1'“ '>:h. Street.  Many  st.agcs  to  the  west  and 

north  of  England  go  fiom  this  place,  and  it  affords  good  lodging  and 
other  ci.tertainmcnt.  ” “ “ 

S.iracen’s  Head,  Siiow-hill.  The  Plymouth  and  o>her  coaches  set 

mn  ‘n  ' **  ''i'''  ‘ ‘•■i''cllei $ mcct  With  comfortable  accom- 

modation^  an  or(]inary  t-verv  day. 

Cios  Keys.  Gracechurch-sireet  Well  known  for  its  expeditious 
wanes  am'l°b'd  Suiry.  A good  larder, 

haiacen’s  Head,  Aldgate.  A respectable  inn,  svhere  many  of  the 
Essex  and  busscx  . o.ches  put  up.  A good  larder,  wines,  and  lodgings. 
Cross  Keys,  VVood  strccs.  Long  celebrated  for  the  aitention  paid  to 
families  and  smg.e  genih  nien,  who  are  accommodated  in  a very  genteel 
manner,  on  niodcrare  tcims.  The  Yaimouili,  Manchester,  Yoikt Ches- 
ter, and  a number  of  other  coaches  put  Up  at  tins  inn. 

Old  White-horse-cdlar,  i’iccadilly.  I his  hon:c  is  well  known  to 
tl  r piihhc,  on  account  of  the  great  number  ol  stage  coaches  which  rc- 
giil.nlv  call  tl-ere.  In  a pleasant  coftee-toom  passciigeis  can  wait  for 
any  of  the  stages,  and  travellers,  in  general,  are  well  accommodated 
wnli  beds,  &c. 


Castle,  Wood-street.  1 he  Manchester,  Derby,  Kuxton,  and  other 
waggons  set  out  from  the  above  inn  every  afternoon  ; and  goods  are 
here  taken  in  for  the  fly  boats  belonging  to  the  Grand  ini.etion 
Cinal. 

Axe,  Aldermanbnry.  Waggons  set  out  daily  to  Liverpool,  Derby, 
Notiii  gham,  Manchester,  and  other  places. 

The  AngrI,  Islington.  A very  large  and  respectable  house,  much 
fic<iuenici,  by  country  gcntlcrai  n,  grazier’s.  See.  from  the  north,  who 
are  well  accommodated  with  dinners,  wines,  and  lodgings. 

baracen's-head,  Friday-itreet.  1 he  Reading,  Maidenhead,  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, and  many  other  coaches,  set  out  daily  from  this  inn ; wher*  are 
good  beds,  and  everv  other  accoiiimodaiion. 


The  Blossoms,  I.awicncc-lanc.  The  Maidstone,  Chatham,  Brighton, 
and  other  Kent  and  Sussex  coaches,  set  out  from  the  above  inn  daily, 
A good  larder,  coffec-ruoni,  and  lodgings. 

1 he  Spur,  Borough.  A house  much  frequented  by  hop  dealers  and 
persons  from  different  parts  of  Kent  and  Surry.  A regular  ordinary 
every  day  at  the  early  hour  of  half  past  twelve  o’clock.  Good  lodg- 
ings. 


As  the  p.irticiilars  relative  to  all  the  inns  .are  somewhat 
similar,  it  would  only  tend  to  swell  the  work  to  repeat  these 
imifVinn  descriptions.  The  following  is  an  alpliabetical  list, 
wliich  includes  the  lemainderof  the  principal  Jnn?  in  I/jn- 
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■ion,  at  all  of  xililcli  temporary  board  and  lodging  are  af- 
■orib  d on  moderate  terms: 

< tnRBl,  behind  Si.  Clement’]. 

hiect-inaiket. 

tSeir,  Bisinghill-strect. 

Idell,  Wood-Ureei. 

Holboin. 

— Waiwitk-Iaiie. 

Friday  iireet 

{Sell  and  Crown,  Holbern, 

SBIack.  Hear,  Piccadilly. 
iniKsom],  Laiwrcnce-lane. 

SJIne-bnar,  Whiiecliapel. 

{Bull,  Whitechapel. 

Leadenhal|.|treet. 

— Bishopsgaie-iirect. 

Holbtrn. 

CCastle,  Wood  >lreet. 

CCatheriue-whcel,  Biihopasate-iir. 

— ■ ■ ■ Borough 

CCrown,  Blackinan-ccreet. 
rCroi*  Key],Graceehnich-itreet. 

St.  John’t-itreet. 

. Wood  itreec. 

I Four  Swam,  Brshopigace  icreet. 

QGeorge,  Borough. 

—  SroithSeld. 

■ » ■■■  — and  Bine  Boar,  Holborn. 
bGolden  Lion,  St.  john’i-ttrect. 

' Green  Dragon,  Biihopsgaie-ttr. 
rHalf-moonl  Borough 
^King’]-armi,  Leadenhall-itreet. 


AGENCY  OFFICE.'?. 

There  are  teveral  of  these  for  the  letting  and  procuring  of  houiet 
land  lodging],  and  for  the  negociaiion  of  a great  variety  of  butinesi. 
IThe  principal  oft  hem  arc: 

Townsliend’i,  in  Cannon-street. 

In  Linc'iln’i-inii-delds,  east  corner  of  Holborn-row. 

In  Lombard-street,  No  4. 

In  King-street,  Cheapside  j and 
In  Cavendish-street,  Oxford^treet. 

Daily  Intelligence  Office,  J6,  Frith  street,  Soho,  and  13,  Bircbin- 
lanc,  Coruhill. 

The  Kepeuory,  Leicester-fieldi. 

OFFICES  FOR  SERVANTS. 

The  most  respectable  rostitution  of  this  kind  is  at  No.  10,  Pall  malL 
IThcre  arc  aUo  others: 

On  Holborn  hill. 

At  Chai  lag-cross. 

Near  St.  Clement's  Church. 

On  Snow  hill ; and  in 
Pi inccs. street,  Coventry-street. 

Wright’s,  Agent  foe  Foreigner:,  41,  Dulte-strcer,  Msnchet(er-!9bare 


King’s  arms,  Kulhorn  bridge. 
Kiiig’s-t.ead,  Borough. 

Nelson’s,  London- wall, 

N ig’s-head,  Borough. 

New,  Old  Bailey 

Ox''ord  arms,  Warwick-!ane. 

Qiieei.’s  head,  Borough. 

Kam,  Smiihlield. 

Ked-iion,  Aldersgate. 
Saracen’s-head.  Aldgate, 

Friday-ttteet. 

Spur,  Borough. 

Swan,  Whitechapel. 

Blackmail-street. 

Holbotn-biidge, 

Talbot,  Whitechapel. 

Talbot,  Soiuhwai  k 

Three  Cups,  Alderspte-itreet. 

1 hrec  NutJ,  Whitechapel. 

Vine,  Bi'hopigate-sireet. 
White-bear,  P'iccad.lly. 
White-hart,  Borough. 

St.  John-street. 

White-horse,  Cripplegate. 

Ftiday-street. 

Feiter-lane. 

(Old)  Piccadilly. 

(New)  Piccadilly. 

Windmill,  St.  John's  street. 
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DIRECTORIES,  on  BOOKS  OF  ADDRESS. 

Kf  nt’i  Dirfcfory  ; and 

i I»c  Posi-uffitc  Directory,  contairring  the  addrci&cs  of  all  persoiH 
111  trade.  < 

The  Codrt  and  City  Guide,  containing  the  addresses  of  private  per* 
»oni,  and  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

Jlro'Atn’s  and  Hughes’s  l.aw  Listi. 

Holdtii’s  Coach  and  Waggon  Directory. 

Triennial  Directory. 

Boyle’s  l*isrs  of  Siirets,  &c. 

Ladies’  Visiting  Guide. 

The  Court  C.ilendar,  containing  all  the  persons  in  public  offices. 

The  luipenal  Calendar, 'or  General  Directory  of  the  British  Eiu- 
pitc. 

A LIST  OF  TEA  GARDENS, 

I/I  ‘he  \eighhourhood  of  Ihc  iUelroliolj/,  mw"h  frequented  hy 
the  nfiddiiti"  t'lmses,  on  Su’ulays  especinlty,  and  many  of 
t/ym  curious,  from  the  elegant  Manner  in  ivhich  they  are 
fitted  uju 

RAGNIGGE  Wells  Tea-gardens,  near  Cold-batU-ficldi. 

White-conduit  house  l ea-gaidens,  near  ditto 
Hornsey-wood  hoiisc  and  Tea-gardens. 

Willoughby’s  Tea-gardens,  &e.  Known  by  the  name  of  Highbury 
Barn. 

Chalk  Farm,  near  Hampstead. 

Canonburv- house,, near  Islington. 

The  Belvidere  Tea-gardens,  &c. 

Biyswater  Tea-gardens,  near  Paddington. 

Coprnhagcn-lKiuse,  beyond  I’entonville. 

Sheplieid  and  bhepiierdess  Tea-gardens,  icc.  City-road. 

Hoxton  I ca-gardens,  Hoxton-squatc. 

Yorkshire  Stingo  Tea-g.ardens,Lisst>n  green,  New-road,  Paddingtoa. 
Celebrated  for  sports  on  May-day, 

Jews-!iarp  house  and  Tea  gardens,  in  the  New-road,  near  Lisson- 
green. 

Camberwell  grove-house  and  Tea-garden.  t 

The  Montpellier  Tea-garden,  Walworth,  near  Camberwell. 

Mount  Pletisaiit  Tea  gardens,  Clapton.  Dinners,  &tc.  &c. 

Mermaid  Te.a-garden$,  HacKu.-y. 

St.  Helena  Tea-gardens,  near  Ro'herhithe. 

Cumberland  I ea-gardens,  Vaiixhall. 

King’s-armi  Tea-gardens,  Millhank,  Westminster. 

Kilbuin  Wells  Tea  gardens,  Edgware-road. 

The  Slnice-hoiuc,  near  Hoinsey. 

Marlboiough  Tea-gaidens,  near  Sloar.e-square,  Chelsea, 

I'nion  Tea-gardens,  I'iinlico,  corner  of  Ranelagh. 

Icing’s  Anns,  Kensington. 
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Kneiung  Homes  for  GESERAL  t'OST  LET'fEHS. 

(See  Article  Post  Oflice-l 


Berklejr  squire 
Borough 

Bridge-street,  Weitminster 
Char.cery  laue 
Cluring-cross 
Charles  sireer,  Soho 
Coventry  street,  Hiceadiily 
Curzon  street.  May  fair 
Drury  line 

Duke  slieet,  Portland  place 
Ilolborn  hill 

Holborn,  Corner  of  Somhamp. 
Holborn,  opposite  Dean  street 
Hart  iirect,  Bloouishury  square 
Jermyn  street,  St  James’s 
King  street, Covent  garden 
King  street,  Soho 


Ditto,  near  North  Audley  street 
Pall  Mall,  izj 

Park  street,  fpper  Grosvenor  iq. 
Piccadilly,  cornet  of  Sackville  str. 
Round  court.  Strand 
Rus  ell  court,  Drury  lane 
St.  James 's-strect,  71 
St  John’s  stieet,  rcA 
St.  Marlin’s  lane,  q6 
South  Audley  street 
Strafford  street.  Old  Bond  street 
Strand,  near  Eaetrr  Change 
1 heobald’s  row,  11 
1 oihiil  street,  coruer.  New 
Vigo  street,  Piccadilly 
Wapping  Dock 

Wapping,  near  Hermitage  stairs 


Knight  rider  street,  near  St.  Paul’s  White  horse  siiect.  Stepney 
l.ittle  Tower  hill  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish  square 

Margaret  street,  Cavendish  square  Wych  street,  Drury  lane 
Middle  Temple  lane  Whiteehapel,  High  street  ay 

New  Roud  street  Tottenham  comi  road,  91 

Old  Bailey  Gteat  Mary-la-bonue  street,  S 

Oxfoid  street 

Receiving  Houses  for  7WO-PF.SSY  POST  LETTERS, 


Ahi-hurch-lanr,  Chief 
Audley  street.  North 
Aid.  legate  stieet 
Rroaii  street,  Bloomsbury 
Bruton  street 
Block  street.  Lower 
Elaiidfotd  Slseet 
Blackuiore  street 
Bridge  street,  Westminster 
Biomp'on  iow,Ktomptoq 
Bloomihury  market 
Bridge  road,  Surry 
Bunliill  row 
Kohopsgate  without 
Ditto  within 
Bethnal  green 
Brick  lane,  Spiial  fields 
Blackwali 

Borough,  High  street 
Blackfriars  road 
Blackman  street 
Bermondsey  street 
diaries  street,  Soho 
Coventry  street 
Chapel  street.  South  Audley 
Castlc-ttieet,  Mary-la-bonne 


Chancery  lane 
Carey  street 
Chat  mg  etoss 
Chelsea;  Lillie 

Jew’s  row  • 

Church  lane 

Paradise  row 

Sloane  aiieet 

Crutched  rnars 

Chandos  street,  Covent  garden 
Clerketiwell  green 
Chiswell  street 
Crispin  street 
Camden  town 

Duke  street,  Manehester  square 
Drury  lane 

Devonshire  street, L>0'en  square 
Dartmouth  street,  Westminster 
Dock  head 

Feaihersiune  buildings 
Fenehurch  street 
Fish  street  hill 
Fetter  lane 
Geiard  street.  Chief 
street  Goswell  street 

Grace’s  alley,  VVellcIose  square 
MM3 


Aon  VIRK 

George  street,  BlacVfriars-toad 
High  street,  Miry-la-bonne 
Hoiborii,  llijjh 

Hill 

Bars 

Hoincrton 

Hoxton 

Hackney,  Mare  sheet 

Church  street 

islington 

James  strcef^-Tledford  row 

Jctmyn  street 

J-mes  sircei,  Westminster 

Kingsland  roail 

Knightridcr  street 

K.iic  street,  Westminster 

Hamhetl,  road 

r.imchousc 

Jnihbiiry 

Ceivletihall  street 

l.e.ither  lane 

lv>n<lou-$trcet,  Ratclifle 

I-inlgatc  hill 

I.rmb’s  conduit  stuei 

Maddox  street,  Hanover  sqi/are 

Mount  street,  Grosvenor  square 

* — Wesiiniiistei  road 

Mary-la  bonne  street 
Milk  street 

Mitre  court.  Fleet  street 
M not irs 
Mile  end  road 
New  road 

New  road,  St.  Gcorj^  ’s 
New  street,  Coyent  gat  den 
Old  street  road 
Oxford  street 
Fratt  street,  Lambetk 


OFFICEB. 

Pall  mall 

Piccadilly 

I’ortlartd-strcet 

Pimlico  , 

Paddington 

Poplar 

Petiton  streer,  Pcntonville 
Qjiecii  street,  Holborn 

— Tower  hill 

~ 0.1 — Clieapside 

Knssel  street,  Totteuliara  co,  road 

Rarclitlc  highway 

Potlierhithc  wall 

Strand,  four  houses 

Soaier’s  town 

Sloaiie  street 

Seymour  street 

Shoieditch 

Siiowhiil 

St  Michael’s  alley,  cioi  nhill 
Shcplurd’s  mai  ket 
St.  Mil tiii’s-lc-Gi and 
St.  Piitil’s  church  yard 
St.  John’s  street 
Sw.in  street.  Minot ic: 

Tower  .street 
Threadneedle  street 
TooUy  street 
Thames  street 
Totterlmni  court  ro.id 
Wapping 
Warwick  street 
W.itling  street 
Whitechapel 

■V  * road 

Wood  street 

York  street,  Mary-la-boim« 

Yoik  buildings 


PROVISIONS  .^OALNST  FIRE,  See. 

IT  is  calculated  that  ’J0V4  treadles,  watchnieii,  arsd  pa. 
rules  arc  nit^hily  on  duty  in  and  around  the  nielmpolis. 
The  City  itself  contains  wards,  in  which  there  are  765 
watchtnen,  .and  33  palroles.  Waleh-honses  are  jdaced  at 
convenient  distances  in  all  parts,  where  4 parochial  consta* 
ble  attends,  in  rotation,  to  see  that  order  prevails,  to  receive 
ofl’enders,  and  deliver  them  the  next  morning  to  the  sitting 
Magistrate.  In  <-ach  natch-liouse  also,  m case  of  lire,  the 
names  of  the  turncocks,  and  the  places  where  enginci  are 
liejrt,  arc  to  be  found.  Dcsides  parochial  engines,  certain 
societies  and  individuals  are  provided  with  them,  together 
with  the  principal  Fire  Ollices,  wJio  have  engines  stationed 
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in  various  districts,  with  a larpe  brxly  of  active  men  and 
liorses  ever  ready  at  a minute’s  notice  to  assist.  The 
Thames  also  is  not  neglected  i two  fire  engines  above  and 
I two  below  the  bridge  protect  the  floating  property. 

I means  of  the  fire-plugs  in  the  streets  any  quantity  of  water 
is  supplied,  and  general  security  is  guaranteed  by  every 
i/ellurt  of  vigilance  and  activity. 

The  followtm  «fe  the  principst  stations  of  F.ntinet  and  Firemen, 
wheic  assistance  Is  afforded  at  alt  hours  of  the  Night: — 

-Cliarios  Cro.s 

V in  Carter  lane.  Doctor’s  Commons 
At  the  Engine-house  J Wellclose  Square 

iiiear  Execution  Dock 
^ Morgan’s  lane,  Tooley  street 

AUu  at  the  I'rcmUu  iff 
Messrs.  Couptr.  Osb-une  street,  Whiiechapel. 

Messrs.  Mawes  and  Co.  M tnsell-strrut. 

.Messrs.  Slack  and  Co.  Giavel  lane. 

These  all  belong  to  the  Phirnir  Fire  Ollice;  and  at  the  following 
pi  .ires  belonging  to  Uie  Hun  Firt  Ofice. 

' Wood  street,  Cheapsule. 

■ Wild  court.  Wild  street.  Lioroln's  inn  fields. 

I Swallow  street,  near  Conduit  sued. 

’ Wellclnse  :c)u-aie. 

I Morgan's  lane,  Tooloy  street, 
fSwMi:  Hill,  II  ill>.irn  bridge. 

Messrs.  Guhbius  and  Cook,  No.  fKt,  Upper  Thames  street 
ittr.  B.'istow,  EogiDe.tnaker,  Kateliff  highway. 

Mr.  Cli  aver.  Carman,  near  John  street,  llorslydown. 

-Messrs,  ttuhbins  and  Cook's  yard,  Cuper's  bndge,  Lambeth. 

And  parochial  and  private  rngine.houses  in  their  respective  dig- 
tricts. 


Tlie  engineers  and  firemen  Of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  in 
.'oiijuiieliOD  with  those  of  the  Sun  and  Phmnix  Fire  Office,  patrol 
nightly  throughout  the  year  the  differcot  districts  throughout  the 
ineUo|ioll»,  which  salutaiy  measure  (tlie  only  irsututiuo  of  the 
kind,  Buil  supported  at  a very  considerable  expenre  by  these  three 
offires  only)  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  public  benefits,  it 
l.S'.ing  been  the  means  of  checking  numerous  fires  in  their  com. 

1 Bicucenseut  which  otherwise  might  have  beeu  attended  wttb  tho 
most  dcs'ructivc  consequences.  The  stations  of  this  Night  PaUol 
are  as  under,  where,  as  likewise  at  the  Eogines-houses,  assistante 
may  he  had  at  all  hours. 


1st, 

•■ii. 


At  the  Kagine-bouse,  No.  fil.'Wood.street,  Cheapside. 

in  Duke  sueet,  Ltucelus  iao  fitldi. 
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3J,  At  tlie  Eugiiic-liouie  ucar  Coo'luit  slieet,  in  Swallow-street, 
Pircudilly, 

4iU,  — in  Wellr.lose  square. 

6Cli,  ■ ' — — iu  Morgan's  lauf,  Toolej  struct, 

Southwark. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE  in  LONDON. 

General  Supreme  Courts. 

1 I ^IGH  Court  of  Parliamrat,  being  the  highest  Court  of  ni. 
minal  jurisdiction  iu  Eiigletid,  in  whuli  Coniinoiiers  aie  tried  for 
high  mis'dcmp.aiiers,  and  Pucra  for  capital  otfeuecs,  when  impeached 
hy  the  Common!  of  England. 

5.  The  House  ol  Loids,  being  a Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, fioin  the  judgments  of  all  lire  other  Conus. 

3.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  another,  but  inferior  Court 
of  Appeal,  Its  decisions  being  subject  to  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

4.  The  lligli  Court  of  Chancery,  for  cancelling  the  Kin*’a  patents 
when  unduly  obtained;  and  for  deciding  eausit  accerdnn;  to 
equity,  eliielly  in  cases  wlieie  the  letter  of  the  law  is  incompetent  to 
afford  relief.  It  is  held  in  Wesimiuster  Hall,  ami  in  Liuculn’s  Inn 
Hall. 

3.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  a Couit  of  ciiiniiial  and  civil  ju. 
risdirtion.  held  in  Wi-sinimster  hall. 

6.  Tlie  Court  of  Comiiioii  Pleas,  to  delertuine  civil  causes;  lield 
in  Wcstiniio  tf.r  hall. 

7.  Tlie  Court  of  ExChequrr  ; a Court  of  roiinnon  law,  and  of 
equity,  ami  foi  ileterniiniiig  matters  of  the  Kiug'i  revenue,  held  in 
TVestniii'stei  hall. 

li.  Ihe  Court  of  Appeals,  iu  Colonial  and  Prize  causes;  held  at 
Whiti  hall,  and  coiisisimg  of  the  King's  privy  rouncil. 

9-  The  High  Court  ot  Arlrniralty,  lield  at  Doi-toi’s  ( ommons,  to 
determine  eaiises  relative  to  piiz.e-;  ami  at  the  Scssiou.s-lioiise,  in 
tli<:  Old  Bailey,  for  crimes  coinniiUid  within  the  jurisdiction  ot  the 
Admiiiilty. 

COURTS  xeiLh  local  Jitriidielion  ; and  other  INFERIOR 
Cuurts  in  Ihe  City  df  Jfntdorl. 

10.  The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery  ; for 
trying  eriiTtinuls,  at  the  Justice  Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Held  by 
his  Jliijesty's  commission  to  the  f.ord  Mayor,  Judges,  llecorder, 
and  Common  Serjeant,  every  month. 

11.  The  Court  of  Tlustiugs;  the  supreme  Court  of  the  City  for 
pleas  of  lanrl  auri  conimim  pleas. 

12.  The  Loid's  Mayor’s  Court;  f«r  actions  of  dcht  and  trespass, 
and  for  appeals  from  iufciior  Courts,  and  for  foreign  tfttaclinients ; 
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dfcUionft  in  all  ca5ea  whatvwfer,  in  fuurc«cn  days,  at  an 
I p^.nce  not  txcaedinj  (bitty  shillinffSf  bald  in  tbc  Kings  BeiiWi 

• Ouildball,  by  the  LoH  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aiderroen. 

13.  r'cjurt  of  Requests ; lield  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  metnben 
laf  the  t'omnion  Council,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
'nieu,Uiree  of  wiioin  form  a Cjii^t  fur  the  recovery  o*  sniaii  detcj, 

under  forty  shillines,  at  the  expenre  of  ten  pence. 

14.  Chamberlain’s  Court ; held  every  day  to  determine  drffer- 
lencei  between  masters  and  apprentices,  and  Ui  adJiil  those  wh# 
I are  duly  qualified  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Jf.  Sheriff's  Couit:  held  every  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday, 
I and  Saturday,  at  Guildhall ; where  ncuons  of  debt  and  Uespas*.  Ac. 
.MTe  tried  by  the  Sheriff  and  liis  deputy,  who  are  judges  of  the 
(Court. 

16.  Court  of  Orphans ; bald  befoie  the  I,ord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men.  as  guardians  of  the  ctdldien  of  deceased  freemea  under  iwen- 
ty-one  years  of  age. 

17.  Pie-poudre  Court ; held  by  the  Lord  Masror  and  Stewards, 
fibr  administering  instantaneous  justice  between  buyers  and  sellers 

• at  Rartliolomew  Fair,  and  to  retiress  all  such  disorders  as  may  arite 
I there. 

10.  Conrt  of  Conservancy,  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ani!  Aldermen 
I four  time)  in  each  year,  iu  Middlesex,  Essex, .Knit,  aud  Surry  ; who 
leuqrrire,  by  a jury.  Into  aboies  relative  to  the  fisbing  of  me  river 
Thame.s,  and  redfess  the  same  ; with  Jurisdicliou  from  SlaiuM  weat, 
I to  Yenllert  east. 

19.  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen:  empowered  to  set  the 
I asMzfl  on  bread  and  salt.  Court  of  Common  Council,  relating  to 
I the  iiiuniiipai  officers  of  the  city.  Court  of  Common  Hall,  for  the 
eicctiyn  of  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Officers  of  the  City  ; and  for 
the  uianagetneut  of  liie  pobke  property  of  the  city,  anil  for  re- 
raov  nj  nuisances,  and  other  purposes.  Chsurtof  Wardmotes,  held 
chi)  Hy  for  the  election  of  Al.termen  and  Common  Cuuncilmen. 

4X).  Qenrral  and  Quarter  Sesfions  of  the  Peace  ; held  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  AldriiiKu  eight  times  a year. 

Cl.  Petty  .Srssious  ; for  small  ofTencei,  held  daily  at  the  M.uuion- 
house,  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ami  one  Aldirmao;  and 
alaily  at  Guildhall,  by  two  Aldermen  in  rotation. 

cC.  Coioiier's  Court;  to  eiiquiir  into  the  e.iusts  of  sudden  deatlis, 

C’3.  Cuuit  of  the  Tower  of  Loudon;  held  within  the  verge  of  the 
city,  by  a Steward  appointed  hy  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  by 
vrliuni  are  tried  actions  of  drbt,  trespasses,  and  roveiiants. 

Conrti  xoithin  the  Citt/  and  Liberties  of  Westminster. 

C>.  Court  oj  the  lluchy  of  Lanraster  ; a vupreme  court  of  record. 
Ill  111  IU  ouiiicrsei  J'lacr,  tor  lUttidinj;,  by  the  Chaucellor  of  the  said 
TSucliy,  all  mailers  at  law  or  equity  belonging  to  the  county  pala- 
line  of  I.ancaster* 
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• 25.  C5«artfr  Sessioni  of  the  Teace  ; a court  of  record  held  bv  ih- 
Justiee  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  foui  times  a year,  a't 
the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  foi  all  tiesp.is5ci,  petty  l.irccmcs,  and 
otijer  small  oitcnccs  commuted  wjihm  tLc  cay  ai.d  Ijbcjtv  of  We  t- 
nnnster.  / / 


2fr.  Westmintrer  Couft,  or  Cojit  Leet  ; held  hv  the  D-an  of  West- 
minster,  or  his  Steward,  for  choosing  parochial  oflkers,  preventii.g  and 
TCMiovin^  nuisnnersy  $cc.  ^ 

27-  Co'irt  of  Requests,  Castle  street,  Leicester  square;  he'd  by 
commissioners,  being  rcipccuble  housekeepers,  for  deciding,  wahou* 
appeal,  all  picas  for  debts  under  forty  shillings.  For  the  paiishts  of 
St.  Majgarci,  St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covenr  Garden,  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes,  Sr.  Marv  Ic  Strand,  and  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
ewter  which  joins  We*fniin6!cr. 

2«  Court  pf  Requests,  Vine  street,  Piccadilly;  held  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes,  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  bt. 
George,  Hanovtr  square,  and  St.  James’s,  Westminster. 

7Q  Petty  Sc- sioi)  , or  Police  Couft;  held  at  Eow-sireet,  being  a 
.'ouvt  of  sessions,  hdriThy  two  Magistrates  every  day  (Sumhivs 
raccpied)  morning  and  evening,  for  matters  of  Bolice,  and  various  of. 
fences  and  misdemeano  irs. 

30.  Ditto,  a similar  court,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Q.ueen  street, 
Weil  minster. 


3t.  nil  to,  a similai  court,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Great  Marlbo- 
lough  street. 


Courts  xcilh'in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

32.  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  Court;  a court  of  record,  subject  to  the 
llean  and  Ch.ipttr  of  Westminster,  held  every  Wednesday,  for  the 
trial  df  all  pe'.'sOniil  actions.  The' process  is  by  a capias  against  the 
body,  or  an  attachment  against  the  goods,  in  this  particular  liberty. 

33  Ea-ii  Sm.ihfield  Court ; a court  leer,  and  court  baron,  held  for 
this  liberty,  to  enquire  into  nuisances,  &c.  In  the  court  baron  pleas 
arc  held  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings. 

.34  Finsbuiw  Court  ; a court  Iccf,  held  once  a year,  by  a Steward  of 
llie  Lord  Mifyor,  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  for  enquiring 
into  riio'e  nuisances  competent  for  Icet  Junes  by  ancient  usage,  and 
swearing  in  constab'es  foi  the  manor. 

35-  bt.  Catherine’s  Court;  two  courts  are  competent  to  be  held 
within  this  small  precinct,  for  actions  of  debt  and  trespass,  at  St.  Ca- 
therine’s, near  the  Tower. 

36.  WhiteLhapel  Court ; a court  held  every  Thursday  by  the  Stew- 
ard  of  the  manor  of  Stepney,  by  whom,  and  a jury,  arc  tried  actions  of 
debt,  from  40s.  to  5I. 

37-  Sherif’s  Court,  for  the  county  of  Middlesex;  for  actions  of 
debt,  trespasses,  assaults,  &c. 

38.  Quarter  and  Geneial  bessions  of  the  Peace,  and  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer;  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  Countv  of  Middlesex  eight 
rimes  a year,  at  the  New  Sessions  House,  C eikeowtll  Green,  for  all 
tiespasscs,  petty  larcenies,  misdemeanours,  and  other  offences,  and  for 
matters  lelative  to  road:,  bridges,  and  for  other  county  affairs. 

39.  Petty  Sessions,  or  Police  Court;  held  every  morning  and  even- 
ing (Sundays  excepted)  hy  two  Magistrates,  at  the  Pi.blic  Office,  Hat- 
ton Garden,  for  m.itters  of  police,  and  various  offences  and  misUo- 
meaiiours,  &c. 
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.■40  piito,  a similar  couri,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Worship  street, 
ear  Finsliurv  sqnaie. 

<4t.  Ditto,  held  at  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth  street,  SVhitechapel. 
-42.  Ditto,  held  at  the  Pubhc  Office,  High-street,  Sha>iweII. 

-4}  1 »o  Coroner’s  Courts  j for  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  suddeis 
atlis, 

144  Court  of  Requests ; fur  small  debts  under  Cve  pounds,  nhhouc 
-ny  appeal,  held  in  Kulwood's  Rents,  Holborn,  for  the  division  of  Fitts- 

■ iry. 

. 45-  Court  of  Rrqstrsts  i for  small  debts  under  five  pounds,  withonr 
toy  appeal,  held  in  Osboine  street,  Whitechapel,  by  Commissioners 
tnder  the  act  of  parliainent,  chesen  annually  oy  the  several  Parishes 
1 1 the  I oseer  Hamlets 

.46  General  and  fiiiartrr  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
pwer  of  London  ; held  by  the  Justices  of  that  Liberty  eight  times  in 
asch  year,  for  petty  larcenies,  tiespasscs,  felonies,  aod  misdemeanouis. 
,sc.  within  tiiat  particular  d stiict. 

< 'ourli  of  the  Horotish  of  Siauthtcark. 

■ 47.  Court  of  Record  ; held  every  Monday,  at  three  o’clock,  at  the 
ownhall,  St  Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwark,  by  the  Lord  Mayor's 

laeward,  for  anions  of  small  debts,  damages,  trespass,  &c. 

. 48.  Court  of. Record  fur  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bankside,  in 
rauthwark.  by  the  bishop  of  Winchriter's,Steward,  for  actions  of  debt, 
'espass,  &c.  witliin  that  hbertv. 

49.  Marshalira  Court  j a court  of  ^ord  every  Friday  (or  tho 
ouri  of  the  Royal  Palace)  having  Jiin<diclion  twelve  miles  round 

i ithitehall  (excli.siTe  of  the  city  ot  London)  fur  actions  of  debt,  da- 
lages,  trespasses.  Sec.  such  aci.ons  being  suqjcct  to  be  removed  to  a 
ligner  court  when  above  five  pounds, 

50.  Court  of  Requests,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  under  forty 
iaillings,  without  appeal;  he'd  at  St  Margaret's  Hill,  by  Commit- 
aoneis,  chosen  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  by  the  dmcreni  pa- 
athes. 

$1.  Coronir’s  Couit ; to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  death,  in 
• ouihw.’rk. 

%z,  Qj'ai ter  Sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 
1 eld  by  the  Lord  Mayot  and  Aldermen,  at  St  Margaret’s  Hill. 

S3.  Quancr  Sessions  of  the  Peace  foe  the  county  of  Sorry  ; held  at 
oe  New  Sessiuni  House,  in  Southwark,  by  the  Magisir>,ies  of  the 
ounty  of  Surry. 

S4  Petty  Sessions,  or  Po'ice  Court,  established  by  act  of  parliament; 
leld  every  morning  and  evening,  by  two  Josiices  at  the  Pubhc  Office, 
. Jqion  Hall,  Union  meet,  Southwark,  tot  objrcis  Ot  police,  fisc. 


ECCLESIAS'riCAL  COURTS. 

■ I.  Prerogative  Conri ; for  wills  and  administrations.  Doctot'a 
ommous. 

1.  Court  of  Arches;  for  appeals  from  infener  rccl'staslical  courts 
•0  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  Court  of  Peculiars  is  a branch  of 
' his  Court,  Doctor’s  Commoos. 

3.  Facnity  Court ; empowered  10  grant  dispensations  to  marry,  Sre^ 

4.  Court  cf  Delegates,  for  ecclesiastical  aBiurt.  Opccer’s  Comino  u. 
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PRISONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

1.  Kirg’t  Bench  Prison;  for  debtors  on  process  or  execution,  on<f 
fur  pci  tons  under  sentence  for  misdemeanours,  Ccc.  in  the  King’s 
•enc^  Jit.  St.  George’s  Fields.  Marshall,  VV.  Jones. 

2.  Fleet  Pi  (SOU ; for  debtors  on  process  or  cxerjuious,  See.  in  the  ' 
Common  Pleas,  &c.  Fleet  Maikct.  Wardan,  J.  tyles. 

3.  Ludgate  Piison;  for  debtors  who  are  freemen  of  the  city.  Bi-' 
Ehopsgatc  street.  Keeper,  Mr.  J.  Teague. 

4 Poultry  Compter ; in  the  Poultry.  Ke<  per,  Mr.  E.  Kirby. 

2.  New  Compter;  for  debt,  misdemeanours,  and  fclouics.  GiltspuT’ 
street,  Newgate. street.  Keeper,  Mr.  J.  1 eaguc. 

6.  Newgate,  or  City  and  County  G.iol;  Old  Bailey.  Keeper,  Mr. 
Kewnian. 

7.  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell ; gaol  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

8.  Prison  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Wcllclose 
5<]uare. 

9.  Whitechape'.' Piison  ; for  debtors  in  actioiK  in  the  Five-pound 
Court,  or  the  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Stepney. 

10.  Savoy  Prison  ; for  deserters  and  n.ilitary  delinquents. 

jt.  County  Gaol  tor  Surry  ; in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

12.  Clink  Gaol  ; for  the  district  of  that  iiar.ic,  in  Southwark. 

13.  Marsbalsea  GvR 

14.  New  Gaol,  in  Southwark. 

Houses  of  Correction. 

15.  City  Bridewell ; Bridewell,  Blackfriars. 

16.  Tothill  Ffelrfs  Bridewell;  Tothill  Fields,  Westmrnstev 

17.  Pcoiteuiiary  House;  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

j8.  New  Bridewell ; in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 


POT.ICE  OFFICES, 

At  which  Ihefullvuinti  Ma^slrales  sit  ecenj  Hay. 

The  Mansion  Hot.se,  rhe  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldeimen. 

Bow  street,  Messrs.  Read.  Graham,  and  Nares  -ir-  ii  „ 

Queen  square,  Westminster.  Messrs.  Pve.  Coh,uhour.  and  Fielding, 
^eat  Marlborough  Micet,  Messrs  Cdlfoi  t.  Ni>- and  Eioue. 

Hatton  Garden,  Messrs  Baker, Turton,  and  Leach. 

Wor'hip  sttect,  Mtssis.  Giltord,  Moses,  and  s r \\  . 1 ar-ons. 

I.amlerh  tteer.  Whites hapcl,  Messrs.  Davis,  Sii  D.  Wuliams,  and 

High  •t.'eet,  Shadwcll,  Messrs.  Swry,  Clarke,  and  Dean 
Union  street,  Southwai  k,  Messn.  F ournicr,  Evans,  and  t 
Wapping  New  Stairs,  for  offences  cottnecteu  with  the  shipping 
^ pert  of  London,  Mcssia.  Hmiot,  Kinr.a-.rd,  ano  L-.mg.ty. 
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OF 

THE  CHURCHES 

OF  , 

' I'HE  ESTABLISHED  RELIGION, 

SCc.  SCc\ 

\With  references  to  tbe  Map,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  remlily  found. 


,fi^ires  at  the  1\nd  denote  the  Yettrt  in  ichtek  the  Chtuchti 
uere  respeclnieiif  tn^it.  The  capital  and  tmall  Letters  preceding 
shew  the  divisum  at  the  Map  in  tahkh  such  Omrek  is  to  be  fottnd; 
for  irutance,  St.  Alben  iron  the  square  of  the  \fap  Be;  bn 
t unning  the  eye  on  the  from  the  capital  B horiimtallif, 
witU  t^  column  e is  found;  the  division  conltdning  St.  Alban's 
Church  IS  also  found.  IThen  three  or  four  letteis  stand  agamst 
the  same  Building,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  its  situation  is  upon 
the  line  or  kties. 


B 

c 

c 

c 

c 

B 

C 

B 


e ST.  A1‘, an,  Wood  Street,  Cheipiide.  tCSj 
f Ajlhallows,  Bark  aj;,  Great  Tower  Street,  ifljo 
e Allhallowi,  Bread  Street.  16S4 

f Great,  Upper  Thamej  Street.  tCSj 

f Allhallowi,  Lombard  Street.  1^>04 
c Aliliallows,  Loodou  Wall.  1765 
f Allhallowt,  Staining;  .Mark  Lane.  1670 
_ e St.  Alphage,  Aldcrmanbory.  17S0 
B d St.  Andicw,  Holborn  Hill.  1687 
B f St.  Andrew,  Undetihift;  St.  Marr  Ate.  IsJi 
C e St.  Andrew.  Wardrobe;  St.  Andrew's  Hill.  1870 
B e St  Anne.Alder.gate;  Maiden  Lane,  St.  MartinMe  Grand. i6S6 
B c St.  Anne,  Oean  Street,  Soho. 

B e St.  Anne,  Foster  Lane. 

c e St.  Anthony,orAntholin;SytheiL.neWatlingStree;  i«3» 

„ Augustin,  or  St  Austin;  Wa; ling  street.  1631 
B f St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Barholomew  Lane.  1670 
B e St.  Bartholomew,  the  Great;  West  Smi.lifield.  1410 
n ? ^"‘''olomew  the  Less;  West  Smithheldr 
c f «',■  Threadneedle  Street. 

C f 8 . B'O'd'c*.  or  Bennet  Gras  ; Graccchurch  Street.  i«8, 

C f St  ‘**3 

C f St.  Boiolj.h,  Aldgate.  Repaired  t6ii 

B * St.  Betoipb,  Aloersgata.  17B7 
N N 
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B f St.  Botolph,  Bishop>j>aie  1725 

B e St.  Bridget,  nr  Bride ; Bri  Ic  Line  Fleet  Street.  ifigS 
D f St.  Catharine,  Little  To. er  Hill.  1140 
C f St  Catharine, Coleman’s;  Fenthurch  Street. 

C f St  Catharine,  Crrc;  Lcadeiihall  Street.  1630 
B e Christ  Churt.i,  NcwRaie  Street.  1687 
C d e Christ  Church,  Blaclcfriars  R ad.  1727 
B f Christ  Church,  Spital  Fields.  1723 
C f St.  Clements,  East  Cheap. 

C d St.  Clement,  Danes;  Strand.  I68z 
C f St  Dionis,  Back  ; Fenchurch  Sticet.  1674 
B C e St  Uunstan,  East ; St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  Lower  Thames  St. 16O8 
B d St.  Duns-an,  West ; Fleet  Street.  1421 
C t St.  Edmund,  the  King ; Lombard  Street.  1690 
B f St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate.  1612 
C f St.  George,  Botolph  Lane.  1674 
C g St  George,  in  the  East;  Ratc'*iffc  Highway.  1729 
A d St  George,  the  Martyr;  f1,ueen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  170s 
B c St.  George,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury.  1731 
B b St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  1712 

D e St.  George.tlie  Martyr;  St  Margaret’s  Hill, Southwark.  1736 

B e St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  1546 

B c St.  Giles,  in  the  Fields;  Broad  St.  Giles’s.  1730 

B f St.  Helen,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  B.shopsgatc 

A e St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  i~gi 

II  f Sc.  James,  Duke’s  Place,  .Mdgate.  1662 

C e St  James,  Garlitk  Hill,  Thames  Street.  1676 

C c St.  James,  Piccadilly.  1684  • 

A e St.  John’s,  Cletkenwell. 

C d St.  Iohn,the  Baptist;  Savoy.  1500 
D c St.  John,  the  Evangelist;  Milbank,  Westrainster.  1721 
C g St.  John,  Wapping.  1790 
II  f St.  John,  Hoisley  Down.  1732 
A f St.  Leonard.  Shoreditch.  1677 
B e f St.  Lawrence,  Jury ; Cate  ton  Street.  1733 
A c f St.  Luke,  Old  Street.  i73> 

C f ft.  Magnus,  near  London  IJiidge. 

B e St.  Margaret,  Lothburv.  1687 

C f St.  Margaret,  Patens;  Rood  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street.  /6S^ 
D c St.  Margaret,  neai  Wcstaiinster  Abbey. 

B d e St  Martin, Ludgate  Hill.  1684 
B e f St.  Marlin,  Outwich  ; Threadneedle  Sireete 
E C c St.  Martin,  in  the  Fields;  St.  MariitPs  Lane.  1726 
D d St.  Mary,  Lambeth.  nS 
C e f St  Marv,  .Ahchtli  ch  Lane.  1696 
B e St.  .Mary,  Love  Lanr,  Aldermanbiiry.  1O77 
B e St.  Mary,  Ald^mary  ; Bow  Lane.  1670 
B e St.  Mary-;e-Eow,CheapsJe.  1670 
C f St.  Marv,  St.  Marv-at-H.l!,  Lower  Thames  Street.  1671 
K c d St.  Marv-le-Strand,  or  the  New  Church  ; Strand. 

E g St.  Mary;  Whitechapel.  1673 

A b St.  Mary-le-bonne,  High  Street,  Mary-le-bone.  1750 
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C e f St.  Mary,  Somerset  j Upper  Thames  Street.  169s 
CefSt.  Mary,  Wooliiotli;  Lombard  Street.  16O7 
I>  e St.  Maty,  Newington  Butts. 

C e St.  Matthew,  Friday  Streer.  1670 

A e h St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  G.een  1740 

B e f St.  Michael,  Brssishaw;  Bssioghall  Street.  1679 
B C e f St.  Mi.haei,Cornhill.  tdji 
C f St.  .Michael,  CtooKed  Lane.  1683 
C e S:  Michael,  (iucenhithe,  Thames  Street.  1070 
C e St.  Michael,  Royal;  College  Hill,  ditto.  1694 
B C e St.  Michael,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  1670 
C e St.  M idred.  Bread  Street.  i693 
n C e f St  Mildred,  Poultry,  iby* 

C e St.  Nicholas,  Cold  Abbey  ; Old  Fish  Street. 

D t St  Olave,  Toolcy  Street,  Southwark.  1757 
C f St  Olave,  Hart  Street,  Crutchad  Friars. 

B C e St.  Olave,  Old  Jury.  i673  a,  a lai, 

B C e St  Paul’s  Cathedral;  oetween  Cheapside  and  Ludgite  Ha..i7t'3 
B C c d St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Rebuilt  1796 
C g h St.  Paul,  Shadwell.  1O56 

0 e St  Peter's  Collegiate  Church;  Westminster. 

BCefSt  Peter,  Coinhill.  167*  „ . 

g I Pctcr"lc*Pooi‘,  Broad  Street.  Rebuilt  1,9* 

C f St!  Peter,  ad  vincula;  in  the  Tower. 

D e f St.  Saviour,  Southwark.  XJ06 
B d e St.  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill.  1670 
B e St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street.  1676 
C e f St  Stephen,  Walbr  .ajk.  /67s 
C e St  Swithin,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane, Cannon  Street.  1679 
B C d Temple  Church,  Inner  Temple  Lane.  1158 
D 1 St  Thomas,  Southarark.  /aij 
C f Trinity,  Little  Minories.  1706 
B C e St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  Chea,. side,  1697 
chapels  of  the  dtSTABLlSHED  RELIGION. 

B b Audlev,  Audley  art eet,  Gro.venor  Square. 

D d Asvlnm,  St  George’s  Fields 
> A b B.ker  Street.  Portman  square. 

U e Bedford,  On  lo-te  st  eel , Bloomsbury. 

A B (1  Beniinck.  Paddington 

C h Berkeley,  j hn  Stieet,  Berkeley  Square. 

B c Berwick,  Betw  ck  Stieet,  Soho, 
n c Bi oldway,  Westminster. 

B C a Chapel  Royal,  Ken.ii.gion  Palace. 

Che  Chapel  Royal,  St  J imc’s  PaUcX. 

C n e Chapel  Royal,  Whiiehajl. 

D h Chapel  Roval,  Gieenwioi  HoapitaL 
1)  *>  Chaih.ite.  Charlotte  stieet,  Pimlico. 

A B c Charlotte,  Charlotte  Stieet,Toitenham  Court  Road. 

1)  a Chelsea,  Chelsea  Hospital. 

U c D'  ke  Sirec:,  Duke  Street,  Westminster. 

B d e Ely,  Mv  Pla  e,  Holbtirn. 

I)  b Ebuiv,  Chelsea. 

A C K.tkr’oy,  London  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

A d Foundling  Hospital,  Guildfoid  Street. 

A B d Gray’s  Inn,  Holborn. 
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D c Henry  III.  adjoiniDj  Westminster  Abbey, 

“ ^ Jf™saleni,  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey. 

^ ri  '"8  Street,  King  Street,  Golden  Square. 

n a Chapel  Street,  Moiikwrll  Street,  Fore  Street, 

a l.incoln’s  Inn 

t)  h Lock.  Lock  Hoi,piial,  Grosvenor  Place. 
il  c d Long  Acre,  Long  Acre, 

D d Magdalen,  Magdalen  Hospital,  Blackfiiars  Road 
C b May  Fan,  Curzon  Street. 

Be  Mercer’s,  Mercer’s  Hall,  Cheapside. 
a k f ™'l‘'3ry,  for  the  Guards,  Almonry,  Westminster 
A b t New,  Chiircli  Street,  Coverley’s  Fields. 

C c Oxenden,  Uxenden  Street,  Haymarket. 

B b Oxford,  Veic  Street,  Oxtord  Street 
n a Park,  Little  Chelsea. 

B b Park,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 

Pcnionville,  lilingtcn 

^ ^ Charlotte  Street,  Fiizroy  Square 

A B b c Portland,  Portland  Srreet,  Oxford  Street, 

A a b Quebec,  Quebec  Street,  portman  Square. 

A c ^lecn’s  Chapel,  'I  avistork  Street,  Russel  Square 
J)  c Queen  Square,  Queen  Square,  Wcitminsicr. 

C c Q^jccn  Street,  Upper  1 hamoe  Street. 

B d Rolls,  Chancery  Lane. 

Street’  Bryanston  Street,  Portman  Square 
U a St.  Geoige’s,  Five  Fields,  Chelsea, 
d c St.  Geoige’s,  London  Road,  Surry. 

A d St.  John’s,  Millman  Street,  Lambs  Conduit  Street. 

A e St.  John’s,  St.  John  Street,  Brick  Lane. 

D c St.  Margaret’s,  Chapel  Street,  Westminster. 

D c St.  Stephen’s,  Parliament  House. 

R d Sonth  Lambeth,  South  Lambeth, 
c c Spring  Garden,  Charing  Cross. 

Bed  Tavistock,  Broad  Court,  Long  Acre. 

B b 1 rinity,  Condnit  Street. 

A B f Wheeler  Street,  Threg  Crown  Court,  Wheeler  Street. 


FOR  El  GN  PP.OTKST  ANTCHURCHES  AND  CH  A PKI  S. 

Ah  f Armenian  Chapel,  Princes  Row,  Coverlid  Fields,  Spital  Fields . 
C g Danish,  Wellclosc  Square. 

B f Dutch,  Austin  Friars,  Broad  Street. 

• Cc  Dutch,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

B g French,  Brick  Lane,  Spiral  Fields. 

B c French,  Crown  Suet  t,  Soho. 

B g French,  Parliament  Court,  Artillery  Place. 

Ah  French,  St.  John’s  Court,  Bethnal  Gieen. 

C f French,  Threatineedic Street. 

B f French  Chapel,  Austin  Friars. 

C d German  Calvinist  Church,  Savoy,  Strand. 

Cd  German  Lutheran  Church,  Savoy,  Strand. 

C gGcrman  Chapel,  Little  Aylitfc  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields 
E g German,  Biown’s  Lane,  Spital  Fields. 

B e German,  Little  T rinity  Lane, 

B e German,  Ludgaie  Hill, 

C c German,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Bf  German,  Austin  Friars, 
c d Helvetic.  Mo.'-e  S ni'al* 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS. 

B A Duke  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inrti  Fields. 

B c Denmark  Court,  Crown  Street,  Soho, 

D f East  Ljoo,  Bermondsey. 

I D d e London  Road,  Surry. 

Ud  Prospect  Place,  St.  George’s  Fields. 

C b South  Street,  May  Pair. 

B c Sutton  Street,  Soho. 

B b Spanish  Place,  Manchester  Squatet 
B f White  Street,  M lorficlds.  ' 

B c Watwick  Street,  Golden  Square. 

C g Virginia  Street,  Ratcliff  Highway. 

A aHampstead. 

Dh  Clarke’s  Buildings,  Greenwich. 

SYNAGOGUES. 

Cf  Bricklayer’s  Hall,  Leadenhall  Street. 

C c d Back  Alley,  Denmark  Court,  Strand. 

C f Baker’s  Gardens,  Leadenhall  St:eet. 

B cl  g (Portuguese)  Ilevis  Marks.  St.  Mary  Ante. 

C f Church  Kov*.  Fenchurch  Siteet. 

B c fg  (German)  Duke’s  P’lace. 

MEETIS  G-HOCSES  AND  .METHODIST  CHAPELS) 
OF  VARIOUS  SECTS,  DISSENTING  FKO.M  THE 
ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

C d Adelphi. 

C c Ait  Street,  Piccadilly. 

B e Aldetmanborr 
B g Arti  lerv  Stieei.  Bishitpsgate. 

C g Alie  Stiect,  (lircat  and  Little)  Goodman’s  Fields. 

D f Back  Street,  Horslydown. 

B e Barbican. 

A d Battle  Bridge,  Islioglon. 

A g h Bethnal  Green. 

D e Biackfrtais  Road. 

£ b Blandtord  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

B g Boar’s  Head  Court.  Petticoat  L.ii'  .Whitechapel 
A d e Brayne’s  Buildings,  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

Bf  Broad  >treci  Buildings,  Mo<.rficIds. 

B f Bioad  Stt.rt  ( New)  Moorfields. 

Gh  Broad  Street,  VVapping. 

B h Bull  Lane,  Stepner. 

B f Bull  Street,  St.  M.try  Axe. 

B f Bury  Stieet,  St.  Maty  Axe. 

B f Camomile  Stieet,  Hishopsgate  Street. 

C e Carter  lAoe, (Little)  Doctor’s  Comptons, 

D f Carter  Lane.Tooley  Street. 

D f Chapel  Court,  Southwark. 

B c Chapel  Street,  Soba  Square. 

B 2 Church  Lane,  Whitechapel, 

B n Church  Street,  Mile  End. 

B e Churchyard  Court,  Fetter  Lane. 
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B e Cock  Lane,  Snow  Hill. 

B c f Coleman  Street,  London  Wall. 

D f Collier’s  Rents,  Southwark.  . 

D a Cook’s  Ground,  Chelsea. 

Df  Crosby  Row,  Snow’s  Fields - 
B e Crippicgate. 

B d Ceown  Court,  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A f Cumberland  Street,  Curtain  Road. 

t)  f Dean  Street,  1 oolcy  Street,  Southwaii^. 

B f Dcvpnshire  Square,  Blshopsgate Street. 

B d Eagie  Street,  Red  Lion  Square. 

C fEastchervi, .(Great)  Fish  Street  Hill. 

C f Eastcheap,  (Litttle)  Ditto. 

Cg  East  Sinithiield,  Tower  Hill. 

B c Edward  Stacct,  Soho. 

B d Elim  Court,  Fetter  Lane. 

B C d Essex  Street,  Strand  — Unitarian. 

D c Ewer’s  Street,  Southwark. 

Bd  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 

B e Founder’s  Hall,  Lothbury. 

N A f Finsbury. 

T)  f Gainsford  Street,  Horslydown. 

B 0 Glasshouse  Yard,  Aldersgate  Street. 

B c Grafton  Stre  et,  Soho. 

D g Gravel  Lane  (Old)  Wapping. 

C e Green  Walk,  Blackfriars  Road. 

B f Grey  Eagle  Street,  Spital  Fields. 

B c Hanover  Street,  Long  Acre 
B e Hare  Court,  Aldersgate  Street. 

B d Holborn  Bars. 

A f Holywell  Mount,  Shoreditch. 

A f Hoxton  S/)uarc. 

Dh  Jamaica  Row,  Rotherh.the. 

B e Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Cf  Jewry  Street,  Aldgate. 

C D g Johnson’s  Street.  Old  Gravel  Lane,  Wapping. 
D e Kent  Street,  Southwark. 

D f King  John’s  Court,  Bermondsey. 

Be  King  Street,  Soho. 

C D h Leading  Street,  Shadwell. 

B d Lcatirer  Lane,  Holborn. 

B e f London  Wali. — Scotch. 

D e f Long  Lane,  Southwark. 

D d Lower  Lambeth,  Marsh. 

D f Maze  Pond,  Southwark. 

B b Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

B e Meeting  House  Alley,  Old  Jewry. 

Df  Meeting  House  Walk,  Snow’s  Fields. 

B e Meeting  House  Court,  Bartholomew  Close. 

D e Meeting  House  Yard,  Red  Cross  Street. 

B c Milton  Alley,  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

C g Mill  Lane,  Cable  Street,  Rosemary  Lane. 

C f Miles’s  Lane, Cannon  Street. 

A e Mitchel  Street,  Old  Street, 
f g Motikwell  Street. 
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B<I  New  Court,  Cary  Street,  Liocoln’i  Inn  Fields, 

Dd  Newington  Butts. 

D K h New  Road,  Rot heihithe. 

D e New  Road,  Surry. 

D c New  Tothil  Street,  Westminister, 
c s Nighttngale  Lane,  East  Smith&cld. 

B 3 Nevil’s  Court,  Fetter  Lane.  ^ 

C c Oran,;.:  .itreet,  Leicester  Stjuare. 
nfFarW  Street,  Southwark. 

B f Parliament  Court,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

B e Paul’s  Alley,  Red  Crpss  Street,  Cripplegate. 

B f Pavement,  FtnsDury 
B f Pantter’s  Hall,  Broad  Street,  City. 

Cg  Prtscott  Street,  (Little)  Goodman’s  Field*. 

Dc  Ptitices  Stteet,  Westminster. 

A f Priners  Street,  Muoifields. 

Abe  Providence,  1 itchfield  Street. 

B d Queen  Street, (Great)  Lincoln’s  Inn  F.elds. 

D e Qseen  Street,  Southwaik. 

D g h Queen  Street,  Rotherhithe. 

B e Red  Cross  Street,  Barbican. 

A Be  f Rope  Maker’s  Alley,  MoorSelds. 

C g ti  Rose  Lane,  Ratclilf  Cross. 

D f Salisbury  Street,  Bermondsey. 

C e Salter’s  Hall,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street. 

C h Shakespeare’s  Walk,  Shadwell 
B e Silver  Stteet,  Wood  Street. 

D d a St.  Grorge’s,  London  Road,  Surry. 

B f St.  Helen’s,  (Little)  Btshopsgate  Street. 

C e St.  1 homas  Apostle,  (Great)  Wailing  Street. 

D f St.  Thomas,  New  Way,  Tooley  Stteet. 

D fSt  Thomas  Street,  Southwark. 

A c Spa  Fields,  Islington. 

B e Staining  Lane,  Cheapside 

B f Still  Alley,  Drvonshiie  Square,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
A c Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

B C b c Swallow  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

A f Tabernacle  Walk,  Finshury 
A f Tabernacle  Walk,  (Little)  Finsbury. 

Cell  hree  Crane  Line,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

A c Tottenham  Court  Road 
D f Unicorn  Yard,  Tooley  Street. 

D e Union  Street, Southwark. 

D f Walnut  Tree  Alley, Tooley  Street. 

B c Wdls  street,  Oxford  Street. 

B c West  Street,  Seven  Dials. 

B f White’s  Row,  Spital  Fields. 

B d Wild  Street,  (Little)  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

B f Winchester  Street.  London  Wall. 

A f Windmill  Street,  Finsbury  Square. 

B f Windsor  Court,  Monkwell  Street. 

B f Wood  Street,  London  Wall. 

B f Worship  Street,  Moorfieldi. 

C c York  Street,  St.  jfmes’s. 
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Dfvonsliiif  House 
(Jracc  Cliiirch 
)'trl  - - . . 

Raildif)  ... 
Sou'h'vark 
VVtstiimij(er 


Places  where  situated. 

Hounilsdiicli. 

White  Hart  Court,  Gracechurch  Si. 
Si.  John’s  Street,  SmiilihelW. 

St  hool-housrLane,  Railciil)  Highway. 
Red  Cross  bin  ei,  Rark. 

J’eier’s  CoUit,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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S'.  B.  These  mil/  be  found  in  the  Map,  bn  referring  to  the  Street 
in  which  each  is  sitiuted,  in  the  List  of  Streets, 

ACCOUNTANT-fi'eneral's  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

Adin. rally,  Whitehall,  Westniiiisier 

Admiralty  Court,  C liege  Sqiiaic,  Hector’s  Commons. 

Admiralty  Record  Office,  College  Square,  Doctors  Commons. 

Adjutant  ^ieiif  ral’s  Office,  Horse  Gu.irds. 

Affidavit  It)  Chancei  V Office,  Svinond’s  Inn. 

African  Company  oi  Mci  chant’s  Office,  Mirk  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street. 
At'rican  Company’s  Office,  at  Mr.  Gosling’.*,  Laurence  I'oulteny  J.ane, 
Cannon  Street 

Agricniturc  (Hoard  of)  Sackville  Street,  f’iccadilly. 

Agricuitu  al  Mnseuiii,  (jeotge  Street,  Hai.ovei  Square. 

Alien  Office,  Crown  Street,  Wrs'niinsler. 

.Alienation  Office,  King's-Hi  nch  Walk,  Temple,  Fleet  Street. 

Almoner’s  Office,  Scotland  Yard,  Westminster. 

•Allowance  Otficc,  for  Spoiled  Stamps,  Somciset  Place,  Strand. 

American  Agency  Office,  for  the  Sale  of  American  Lands,  No.  6, 
Ingram’s  Court,  Fenchurch  Street. 

American  Loyalist  Pay  Office,  Tieasury. 

.\merican  Office  for  Sales,  Old  Hroad  Street,  London  Wall. 

American  Fund  Office,  City  Chamhets,  Hishopsgate Street. 

Antiqnai  lan  Soc  c y,  Sninei  set  I’liice,  Sti  and. 

Appeals  for  I’lizes  of  War,  High  Court,  College  Square,  Doctor’s 
Commons. 

Arches  (Court  of)  Doctor’s  Commons. 

A tchdeacon  of  London’s  C ui  i,Knight-ridcr  Street,  Doctoi ’s  Commons. 
Archdeacon  of  Rochester’s  Couit,  Hennet’s  Hill,  Doctor’s  Commons. 
Armorial  Beaiing  Licence  Office  (principal) Somerset  Place. 

Diito  (for  the  City  of  London)  No.  so,  Lombard  Street,  Cornhill. 
Army  Pay  Office, oiithe  Noi  th  Side  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall. 
Assay  Office,  Carey  Lane,  Forster  Lane.  Cheapside. 

Assurance  Office,  (Albion)  Change  Alley,  Cornhill,  St.  Margaret’s 
Hill,  and  Alhion  Place,  lllackfriars. 

Ditto  (Amicable)  Sergeants  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

Ditto  (Equitable)  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

Ditto  (London)  Birchin  Lane,  Cornhill. 

Ditto  (Hand  in  Hand)  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

Ditto  (Pelican)  Lombard  Street. 

Ditto(Iinperial)  Sun  Court, Cornhill,  and  St.  James's  Street, 

Uitta(Rock  for  Lives,)  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 
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‘Ajkurance,  (Royal  Exchange),  Cornhill,  and  Pall  Mall, 
lUitto,  (Phoenix'  Lombard  Siieet  and  Charing  Crojx. 

•'U.tio,  (Globe),  Cornhill,  and  Pail-mall.  * 

‘J'  Cornhill,  ana  Craig’i  Court,  Charing  Cron. 

IDitto,  (Unron),  Coinhill.  ‘ 

IDitto,  (VVestminjier),  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
ri**^°*  (Biiiish),  Stntnd  and  CornhjJL 

KVcuroinsicr  for  Liv«),  Corner  of  Castle  Court,  Strand 

IDino/H  '‘‘T'l’  ’a'*  Street,  Wertminjter. 

lliitto  t Hope)  Ludgrtfe  Hill 

JDitio  (Couniv)  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
iniito  (Provident  Life)  Southampton  Street.Strand. 
rCitto  (Eagle)  Cornhilf. 

IDiito  (.htlas)Cheapkide. 

JAnditor',  Oifice,  (for  Public  Accounts),  Somerset  Place. 

'Asylum,  Female,  Lambeth. 

Uuroh Children,  Grange  Road,  Bermondsey. 
Mudiior  of  the  Imprest  Othce,  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall  ^ 

Mudi'torol'h"  Yard, Westminster. 

AAucljtor  of  the  Exchequer  Office,  Djilo.  * 

Augmentation  Office,  Ditto. 

IBank  of  Eng  and,  I hrradneedle  Street. 
tBankrupi’s  Office,  Bell  Yarn,  Temple  Bar. 

>Barrack  Office,  Spring  Gardens,  Cnating  Cross. 

;3asingsroke  Canal  Navigation  Office,  No.  lo,  Charles  St.  St.  James’s  So. 
IBayswaier  Lying-in  Hospital, Bayswater.  ^ 

Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn. 

Wcthlem  Hospital,  Moorfields. 

S3II1  of  Middlesex  Office.  No.  is,  Cliflbrd’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

MnilT  ■'"'Sh'  oderSiieet,  Doctor’s  Commons. 

Woardof  .^g^lcullule,  Sacki  illc  Street,  Ficcadilly. 

Atto  of  Green  Cloth,  Kitchen  Court,  bt.  James’s. 
iJitto  of  Trade,  1 reasury,  Whlieh.il. 

>itto  of  ContronI  for  India  A Rain,  Whitehall. 

>Jilto  of  Woiki,  Scotland  Y rd,  Westminster, 
ktoroogh  Court,  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwark, 
ilorough  Compter,  1 oo'.cv  Street,  Southwaik. 
dridewcll  Hospital  and  Prison,  Bridge  Stuet,  Blackftiari. 

■ridewell  Prison,  Toihill  Fields,  Westminster. 

>itto,  Cleikenwcll. 
liito.  Si.  Giorgc’s  Fields. 

ritish  Museum,  .rear  Ru'sel  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

■ ntish  Lyi.'g  in  Hospital,  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane 
hanccllur  ot  the  Exchequer’s  House,  Downing  Street,  Westminster, 
•ariton  House,  Pall  Mai  . 

hancery  Office,  91,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
hancri  V Court,  Uncoln’s-Ioi-  Hall,  and  Westminster  Hall, 
harier-housc  Hospital  and  School,  Charter-house  Square. 

‘helsea  Royal  Hospi-al,  Chelsea. 

hirojtaplier’s  Oifice,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
ity  Chamf)crs,  B »hop$gaie  Stiect. 

•ity  Cjmpter,  GTtspur  Street,  West  Smitlifield. 
ty  bolicitot’s  Office,  Guildhall, Cheapside. 

ttrors’ Oifice,  (Common  Pleas),  Southampton  Buildings, 
-enient  s Inn,  near  St  Clement’s  Church,  Strand.  * 

erk  of  Juries,  and  Habcas-Coipus  Office,  Chancery  Lane, 
tio  01  the  Outlawries,  Nsi.  i,  Pump-Court,  Middle  T emple. 
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Clerk  6f  lire  Papers  Olfice,  (King’s  Bench  Prison),  near  the  King*» 
flench,  bomhwark. 

Clerk  of  the  Papers  Office,  (Common  Pleat),  Prison,  Fleet  Market, 

Clerk  of  ih'  Rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  Office.  SymonO’s  Inn. 

Ditto  of  ilnEstoigns  Office, (Common  Pleas,)  Elm  Court,  MiddleTemple. 
Ditto  of  tl  e 1 apers  Olfice,(of  the  Court  ot  Ktng’s  Bench,)  No.  6,  Sy- 
mond’s  I nn. 

Ditto  of  tlic  Ccown  Office,  Roll’s  Yard,  Chancery  Lane. 

Ditto  tf  the  Docqiicts  Office,  (King’s  Bench,)  King’s  Bench  Office,  In- 
ner Temple. 

Ditto,  (Common  Pleas,)  Tanficid  Court,  Inner  Terap'.e. 

Ditto  of  the  Escheats,  Somerset  Place. 

Clerk  oftheEiror's  Offi.  c,  ( King’s  Bench,)  Roll’s  Yard, Chancery  Lane. 
Cle  k of  the  Pca,c  for  Sun  ey.  6,  King’s  Bench  VVaiks,  Temple. 

Clergy,  ( I cnths  Office,)  Inner  Temple. 

Clid  II  d’s  Iirn.  Fleet  Street. 

Coal  Meter’s  Olfice,  NorthuinherlamI  Street,  Strand. 

Co.  kpit,  (Royi  l)  Paik  Stieet,  VVesttninster. 

Colu  Ba'h  Field . House  of  Corre.  non,  East  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane. 
Commander  in  CliiefsOffice,  Horse  Guaids, Whitehall. 

Commer.  e.  (Ch.iml)cr  of.)  Cornh.ll. 

Commissary  General’s  Office,  35,  i’arliament  Sticct, 'yesimir^ter. 
CommisfionetsofSewcr’sOffi  .e,  Guildhall  Yard,  King  ' 

Conniiissioncis  Offices  for  Laud  and  Assessed  ’I  axes.  Guildhall  Y«rd. 
Common  Bail  O/fire,  King's  Bench  Otfii.e,  K B.  Walks,  Inner  Icinplc. 
Coin  i.on  Fleas  Olfice,  Tanfield  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Commons,  (House  of)  P.ilace  Yard.  VVesiminncr. 

Comi'irollei  of  Army  Accounts  Offise.  Scotland  Yard,  \\  estminster. 
Cotnmissai  y’s  Olfice  for  6ui  rev,  Godlimaii  Street.  . „ , 

Commissioner!  of  Sew  rs  Office  for  Westminster,  Carlisle  Street,  Soho. 
C'  ppcr  Company’s  Office,,  English,  22,  Bnsh  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  City. 
Ditto,  Mines  Royal,  21,  Watling  Street. 

C rporation  Office,  Paper  Buildings,  Inner  Temple.  _ , 

Coipoiation  fur  Seamen  in  the  Merchants  Service,  R.Exch.ange,CornhiIi. 
Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Corn  Market,  Paddington.  • , 

Court  of  K.ng’s  Bench,  Westminster,  and  Guildhall,  Chcapiide. 

Diiio  Common  Pleas,  Ditto. 

D tto  Exchequer,  D tio.  

D no  Recoid,  for  Stepney  and  Hackney.  Whitechapel. 

Court  of  Conscience,  or  Requests,  Guildhall  Yaid. 

D tto,  Castle  stre-  t,  Leicester  Fields. 

Ditto,  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly. 

Ditto,  FulUood’s  Rents,  Holborn. 

Ditto,  Osborne  Stieet,  Whitechapel. 

Ditto,  Si.  Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwatk. 

Coal  Exchange,  Lower  1 fumes  Street,  opposite  Billingsgate. 

C uncil  Olfice,  Cockpit,  Whitehall. 

Crown  Olfice,  King’s  Bench  Walk  , Inner  1 eraplc. 

Cursilor’s  Olfice,  in  Chancery,  Chancciy  Lane. 

Custom  House,  Lower  Thames  Street  , 

Cusios  Bieviiim  Office,  Brick  C uit.  MiddleTemple. 

DccTriation  Office.  King’s  Bench  Office.  Inner  Temple. 

Doiegate’s  Offi  e,  College  Squares  Doctor’s  Commons  Temple. 

Deputy  Rememfira.  cet’s  Office,  Excheq  cr  Office,  K.B.W  alks, Temple. 
Dispensation  Office,  New  Cuuit,  WtMlc  Icnipic. 
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’TH  kst  Hast  India,  B'ackwall. 

I Docks*  West  India,  Poplar. 

I Docks,  London,  VVapping. 

I Doctor  Commons,  St  PaaPs. 

I Domingo,  St  Claim  OBicc,  Old  Broad  Street. 

) Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Duchv  of  Lancaster  Office,  Ditto 
1 Dutch  Ptoperty  Office,  55,  OldBroad  Street. 

I Eist-lndia  Home,  LeadenhaJl  Street 
E^^stlaod  Company,  11,  Stepney  Lane,  Wood  Street. 

East  India  Company^  Warehouses. 

For  Muslins,  C;!icoes,  law  and  wrought  Silks,  Shawls,  &c.  imported 
from  Bengal.— New. street,  Bishopsg<*r. 

For  white  and  blue  Cal'Coes,  Hanukerchiets,  Muslins,  Ac  other  Piece 
goods  from  the  Coasts  of  Curomannel  and  Malabar,  f>  om  Surat, 

&c.  Cloth  from  China,  and  for  Silks  ai.u  N ir^keens D.tto. 

For  Tea,  CoHVe,  Spiers,  Drugs  and  (or  Indian  Hemp  aisd 
Flax,)  Sugar,  Sec.  imported  by  the  C>>mpany-  Crut<.hed 
Friars — Havdun  tquare,  Mmoriei— -Fenchurch  street— Jewfy- 
ilreet— French  Ordinary  court  -Cooi>ers  row — Lcadeohall.sir. 
For  Indigo,  l ea,  Dn  gf,  &c.  imported  by  puvate  IT^ders-^-Biliter* 
i.sne— Seething  lane.  Sec. 

For  Salt  petre Ratcliffc'Cross. 

For  the  Examination  <'t  Baggage,  and  for  Woollens  for  Exportation 
— Grcti  St.  Hclcf.s,  Bishojugatc  iircet. 

For  Pepper-  ■— Ccllats  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  New*ttrcet, 
Rishoptgate  street. 

Wharf  for  land  ng  and  shipping  of  goods,  at  ihe  East  India  Docks, 
Clawkwall. 

Besides  several  smaller  and  temporary  Waiehouses. 
East-India  Commission  Office,  I icasury,  Wtiiichali. 

East  India  Dock  Office,  Lime  Street  Square. 

Emigrant  Office,  Q^ren  Street,  Westminster. 

Equity.Exchrqne r Office,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple. 

Error’s  Office,  King’s  Bench,  Chancery  Lane. 

Examiner's  Office  in  Chancery,  Roll’s  Yasd,  Chancery  Lane. 
Exchange,  Stock,  near  the  Bank. 

Exchange,  Royal,  Co>  nhill. 

Exch.ange,  Exeter,  strand. 

Exchange,  Coal,  Lower  1‘bames  Street. 

Exchange,  Corn,  Mark  Line,  Fenchurch  Street, 

Exchequer,  New  Palace  Yard,  Wcsimiosrer. 

Ex».hpqufr  Chamber  for  writs  of  error,  Garden  Coujt,  Inner  Temple. 
Exchequer  Officr,  King^  Bench  Walk,  Jouer  j einple 
Exchequer  ut  Picas  OffiVe,.  No.  q.Old  Square,  Lincelo*!  Inn. 

Excliequrr  Loan  Bill  Office,  over  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Excise  Office,  Old  Broad  Srreet,  London  Wall. 

Expros  Office  for  General  Post,  Haymaiket. 

h'acultv  Office,  (?reat  Kiiighc-riderStreet,  Doctors  Commons. 

'Pen  Office,  Tauiield  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Filazer’s  Office  to  the  Cumrnou  Pleas  for  London  and  Middlesex,  No.  4. 
Elm  Court,  I emple. 

Filazer’i  Ex  genters,  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  King’s  Bench,  Pu 
Court,  ^tuid>  Temple. 

Fire  .\ssur.ance  Offices.— Sec  .^rsuram^. 

First-f.  met  Offi  e.  No.  2,  Inner  I cuple  Lane. 

Fleet  Prison,  Fleet  Market. 
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Fore.gn  Apposer’s  Office,  Inner  Temple. 

Funiiv.il’s  Inn,  Holborn. 

Game  Licence  Office,  Somenct  Place. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Office,  No.  23,  Fludyer  Street,  and  Wincliewter 
K.OW,  Lisson  Green. 

Gate-liouse,  Weitminstcr. 

Gray’s  Inn,  Holborn, 

General  Accountant  Office  of  New  Duties,  Somerset  Place. 

Gresham  College,  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill. 

Gilispur  Street  Compter,  Giltspur  Streer,  West  Smithficld. 

Guildhall,  City  of  London,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

Guildliall,  City  of  Westminster,  Sessions  House,  Westminstei . 

Hackney  Coach  and  Sedan  Chair  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Haneas  Corpus  Office,  Cliancery  Lane. 

Hair  Powder  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Ditto,  New  Stiect,  Spritig  Gardens. 

Ditto,  No.  50,  Lombard  Street,  Cornhill. 

Ditto,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Half-pay  Office,  Army  Pay  Office,  Whitehall 
Hanaper  Office,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  B.rr. 

Hat  License  and  Stamp  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Hawker’s  and  Pedlar’s  Office,  Ditto. 

Hei  aid’s  College  Office,  Rennet’s  Hill,  Doctor’s  Commons 
Hoise  Dealer’s  Tax  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Horse  Guard^  Whitehall. 

Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  West  SmithhelJ. 

Ditto  Christ’s,  Newgate  Siieet. 

Ditto  Foundling,  rinildford  Street 
Ditto  St.  George’s,  Hyde-Park  Corner. 

Ditto  Guy’s,  Southwark. 

Ditto  Locke,  PimUco. 

Ditto  St.  Luke’s,  Old  Street,  for  Lunatics. 

Ditto  London,  VVhitechaptl  Road. 

Ditto  Lying-Jn,  City  Road. 

Ditto  Lying  In,  Surry  Side  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

Ditto  Magdalen,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Ditto  Maiybonc,  Northumberland  Street. 

Ditto  St.  Thomas’s,  High  Street,  Southwark.  • 

Ditto  Queen’s  Lying-In,  Bayswatcr. 

Ditto  Middlesex,  Charles  Street,  Berners’  Street. 

Ditto  Westminster,  No.  4,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster . 

House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

House  Tax  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  No  3,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Humane  Society  Receiving  House,  Hyde  Park. 

Impress  Office,Scotlaiid  Yard. 

Inland  Navigation  Office,  No.  16,  Token-house  Yard. 

Inrollment  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

Inrollmcnts  of  Fines  and  Rt'ceiver’s  Office,  Inner  Temple. 

Inspector  General  of  the  Custom’s  Office,  Custom-house,  Lower  1 hamci 
Street,  and  Whitehall. 

Invalid  Office,  Whitehall. 

I rish  Office,  No.  iS,  Qneen  Street,  Westminster. 

Irish  Lxchequer  Office, Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Jewel  Office,  Tower. 
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j Judges*  Chambrrs,  Serjeant’sinn. 
j judgrrenr  Office^  King’s  Bench  Office,  Inner  Temple 
UC  n^’s  Bench  Office,  King’s  Be  ch  Walk,  Inner  Temple. 

KKing’s  Remembrance  Office,  King’s  Bench  VVnlk,  Imicr  Temple. 
iXing’s  Bench  Prison,  St.  George’s  Kiehis. 

KKing’s  Printing  Office,  East  Hardmg  Street,  Fleet  Siicet. 

KKing’s  Stationary  Office,  New  Palace  Yaid. 

>King’s  Silver  Office,  Elm  Court,  M-ddle  Temple. 

LLand-Tax  Office  for  London,  Lombard  Street. 

LLand  Revenue  Office,  Whitrli  ill 
IXand-'l  ax  Registe  Office,  No.  9,  Holboro  Row,  Lincoln’s-Ioo  Fields. 
iLandable  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
LLead  Company, Sc  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannou  Street. 
ll.evant  orTorkey  Company,  No.  14,  Little  Sc  Helen’s,  B sl.opsgace  Sc* 
IXincoln’s  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

IX.incoln’»  Inn  Steward’s  Office,  No  i$,  Old  Buildings. 

TDitto  Library,  No.  2,  Stone  Buildings. 

ILinnzan  Society,  Panton  Square. 

ILaws,  College  of,  Doctor’s  Commons. 

ILondon  Register  Office,  Greit  Knigbt«rider  Street,  Doctor's  CommoAs. 
ILondon  Institution,  Old  Jewry. 

IXondon  Medical  Library,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

LXondon  Annuity  Society  for  W.dows,  No.  2S|01d  Fish  Street. 

LLondoo  Dock  Company,  33,  Winchester  Street. 

IXondon  Workhouse,  Bishopsgaie  Scieec. 

ILondon  Life  Association,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard. 

ILondon  Museum,  Bridges  Street,  Cuvent  Garden. 

LLord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  Stable  Yard,  Sc.  James’s, 

IXord  Steward’s  Office,  St.  Anne’s  Lane. 

ILord  Tieaiorer’s  Remrmbi ancei  *s  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

LLord  Mayor’s  Conn  ai.d  Office,  Royal  Exchange. 

ILords,  House  of,  Old  Palac  e Yard,  Westminster. 

ILnuety  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

ILyon’s  Inn,  Wych  Stieet,  Drury  Lane. 

ILudgate  Prison,  New  Gilupur  Street. 

^■Man&ion-house,  Lord  Mayor’s,  Mansion.honse  Street,  Cornh.Il. 
^Marshalsea  Court,  Quern  Street,  Southwark. 

IDitroi  Sr.  James’s.  • * 

N^^larshaliea  Conn  Office^  No  14,  Clifford’s  Inn. 

'^Marshalsea  Prison,  near  the  Town  Hall,  Southwaik. 
yviaster’s  Office^  King’s  Bench  Office,  Inner  Temple. 

^Master’s  in  Chancery  Office,  Southampton  Buddings. 

^Ma<tcr  of  the  Roll’s  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

.^arybonne  Workhouse,  Northumbei land  Sc.  New  Road,  Paddington. 
^Marybonne  Infirmary,  Ditto. 

^Marine  Society’s  Office,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

’Merchant  Seaman’s  tjffiie,  ever  the  Royal  Exchange. 

'Medicine  Licence  and  Stamp  Office,  Somerset-pUce. 

>Mcdicil  Elaboratory,  Upper  Chat loite-street,  Bl.ickfriars*road 
*^oney  Order  Office,  Sherbotne  bnc,  X.ombard>itrcec. 

'Mines  Royal  Office. 

'Mint  Office,  Tower. 

'Monument,  Fish*fireet  Hilt- 

'Muster-master  General’s  Office,  Horse  Guards^  Whitehall. 

>Naval  Asylum,  Clarence  house,  Paddington. 
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Navy  O.Bcp,  Somersct-placc. 

Nii.  i riiis  Office,  King-s-bcnch  Office,  Inner  Temple. 

Newgate  Prison,  Old  Bailey. 

New  Compter,  Giltspur-itreet,  Westminster. 

N,::;  '»l'"2'0'>,an<l  Dorset.street,Sal«i>uir.5i. 

New  Jail,  Horseinongcr-lanc,  btonrs-end,  Soiitliwaik  ^ ’ 

Ncw  inii,  Wycli  street,  Drury  lane. 

New  Prison,  CIcrkcnwclI. 

Ordnance,  Board  of,  Margnret-street,  Westminster 
Oi(ln2nce  Office,  Tower. 

Outlawry  Office,  Pump-coiirt. 

New-square,  LincolnVino. 

I ala^.c  of  bi.  James’s,  cud  of  Pall  Mail, 

Palace  Court  Office,  No.  t4,  ClitJord’s-ian. 

Patent  Office,  No.  4,  Old-bnildings,  l.iMcoln’s-inn, 

Paynuster-General,  of  Ui>d  Forces,  Office,  Whitelialf 
Paymaster’s  Office,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Pav  Office,  Navy,  Somerset-place. 

Parliament  Office,  Abing.lon-streei,  Westminster. 

Pawnbrokci’s  Licence  Office,  Somerset-place. 

I’errumery  Licence  Office,  Somerset-place. 

Penitentiary  I’lisoii,  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

J’etty  Hag  Office,  Rolls-yard,  Clianccry-lanc. 

Pell  Offi.c,  Westminster-liall. 

Philanthropic  Society,  near  the  Obeli  Ic,  St.  George’s-5clds. 

Ditto  Anmiity  Institution,  No.  22,  Pall-mall. 

Physic  i.in’s  College,  Wai  wick-lane,  Newgatc-strcct. 

Pipe  Office,  Somersei.pl.ace. 

Plantation  Office,  Treasury,  Whitehall. 

Pleas  Office,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Police  Office,  principal.  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden- 
Ditto,  <iueeii  Square,  Westminster. 

Ditto,  Gicat  Marlborough  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Ditto,  Hatton  Street,  llolborn. 

Ditto,  Woisl.ip  Street,  Shoreditch. 

Ditto,  Lambetii  Street,  WhitccliapcL 
Ditto,  High  Sticet,  Shadwcll. 

Ditto,  Union  Hall,  Southwark. 

Ditto,  Marine,  near  the  Dundee  Arms,  259,  Wapping. 

I’ost  Office,  General,  Lomb.ard  Street. 

Ditto  iiitto,  Gerr :ird  Street, Soho. 

Post-Office,  Two|>eany,  Ditto. 

Post-horse  Licence  and  Stamp  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Poultry  Compier  Prison,  Chcupside. 

Prerogative  Office,  Knighi-ritier  Street,  Doctor’s  Commons- 
Pre  eniation  Office,  No.  2,  Hare  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Privy  Council  Office, Treasury,  Whitehall. 

Piivv  seal  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Prothonotaries  Office,  I'anficld  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Public  Account’s  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

I’uolic  Office  for  Affidavits  in  Chancery,Southampron  Building-.,  Chan- 
cery l.aiie.  “ 

Public  Record  Office,  Westminster  Abbey. 
tiC^icen’s  Palace,  St.  James’s  Park. 

'Luee;i-Anne’»  Bounty  Office,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 

P.amtg.atc  Harbour  O.fficc,  No.  21,  Austin  Friars. 
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(Receiver’*  Office  for  Greenvfich  Hospiral^  Great  Tower  HiJI. 
fKeceiver  Genera)  of  the  Commutation  Tax,  wl.ee]>camapci,  servants* 
horses,  w;)ggom,  and  cans  Office,  Lombard  Street* 
i Receiver-genora)  of  the  Duties  on  Inhabited  Houses,  for  London  and 
Middlesex,  Office,  Northi-mberland«srrect,  Strand, 
i Recelvei 'general  of  the  Land  l ax,  for  the  C:ty  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex,  Office,  Excise  Office,  Old  Broad  Street,  London  Wall. 

I Receiver  general’s  Office,  for  Stamps,  Somerket'place. 

IRecord  Office,  Tower. 

IRegister  Office,  for  Wills  royal  and  peculiar,  of  St  Catherine’s,  Godli* 
man  Street,  Doctors  Commons. 

) Do.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul’s  ,Carter  Lane,  Doc  tors  Commons. 
) D.uo  in  Chancery, Chancery  l.anc. 

I Ditto  of  Deeds  in  Middlesex,  Bell  Yard,  Fleet  Street. 

1 Ditto  for  the  Land  Tax,  9i  Uncoin’s  inn  Fields. 

. Keg  trer  of  Fleer,  Marriages,  Rui land  Honte,  Charterhouse  Square. 
) Return  Office,  for  Writs,  2,  Tanheld  Court,  1 empic. 

1 Remembrancer's  Office,  SutLcriet  Place. 

iReport  Office,  in  Chaocciy,  New  BuiUingt, Chancery  Lane. 

I Roll’s,  Chanect  y^Lane. 

I Royal  Exchange.  Cornhi  l, 
iRoyal  Society,  Somciict  Place 
1 Royal  liistitmtoD,  Albcrnar  e Street. 

JRoyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somerset  JMace. 

1 Royal  Miliury  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

JRoyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

] Royal  Jurisdiction  Office,  of  St.  Catberine'i  Regmry,  Godliiuan  Street, 
Carter  Lane. 

JRustell  Inttitciion,  Great  Coran  Street, Russel  Square. 

1 Russia  Company,  over  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhii). 

Russia  Company,  Secretary,  8,  Silver  Street,  Wood  Street. 

2 Savov,  Suand. 

’ Salt  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Scottish  Cotporaiicn  Office,  Cianc  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

I Seal  Office,  3,  In;  er  Temple  Lane.  [’sfer. 

Sect  Clary  ot  Slate’s  Office,  Foreign  Depart  mem,  Downing  St.  West  min* 
Ditto,  Ditto,  Home  IVpittmcnr,  Whiieha'I. 

Ditto,  D.ii‘<,  War  nepatiDicm,  Downing  Street. 

Ditto,  I)t»o,f^r  Ireland,  la,  Gieai  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 
Secretary  s Office,  Ro*.\  Chancery  Lane 

Secondary’s  Office,  pf  pleas,  King's  Bench,  K.  B WalJcs,  Inner  Temple. 
Secondary’s  Office  to  the  Sheritts  of  Loudon,  Coleman  Street. 

Shrriri  s Coui  t Oih'  e,  Nc w Compter,  Giltspur  Mrce,,  New  caic  Street. 
Ditto,  Guildhall. 

Sherffis  of  London  Office,  Lothbury. 

Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  Office,  Tuoke’s  Court,  Cursitor-strect. 

Serjennfs  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

Dirio,  Chancery  Lane. 

Sessions  House,  Old  Ba  tey. 

Ditto,  Cierkeiiwell  Green 

Sewers  and  Commissionrri  Office,  Guildha  l. 

Ship  Owners  Society,  Auitinfnars. 

Sick  and  Hurt  Seaman’s  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Sierra  Leot.e  Company,  Birchin  Lane. 

Signer  of  Writs  Office  fer  King’s  Bench,  K.B.  Walks,  Inner  Temple. 
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Signet  Office, Somerset  Place. 

Siun  College,  London  Wall,  founded  m 1603. 

Six  Clerks  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

Sixpenny  Wr.t  Office,  Bell  Yard,  Fleet  Street. 

Sixpenny-receiver’s  Office,  Tower-Hill. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 

Solicitor’s  Office  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  Somerset  Ptce. 
boinerset-l’lace,  near  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand. 

South  Sea  House,  Old,  Broad  Street,  London  Wall. 

Ditto,  New,  Thre.uinerdic  Strerf, 

St.  Domingo  l.'oard,  Foci’s  Corner,  Westminster. 

Staple’s  lnn,Holborn. 

Stationer’s  Office,  lor  serving  si  itionery  to  the  public  Offices  under 
government,  Nrw  Pilacr-Yard,  Wastrainsicr. 

Stare-Paper  Office,  ^co(Und  Yard. 

Stamp  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Stagc-Coa*h  Dury  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Subpoe:  a,  m Cliancery  Office;  No.  zOy  Chancery  Lane. 

Surry  Institution,  South  End  of  Btackfriars  Bridge 
Surry  Bridewell,  St  Gcorg< Fu.ds 
Surveyor  ot  Crown-land’s  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Symond’s  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

Surgeon’s  Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Surgeon’s  Thcat  c,  SaRVon  HilK 
Tax-Office,  Somer  set  Place. 

Tempic,  Inner  and  Middle,  Fleet  Street. 

Tenth’s  Office,  Garden  Court,  Miudic  Temple. 

Thavies  Inn,  Hoiborn. 

Theatre,  King’s,  usually  called  the  Opera-House,  Haymaikcu 
Ditto,  Rovai,  l^rury  Lane. 

Diito,  Ditto,  Covciu-Garden. 

Ditto,  Ditto,  Haymarkrr,  usually  called  the  Little  Theatre. 

Town-Clerk’s  Office  of  City,  Guildhall 

Tower  of  London,  Tower-Hill 

Transport  Office,  Dorset  Square,  Westminster. 

Treasury,  Whitehall,  Wtttminsier. 

Treasury,  i,’-.,  Scotland-Vard,  Westminster. 

1 rcasurer’s  Office  for  the  Inner  Tempic, Laiub  Building-paisage. 

Ditto  for  tin  Middle  1 rmple,  Hall-siaitcase. 

Trinity  House,  Great  Towcr-Hill. 

Ditto,  Deptford. 

Turkey  Company,  Secretary,  Little  Sr.  Helens. 

Union  Hall,  Union  Street,  Southwark. 

Vetci  in  *ry  C Hcgt , St.  Pancras. 

Vicar-gcneial  and  Peculiars  Office,  Knight-iider  St.  Doctois-commona . 
Victualling  Office  Warehouses,  Red-house,  Deptford. 

Victiniliiig  Office,  Somerset  Place. 

Vofe  Office,  House  of  Commons,  Palace  Yard,  VV’cstrninster. 

War  Office,  Horsc-Gn..rds,  Whitehall. 

VV’arrant  of  Artornevs  Office,  Pump  Court,  Middle  Temple. 

Westminster  Hall,  New  Palace  Yard. 

Westminstf  r Library,  Panion  square. 

West  India  Dock  Company, Office,  No.  8,  Billiter  Square. 

Whitcball,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Whitechapel  Court,  Whitechapel. 

Ditto  Prison,  Whiicchapel-Road. 

Wine  Licence  Office,  Excise  Office,  Old  Broad  Street. 
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f H’ith  References  to  the  Map.) 

B C e Apothcc2ries  HjII,  Water  Lane,  Blaikfriari. 
h e Armourers  ami  Braziers’  Hall,  Colemao  Street. 

C f Bakers  Hall,  Harp  Lane. 

B e Barbers  Hall,  Monkwell  Street. 

C c Blacksmiths  Company,  held  at  Cutler’s  Hall. 

B e Bowyers  Company,  held  at  the  New  London  Tavern. 

B e Brewers  Hall,  Addle  Street. 

C f Butchers  Hall,  Pudding  Lane. 

B e Carmens  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Guildhall. 

B e f Carpenter’s  Hall,  London  Wall,  now  a warehouse. 

Clockniakers  Company. 

C f Clothworkers  Hall,  Mincing  Line. 

B e Coachmakers  Hall,  Noble  Street. 

Cotnbmakeis  Company,  no  Livery. 

B e Cooks  Company,  held  at  Guildhall. 

B e Coopers  Hall,  Basinghall  Street. 

C e Cotdwaiiieis  Hall,  DistaO  Lane. 

£ e f Curriets  Hall,  London  Wall. 

C eCnilers  Hall,  Cloak  Lane. 

B f Oistillers  Company,  held  at  Drapers  Halt. 

£ f Drapers  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street, 

C e Dyers  Hall,  Dowgaie  Hill. 

B e Embroiderers  Hall,  Gutter  Lane. 

B f Fantnakers  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
llishopigate  Street. 

C f F.riiers  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  Comhiil. 
C f Fellowship  Porters  Company,  St.  Mary's  Hill. 

C f FeltmakeiS  Company,  held  at  Pewterers  Hail. 

Ce  F'shnKingers  Hall, Thames  Street. 

C f Fletchers  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  Cotnhill. 
B c Founders  Hall,  Lothbury, 

C e Frame-woik-knitti  s Comp,  held  at  the  King's  Head,  Poultry. 
C fFruitercis  Company,  he. d at  the  George  an«  V uliure,  Cornhiil. 
B e Gaidencrs  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Gui.dhali. 

Be  Girdlers  Hall,  Basinghall  Street. 

B c Glass-sellers  Company,  Antwerp  Tavern. 

B eGlaziers  Company,  held  at  the  New  London  Tavr rn. 

C f Glovers  Company,  held  at  the  George  and  Vulti  re,  Cort.hill. 

B c Gold  and  Silver  Wire  Drawers  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at 
the  New  London  Tavern. 

B r Goldsmiths  Hall,  Foster  Lane. 

C eGroerrs  Hall,  in  the  Poultry,  rebuilt  iSoi. 

B e Gunsmiths  Company,  held  at  Guildhall. 

B e Haberdashers  Hall,  Maiden  Lane. 

C c Haiband-makers  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Cutlets  Hall. 

C e Innholders  Hall,  Elbow  Lane. 

Ce  Joiners  Hall,  Friar  Lane,  Thames  Street. 

C rironmoiigers  Hall,  Fenchnrch  Street. 

B f Lcathersellcrs  Hall,  Little  St.  Helens. 

I.oi.gbowsliing-makers Company,  no  Livery, 
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Bf  Loriner»Coiiipanv,  lield  at  the  Nag’s  Head,  Leadenhall  Street. 

B c Masons  Hall,  Mason's  Aliev,  Basinghall  Street, 

B c Mercers  Hall,  Cheapsidc. 

B f Merchant  1 aylors  Hall,  Tlireadneedle  Street. 

Mitsicians  Company.  A'o  Hall. 

C e Nei  dli-inakcrs  Company,  held  at  Cutlers  Hall. 

C e I’amtcrs-Staincrs  Hall,  Little  Trinity  Lane. 

B c Parish  Clerks  Hall,  Silver  Street,  Wood  Street 
B c l’.atien-malcers  Company,  held  at  Guildhall. 

Ec  Paviovirs  Company,  held  at  Guildhall. 

C f Pt  wtcrcis  Hall,  Lyme  Street,  Fcnchurcli  Street. 

B e Plasterers  Hall,  Addle  Siiect,  Wood  Street. 

Ce  Plumbers  Hall,  Chequer  Yartt,  Dowgate  Hill. 

B c Poulterers  Company,  no  Mall,  held  at  Guildhall. 

B e Sadlers  Cotnpany,  Cheapsidc. 

Ce  f Salters  Halt. St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 

.Scriveners  Company. 

Be  Shipwrights  Company,  Irsh  Chamber,  Guildhall. 

Ce  Skinners  Company,  Dowgate  Hill. 

Spectacle  makers  Company,  no  ],.very. 

B c Starch*m:ikers,  incorporated  with  the  Grocers  Company. 

Be  Stationers  Hall,  Ludgate  Streit,  completely  repaired  in  iSoz. 

C c Tallow-Chandlers  Hall,  D.iwgate  H II. 

Eel  in-plate  workets  Con.p..nv,  held  at  Guildhall. 

Tobacco  pipe-make  s Company,  held  at  Cnriicrs  Hall. 

T urners  Company. 

B e T vlers  & Briekmakers  Comp.any , NewLondonT.as  ern, Cheapside, 
C e Vintners  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Stieet. 

Ce  Upholders  Company,  Crane  Couit,  Old  Firh  Street  Hill. 

C f Watermans  H ill,  St.  Mary’s  Hill,  Lower  Thames  Street. 

B e Wax-Chandlers  Hall,  Maiden  Lane,  VVood  Street. 

Be  Weavers  Hall,  Basinghall  Street. 

B c Wheelwrights  Company,  no  Livery,  held  at  Guildhall. 


PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Besicies  the  halhs  aiiatheci  lo  many  of  the  great  ho- 
tels and  fodee-houses,  there  are  public  haihs 


At  Peerless  Pool,  City-road 
In  Cold  Bath. fields 
l.ong  Acre 
In  Old  Gravel-lane 
Bagiiio-coort,  Ncwgate-strect 
Astley’s  lloating-bath  at  West- 
minster-bridge 
In  CliaprI-court,  Vere  street 
In  F.erklcv-sqnaie 
In  Park-street 


III  Wcll’s-streei,  Ciipplcgatc 
In  St.  Mary  Axe 
Harlcy-strect,  Civendish-tquare 
Strand-lane 
Chari  ng-cr-ss 

Brook-street,  Fitxroy-sqiwe 
Bull-place,  New  Road,  Fitzioy- 
square 

And  a sea-water  bath,  George- 
street,  Adciphi,  in  the  Strand. 


In  St.  james’s-street 
Other  sea-water  baths,  to  be  saippliedby  pipes  from  R.  ighthelrastonc, 
are  intended  to  be  erected  on  a most  extensive  scale  at  Lambeth. 

The  terms  of  bathing  are  from  ts.  to  2s.  for  a single  time  in  fresh  wa- 
ter ; from  3s.  to  4s.  in  sea  water;  and  in  warm  sea  water,  7s.  6d.  A 
warm  bath  4s  per  time,  arid  a vapour  bath,  55.  but  are  lower,  if  person-. 
subseriDc  by  the  year  or  quarter. 
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300  DISTANCES  of  Principal  Places  from  each  other,  in  MILES  and  FURLONGS  for 
ascertaining  HACKNEY  COACH  FARES,  and  other  Purposes. 


Look  for  the  First  Place  in  Al- 
phabetical Order  at  Top,  and 
for  the  last  Place  at  the  Side. 
The  intersection  contains  the 
Distance  in  Miles  and^Furlongs. 

N.  B.  A Fnriong  is  the  eighth 
Part  of  a Mile. 


Admiralty 


t:  2 


O Q 


(A 


5 j ^ 


n> 


Ps 


Bank 


Berkeley  Square 


|1  J,I2  t>| 


Clerkenwell  Green  \2  1)1  2\2  5j 


TV"  I 


Drury-iane  Theatre  1*1  7|1  6|1  4|1  4| 


Foundling  Hospital 

|1  5)2  0)2  1)1  2|l  1|  1 ) 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

Guildhall 

)2  1)0  3)2  5)0  7)2  0)1  6)  ) ) 

1 

1 II 

Hyde  Park  Corner 

)1  4)3  2)0  5)3  1)1  6)2  4)3  2|  j ) 

1 1 

II  III 

Islington  Church 

|3  2)2  4)3  2)1  2)2  4)2  0)2  1)4  2)  ) 

III] 

1 i 1 

1 1 

India  House 

\2  3j0  2|3  1)1  4)2  1)2  2)0  5)3  4)2  5| 

1 1 1 

1 i 1 

1 1 

Lincoln’s  inn,  N.  S. 

)1  l|l  2)2  1)1  2)0  4)0  6)1  2)2  3)2  4)1  5 

1111 

i 1 1 

1 1 i 

Mile-end  Turnpike 

]3  5)1  3)4  2)2  6)3  1)3  3)1  6)4  6)3  7|l  1 

» ^1  III  III 

Newgate 

|1  4)0  5)2  f|0  6)1  1 1 1)0  4|2  6)  1 5)0  7 

0 6)2  1| 

1 1 i i 

1 1 

1 

Obelisk,  Fleet-street 

jl  2)0  7)3  1|1  0)0  7 1 1)0  6)2  4]l  7)1  1 

0 4|2  3|0  21  1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

Ficcadilly,  Haymarket 

)0  4)2  3)0  5)2  0)0  7)1  4)2  2)1  0)3  4)2  5)1  2)3  5)1  6)l  4)  | | | 

1 1 1 

1 

Pantheon,  Oxlord-street 

|1  0)2  3)0  5)1  7)1  0)1  4)2  1)1  2)2  6)2  5 

113)36)16)14)041  ] ] 

1 1 

1 

Ratclirt  Gross 

|4  2)2  1)5  0)3  4)4  0)4  1)8  4)5  3)4  5)2  0)3  4)1  2 2 6)3  0)4  4|4  5| 

1 I 

St.  Paul’s,  West  Lnd 

|l  5|0  5)2  1)0  7)1  1)1  4)0  4)2  5)2  0)0  7|l  0)2  0 0 2)0  3]l  5)2  0)2  6 

1 1 1 

Shoreditch  Church 

)3  2)1  2)4  0)2  4)3  0)3  2|1  5)4  4)1  7)1  2)2  3)1  4J1  7)2  0)3  5)3  5)2  & 

1 7|  1 1 j 

I emple  Bar 

|l  0)1  2)1  6)1  4)0  4)1  0)1  1)2  1)2  6)1  3 

)0  2)2  4)0  4)0  3)1  1)1  4 3 2 

0 4)2  3|  ( 1 

1 ower 

)2  7)0  7);J  4)2  0)2  2)3  0)0  7)3  7)3  l|0  5)2  0)1  3|l  2)1  4l3  0|3  111  2 

1 3|1  4|l  7i  i 

i yburn  lurnpike 

)1  0|3  1)0  6|2  6)1  7)2  3)3  0|,1  1)3  5l3  4:2  3)4  6)2  5|2  411  4ll  0!.5  41.3  0l4  5l2  4U  li 

Union-street,  Borough 

)li  0)0  7|3  512  1|3  5)2  7 1 2)3  6)3  3)1  0i2  1)2  1)1  4 1 3 

)2  7)2  i|2  3) 

1 3 1 7)1  5 1 

n 

niJ 

Tyburn  Turnpike 
Union- street.  Borough 
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GENERAL  RULES 

FOR 

The  Regulation  of  Hackney  Coaches,  Fares,  &c. 


Distance. 

Not  exceeding  One  Mile 

One  Mile  and  a Half 
Two  Miles 

Two  Miles  and  a Half 
Three  Miles 
Thiee  Miles  and  a Half 
Four  Miles 

Four  Milts  and  a Half 
Five  Miles 

Five  Miles  and  a Half 
Six  Miles 

Six  Miles  and  a Half 

Seven  Miles 

Seven  Miles  and  a Half 

Eight  Miles 

Eight  Miles  and  a Half 

Nine  Miles 

Nine  Miles  and  a Half 
Ten  Miles 

Ten  M Its  and  a Half 
Eleven  Miles 
Eleven  Miles  and  a Half 
Twelve  Miles 

And  so  on,  al  the  Rate  of  6d.  for  every  Halt 
an  additional  Od.fcr  every  two  Miles  com 

Time. 

Not  exceeding  Thirty  Minutes 

Forty-hve  Minutes 
One  Hour 

One  Hour  and  20  Minutes 
V One  Hour  and  40  Minutes 

Two  Hours 


/■»  s.  d. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

(i 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 


1 
1 

2 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 6 0 
0 6 6 

7 

8 
8 
9 

0 9 
0 10 
0 n 

0 II 
0 12  0 
0 IJ  0 
0 13  6 
0 14  0 
0 15  0 

Mile,  and 
plcied. 


0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

I) 


**23  HACKNEY  COACH  REGULATIONS. 

Not  exceecUngTwo  Hours  and  20  Minutes  /.O 

Two  Hours  and  40  Minutes  0 
Three  Hours  . q 

Three  Hours  and  20  Minutes  0 
Three  Hours  and  40  Minutes  0 
Four  Hours  . 0 i,  u 

the  Rate  of  Sixpence  for  every  Fifteen 
Minutes  further  Time. 


And  so  on,  at 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
1 1 


jlhlracl  of  an  Act  for  rcpralmf-  the  Rates  /mil  Tar/’s  taken  bu 
licensed  llackney-toachmen,  and  for  establisldni'  others  in  heu 
thereof;  and  for  amending  several  Laws  relating  to  Ilackneu- 
( onches.—,lune  >2.'j,  1H08.  “ 

“"T"  '■'P'  =>''<1  "'OSC  l■<■rorr-m:^.tioned  arc  suSsti- 

As  the  period  of'Sun-srt  lias  beep  found  constaiulv  liable  to  disoute 

Acts'  '!halrhr 'aft"''!?  h‘^'  "’i'  '"<^«f'oned  in  fo'rmci' 

Acts,  shall  be  after  bi^hi  in  the  Evening  beoveen  l.ady-dav  and  Mi- 

l adv  Tv  ,'t'e  Evening  between  Micbaebnns  and 

ikrr^'^  ’ w'  Carnage,  after  such  Hours,  sb  ul  be  taken  to 

the  Carriage-Way  I aveinent,  oi  next  Standing  beyond  which  the  Coach 

Party'  option  of  the 

•t  he  following  additional  Fares  are  to  be  taken  for  Coaches  hired  to 
go  into  the  country,  and  there  discharged  ; having  to  return  empty  to 
the  Pavemetu,  or  next  Stand  where  hired  from,  as  follows :-b^r  ,o 
Shillings  ; It  Miles,  Four  .Wllin^s  no/i  Sixpence.;  6 Miles 
Three  ShiUnns  ; and  4 Miles.  Txm  Shillings.  If  under  4 Miles,  nothing' 
Co  prevent  disputes  which  frequently  arise  when  Hackney  Ccachmeu 
reluse  to  carry  more  than  four  persons,  it  is  enacted,  I'hat  everv  Hack- 
ney-Coachman shall  be  obliged  to  carrv  four  adult  persons  inside  his 
Coach,  and  a servant  without,  if  required,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Coachmen  shall  not  be  compellable  to  carry  above  that  number  • but 
•fthey  agree  to  take  more,  then  One  Shilling  in  addition  to  the  Vare 
must  be  paid  for  each  extra  Person  ; and  if  the  Coach  is  hired  for  the 
Country,  and  to  return,  One  Shilling  for  su.h  extra  Person  going,  and 
One  .Shilling  for  his  rcturninjj.  ° ® 

Visitors  of  Vauxhall,  and  other  places  of  public  rcsotr,  orderin'- 
Coaches  to  wait,  must  pay  a reasonable  bum  in  hand,  to  be  accounted 
for  when  ihc  Coach  is  discha'’ged. 

Coachmen  summoned  for  refusing  to  go  with  Fares  who  can  prove 
they  h.ave  been  twelve  Hours  at  work,  or  wer.  pt  the  time  actually 
hired  ; and  it  appearing  that  they  did  not  use  any  uncivil  language  or 
misconduct  themselves;  arc  not  to  be  punished  for  such  refusal  ■ but 
on  the  contrary,  to  receive  from  the  pariv  complaining  a compen’satioil 
for  loss  of  time,  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings,  nor  less  th.i,i  Three  ShU- 
Isngs. 

Coachmen  exacting  more  than  the  New  Fares,  are  to  forfeit  as  under 
former  Acts;  viz.  for  refusing  to  goat  the  above  Fares,  or  takin* 
ajore,  not  exceeding  jl.  nor  less  than  10s. 


ONE  SHILIING  FARES. 

TThe  Commissioners  List  for  regulating  the  Price  and 
Measurement oj  OneShilling,  Eighteevpeuriy,a)idlu'o 
Shilling  Fares  f according  to  the  late  Act  of  Parliament. 

ONE  SHILLING  FARES. 

The  Distance  not  exceeding  One  Mile. 

Palace-yard,  H'estminster. 

FfW«co»ch  to  theendof  Ciihari«e-»iicet, Strand  . 

LDuiu,  Co  I>crby-coart,  Piccadilly 

IVhitehall. 

TThe  centre  of  the  None  Guaids,  to  Palsgrave-head-conrt, 

Strand  • . • • 

IlKtcOy  to  Eerkclcj-streetyPicradilly 

Charirig-cross. 

TThe  Gblden-croti,  to  Whiic-horie-uteet,  Piccadilly 
IlStto,  to  Sd^lni’s-inn,  Fleet-street 

Strand. 

I Catliarior-stieet,  to  Watliog-ttreet,  Sc.  Paul’s 

Temple- bar. 

* To  the  second  Scotland-yardy  Whitehall  . • > 

! Ditto,  to  Merccr's-clispel,  Cheapside 

Bridge-street,  Fleet-street. 

' The  first  coach  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cornhill  . 

1 Ditto,  to  Newcastle-ojutt,  Strand  . . . 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

* The  6r$t  coach  to  Beanfort<‘buildinn|  Strand  • • 

The  first  coach  BiUiter-lane,  I^aoenhaUHtrcet 

Cheapside. 

I Gotter-lane,  to  Feithersione-buildingt,  Holborn  , 

Ditto,  to  whitechapcl-bars  .... 

Cornhill. 

The  centte  of  the  Royal-exchange  to  Great-gatdeii-sttle 
Whitechapel  •••••• 

T)itto,  to  Waicr*Une,  Flcei-sirect  , % 

Picto>  to  Hatton*garden,  Holborn  t • 

B'hitechapel. 

Tirst  coach  next  the  Three  Nuns,  to  Cheapside-condnit 
Ditto,  to  the  Old-Change,  Cheapside 

King’s-road,  Gray' s~inn- Lane. 

First  coach  to  Cbeapside-cooduit 
Dkeo,  to  Kaihbone-placc,  Oxfoid-road 

Holborn. 

The  end  of  Hauon*garden,  to  the  Royal-cxchai.ge  • 

Ditto  to  Denmurh'Streett  5t.  Giles's 
The  end  of  Southin>pion*buildings,  to  Bedford-street 
DittO|  to  Ktng'Street,  Cheapside  . . • . 

The  end  of  Red*lion>streat,  to  Buckingham>street|  Strand 
The  Vint  Tavern,  to  Ivy^Unei  Ncwgaic-itrect  • 


M.F.  F. 

o 

7 

o 

7 Id 

o 

7 Id 

o 

7 Id 

o 

7 »7 

o 

7 

o 

7 3J 

o 

7 20 

o 

7 3» 

o 

7 ?4 

o 

7 Id 

o 

7 

0 

7 to 

o 

7 Id 

0 

7 30 

u 

o 

7 17 

o 

7 Ji 

0 

7 33 

o 

7 i» 

o 

7 11 

o 

7 17 

o 

7 11 

o 

7 31 

o 

7 17 

o 

7 31 

o 

7 3.1 

o 

7 30 

o 

7 17 

eighteen-penny  pares. 

Ti,  j ^ Oxford- street. 

I °f_^=',"’bone-place,  to  Orchard-street 

j end  ofst  James’s-street,  ,o  Cecil-strcct,  Strand  ’ . 

-ih  , Tower. 

1 he  first  coach  to  Paul’s-chain,  St.  Paul’s  church  ' 

n,.,,,  -street f Cneup\ide. 

sr cS.;; 

Clerkeuwell. 

pposiic  the  Close,  to  Bread-street,  Cheapside 

n—  • . Jtiickinpham  pate. 

ppositc  the  gate,  to  the  Treasury,  Whitehall 

eighteen-penw  fares. 

1 he  Distance  not  exeeding  One  Mile  and  a Half. 

First  eo,  1 e ( d'eslminster. 

Pirst  coa.  h.  to  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street 

I>illo,  to  White-horse-street,  Piccadilly 
r, , tk  hUetialt. 

^t’ciriiijr. cross. 

Cofn°er  «^°»venor-place,  Hyde-parl 

Ditto,  to  VVatiir.g-streei,  St.'pauPs  Church-yard  ' . ‘ 

f.  . . Strand. 

»-atharinc-street,  to  Bank-street,  Cornhill  . . ' 

T , . . Temple -bar. 

To  Kill.f  Westminster 

io  njlhttr-lanc,  Lcadcnhall-sirecrt 

T^  r c ^kridge-s/reet,  Fleet -street. 

Dr'in^'to  Whitechapel 

Ditto,  to  Dovvning-ttreet,  Parliament-street  . • 

T.  fi  , F uni’s  Church- t/ard. 

Cheapside. 

Cutter-lane,  to  Dyot-street,  St.  Giles’s 

iJmo,  to  VVtmech.apel  Workhouse  . ' . ' 

Cornhill. 

The  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  Dog-row,  Milc-end  i 


M.  F, 

O 7 
O 7 
O 7 
O 7 28 


o 7 2S 

O 7 32 
O 7 28 


O 7 32 


7 3* 

O 7 27 


o 7 29 


7 >7 


3 tS 
3 Zt 


3 2» 
3 34 


3 19 
3 2* 


3 30 


3 19 
3 34 


3 27 
3 26 


3 31 
3 3X 


3 29 
3 27 


3 21 


iSsar* 


TWO  SHILLING  FARES. 


M. 


'The  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  Somerset-place,  Strand 
mUto,  to  the  Ball  and  Gate,  Holborn  . • • 

irhitechapel. 

rFirst  coach  next  the  Three  Ntmi,  to  Ely-place,  Holborn 

LDitto.toSali-bury-coiirt,  Fleet-itKet  . • • • 

King  s-road.  Gray  s-irin-lane. 

eFirst  coach  to  St.  Michael  Valley,  CornluII 

IDitto.  to  llolles-street,  Oxford-itrret  .... 

Holborn. 

'The  end  of  Hatton-garden,  to  Hound-ditch,  Whitechapel 
I'oitto.  to  the  Nags-head,  near  Market-atreet,  Oxtord  .tree, 

IT  he  end  of  Souihampion-buildings,  to  the  Treasury,  W hitehall 

I niftn  fo  Si  •* 

The  end  of  Red-lion-atreet,  to  Downing-street,  Westminater  ^ 
- The  Vine  Tavei  n,  to  Bank -street,  Cornhill 
Ox/ord-road. 

■ The  end  of  Rathbone-place.  to  St.  George’.  Bnrying-ground  . 

Ditto,  to  Giltspnr-street,Oia-BaiIey  . „ " , 

The  end  of  Bond-street,  to  ’.rownlot«-_street, 

Theend  of  Park-street  to  opposite  the  Coal  yard,  High-Holbot 

Piccadilly. 

The  Golden  Lion,  to  Adam-street,  Strand  . . J 

Ditto,  to  the  centre  of  Whitehall  Cha|«:  . • • 

The  end  of  St.  James’s-street,  to  Temple- lane,  rleet-sttect 

Tower. 

Yhe  6rst  coach,  to  Fetter-lane,  Fleet-street  . • ' 

Kiiigf-slrcel,  -Clteap.udc. 

Cateaton-stteet,  to  Burlcigh-street,  Strand  . • j 

Ditto,  to  Ne»ton-*trcet,  Holborn  . . 

Clerkeuiix'U. 

Opposite  the  Close,  to  opposite  Leadenball-markct  - 1 

Huckiugham  -g  ate 

Opposite  the  Gate,  to  Bedford-stieet,  Sttand 


TWO  SHILLING  F.ARES. 

The  Distance  not  exceeding  1 wo  Miles. 

Palace-yard,  H'estminster . 

First  coachtotheend  of  Watling-street, SiM’aul’s Church-yard  I 

Ditto,  to  opposite  the  Hotse-gujids  at  K-nightsbridge.  . * 

H'hitehall. 

Centre  of  the  Horse  Gu.irds,  to  Mercer’s  Chapel,  Cheapside  i 

Ditto,  to  Beat -court,  Knighishridge 

Charing-  cross. 

The  Golden-crou,  to  Smith’s  Manufactoiy,  Knightsbridge 
Ditto,  to  Bank-street,  Cornhill  . • 

Strand. 

Catharine-sticct,  to  Foot  Jewry,  AWgaie 


431 

F.  P. 
3 26 
3 26 


3 31 
3 32 


3 29 
3 -2» 

3 28 
3 a» 
3 28 
3 27 
3 27 
3 31 

3 9 
3 22 
3 26 
3 30 


3 20 
3 20 
3 28 


3 21 


3 2-- 
3 30 


3 31 


3 25 


7 32 
7 25 


7 28 
7 2® 


7 4 

7 27 


7 30 


M.  F.  r 


4.3  2 


TWO  SHILLING  FAKES. 


Temple  Bar. 

lo  Grosvenor;house,Millbanlc-row,  Westminster  . , 

I o the  Red  Lion  and  Spread  Eagle,  VVliitechape  . j 

Ti  Bridge-Street,  Fleet -street. 

The  first  coach  to  New-road,  VVhiiechapel-road  . j 

U.  I to,  :o  the  turning  to  Qiieen’s-sqn.irc,  Westminster  ) 

Paul's  Church-yard. 

Inc  nr>t  coach  lo  St.  James’s  Palace  Gate  . i 

witto,  to  the  sign  of  the  Loridon  Kcspital  , j 

, Cheapside. 

Gutter-lane  to  the  end  of  Polandureet,  Oxford-street  i 

Onto,  to  the  end  of  Mutton-lane,  Mile-end-rpad  . j 

Curuhill. 

Tli^e  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Mile-rnd-road  j 

Hitto,  to  the  end  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Strand  i 

Ohio,  lo  ihecnd  of  Ucnmark-sticcr,  St.  Giles’s  , * t 

IVhitechapel. 

First  coach  next  the  Three  Nuns,  to  the  Bull  and  Gate,  Holboin  i 
First  coach  next  the  I hree  Nuns,  to  Somerset-house  i 

h-ing' s-road.  Gray' s- inn-lane. 

First  coach,  to  the  Biue  Bear,  VVhitcchapcI  . , r 

Onto,  to  I'ai  k-street,  Oxiord-road  • . i 

Jlolhorn.. 

7 he  end  of  Hatton  Ga.den,  to  the  end  of  Garden-street,  Whiie- 
chapd-road  . . _ _ ’ ^ 

Oitto,  to  the  end  of  Dnke  sireet,  Oxford-road  . ’ j 

7 he  end  of  Southampton-buildings,  to  the  end  of  Dartmou’th- 
street,  lothill-strect,  Westminster  . . j 

Ditto,  to  the  Red  Lion  and  Spread  Eagle,  Whitechapel  ” i 
7 he  end  of  Red-lion-sti  eet,  to  the  King’s  Head,  Lambeth  Marsh  i 
I he  Vine  Tavern,  to  the  end  of  Poor  Jewry,  Aldgate  i 

Oxjord-road. 

The  end  of  Rathbone-place,  to  the  end  of  Bigg’s-lane,  in  the 
road  to  Bayswatcr  • . . . I 

Ditto,  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Poultry"  " ' j 

The  end  of  Bond  street,  to  the  end  of  Cow-lane,  Snow-hill  i 

7 he  end  of  P,irk-stiect,  to  Gray’s-inn-gate,  Hdlborn  i 

Piccadilly. 

The  Golden  Lion,  to  Palsgrave- head  court,  Temple  Bar  i 
Ditto,  to  the  end  of  Wood-street,  Millbaiik-streer,  Westminster  t 
Lnd  of  St.  james’s-street,  to  first  coach  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  i 
Tower. 

To  the  centre  of  Exeter  Change,  Strand  . . j 

King. street,  Cheapside. 

Cateaton-street,  to  the  end  of  Suliolli-strect,  Cockspnr  street  i 
Ditto,  to  the  Boar  and  Castle,  Oxford-road  , l 

Clei  kenwell. 

Opposite  the  Close  to  the  Talbot-inn,  Whitechapel  I 


6 It  '■ 

7 i<  i 


7 

7 li 
6 

7 34 


7 34 
7 


7 3« 
7 zi 
7 21 


7 33 
7 33 


7 Z» 
7 27 


7 2S 
7 34 

7 28 
7 2* 
7 33 
7 30 


7 19 
7 31 
7 26 
7 


7 28 
7 33 
7 Z8 


7 31 


7 2S 
7 IS 


7 29 
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FAKES  TO  THE  THEATRES,  S(c. 

Buckingham  gate. 

?iPpo<ite  the  gate,  to  the  end  of  Essex-strcet,  Strand  t 7 20 

• B.  The  coachman  has  liis  option  to  be  paid  either  by  time  or  by  mca- 
sQrement. 

■ ARES  to  the  Opera  House,  Druri/- lane  Theatre, 
Covent- garden  Theatre,  and  Ranelagh. 


From 

dderigite-itrect 
:>!ihopsgate-sircet  within 
shopsgate-slrcei  without 
sacliman-strcet,  over  Londou- 
bbridg(v,  . . . 

titto,  over  Blackfriars 
Mtto,  over  Westminster 
uoomsbury-square  • 
'.'uckingham-gaie 
;iaring-cross 

‘neap, ide,  Foster- lane  end 
-seapside,  end  King-sitcet 
f.elsea  College 
tornhill,  Frremaii’s-court 
'nchiirch-streei 
■leet-sireei  Obelisk  , 
raccchurch-street 
lackney  Church 
-olbori , end  Leaiher-laoe 
vde-park-coi  ocr 
:ingioii  • . . 

nightsbridge 

.ary-la-bonne  . , 

ile-end  Turnpike  . , 

■inories  . 

oorfields  . 

".tord-street,  i'aniheon 
rtford-streei,end  of  Orchard-street 
lace-yard,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  . . 

itclilTe-cross  . . . 

Ann’s  Church,  Soho 
.)  James’s  Hiace-gate 
Paul’s  Chnrch-yard  . 
oreditch  Church 
lithlield 
:mpl«  Bar 

ttenham  coutt-road,  end  of 
iioodge-stteet 
'wer-gaie 

■lion  steer,  end  of  Borough 
‘'itcchapel  Bar  . . 


Opera 

Drury^a. 

Cov.  C*7T 

Uoioe 

7 heatn 

i. 

t,  d. 

s.  d. 

2 6 

z 0 

z 0 

Z 6 

2 0 

2 0 

3 0 

Z 6 

2 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 6 

3 6 

Z 6 

Z 6 

Z 6 

Z 6 

Z 6 

1 6 

1 0 

I 0 

I 6 

z 0 

2 0 

I 0 

X 0 

X 0 

z 0 

X 6 

I 6 

z 0 

X 6 

2 0 

3 0 

3 6 

3 0 

2 6 

z 0 

2 0 

Z 6 

z 0 

Z 6 

X 6 

X 0 

I 0 

2 6 

z 0 

2 0 

5 6 

S 0 

f 0 

1 6 

X 0 

X 0 

I 6 

z 0 

z 0 

3 0 

2 6 

Z 6 

z 0 

Z 6 

2 6 

Z 0 

2 6 

2 0 

3 6 

3 0 

3 6 

3 0 

Z 6 

z 6 

Z 6 

z 0 

z 0 

1 0 

X 6 

X 6 

1 6 

Z 0 

2 0 

X 0 

X 6 

X 0 

5 0 

3 t 

4 0 

1 0 

X 0 

X 0 

X 0 

I 0 

I 0 

2 0 

X 0 

I 0 

3 6 

3 0 

3 0 

z 0 

X 6 

X 6 

X 0 

1 0 

X 0 

I 6 

X 0 

1 0 

3 0 

Z 6 

2 6 

Z 6 

Z 6 

z 6 

3 0 

Z 6 

z 6* 

KCHt- 
lagh. 
t.  J. 

3 

4 6 

i o 

i o 

5 o 
3 6 
3 6 
I o 
a 6 

3 « 

4 «• 

4 0 

5 6 

3 6 

4 6 
7 O 

3 6 

1 6 

5 O 
1 6 

4 O 

6 6 

5 6 
fi  o 
3 ® 

2 6 


1 O 
7 O 
a 6 

3 o 

4 « 

5 8 
3 6 
3 6 

3 6 
S u 
3 6 
S 8 


P P 


1 
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FARES  TO  VAUXHALL,  Sic. 


FARES  to  I'anxliall,  Sadler's  IFells,  Ast ley's,  and 
the  Circus. 


From 

Aldcrsgaie-xtrfci  . , 

Arundd-strect,  SttanU 
ijedford-street,  Govern  Garden 
HUhopsgaiC’Srreet  wuhin 
BUckman-street  stand 
Biov^msbury-squarc  . . 

Bond'Stiecr,  Piccadilly 
Backin^ham-gatc 
Charlcs-strecf,  Covent  Gurdeii 
Chrapside,  end  of  Fosier  lane 
Chelsea  College 
Coriihill,  FrcemanVcoufl 
Fleet  street  Ohdisk 
Gracccliurch-Mreci  , . 

Haymarkcr,  Piccadilly  end 
Holborn,  end  of  King-stiecl 
Hydc-paik-corncr 
Islington 
Lciccster-sqiiarc 
Milc-cnd  'I  urnpike  . • 

Minorics 

Mooificlds  . • • 

Newgale 

Oxford-street,  end  of Clurlcs-strcct 
Oxford-wreet,  Panihron 
Oxford-street.  Bond-street 
Ditto,  Oichard-strcct 
paUco-yard,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Church 
Ratclifi-cross 
St.  Ann’s  Church,  Soho 
St.  James’s  Palace 
^ St.  Paul’s  CImich-yard 
Shoreditch  ChmeU 
SinithGeld 

Strand,  Cathei  ine-strect 
Temple  Bar 

Tonenham  court-road,  Goodge- 
strect 

Tower-gate 
Union-street,  Borough 
Whitechapel  Bars  • • 


VdU.xhalL 
s.  d, 

3 6 

3 
3 


Sad.lVelL 
s.  d. 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 

3 

4 

3 

5 
5 
2 

4 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

3 

5 
3 
3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 


o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

O 

O 

o 

o 

6. 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6. 

6 

O 

O 

6 

O 

o 

6 

6 

6 

O 

6 


4 6 
4 ^ 
2 O 
4 


1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 


Aitley^s 
s.  d 


2 6 
2 *6 
2 6 
Z 6 


the  US* 
s.  d. 
2 O 
2 
2 


2 O 
2 6 

1 6 

2 6 


3 O 

2 O 
X O 
2 O 
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KEC.ULATED  FARES  OF  WATERMEN. 


FROM  LONDON-BKIDGE,  WESTWARD, 

The  following  Distances  are  chargeable : for 


Oars  (id.- 

From  London  Rridge  • to 

Allhallowt  Stain  « to 
T hrcc  Crinci  - to 

Fio!*s  WSarf  • to 
Blackfiiar*s  Bridge, fitlier 
s de  • * to 

1 empie  - • to 

Srrand-lane  - to 
Westtninitcr  Bridge, either 
side  • - to 

Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse 
ftlTJ  . to 


-Sculler  2d. 

i'anl’t  Wharf,  or  Mason's  Stain. 
Biackfriars  Bridge,  either  side. 
Temple,  ur  Old  Largc*huuse. 
Arundel  Stairs. 

Somerset  house,  or  Coper's  bridge. 
Whitehall,  or  King's  Arms  Stalls. 
Westminster  Bridge. 

Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Ferr>‘. 

V'aoahall,  or  Feather's  Stairs. 


Oars  %d. — Sculler  Ad. 


Frciin  London  Bridge  - lo 

7 hree  Cranes  - to 
fijieenhiihe  - to 

J‘au!’s  Wharf  - to 

Blackfrur’s  Bridge  to 
Icniple  - - to 

Huiigerford  • to 

Lambeth  Stairs  - to 


I'eniple,  or  Old  Barge  hoose, 
Strand-lane,  or  Sony  Stairs. 
Sumersct-staits,  or  Coper’s  Bridge. 
Adelphi. 

Whiiehall,  or  King’s  Arms  Stairs. 
Weiimin'ter  Bridge. 

L<mbeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Ferrjr. 
Nine  bims. 


Oars 

Fiem  London  Bridge 

Biackfriars  Bridge 
Stiand'lane 
Ihingrrford 
Nine  Elms 


1j. — Sculler  6d. 

to  Wesim  nster  Bridge,  or  Wooden 
Bridge. 

to  Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Ferrjr. 
to  Vsnxhall,  or  Feather's  btairs. 
to  Nine  Elms, 
to  Chelsea  Bridge. 


Oars  Ij.  6d. — Sculler  9d. 

l rom  l.cndun  Bridge  - to  Lambeth  Stairs,  or  Horse  Fenr. 
Allhallows  - to  Vauxhall, or  Feathers  Stalls 
Paul’s  Wharf  - to  Nine  Elms. 

Westminster  Bridge  to  Chelsea  Bridge 


Oars  2f. — Sculler  1j. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Nine  Elms. 

1 empie  . to  Chelsea  Jirii'ge. 

r F 2 


KATES  OV  WATERMEN 


ij(j 


Oars  2s.  Gd. — Sculler  Ir.  3d. 

rrom  London  Bridge  - to  Chcliea  Bridge. 

fVith  Company . 


Ftorn  Lon. ion  Bridge^  on  either  Side 

Oars. 

JSach  Person, 

aixn>e» 

d. 

s. 

do 

To  Cliclsca  Bridge 

1 

o 

o 

4 

To  Wandsworth 

3 

o 

o 

6 

'I'o  Putney,  Fulham,  or  Barn  Elms 

4 

o 

o 

8 

'J  o Hamnit  rsinith,  or  Chiswiu  k 

5 

o 

0 

9 

'J  o Barnrs  or  Mortlakc 

6 

0 

1 

O 

'Fo  Brentford  - - . . 

7 

o 

To  I’wickenham,  or  Tide-end  Town 

. 7 

o 

To  Richmond  - 

- 8 

0 

I 

3 

To  J wickenham,  or  Tidc-t  nd  Town 

9 

o 

To  Kingston  - • . 

10 

o 

To  Hampton  Coiui,  or  Hampton  Town 

12 

o 

To  tJunbut  V,  or  Walton  upon  Thames 

13 

o 

1 

6 

To  Shepp(‘i«ton,  Weybringc,  Chensey, 

Layiham  - 

IS 

0 

2 

o 

To  Staines 

l8 

o 

2 

6 

T o l.)a(chet,  or  Windsor 

21 

0 

3 

o 

THOM  LONDON  BRIDGE,  EASTWARD. 


Oars  Gd- 


From  London  iiridge  > lo 

Somers  Quay  Stairs  to 

iron-gate  > to 

Hermitage  Stairs  • to 

Wapping  Old  Stairs  to 

Wapping  New  Stairs  to 

Execution  Dock  - to 

Church  Stairs  - to 
New  Crane  Stairs  - to 

.Shaa\^e!]  Dock  Stairs  to 


-Sr  uller  3d. 

Si.  Catherine’s,  or  George’s  Stairs. 
Union  Stairs,  or  East-lane  Stairs. 
Wapping  New  Stairs,  Rotherhithe 
Sta  rs,  or  King  Stairs 
Church  Stairs,  King  Edward  Stairs, 
or  Hanover  Stairs. 

New  Crane  Stairs,  or  King  James’s 
Stairs. 

Shadwell  Dock  Stairs. 

Bell  Wharf,  or  King  and  Queen 
Stairs 

Gieai  S one  Stairs. 

Katclitfe-cioss,  or  Globe  Stairt- 
Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  Pageants. 


Oars  3d. 


1- tom  London  Bridge  - to 
Somei’s  <iu(y  Stairs  to 

1 ower  Stairs  - to 

Iron-gate  - to 

St.  Catherine’s  - to 

Hermitage  Stairs  - to 

Union  Siairs  - to 

Wap]ilng  Old  Staiis  to 

Wapping  New  Stairs  to 
New  Crane  Stairs  - to 


— Sculler  4r/. 

Union  Stairs,  or  East-lane  Stairs. 

Wapping  Old  Stairs,  or  Fountain 
Stans 

Wapping  New  Stairs,  or  Rotherhithe 
Stairs,  or  King’s  Siairs. 

Execution  Dock,  or  Prince’s  Stairs, 
or  Elephant  Siairs.  , 

Church  Stairs,  King  Edward  Siairs, 
or  Hanover  Stairs. 

New  Crane  Stairs,  or  King  James’s 
Stairs. 

Shadwell  Dock  Stairs. 

Bell  Wharf,  or  King  and  Queen 
Stairs. 

KatcliflV.-cross,  or  Globe  Siairs. 

Dnke  Shore  Stairs,  or  J'age.ints. 
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RATES  OF  WATERMEN 


Fiom  London  Bridge 

Soiiiert  Quay  Slain 
Tower  Srairi 
Iroo-traie 
Bell  Wharf 
Deptford 

Oars 

From  London  Bridge 

Wapping  Old  Main 


Oars  1j. — Sculler  Gd, 


to  Shadweli  Dock  Stain, 
to  Great  Stone  Stairs, 
to  Katditfe-crots,  or  Globe  Slain, 
to  Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  Fageai.tt. 
to  Deptford. 

to  CrecQwich,  or  the  Isle  of  Dugs. 

1j.  Gd. — Sculler  Dd. 

to  Duke  Shore  Stairs,  or  the  Pageami. 
to  Depetota. 

'o  Grreowich. 


Bell  Wha;f 

Oars  2j. — Sculler  1j. 

Fiom  I.ondon  Bridge  - to  Deptford. 

Wapping  Old  Stairs  to  Grrcnwich. 

Oars  2.V.  Qd. — Sculler  Ij.  3</. 

From  London  Bridge  - to  Greenwich,  or  Isle  of  Dogt. 

Wjtk  Comp,7nyy 

from  Ijondon  firi./gf,  on  either  Side,  0*irs* 

Mow  the  saiti  Brittge,  j.  //. 

*I  o Deptford  - - - a o 


To  Greenw ich 
To  Bltckwall 
To  Wooi'Aich 
T o Hrith 
'i  o Purtloei 
'I  o (ircciiJiithe 
To  Grays 
To  Gravesend 


2 

3 

5 

8 

lo 

12 

13 

IS 


£jch  PetioM, 
d. 

4 
6 
8 
9 


Wiicrmcn  plvmg  at  or  between  Windsor  and  Woolwich,  when  they 
do  not  take  their  urcs  directly  up  or  down  lie  rivct«  -sOd  are  detained 
by  their  passengers  stopping  at  ships,  nhads  or  otherwise,  are  to  be 
paid  by  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  the  Waterman,  (that  is  to  say  ] 
if  bv  time,  oars,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  6d.  tor  rverv  half  hour  they 
shaM  te  so  engaged  ; and  a sculler*  at  and  after  the  rate  of  for  every 
half  hour  he  shall  be  so  engaged,  in  lieu  and  instead  of  r he  rates  com* 
puted  hy  distance  he-cin  before  set  forth. 

No  more  than  six  persons  arc  to  be  taken  into  any  wherry  as  one  fare, 
for  any  of  the  above  prises,  nor  more  rlun  eight  persons  into  any  pas* 
sage-boat  between  W udsor  and  WooJwich. 

^ Over  the  water  directly  to  the  opposite  shore,  between  Windsor  and 
Greenwich,  with  a scuUrr,  id.  or  id.  for  each  person,  if  more  than  one. 


RATES  OF  chairmen. 

For  Ihe  firjt  hour  (if  paid  by  the  hour)  - . - ^ i"  *6 

For  every  hour  afterwards  - - . . -oo6 

Fur  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  mile  - - o i o 

From  one  mile,  to  one  mile  anda  half  . - - o i 6 

For  every  half  mile  afterwards  - - - - o o Q 

Chairmen  offending  are  subjcQ  to  like  penalties  with  llackucy 
Coachmen. 

f 


p p 3 
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Charges  for  conveying  Parcels  from  the  Inns. 

FOR  any  d stance  not  exceedinj!  a quarter  of  a mile  3d. — Half  a mile 
4d.— One  mile  6d.— One  mile  and  half  8d.— Two  miles  too.  and  3d.  for 
every  additional  half  mile. 

Any  person  or  porter  demandinj?  more  than  the  above  Rates,  for  any 
paicrl  not  acceding  561b.  weight,  to  forfeit  20s.  or  not  less  than  5s. 

Any  inn,€r  warehouse  keeper, ncRlecting  to  send  a ticket  with  every 
parcel,  containing  the  name  or  description  of  ihe  inn  01  watehonse 
from  whence  the  same  is  sent,  with  the  Christian  and  sui-name  of  the 
porter  who  is  to  de'iver  the  same,  and  the  carriage  and  porterage 
maiked  thereon,  forfeits  40s.  or  not  less  than  5s.  the  porter  not  leaving 
the  ticket  with  the  parcel,  or  altering,  or  wilfully  obliterating  any 
thing  svritten  1 hereon,  foi  feits  40s.  and  if  he  demands  more  ih.in  written 

on  such  ticket,  20s.  . 

Every  parcel  arriving  by  coach,  to  be  delivered  wiihiu  six  hours 
after  such  arrival  (if  not  after  four  in  the  evening,  or  before  seven  in 
the  morning)  then  witlrin  six  hours  after  seven  in  the  morning;  or  by 
waggon,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  arrival,  or  inn  keeper  to 

forfeit  20s.  or  not  les  than  los.  . „ , 

I'aicels  directed  » to  he  left  till  called  for”  to  be  delivered  on  pay- 
ment  of  cirriajfc,  and  id.  warriiouit-rooin  for  ihc  first,  and  id.  for  each 
week  after,  or  forfeit  los.  nor  less  ihan  los. 

tvery  porter  misbehaving,  forfeits  20s.  nor  less  than  los.  , 

N.h.  These  offences  arc  cognizable  before  any  jusucc  of  the  district. 


Glass  Coaches,  Post  Chaises,  One-horse  Chaises,  and 
Saddle-horses. 

In  every  part  of  Loudon,  are  Liverv  Stab l is,  or  per- 
sons ■whose  business  it  is  to  keep  for  hire,  handsome  private 

coaches  and  chariots,  one-horse  chaises,  and  saddle-horses; 

and  at  the  livery  stables,  and  at  many  of  the  principal  inns, 
post-chaises  may  be  hired  by  the  day,  or  by  the  mile. 

A Priv.^te  Coach  or  Chariot  may  be  had  at  about  a 

guinea,  or  iwcniy-fivc  shillings,  per  day,  including  the 

On^e-^hoRSE  Chaise  may  be  had  from  twelve  to 

roth E-HorsE^L  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to 

*'*Po*st-ch'^aises,  or  Hackney-coaches,  may  be  had 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  shillings  per  day. 

Pcrsolis  w ho  keep  their  own  horses  may  hire  an  elegant 
coach  or  diariot  at  Ly  of  the  coadi-makers,  at  about  hvc 
shillings  per  day. 


1 
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CORRECT  LIST 

OF  THl 

; VILLAGES  AND  TpWNS  near  LONDON, 
i 1 U'ith  their  Distances,  and  the  Places  Jroin  itkich 
< Stages  set  out. 

1 N,  B stM.  signifies  Sun/iny  ; m.  Slondsty  ; t.  TuesH,iy  ; rr.  U'e<intsd»iv ; 
th.  Thun<Lty  ; f\  brititiy  ; s,  Stiturd*i\  \ C Coach  ^ hf.  Mornirg;  N. 
Noon;  A.  Afternoon  j Sam.  Summer;  Win.  Winter.  The  F.gure* 
annexed  to  the  Namei  of  the  *1  owns  or  Vitlages,  denote  their  Distance 
in  Miles.  1 he  stages  generally  sec  out  a quarter  of  an  hoar  later 
than  the  hours  here  stated. 

{^See  ihe  Slap  of  the  Environs  f*f  LottJ*»t.) 

I BAR  NES, 8. C.Hope, Charing  cross,  d.iily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  one,  three, 
six;  White  hart  alehoos;.  New  church  Strand,  daily,  M.  nine,  ele- 
ven ; A.  three,  five;  Bell,  Bellsivage  yard,  Ludgate-hill,  daily,  M. 
half  past  seven,  nine,  ten,  eleven  ; three,  six. 

] Battersea,  5.  Coach,  Cro^s  keys,  G accchurch  street,  daily,  M.  eleven 
A.  seven,  sun.  M.  10  ; Tobit’s  d.^g,  Sr.  Paul’s  church  yard,  dailv,  M. 
eleven,  A.  seven  ; Angel  and  Sun,  Strand,  d4ilv,  M,  eleven,  A.  seveu, 
Hope,  Charing  cross,  diily,  M.  eleven,  A.  seven. 

SBUckwali,  5.  C.  Red  lion  and  Eagle,  Wnitechapel,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A. 
seven, eight;  Black  hoy  and  Camel,  LeadenhaJI  ttieci,  daily,  M.ek* 

! ven,  one  ; A.  three,  seven,  eight. 

I IBow,  3.  C.  Black  boy  and  Camel,  Leadcnhall  street,  hourly,  from  M* 
ten,  to  A.  eight,  six  excepted. 

I Brentford,  to.  C.  Bolt  in  tun,  Fleet  street,  dailv  M.  ten,  A.  three,  shh» 

M.  eight ; Spotted  dog.  New  church, Strand,  dailv,  M.  eleven,  A.  two 
four,  six,  seven  ; Whuebear,  Piccadilly,  daily,  hve  times. 

iBrompton,  C.  Bell,  Beil  savage  vard,  Luugate  hill,  d.iily,  M.  nine,  ele 
ven;  A.  three,  six  ; Swan.  Charing-crcss,  M.  eleven,  A.  six ; Flower- 
pot,  Bishopszatc  street,  hourly. 

^CAMBERWELL,  4.  Coach,  George  and  gate  alehouse,  Gracechorch 
street,  daily,  M.  eleven,  one,  fou  , *even,  eight ; Pewrer  platter, 
ditto,  hourly  , from  M nine,  to  .A  eight;  No.  it,  ditto  daily,  M. 
ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  two,  four,  seven,  eight ; Anchor  and  Vine,  Cha- 
ring'cross,  daily,  M.  nine,  A seven  ; Red  I on, St i and,  daily,  M. eleven 
A.  seven  ; Swan,  Chanug  cross,  dailv,  M.  eleven  ; A.  seven  ; Kings 
and  key,  Fleet  siicei, daily,  N.  twelve,  A three,  eight,  s.  M eleven 
Green  dragon,  ditto,  daily,  M.  ten,  N«  (we've,  A three,  eight. 

CChclsca,  4- C.  Bell,  Bell  sava^  yard,  Ludgate  hill,  daily,  M ten,  eleven, 

N.  twelve,  A.  two,  three, »our.  six,  seven  ; Red  lion,'Sirand, C hourly, 
Hope,  Charing  cro.s,  daily,  M eleven,  A.  seven;  Ship,  ditto, daily, 
A.  one,  three,  seven;  Sw.tn,  d.ito,  daily,  M.  eleven.  N. twelve, A. 
00c,  ihrer,scvc.'t,  eight,  nine  ; No.  124.  ..itto,  dailv,  M ten.  eleven. 
N.  twelve,  A.  two,  three,  six,  seven  ; Hercules,  l.eadcnhall  street, 
daily,  M ten,  eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  two,  three,  six,  seven  ; Black 
buy  ami  Came),  ditto,  daily;  Kings  and  Key,  Fleet  street,  daily,  M. 
ten,  eleven,  twelve  N.  eight. 

CChiswick,  8.  C.  White  hart  alehouse,  Strand,  daily,  M.  ten,  eleven,  A. 
fooi,  six;  Gloucester  cofi'cc  house,  Piccauillv,  daily,  M.  ten,  eleven, 

A three,  six  . «cven,  eight;  Kiogsaod  Key,  Fleet  street,  daily,  M.ten* 
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Clapliam,  6.  C.  Coach  and  horsrs,  New  c hurch,  Strand,  daily.  M.  tlcven, 
A.  seven  ; Horse-shoe  and  Magpyc,  liridgc  street,  WesinVinstcr,  daily. 
M.  eleven  j A.  seven  i Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily  M.  ten  ; A.  six, 
George  and  gale  alchounr,  Graceclmrch  street,  daily  M.  eleven  j A. 
two,  three,  five,  eight,  sun.  M.  half  past  ten,  A.  eight  j Bell,  Bell  yard, 
ditto,  d.<i)y  j M.  t^.cven,  A.  ihiec,  cighij  While  horseaiid  half  moon, 
Southwark,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  eight. 

Clapion,  4.  C Fluwrr  pot,  Bishopsgatc  within,  every  half  hour,  from  M. 
nine  to  A,  eight. 

Croydon,  so.  C.  Spread  eagle,  Graccchurcb  streef,  daily,  A.  three, 
George  and  gate,  ditto,  daily,  M iiincj  Dog  and  hear,  Southwark, 
daily,  A four;  Hoist*  shoe  and  Magpye,  Bridge  street,  Wtitminsicr, 
daily,  M.  ten  ; Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  ten. 

PALS!  ON,  3-  C.  Flower  po:,  Bi.hoj>sg;ne  within,  hourly,  from  M.  nine 
to  A.  eight;  No. 77,  Newgate  5ti eet,  hourly 

Deptford,  C Golden  tios  , Charing  cro?s,  hourly;  Pewter  platter, 
Gracechurch  sneer,  dady,  M.  clcvch,  N.  twelve,  A.  thr'  e,  foor,  sever, 
eight  ; No.  1 1 . ditto,  hourly  ft oin  eleven  to  A.  eight,  Gcoi  ge  and  gate, 
ditto  houi ly,  fforn  M ilevcntoA  nine;  Bel),  Kell  yard,  ditto  daily, 
W.  eltvtn,  A one,  seven,  eight ; Kings  and  keys,  Fleet  stioet,  daily, 

M.  ten,  eleven,  five;  Boar’s  head,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven. 

Pitton,  Ilorsc'shoe  and  Magpve,  Bi iJge-sirect,  VVesimmstPr,  daily, 

N.  tweive;  A iigel,  St.  Clement’s,  Strand;  Ciily,  A.  one  ; Slop,  Chaf- 
ing C10SS,  daily,  A.  two. 

Dulwich,  5,  C.  Pewfrr  platter,  Gi  accchurch  street,  daily , M.  eleven,  A. 
three,  seven, /r//;.  M.  ten;  Crt>s.'.  kev>,  ditto,  daily,  A four. 

KASTSHP-tN,  Q.  C.  Brll'at  age  vard,  I,utl;.;.^t^•  hill,  d.jly,  M.  nine, 
eleven;  A.  three,  ox;  White  hart  alchou:c,  New  church,  Strand, 
daily,  M.  nine;  A.  three,  five. 

Edmonton,  8.  C.  Flower  |oii  Tl.shopsgoie  sticct  within,  houily,  from 
M.  ten  to  A.  eight ; Saracen**  head,  Snow  hill,  daily,  M.  ten ; A.  two 
four,  seven. 

£NFIE1J),  10.  C Flower  pot,  and  No  90,  Birhopsga'cstrecf,  M.  nine  ; 
A.  three  four;  Bell  and  Bull,  H Jbort,  M.  right ; A.  four. 

FULHAM,  5.  C.  White  hart,  Sirandi  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three, 
five,  seven  ; Spotted  dog,  di.to>  daily,  M.  nine,  elcvcr,  A.  six,  seven, 
Aiigrl  and  sun,  ditto,  d.iily,  M.  eleven,  A.  one,  seven  ; Hope,  Chnring 
cross,  dailv,  M.  nine,  twelve,  A.  three,  six;  Bell  savage  yard,  Lud- 
gaic  liiJl,  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  ihier,  five;  Goose  and  gridiron, 
Pt.  f’auPs  church  yard,  daily,  noon  A.  seven,  j««.  M.  ten,  A.  eight. 
Sum.  seven,  Win.  Mrs.  Leng’s,  opposite  Somerset  house.  Strand,  daily, 
M.  eleven,  .A.  sewn,  Sum.  six.  VV^n.Whiie  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily,  five 
utnes ; Kings  and  key,  Fleet  street,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  one,  six. 

GKKENWiCH,  6,  C.  Swan,  Charing  cross , George  and  gate,  Grace- 
church  street ; arid  Bcil  yaul,  duo  daily,  hourly,  until  A.  nine;  Pew- 
ter platter,  ditto,  dailv,  .M.  eleven  A.  three,  seven;  Horse  shoe 
and  Magpye,  Bridge  street,  Westminster,  dailv  and  hourly  ; No.  113, 
Bishopsgarc  street,  hourly  ; Anchor  and  vine,  Charing  cross,  M.  eleven, 
A.  five, 

HACKNEY,  3.  C.  Flower  pot,  Bishopsgate  within,  daily,  every  half 
hour,  ffom  M.  nine  to  A.  eight ; back  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  hourly  ; 
Srething’s  alley , Clutched Vi iars,  M.  ten,  twelve,  A.  two,  four,  six; 
eight; 

^aminersmiih,  6.  Castle,  New  church,  Strand,  dally,  M.  ten,  eleven,  A . 
ihite,  five,  six,  eight ; Coach  and  hor-cS)  ditto,  daily , M,  nine,  eleven  , 
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and  tey.  Fleet  street,  daily,  M.  ten,  N*.  twelve,  A.  three,  five, 
seten  : Goose  and  gridiron,  St.  Faul’s  church  yard,  daily,  M.  eleven 
■ \ '“'“i  f?ur.  Sis,  eight;  ToOii’s  dog,  ditto,  daily,  M.  nine,  e.e- 
ven,  A.  two,  tour,  six,  eight;  Hope,  Charing  ciosi,  daily  M.  eleven, 
. tour,  eight ; White  hart  alehouse.  New  church.  Strand  oaily, 
M.  ten,  eleven,  A.  three, six,  seven,  eight. 

Iamp!tead,  4.  C Blue  posts,  rioHi  * n nars,  daily,  hourly;  No.  s.  Hoi- 
orn,  Mily  M.  ten,  N.  twcJve,  A.  two,  four,  six,  cigh:  ; Mansion 
nouse,  daily  M ten,  eleven,  A.  two,  three, seven.  Blue  posts,  lo:tea- 
ham  court  riMd,  hou  ly,  from  M.  nine  to  A.  nine  , Newt  m’s,  . ppo- 
eleven,  . twcIve,  A.  three,  six,  seven,  . ig'.r,  u,ne. 
nrlirnp  on  town  ..i.d  cou  t,  I6.  C.  Golden  cross,  Channg  cross.  ua.Jy,A. 

d ,,  M.  eight ; Bel- 

j hill,  dailv,  M.  seven,  A.  one;  Ne*  inn,  OiJ  Uailey. 

Tk.  ’ lo'c''"'.’  <*“g.  Strand,  daily,  M seven,  A.  one, 

M.  seven;  Hope,  Charing 
1=  1^  c?'  ^ ‘tven;  White  horse  cellar,  I iccJcilly, 

daily,  M.  eight,  A.  lout,  sum.  three  Win. 

hdtndon,  7 C.  Blue  posts,  Holhorn  bars,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  five.  Sum. 
three  W'ln.  /«».  M.  nine,  A.  seven. 


iiiicc  in.  tun,  M.  niijc,  A.  seven. 

g gate,  5.  C.  Cock  and  hosip,  Holbom,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  three, 

seven  : Serpent,  King  meet.  Covent  garden,  daily  M eleven,  A. 

three,  seven;  Castle  Moor,...-  j..i.*c.  >v.vu,  /s. 


‘'•oofg*".  >l»>)y  M.  eleven.  A.  three,  seven. 
Horse  shoo  and  magpye,  Newgatd street,  daily  M nine,  el.ven,  A. 
Ksen.  blue  posts  l ouenham  court  road,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A. 
tweil.  A 'c  “PP“‘"e  ditto,  daily  M.  eseven,  N. 

ehane  Bishopsgate,  daily,  M.  7 ; Bull,  Whiio- 

Snt  HVad,  AV.gfte,-*  A.';'*’'''’  '‘"'J'-  M-  I ■.  A.  4, 

'*‘!h?ee'*’fo.’  ^ ii“ir^""’  ‘‘**'5'  ten,  eleven, 

i '«'»  Will.  White  hart.  Strand,  daily  M. 

ceHar  a ‘*i'’“V."‘  ^ '*"■«  = White-horse 

A.  tht’«  ‘ «treet, 

'*’of^heV  Holhorn  bars:  No.  i8,  Fleet  street,  and  back 

Chran.V'''  "O"'  M-  dinc  to  A.  eight : No.  iij, 

S e»  CriHche'd  T A-  “K>'‘  i No.  4,  Seething 

^*^‘*5^^**^  tnars,  ditto,  hourly  “ 

'^fen  w A^^tltne^’b  r^nd^“’  °”‘=«>'urch  street,  hourly,  from  M. 

vvlo  ' *>■  ' *Pd,  op,. oS'te  Somerset  House,  hoiiriv. 

^ house,  cverv  hour,  from  M.  eleven  to  A.’ 

VT*'*^'*  “*•  '1  eleven,  N.  twelve,  A.  one,  eight 

eivM  At  ‘ *1"”’  ‘-'^denhall  street,  from  M.  eleven  to*A. 
from  M '”=>  three,  eight ; Red  lion.  Strand,  hourly 

,Ln  N ; 'i?''"A'“  i'-  »"<*  “'T.  Fleer  street,  daily,  fj. 

M 'ten  N h^V '■  “''d  ■ Edinburgh  castle.  Strand,  daily 

Pau^\  tl  T^‘  ■ ‘'t«t.  hourly  ; Crown,  St. 

Oc-.e,  ,h  . ^ • “dval  Fxchangc,  hourly. 

M rer  v"’  ?■  Fof  s,  Holhorn  bars,  and  No.  5,  Holhorn,  daily 

Gov/n.’J;;d^7^d^^^  four,  six.  eight;  Nag-,  head,  James  .’.tee' 

eni  garden,  daily  M.  eleven,  N . twelve,  A.  three,  six,  nine  ; Blue 
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posts,  Tottenham  court  road,  daily  M,  ten,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  six, 
eight,  nine  ; Red  lion,  Strand,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve,  A three,  six. 

Kew,  7.  C.  heW  savage  yaid,  Uudgate  hill , daily  M.  eight,  ten,  A.  two, 
hour, six  j White  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily  five  times  j Spotted  dog,  Strand, 
daily,  M.  eight,  nine,  icn,  eleven,  A.  ihncc,  foui,  six,  seven,  Sum. 
three,  four,  six,  Win, 

Kingsland,  2.  C.  Flower  pot,  Bishopsg.itc  within,  hourly,  from  M.  nine 
to  A.  hair  past  eight  j No.  39,  Thrcadneedlc  street,  hourly. 

Kingston  upon  T hames,  12.  C.  George  and  gate,  Giacechurch  street, 
daily,  M.  eight ; Cioss  keys,  ditto,  daily  A.  four  Sum.  three  Win, 
Holt  in  tun,  Fleet  stt  cci,  daily  A.  five  ; Horse  shoe  and  Magpyc,  Bridge 
siieci,  Wcstiiiiiisicr,  daily,  sNn.  excepted,  A.  half  past  two  Sum.  one 
Win.  Horse  slioc,  Southwaik, iv.  f.  M.  eight,  sun-  M.  six  j Angel, 
behind  St.  Clementes,  Strand,  daily,  sun.  excepted,  M.  eight,  A.  twoj 
Swan,  Ckaring  cross,  daily,  A.  one  Sum.  two  Win.  Bell  savage,  I.ud- 
gaic  hill,  daily,  sun.  excepted,  A.  two  j White  horse,  Fetter  lane,  /.  /A,  s. 
M.  six. 

LAYlONSTONE,  6.  C Cross  keys,  Wood  street,  daily,  A.  tlirec,  sun, 
M.  ten^  Saracen’s  head,  Aldgaic,  daily  M.  eleven,  A.  seven,  Sinn, 
6iX,  Will.  Bull,  Lcadcnhall  street,  daily,  A.  three,  JW//.  M.  nine  ^ 'I  hiec 
nuns,  Whitechapel,  uady  M i^  n,  A.  (hice,six,  suu.M  ninc,ccnj  Bull, 
ditto,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  seven. 

Lee,  7,  C.  Swan,  (’haring  cross  dailv,  A.  s x,  sun  A eight. 

LcWiSlmm,  6,  C.  Anchor  and  vine,  (Jharing  cross,  daily,  sun.  excepted, 
Al.  eleven,  A.  three,  revrn  ; Tewter  platter,  Graccchmch  street, 
daily,  M and  fiourly  ; Hoise  slice  and  Magpyc,  Brydgc  street,  West- 
minster, d lily,  M.  eleven. 

MER1  ON,  7,  Spread  eagle,  Graccchurch  ttreet,  <laily,  A.  ihicc. 
Mitcham,  9,  Golden  crots,  Charing  cross,  daily,  A.  six  ; Spread  eagle, 
Graccchurch  sneer,  N . twelve,  A.  three,  five;  Cross  keys,  Grace- 
church  street,  M c ghi,  A three,  Sum  four,  Win.  Kii  gs  and  Key, 
Fleet  street,  daily,  hourly  ; Black  lion,  VVnier  lane,  A three 
Mortlakc,  Surry,  7,  Crown,  St  Paul’s,  M.  nine,  A.  five;  Hope,  Charing 
cross,  daily  a».d  hourly;  White  hart.  New  church,  Strand,  ditto;  Btll 
savage  yard,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three,  s.x. 

JVfoiilsey,  Sorry,  14,  Sec  Dittoii  coaches. 

TsEWI NGl  ON , M ddlcsex,  3,  C. Flower  pot,  BIshopsgaic  within,  hourly 
from  M.  nine  to  A.  nine;  King’s  arms,  Leadenliall  street,  honily. 
Kewington  Butts,  Surry,  C.  No.  91,  Graccchurch  street,  hourly  from 
M.  ten  to  A.  nine. 

>.*cwington  green,  Middlesex,  4»  C.  Mr.  Bull’s,  No.  56,  Foic  street, 
dailv  and  hourly. 

PADDINGTON,  3,  C.  Cock  and  Hoop,  Ilulborn,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A. 
three,  eight;  Mansion  house,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A.  four,  sun.  M.  ten, 
Horse  shoe,  Newgate  street,  M.  eleven,  A.  three,  eight. 

Peckham,  4,  C (jcorgc  and  gate,  Graccchurch  street,  daily,  M eleven, 
A.  one,  four,  seven,  /////.  M.  ten,  A.  eight;  Kings  and  key.  Fleet 
street,  daily  and  hourly,  sun.  M.  eleven ; Red  lion.  Strand  ; and  Hor^e 
shoe  and  Magpye,  Bridge  street,  Westminster,  daily,  N.  iweUc,  A. 
eight ; Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily,  M.  eleven,  A seven 
i'cntonvilic,  2,  C.Jiluc  posts,  Holborn  bars,  hourly  from  M.  nine  to  A. 

eight ; Old  Broad  street,  and  Royal  Exchange,  hourly. 

Fiaisiow,  5,  C.  Saracens  head,  Aldgaic,  hourly  from  M.  nine  to  ^ eight , 
Red  lion,  Leadrnhali  niaikct,  M.  eleven,  A seven. 
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utr.ey,  5,  C.  Hope,  Charing  croij,  daily,  M.  ninr,  eleven,  A.  three, 
six;  White  hart.  Strand,  daily,  M.  nine,  e'even,  A.  half  past  three, 
half  past  seven ; Bell  savage  yard,  Ludgaic  hill,  daily,  M.  nine,  eleven, 
A.  five  ; New  inn.  Old  Bailey,  daily,  M.  ten,  A.  five,  tun  M.  nine, 
' White  bear,  Piccadilly,  daily  five  times  j Pewter  platter,  Gracechurch 
street,  foar  times  a day. 

IIICHMOND,  tt,  C.  White  hart.  New  church,  Strand,  daily,  M.  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  A.  three,  five,  six;  Spotted  dog,  daily  M.  eight,  nine,  ten, 

• eleven,  A.  three,  four,  six,  sevenf  Sum.  three,  four,  six.  Win.  Hope, 
( Charing  cross,  daily  M.  nine,  twelve,  A.  three,  six;  Gloucester  eoiiec 

• house,  Piccadilly,  daily  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  th  ee,  five,  seven  ; White 
; bear,  ditto,  daily  five  timet ; Bell  savage  yard,  l.udgate  hill,  daily  M. 
mine,  eleven,  A.  three,  five;  Goose  and  gridiron,  St.  Paul’s  church 
tyard;  and  Crown,  ditto,  hourly. 

oehampton,  5.  N.  Bell  s.vage  yard,  Ludgate  hill,  daily  M.  eight, 
-eleven;  Wh.te  hart.  Strand,  M eleven,  A six. 

lanmore,  M post  m.  Bell  and  crown,  Holburn,  daily  A.  three  Stm.  two 

• Win.  m.  Bell,  ditto,  daily  A.  three  Som,  two  Win.  Bull,  d.ito,  daily 
■ A.  three  Sum.  two  Win.  iun.  M.  seven. 

oclcwell,  4.  C.  Swan,  Charing  cr  .ss,  M.  eleven,  A.  six  ; l)jg  and  bear 
Borough,  M.  ten,  twelve,  A.  three,  seven;  Geo'ge  and  gate,  0<  ace- 
. church  street,  M.  ten,  N.  twelve;  Pewter  platter,  hourlv. 

-raiford,  Eis-  x,  4.  C.  Sartcen’s  head,  AlJgatc,  hourly  from  M.  nine  t-j 
A.  eight;  Black  hoy  and  Camel,  Leadenhall  street,  daily  and  tuurly. 
reatham,  5.  C.  Swan,  Chaiing  cross,  daily  M.'ien  ; Dogand  bear, 
-Southwark,  daily  M.  nine,  A.  five  Sum.  four  Win.  luji.  m.  nine, 
'dcnliam,  7.  C.  Cross  keys,  Gracec’urch  street,  daily,  A.  five  sum 
four  Win.  See  Dulwich. 


i£DDlNGI  ON,  1 1.  C.  New  inn.  Old  Bailey,  daily  ; and  White  hart 
alehouse.  New  church.  Strand,  daily  .M.  seven  ; fcolt  in  tun,  i ,cet 
street,  M.  seven,  A th.-ee 

ooiing,  7.C.  Spre.id  eagle,  Gracechurch  street,  daily  M.  ten,  A three 
six  Sum  five  Win.  si/«.  M.  eight,  A.  six  ; Kings  and  keys,  P leet  street’, 
daily,  houily,  tun.  M.  nine ; Goldr  a cross,  Chiring  cr^ss,  A.  s-i 
otienha-n.  5.  C.  Saracen’s  .;c.id.  Snow  hill,  daily  .M.  ten,  A.  iwo.five 
SIX,  seven;  Flowerpot,  Bisliopsgatc  w.thin,  hourly  trom  M.  ten  i j 
*A.  eight. 

ottenham  green,  7.  C.  Whi.e  hart.  Strand,  daily;  Edinburgh  rattle 
sditto;  Kings  and  key,  Fleet  tireei,  ditto,  hourly  ; Goo  e and  vrmiion 
^ St*  Paul'?,  M.  eleven,  A.  six.  ® * 

•wiclcciihHOi,  II.  C RjIi  in  tun.  Fleet  street,  dsilv  M.  eight,  \ thrre 
New  inn,  Old  Bulev,  diilv  M.  nine,  A.  one;  Spotted  d'.*g,  Stixnd* 
daily  M.  seven,  A three  ; Old  White  hour  cellar,  Piccadiilr 

.n*  \Vhiic  bear,  ditto, 

A L AtJ  ALL*  2.  C.  No.  gi,  (ji  accs  hiifch  i' oc’i,  hou' ly  I'roin  M jen 

to  A.  nine ; Swan,  Cb.iring  vrosi,  M.  eleven,  A »»x  ; Kings  and  Iccvi 
Fleet  street,  M.  ten.  ® 

abridge,  iS.  C.  Beil  and  crown,  Holbo:n,  duly  M.  eight,  A.  two  • 
•Bell,  ditto,  daily,  M.  eight,  A.  three  Sum.  iwo,  Win.  BoJl  and  Mouth* 
Cnpplegatc  suect,  d lily  N.  ' 

i a.ihamstow,  7,  C.  Flower  pot,  B.ihopigatc  within,  daily  ,\j  ;even  A 
three;  Four  swans,  Bishopsgaic street,  .M.  ten,  A six. 

/alwonh,  a.  C.  Pewter  pUuer,  GrarrcMirdi  street,  hourly  ; from  M 
I nine  to  A.  eight ; Green  dragon.  F eet  street,  duly,  hou.lv,  Swini 

Chaiing  cross,  >f.  twelve,  A.  c ght.  ^ , -vTin, 


Villages,  &c.  near  London. 

’*“"y  ”•  A.  fiv!, 

!hr^^’  „r' M ' Bull,  LeadenhalUtreet,  daily  M.  len,  A. 

"am’  B'»*’0|’‘ga'e5tieet,M.ren,  A,  six; 

H rayle,  Gia<,echurch  itreei,  daily,  suji.  ex 
’ Cioss  key^,  ditio,  A.  three,  Pewter  idattcr,  ditto, 
rl.!i«  At  ® ^''''‘>  A,  seven,  sun.  M.  to.  Kings  and  key.  Fleet  street, 
str  M ’J'*  Gl  aring  cross,  daily  A.  one. 

Wimbledon,  lo,  C.  New  inn.  Old  Bailey,  daily  M.  len,  A.  five,  sun.  M. 

K’"'"'''"",  ?»•  P»ul’$  church  yard,  daily  M.  eleven,  A. 
♦ "***^  ^*^^»  i Swan,  Charing  cross,  daily.  A*  one, 

Windsor,  24  C.  Bell  savage,  Luilgate  hill, daily  M.  seven,  A one,  two, 
White  horse  celltr,  Piccadilly,  tTaily  M.  eight,  A.  two,  three  ; White 
Dear,  ditlo,  daily,  five  times ; Swan  wirn  two  necks,  Lad  lane,  daily  M. 
seven,  A.  two. 

Woolwich,  9.  C Cross  keys,  Gracechurch  street,  daily  A six:  Swan, 
Charing  cross,  daily  M.  nine,  N.  twelve,  A.  three,  wght  j Hope,  ditto, 
any  M.  nine,  eleven,  A.  three,  six,  eight  j Horse  shoe  and  Magpye, 
orn.ge  street,  Westminster,  daily  M.  nine,  N.  twelve,  A.  eight : Kings 
and  key,  Fleet  street,  daily  M.  ten,  eleven,  A.  three,  six,  eight. 

N.B.  DuriKg  the  lunlmcr,  an  additional  number  of  coaches  go  to 
many  of  the  above  towns;  and  variations  occur,  with  respect  to  the 
hours  and  number  of  roaches  which  set  off  on  Sundays. 


THE  END. 


Corrections  are  ihankfully  received  at  No. 
e,  Bridge-street,  Blacicfriars ; or  No.  151, 
Ne~a)  Bond-street. 
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18anks,Sir  Joseph,  his  conversatione 
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— at  St.  James's  ^ 

Maths, list  of  • . 

Meauniont,  Sir  George,  hi|j>ictures 
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MemaiJ,  Mr.  1 homas,  collection  of  pictures 
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British  Museum,  description  of  - - • 
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Carlton  house  . . - - 

Carlisle’s,  earl  of,  collection  of  pictures 
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Chairman,  rates  of  - - " 
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Clarke,  Mr. T.  account  of 
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Clos'ely,  Mr.  an  account  of 

Co.ide’s  exhibition  of  artihcial  stone 

Cold  bath-lields  prison  ... 

Corn  Exchange  ■ “ ' 
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Collins,  .Mr.  a.V  account  of  - 
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Commerce  of  London  , ‘ " 
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Fashionable  Institution,  A-rgylentrcet 
Farr.ngton,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Fevers,  Institution  for4he  cure  and  prevention  of 
F'ine  .Arts,  general  state  of 
Fire,  the  great,  of  London 

• consequences  of  it 

security  against 

Flags,  in  St,  Haul's,  described 
Plaxman,  Mr.  au  account  of 
Fleet  prison,  description  of 
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Fuseli,  Mr,  account  of  - • 
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Garrard,  Mr,  an  account  of 
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Guildhall  described 
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Guy's.hospital 
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Hale,  (Judge),  his  MSS, 
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Hampton  court  palace 
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Henry  the  Seventh’s  chipcl 
Horsc-enards 

Hognrth’i  works,  exhibitioB  of 

pictures  at  the  Foandling 

Hotels,  list  of  . 

Hoose  of  lords  described  • 

commons  described 

Hospitals  and  other  public  charities 

Hope's,  Mr.  collection  of  pictures 

Howard,  Mr.  account  of 

Humane  Society  • • 

Hume,  Sir  Abraham,  his  collection  of  pictures 

Heavyside,  Mi. his  conveisaiione 

Hibberi,  Mr.  his  Dutch  pictuics 

Higbgate,  account  of 

Hyde-park  described 

— its  mineral  spring 

I. 

James’s,  St.  court  of,  how  teen 
. church,  Piccadilly 

palace  and  pack  described 

Jennerlan  Society 

Imts,  list  of  . • • 

Introductory  History  of  London 
Inns  of  court 
Invisible  girl 

K. 

King’s-bench,  court  of  . . 

prison,  description  of 


court,  principal  counsel  of 
nd  sardeiis  < 


Kensington-palace  and  gardens  deici  ibed 
King,  the,  his  condescension  and  piety 
King’s  bitth-day.  ball  at  St.  James'!  on 

guards, of  what  they  consist 

Kcw  palace  and  gardens 

Knigli:,  Richaid  Payne,  Esq.  his  collectiou  of  pictures 
Knight,  Mr.  Portland-place,  bit  pictures 

L. 

Laurence,  Mr  an  account  of 

Lectuics,  medical,  in  London  . • 

lectures,  philosophical 

Letters,  rates  of  postage 
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L>ondon*bri(!gA  ^ 

■ — water-works  at 

Lord-mayor’s  day,  on  the  water,  the  ball'  &c. 
Lord-mayor,  how  and  when  chosen 
London  Institution 
Louthrrbouig,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Liike’s-lios|iita|  described 

London,  its  origin,  and  the  etymology  of  i'ts  name 
— — • — ui'idcr  the  Romans 
' ■ ' ■ — its  oiijinal  scitc 

*'s  walls,  military  roads,  and  gates 

under  the  Saaons  and  Danes 


— ■ ■ under  the  Normans 

of  Stephen,  to  tl^a  of  Edward  II 

Richard  If.  to  Henry  V. 

Henry  V.  to  Queen  Elizabeth 

■'  —■  — fiueen  Elizabeth 

from  James  I.  to  the  fire  of  London 

the  gieat  plague,  1665 

the  great  tire  in  1666 

; — atlrr  the  lire  in  1666 

— — — its  ancient  military  government 

its  ecclesiastical  history 

its  modern  divrsion  into  three  principal  parts 

Its  present  civil  government 

its  lord-mayor  and  corporation 

its  present  military  government 
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it*  distance  from  the  other  capitals  of  Europe 

— Its  present  site,  length,  hreadth,  and  soil 
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dise.T  es  and  mortality 

quantity  of  provis’ons 

accommodation  for  travellers 

libraries  and  periodical  publications 

state  of  the  fine  arts 

commerce 

port  of 
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—  manufactures  , 
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medical  practice 

; vicinity  of 

its  streets,  sewers,  houses 

—  its  population 

its  consumption  of  provisions 

animal  food,  commonly  consumed 
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I London,  West-IndUlrade  • , . 

wheat, coals,  ale,  porter,  spiiits,  wine,  hntier, 

and  poultry 

iu  placet  of  worship 


its  hospitah  and  charitable  insliiutions 

itt  palaces,  courts  of  justice,  Stc. 

itt  public  learned  societies 

its  private  museumt 

— its  public  tnnsennit-  • . 

general  ideas  ot;,  useful  to  strangeis 

northern  line  of 

southern 

west  end  ot,  what 

particular  police  of,  with  cautions  relat 

- places  of  public  atsusensent 


— city  of,  what 

— east  end  of,  what 

— matiners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitauts  o 

— shop-keepers  of,  their  chataeter 
merchants  and  bankets  of,  ti.eir  characte 

— traders  in  general 

— gentry  of,  how  tluiinguished 

— physicians,  surgeons,  barristers  of,  with 

— watchmen  of,  described 

— civil  powers  of,  by  whom  formerly  exerci 

— when  convened  lo  Christianity 


— remarkable  antiquities 
LLIbraries,  various  public  and  private 
LUterary  assemblies 
..yons  inn 
^udg.iie  prison 
fUcan's,  Lady,  I'icturcs 

M. ' 

;azlnc$  and  reviewt,  list  of 
, \ coaches 

IfailUrdci’s  automatical  exhibit. on 
^dlanncrs  and  socieijr  in  Louden 
•4ausiun  house  described 
lanufaciurea  of  London 
l£igdaJen‘ho5pital  ^ 

i4argaret*s  church, -Wesminstor* 
ilirlborough  House 

— pictures  at 

St.  church  in  the  fields 

workhouse 

^farine  Society  • 

l^arihalsea  Prison  , 

.arybonc  wot  khous^  , 
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Medical  lectures  ; 

Mai'cham,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Meteorology  of  London 
Michaei’i-church,  Cornhill 
Milk,  tlieadulteiailon  of 
Millei,  Dean,  his  picture  by  Miss  Black 
Military,  the  Loiidan 
Monument,  description  of  the 
Monthly  Publications  • 

their  characters,  &c. 

Museum,  British 
John  Hunter’s 

—  European 

Week’s  • 

—  Donovan’s  London 

Pidcock's 

Music,  present  state  of 

composers  and  performers  . 

academy  of  ancient 

concert  of 

N. 

Newgate,  description  of 
New  river,  description  of 
Newsp,ipers,  list  of 
Nollekens,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Norlhcote,  Mr.  an  account  of 
Northumberland-house,  Charing-cross 
Northwick’s,  Lord,  pictures 

o, 

Obtervatory,  Greenwich 

Offices,public,  list  of 

Old  Bailey  ' • , • . 

. principal  counsel  ofi 

Opera  house,  description  of 

Osterlv-pajk 

Ol  d,  Mr.  his  garden 

P. 
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Paddington  canal,  market,  fcc.  . • • 

Painters,  list  of  the  most  cmincnt,with  an  account  of  their  works. 
Parcels,  charges  for  the  porterage 
Panoramas 

Paul’s  cathedral  described 
its  dimensions 

expence  of  building  it 

wnen  open  for  divine  service 
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its  library 
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nvo  very  large  and  cloiely  printed  Volumes  Quarto 
r 0”>-  flunJrcd  and  Fif.y  Eal 

'.ely  bou^d'or 

iKiitsr^  NUMBER.  Price  One  Shilling,  of  a Series 
One  Hundred  andT\?cnty  Numbers  at  One  Shilling 
.h,  which  are  publishing  Weekly  ; or  the  first 

A NEW  CYCLOPEDIA, 

iCOMPENDIOL'S  DICTIONARY  of  ART$  and 
SCIENCES; 

-ding  EVERY  MODERN  DISCOVERY  and  the 

Uv  G.  GREGORY,  D.D. 

t ollowing  arc  the  immediate  advantages  which  are 
promised  to  the  purchasers  of  this  work  • 
lit  exhibits  a compendium  of  all  human  knowledge, 
ore  luminous  because  cleared  of  all  extraneous  mit* 

which  is  practical, 
St  hich  IS  speculauve;  and  it  is  occupied  chiefly 
::  most  useful  branches.  ^ 

It  is  of  a convenient  and  comparatively  portable 
^.alculatcd  to  lie  on  the  tabl»  of  every  studious  per- 

The  retrenchment 
-ny  superfluous  and  useless  articles,  having  caused  a 
■lerable  reduction  in  size,  without  impairing  the  in- 
. s alue  and  general  utility  of  the  work.  ^ 

. It  IS  printed  so  as  ti^corrcspond  yyith  the  qu^tC 

UV-  Lewis,  1’fijner,  Parcrnoitcr-iowi 


2 USEFUL  BOOKS  recently  published  ^ 

editions  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary;  and  the  possessed' 
both  works  thus  liave,  in  a moderate  compass,  and  " 
moderate  expence,  all  the  compendious  literary  aid  w ' 
can  be  desired  in  the  form  of  a Dictionary.  = 

IV.  The  work  is  neatly  printed  in  a new  and  ele 
type,  on  superfine  yellow  wove  paper.  The  cop 
plates  have  been  engraved  ( hiefly  from  original  diawi 
by  the  first  artists,  and  are  equal  to  any  plates  t ver  g 
to  the  public  in  a work  of  this  nature.  And  this  Dictio 
luving  been  completed  since  every  other,  it  deman 
preference,  as  containing  all  the  latest  improvements 
discoveries  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 


History. 

The  history  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  from 
Revolution  of  1688,  (when  Hume’s  History  tei 
ates)  to  the  Tbe.aty  of  Amiens  in  180i’.  By  VV 
X.IAM  BELSHAM,  Esu.  A new  edition,  being  i 
FOURTH,  including  recent  correciions  and  consider 
additions  by  the  Author ; ivith  Appendixes,  consisting 
Series  of  Stale  Papers  and  authentic  Dvcitmcnts,  ilius 
tive  the  Text  and  of  EngliAi  History  from  the  Rei 
lion  to  the  present  Time,  in  twelve  uniform  volumes  1 
price  61.  6s.  in  boards. 

N.  II.  This  is  Ike  ONLY  HISTORY  of  the  same  period,  am 
only  uniform  v:oik  lehich  continues  the  history  of  Air.  Hume  to 
present  time,  thereby  completing  a series  of  our  national  his. 
with  spirit,  Jidelity,  and  ability,  from  the  aboriginal  Britons  to 
year  180‘2. 

The  history  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD  mat 
had  separately,  in  eight  volume.%  price  4l.  4s.  in  boa 
or  any  two  volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s. 
each  in  boards. 

This  part  enables  tlwsepcr.ions  lobo  an  Jiossessed  of  Smollett’s . 
tory  to  the  death  of  ('iVorgc  II.  or  of  Smollett  and  flume,  to  com 
then  series  of  English  th.dory  dozen  to  the  j.eace  of  Amiens. 

The  Appendixes  to  the  first  Ten  Volumes  may  be 
separately,  price  One  Guinea  in  boards,  by  those 
have  bought  those  vslumes  without  the  state  papers; 
11th  and  12th  vols.  have  never  been  sold  without  t 
state  papers. 
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ti  HISTORY  of  the  LATE  WAR,  from  its  com- 
nnent  in  1792,  until  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
^.n  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1802.  To  which 
kiexed,  a review  of  the  causes,  and  early  progrei* 
FFrench  revolution,  together  with  copious  indexes. 
,:.EXANDER  STEPHENS,  of  the  honourable 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  In  two  very  large 
"5,  medium  4to-  illustrated  with  maps,  price 
. 6d.  in  boards. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  ancient  and 
pJi.s,  comprehending  b correct  and  complete  view 
: transaciions  of  every  Nation,  Kingdom,  and  Em- 
I the  Globe,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  to 
ucral  peace  of  1302.  In  twenty-five  elegant  vo- 
I price  4s.  each  in  boards,  upon  common  paper, 
. in  boards,  upon  fine  paper.  By  WILLIAM 
?3R,  LL.  D.  Rector  of  Stoncsfield,  in  Oxfordshire, 
oof  Hurley,  in  Berkshire,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
author  of  the  British  Nepos,  &c.  tic.  The  two 
of  this  valuable  work  may  l>e  had  done  up  in 
lands  of  binding,  at  the  following  prices; 

“ 0 * 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 

Ktlumes  of  this  wrk  are  ecoupied  svitk  Ancient  and  Sixteen 
■Hlern  History;  ansi  these  principal  parts,  or  any  particular 
nay  be  hu  l separately. 


tmmon  paper,  in  boards 

£5 

0 

1 uo  ditto  half-bound 

5 

5 

' tto  ditto  calf-gilt 

6 

6 

me  and  large  paper,  in  boards 

6 

5 

i.tto  ditio  half-bound 

6 

16 

ittto  ditto  caif-gilt 

7 

17 

e En|(|ish  Unguigc  hi»  hiiheno  been  wilhout  any  popular  view 
: -jsjl  History.  It  will  be  imoiedlatelv  cwnfcsseO  by  every  cotnpe- 
t^c,  that  liossiiet  is  too  shun  and  unsatislactory  ; that  Voltaire 
•I  may  be  his  merits  in  oihei  respects,  is  too  gay,  nnelaborate,  an 
; ami  that  the  gteat  English  Universal  History  is  rather  to  be 
like  a Diciion.iry  than  to  be  perused  as  an  Analysis  of  the  subjecc 

■ it  relates.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  been  so!:':''obs 
the  extsemes  of  prolixity  and  brevity,  and  to  be  at  once  'lear, 

■ and  comprehensive : he  hopes,  therefore,  that  his  work  will 
l-esirable  acqiiisilion  to  young  persons,  to  public  schools,  to  ladies, 

itiai  libraries,  to  all  private  collections,  and  in  general,  to  all 
3 whom  the  great  Universal  History,  in  sixty-six  Urge  volumti, 
~.oo  voluminous,  or  too  expensive. 
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4 USEFUL  BOOKS  vectnll^  published 

r.J."  «;STORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  ea 
records  to  the  peace  of  1 802,  for  the  use  of  schools,  e;« 
liihedwithUnrty  copper-plates,  representing  the  vios 

^ By  WILLI 

iAVtJK,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes,  royal  18rno.  * 

Iwund  t’dition,  in  two  volumes,  price 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  to  the  peacl 
Amiens,  1802,  with  views  of  the  slate  of  society  and  n i 
ners  in  each  age,  written  in  a series  of  letters,  addre 
to  a young  lady  at  school.  By  CHARLOTTE  SMI 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  price  1 5s.  bound  and  lettered. 

The  history  of  ROME,  from  the  foundatio 
the  city  of  Rome,  till  the  termination  of  the  Eastern  I 
pire.  By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  In  tl 
volumes,  royal  18mo.  15s.  bound,  or  upon  common  pa 
12s.  bound.  ^ 

The  history  of  GREECE,  from  the  car 
periods  till  its  reduction  into  a Roman  province.  Bv 
SAME  AUTHOR.  In  two  volumes,  royal  18mo.  t 
engravings,  and  a map,  price  10s.  bound,  or  8s 
common  paper 

ancient  HISTORY,  from  the  Creation  to 
close  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
the  Rev.  J.  Rojiinsoh,  of  Christ  College,  Cambric, 
Master  of  the  Eree  Grammar  School  at  Ravensioned 
&c.  r,s.  bd. 
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■^^^DERN  HIoTORY,  from  the  time  of  Charlemai 
to  the  year  1806;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  Sa 
Author,  6s.  bound  ' 

An  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  UNIVERSAL  Hl^ 
TORY,  by  means  of  wbicli  History  may , for  tbe  first  tit 
be  taught  in  Schools ; also  by  Mr.  Rom  nson,  price 
bound,  with  maps. 

ARCHiEOLOGIA  GRAiCA;  or.  The  Antiquii 
of  Greece:  being  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Ci 
toms  of  the  Greeks,  relating  to  their  Government,  IV 
gistracy,  Laws,  Judicial  Proceedings,  Religion.  Gam 
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i»ry  and  Naval  Affairs,  Dress,  Exercises,  Baths, 
lages,  Divorces,  Funerals,  Domestic  Employments, 
laamments.  Food,  Music,  Painting,  Public  Build- 
Harbours,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.  &c.  By 
liME  author,  13s. bound.  ^ 


Biography. 

f.E  life  of  GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  Com- 
:rr  Chief  of  the  American  forces  during  the  war 
tesiablished  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  first 
k-nt  of  ihe  United  States;  compiled  under  the  in- 

r Hon.  BUSHROD  WASH. 

TON  from  original  papers  bequeathed  to  him  by 
.caved  relative.  By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Chief 
(Of  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed 
TTRODUCTION,  containing  a compendious  view  of 
onies  planted  by  the  English  on  the  continent  of 
/Amertca.  Vols.  I.  JI.  H/.  ly.  and  V.  (u^hich 
Vtfes  the  w>rk)  elegantly  printed  in  4to.  price 
Oci.  each  in  hoards.  ^ 

:her  edition  printed  in  octavo,  price  12s.  each  vo 
I boards. 


HALE  BIOGRAPHY  ; or,  Me,moiks  of  Re- 
t.Ic  and  Illustrious  Women  of  all  ages  and  conn, 
nparrially  and  faithfully  compiled  from  the  most 
ac  sources,  and  arranged  alphabetically.  In  six 
=’ne  volumes.  l2mo.  price  11.  16s.  in  boards,  or  two 
bound  and  gilt. 

LIFE  and  AGE  of  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 
aer  of  English  poetry  ; including  memoirs  of  hii 
tend  and  kinsman,  John  of  Gaunt,  dukeof 
-er;  and  views  of  the  state  of  society  and  the  arts 
. : dawn  of  literature  in  modern  Europe;  to  the  end 
jurteenth  century.  By  WILLIAM  GODWIN 
'll  Political  Justice,  Caleb  Williams,  &c.  In  two 
volumes,  4to.  illustrated  with  portraits,  price 
6d.  in  boards. 

'ond  edition  of  the  same  work,  in  four  volumes 
• ll*  18$.  in  boards,  ^ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAI.,  HISTORICAL,  and 


CHRONOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  •,  being  afabh- 
ful  account  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  revolutiotis  of  states,  and  the  succession 
ef  sovereign  princes;  containing  two  thousand  articles 
more  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  Bit'graphical  Dic- 
tionary. By  JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D.  A new  and 
^rtatli/  enlarged  edition^  in  which  are  annexed  the  utilluf 
ritics  qj  each  article,  price  18s.  iti  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  a TRAVELLER,  written  by  Him- 
self, (the  Rev.  L.  Dutens)  now  in  retirement,  contain- 
ing Historical,  Poli'.icai,  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  many 

• • • "'  f -1--  O, 


of  the  principal  Personages  of  the  present  Age, 

J).  5s.  in  boards. 

The  LIFE  of  GENERAL  ns  ZIETEN,  colonel  of 
the  royal  Prussian  regiment  of  hussar  life  guards.  By  Ma- 
dame DE  BLUMENTHAL.two  vols.‘8vo.  Us.bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  late  Mr§.  ROBINSON,  written 
by  HERSELT.  To  which  are  subjoined  several  of  htr 
original  Poems.  A new  edition,  in  two  elegant  volumes, 
foolscap  8vo.  half- a- guinea  in  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  laic  LEE  LEWES, 
the  comedian,  written  by  himself,  and  coniaintiig  anec- 
dotes of  the  English.  Scottish,  and  Irish  Stages  during  a 
period  of  forty  years.  Published  by  his  son,  JOHN  LEE 
LEWES,  Esq.  in  four  volumes,  small  8vo.  price  16s.  in 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  late  SAMUEL 
FOOTE,  commonly  called  the  English  Aristophanes,  with 
anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  and  a collection  of  his  bons 
mots,  CHIEFLY  ORIOINAL.  By  W 1 L L I AM^O OO KH, 
lisQ  in  three  elegant  volumes,  small  8vo.  price  Ls.  bd.brdi 

A BIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX  to  the  present 
house  of  COMMONS  corrected  to  Fehruary  I8O81 
containing  correct  notices  of  the  lives,  the  family  ano 
party  connections,  parliamentary  conduct,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, i-elatite  to  all  the  members  of  the  Common* 


USFvFUL  ROOKp  recently  published.  7 

tjse  of  parliamcni ; intended  as  a companion  toDebrctt’s 
dd  Kearsley’i  Peerage,  closely  printed  in  one  large  vo- 
nne,  royal  iSnio.  with  plates,  price  12s.  in  boards,  or 
IS.  fid.  bount)  in  red,  and  lettered. 

[ A LIVING  PEERAGE,  or  BIOGRAPHICAL 
MDEX  to  the  HOUSE  OF  LOkDS,  intended  as  a 
mmpanio'i  to  the  above, price  12s.  in  boards} or,  12s.  fid. 
|tred,  corrected  to  January,  1809. 

IPUBLIC  CHARACTERSof  180fi — ”,  consisting  of 
icoGKAPHiCAL  M K .M  o I It  s of  eminent  Living  Per- 
)?NS,  faithfully  and  impartially  compiled  from  authentic 
nurces.  I n one  lar^’e  volume.  8vo,  price half-a-guineabds. 

Also  7iew  editii'ns  of  the  eight  precedittg  volumes, 
Lch  at  the  same  price,  containing  nearly Jive  hundred  con- 
njiporaries  hetu-een  1797  and  180(>. 


(OXONIANA;  or  ANECDOTES  HISTORICAL, 
>NTIQUAR1AN,  and  BIOGRAPHICAL,  of  OX- 
DDRD,  its  colleges,  learned  men,  &c.  fee.  compiled  chiefly 
■om  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  Bodlean  and  other  !i'> 
lanes  at  Oxford ; in  4 elegant  volumes,  foolscap  Svo. 
nice  one  guinea  in  boards. 

UVALPOLIANA  ; consisting  of  original  bon  mots, 
> ophihegms,  observations  on  life  and  literature,  with  ex- 
tacts  from  unpublished  letters  of  the  late  HORACE 
’'ALPOLE,  Earl  or  Orp'ori).  In  two  elegant  vo- 
mnes,  foolscap  8vo.  embcllfshed  with  two  vignette  titles, 
-d  witbfac  simile;  of  the  hand-writme  of  Mr.  Gray, 
ltd  Mr.  Walfoi.e,  price  Qs.  in  b iards. 

. ADDl  SONIANA  , a work  relating  ts  the  life,  times, 
cd  contemporaries  of  Mr.  ADDISON,on  rhesamcplau 
the  Walpoliana  : embellished  with  portraits,  &c.  and 
uith  seven  letters  of  Mr.  Addison  never  before  pub- 
hhetl,  exactly  engraved  from  the  origitials.  Iniwoele- 
■nt  volumes,  10s.  fid.  boards. 

5SWIFTIANA;  relating  to  De a k SWIFT,  on  the 
an  of  the  two  preceding,  with  portraits  and  with  fac  simi- 
'Sof  Swift,  Bollngbroke,  Voltaire,  and  others  of  his  con- 
niporaries.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  lOs.Gd.  boards. 


S USEFUL  BOOKS  recently  published. 

nROOK.IANA;  consisr’m^  of  original  anecdotes,  pa- 
pers, and  observations  of  FIKNRY  ifROORE,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  au'hor  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  Gustavos  Vasa, 
cVc.  &c.  compiled  by  Chari.es  Wilson,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8 VO.  10s.  (3d.  boards. 

The  SPIRJT  of  the  FRENCH  ANAS,  or  Selections 
from  the  best  of  the  French  Atias,  interspersed  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  entertainitig  books  in  our  language.  In  three  elegant 
volumes,  small  Svo.  with  portraits,  price  15s.  boards. 

The  I.ET TERS  and  other  Won  ks  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Ladv  iMARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU,  now  first 
published,  by  permission,  from  the  original  manuscripts 
It)  the  possession  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ; 
none  of  which  had  hitherto  been  printed,  excepting  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  leiiets  from  Constantinople.  Toihe 
whole  are  prefixed  authentic  memoirs  of  her  life.  By  the 
Rev.  JAMES  DALE  A WAY,  MB.  interspersed  with 
letters  hitherto  unpublished,  from  Ff>pc,  Young,  Fielding, 
and  other  distinguished  characters.  The  Ft  F i H E D i T lON , 
in  five  volumes,  foolscap  Svo.  price  II.  5s.  in  boards,  de- 
corated with  a portrait,  and  withfac  similes. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  between  FRANCES, 
Countess  of  H ART  FORD,  (laic  Duchess  of  Somf.kset  ) 
and  HENRIETTA  LOUIS  A,  Countessof  POMFRET, 
between  the  years  1738  and  17  i2,  during  the  residence  of 
the  latter  lady  abroad  ; interspersed  with  original  poetry, 
and  anecdotes  of  the  English,  French,  and  other  courts, 
and  of  d'stinguishcd  persons  then  living;  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  writers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  BINGLEY. 
A SECOND  EDITION,  in  iliice  volumes,  11.  Is.  with  a 
portrait,  by  Caroline  Watson. 

The  life  and  entire  CORRESPONDENCE  of 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON,  author  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pamela,  &c.  now  first  published  by 
his  grandchildren.  The  correspondence  consists  of  letters 
between  Rich  ARDSON  and  many  eminent  persons  of  his' 
lime.  The  Life  has  been  compiled  from  authentic  docu-  . 
mcnis,  by  Mrs.  BARBAULD,  who  superintended  the. 


LnEFUL  hooks  vecenily^  published,  y 

JlkaMon.  Iri  si*  elegant  volumes,  post  8vo  21.  is.  io 
■rds;  ^embellished  with  portraits,  &c.  &.c.  by  Caroline 

authentic  PAPERS  of  JOHN 
ULlvES,  Esq.  late  mcniocr  for  Middlesex,  with  ori- 

contemporaries,  liv 
IHN  ALMON.  In  five  volumes,  illustrated  with 
■ *cs,  price  II.  15s.  boards. 

IThe  BRITISH  NEPOSjor,  MIRROR  of  Youth 

issisting  of  select  lives  of  illustrious  Britons,  who  have 

remarkable 

ancemcntin  ife  with  incidental  practical  reflections- 
, ten  purposely  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  on  the 
aous  principle— that  exaffip/e  is  snore  pmter/nl  and 
rre^dneUve  lhan  precept.  By  WILLIAM  MAYOR 
L . p.  rector  of  S oncsficld  in  Oxfordshire,  vicar  of  Hur’ 

, m Berkshire,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Moira 

iCCRIPTURE  BIOGRAPHY;  or,  the  Lives  and 
..racter,  of  the  principal  Personages  recorded  i„  ihe 
red  W rump,  practically  adapted  to  the  instruction  and 
'^rovementoryouth.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  VYATK?NS 
\..D  a new  edi.ion,  with  engravings,  price  6s.  bound.’ 
d-i  large  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  tcork 
Jited  on  a large  type,  for  the  use  of  families' 
ISj.  bound  and  lettered.  ^ 

r,f  PLUTARCH 
Edged  for  the  use  of  schools ; by  \V  1 L L I A .M  MAYOR 
. D.  fic.  a new  edition,  price  5r 

rh..  NAVAL  PLUTARCH,  or  Live,  of 

«aral  Acadomy  at  Porrsmouih,  rviih  Vicrv,  of  oroaf 
-agemenls,  price  7s.  frd.  bound  and  lettered  or  10?  6H 
•ne  paper,  handsomely  bound.  lOs.bd. 
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Tupv^ruphij  and  Geography. 

MODERN  LONDON;  being  the  History  and 
PRtsKMT  Statk  of  tin- British  M et  R'>i>oms,  faiih- 
^ully  drawn  up  from  the  most  amlieiuii.  man  rials,  and  il- 
lustrated with  a series  of  highly-hnished  engravings,  on  a 
plan  eniirely  new.  In  one  large  and  elegant  volume,  4ro. 
embellished  wiih  fifty-four  copper-plates,  thirty-one  of 
which  are  coloured,  31.  3s.  boards.' 

N.Ii.  1(  has  bcfn  the  intention  of  the  editors  of  the  present  splendid 
and  viiiuable  work  to  exhibit  Londun  as  it  isy  and  to  tin  nish  Englishmen 
and  Foreigners  with  a systematic,  complete,  and  elegant  pcrtormance, 
worthy  of  being  received  as  a faithful  portrait  of  the  greatest  c;iy  in  the 
world  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  work  of  respectability  and  character 
which  describes  modern  London,  and  which  deserves  to  occupy  a place  in 
a nobleman’s  or  gcnllcin.m’s  library,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pennant’s  work, 
which  it  should  be  understood,  treats  only  of  the  Antiquities  and  former 
State  of  London. 

The  present  STATE  of  PERU,  comprising  an 
account  of  iis  Geography,  Topography,  Natural  History, 
Mineralogy,  Commerce,  Customs,  and  Manners,  as  well 
of  its  civilized  as  uncivilized  Inhabitants,  State  of  Litera- 
ture, Philosophy,  the  Ans,  &c.  The  whole  drawn  from  | 
original  and  authentic  documents,  chiefly  written  and. 
compiled  in  the  Peruvian  Capital;  to  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix,  coniaining  the  modern  travels  of  the  mission-! 
aries  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  mountainous  territories;! 
and  other  initrcsiing  particulars  relative  te  the  idolatrous' 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  one  large  and  elegant  volume,  4to. ! 
illustrated  by  iwciuy  coloured  engravings,  21.  5s.  in  boards,; 

WILLIAMS’S  PRESENT  STATE  of  FRANCE, 
2 vols.  12mn.  price  10s.  hoards. 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  MALTzl,  ccmainrng  a 
full  and  accurate  Account  of  the  present  siaie  of  thej 
ISLANDS  of  MALTA  and  GOZA;  the  Hisiory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.John  of  Jerusalem,  from  then  first  csiablish-' 
ment.in  Malta  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; also,  a , narraiive  of  the  evenis  which  atiended  ihe 
capture  of  these  Islands,  by  the  French,  and  iheir  suhse- 
Cj'.ienf  conejuest  by  the  English  ; and  an  Appendix,  con- 
lainiiig  auilieiitic  state  papers  and  other  documents.  By 
the  Chevalier  LOUIS  de  BOISGELIN,  Knight 
of  Ma  lt  a.  In  two  large  volumes,  4to,  price  31.  13s.  Gd, 
in  hoards,  illustrated  with  a large  chariot  the  Island,  and 
numerous  other  plates. 
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■ An  easy  GRAMMAR  of  GEOGRAPHY,  beiiit 
Introduction  to  that  Science,  written  peremptorily  for 
' Use  of  Schools,  and  the  most  easy  practical  work  of 
I s kind  extant.  By  the  Re  v.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  II- 
. tratedwitha  variety  of  MAPS,  &c.  2s.  6d.  bound  in  red. 
(GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS.  Part  1.  for  the 
"nior  Class,  and  Part  II.  for  the  Senior  Class,  by  means 
Mvhich  and  the  preceding  Grammar,  Geography  may  be 
- rrnt  in  a fourth  of  the  usual  time,  price  3s.  each. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS;  or,  KEY  to  the  GEO- 
,|aIAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS:  containing  fifteen 
jups,  ne.atly  finished  and  coloured,  5s.  in  boards. 
tGEOGRAPHY  on  a POPULAR  PLAN,  for  the 
-•  of  Schools  and  young  Persons,  containing  all 
interesting  and  amusing  features  of  Geograpliical 
■nee,  and  calculated  to  convey  insti'uctiun  by  means  of 
istriking  and  pleasing  associations  produced  by  the  pe- 
sar  manners,  customs,  and  characteristics  of  all  nations  . 
countries.  By  the  Rtv.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  A se- 
i -d  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  illus- 
",  ' cd  with  upwards  of  sixty  beautiful  engravings,  repre- 

Siing  thedresses,  customs, and  Inhabitanisof  all  countries, 

1 numerous  maps,  &c.  &c.  I4s.  bound  and  lettered. 

B.  Instead  of  dry  details  relative  to  objects  not  adapted  to  the  taste  and 
•sity  of  jrouth,  this  stork  is  solely  occupied  with  such  anecdotes  ot 
t e and  counuics,  as  are  calculated  to  itvet  attentton,  and  n.ainiain 
Mscinaittig  character  for  which  the  science  of  geography  has  higher 
< s than  anv  other  Wranch  of  knowledge.  The  contents  o'f  this  voliinie 
onsequemir  root e interes'ing  than  are,  perhaps,  those  of  any  othc, 

_ ut  equal  sue  in  the  English  language,  and  the  effect  on  the  minds  of 
i .g  Reruns  ts  rendered  lasung  and  complete  by  means  of  the  nunieiou. 

1 XwOBoon. 


iHt  PICTURE  of  LONDON  for  180y,  being  a full 
correc:  descriptionof  the  British  Metropolis,  and 
IIS  vicinity,  and  a faithful  guide  to  all  its  Curiosities, 
'Usements,  Exhibitions,  Public  Institutiotis,  and  what- 
is  remarkable  and  deserving  of  notice,  with  a great 
ety  of  useful  tables,  containing  the  Hackney-coach  Fares 
^***^^*^»  inns  2nd  Coffee-houses,  Churches,  Pub- 
Jffices,  &r.  A new  edition,  correcied  to  the  present 
I , tlhisiratcd  with  a large  Modern  Map  of  Loudon, 
t another  map  of  the  environs,  and  embellished  with 
f ral  views,  price  5s.  fid.  bound  in  red. 
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A SYSTEM  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  b 
John  SMI  I If,  LL.D.  with  views,  maps,  &c.  pul 
Jishing  in  parts  and  numbers,  to  make  two  volumes  in  4ii 
at  f)s.  tid.  or,  7s.  (id.  with  a pair  of  globes. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, orGAZEl 
TEF.R  of  the  UNITED  KING  DOM  of  GREAT  BR 
'J  AIN  and  IRELAND,  containing  acctirate  Dcsciipiion 
of  every  County,  City,  Town.  Village,  Parish,  Hamie 
Seat,  Ruin,  River,  Canal,  Harbour,  Bay,  Lake,  Gapi 
Mountain,  he.  he.  situated  in  the  British  Islands,  compile 
from  Parliamentary  and  tither  official  Documents,  and  froi 
all  the  last  and  best  Auihoriiies,  sviih  References  tother 
By  B.  P.  CAPPER,  in  one  very  thick  volume  8vo.  prinu 
in  th<}  Manner  of  Watkins’ Biographical  Dittionary. 

A Series  of  Maps  of  all  the  Counties  and  Provinces  hat 
been  envraved  for  this  capital  Work,  from  original  Drav 
ings  made  on  a new  Plan,  and  the  Dictionary  rruay  be  ha 
with  the  jMaps  included  for  11.  5s.  in  boards,  or  with  lli 
Maps  neatly  coloured,  for  II.  IDs.  in  boards;  or  the  c< 
loured  Maps  may  be  had  by  themselves  in  a separate  Ai 
•as,  price  12s.  half  bound. 

I tiis  nic*ionary  is  not  only  intmitcly  superior  in  plan,  accuracy,  and  fu 
to  rves  y utlur  woik  yrt  aitcinprciJ  o(  the  same  Kind,  bm  it  is  i* 

tlic  coinj'Irtrst  ami  most  usrful  ilooks  ever  published,  and  forms  a Bo( 
‘ f h'jiulv  r,(  h irr.ee  t(j  cvciy  Man  oi'  Business,  Magistrate,  Offioiiil  Chan 
!cr,  and  btui’ei  i m tkc  limpuc.  1 i»c  Atlas  is  also  equally  superior  to  eve 
similar  tci  ol  Maps. 

The  GUIDE  to  all  the  WATERING  and  SEt' 
B.ATHING  PLACES  in  Enc.land  and  W'^ales,  ft 
ISOiS;  ( onsisting  of  accurate  and  circumsiatuial  dcscrif 
tiotis  of  cvety  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  of  the  Ci 
tiositiesand  Scenery  in  their  environs,  with  an  itiiterai 
of  the  roads  to  and  from  each  place.  By  the  KDITOl 
of  the  PicruuE  of  Lonjjon.  Illustrated  uiih  nead 
seventy  maps  and  views,  price  13s.  boards,  and  11s.  boal 
It)  red,  and  lettered. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 

TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  in  RUSSIA  a 
SWEDEN,  made.  DURING  a RESIDENCE 
those  COUNTRIES  in  the  Years  1805,  1806,  I8f 
and  1808  Bv  ROBERT  KER  PORTER.  K,S. 

i 
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. Sic.  In  two  large  and  splendid  volumes  royal  4io. 
.istraied  by  fony-ont  engravings,  many  of  them  colour- 
afier  original  drawings  by  me  Author,  price  51.  Js. 
*or>a  rds. 

TTRAVF.L5  in  UPPER  and  LOW'ER  CANAD.4, 

h Voyages  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great 
kes;  containing  a complete  Account  of  the  presint 
iate  and  Condition  of  those  immense  and  valuable  Ter- 
tries.  By  GEORGE  HERIOT,  Esej.  Depute  Posi- 
isflerof  British  North  Amerii  a.  In  one  elegant  V'olume, 
.lario,  illustrated  with  Thirty  Engravings  from  Draw- 
.ijsby  the  Author,  price  i.’l.  15s.  in  beards,  or  31.  5s.  w tih 
‘ plates  coloured. 

TRAVELS  threugh  HOLLAND  and  along  the 
illNE  to  MENTZ,  in  the  Autumn  of  1S06.  By  Sir 
)IHN  CARR,  n Quarto,  illustrated  w ithTwenty  cx- 
'isite  Engravings,  price  21.  2s.  in  boards. 

*A  NORTHERN  SUMMER  i or,  TR  AVEI.S  round 
;;  BALTIC  through  DENM.ARR.  SWEDEN,  RUS- 
M,  PRUSS I A,  and  part  of  G ERM  ANY,  in  the  year 
J4.  By  Sir  JOHN  CARR,  in  one  elegant  volume, 
j.  with  twelve  cn^.ravings,  price  21.  2s.  in  boards 
T'liE  STRANGER  IN  IRELAND  cr  Ta.<  vf.i.s 
■ THAT  Country  during  the  Au  i u’mn  and  Win. 

tR  of  180j-«i.  By  Sir  jciiN  Cakr,  with  scvcnitin 
i auliful  lUgraMiigs,  price  21.  5s.  ii,  Imarils. 

; 'A  \ OY.AGE  toDEMER.ARA',  containing  a statistitsi 
iccount  of  tlie  Settlements  there,  and  of  those  of  ri.e 
'•SSEQUIBO,  the  B ERBICli,  :in<l  other  contiguous  R I. 
: iRS  ofGUYAN.A.  By  Jl.  BOLINGBROKK,  Esc. 
I iQuarto,  with  a Map.  price  ll.  ~s.  in  boards, 
j rTRA\  ELS  IN  AMERICA,  performed  in  ISOfi,  for 
; • purpose  of  exploring  the  Rivers  .ALLEGHANY 
ONONGAHELA,  OHIO,  and  MISSISSIPPI,  .md 
criaining  the  produi  e and  social  condition  of  their  Banks 
xl  Vicini'y.  By  T.  HOM.AS  ASHE,  Esq,  in  three  vc- 
nes,  small  octavo, price  2 Is.  in  boards. 

THE  BRlTISHTOURfSTS,or  TRAVELLER’S 
' )MPANJON  -hfough  ENGLAND, WALES, SCOT. 

B 
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/.AND,  ;jiul  IRELAND,  including  accurate  Dcscrrp 
lions  of  every  Pan  of  the  United  KLingdom  : and  compre 
bending  the  most  ctlebraied  Modern  and  Recent  Tour 
ihrougU  every  partof^he  Hriiish  Islands,  particularly  thos 
of  Pennant,  Twiss,  Wvndliain,  Johuson,  Hutchinson 
Bray,  Sulivan,  Young,  Shaw,  Newte,  Hassell,  McTriiz 
Robertson,  Skrine,  Grant,  Holmes,  St.  Pond,  Barbei 
Bingley,  &c.  W'itb  severnl  recent  'Fours,  conimunicatci 
to  the  Editor  by  intdligcnt  friends.  By  WILL^A^ 
MAYOR,  LL.  D.  in  six  eleganr  volumes  royal  ISino 
price  one  guinea  anti  a half  in  boards, 

TRAVELS  from  BRESCl  A in  I'P A LY  to  RIG/ 
in  RUSSIA,  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  ISOo,  including 
the  Particulars  of  the  extraordinary  Escape  and  Plight  o 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  elE  cted  and  wntteir  by  the  MAR- 
QUIS De  S.'\LVO,  small  octavo,  price 7s.  in  boards. 

TRAVELS  in  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  FLAN- 
DERS, and  FRANCE  to  PARIS  ; with  numerous  parJ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  present  state  of  that  Capital;  its 
Manners,  Ciiaraciers,  Paintings,  Alnsic,  Theatres,  Gar- 
dens, Institutions,  Architecture,  <Nc.  By  THOMAS 
HOLCROFT.  In  two  elegant  vclumcs  4to.  price  SI.  8s. 
in  lioards,  decorated  wiih  a great  number  of  vignettes; 
together  with  a magnihceiu  atlas  of  large  engravings,  by 
the  first  artists,  repi'csenting  the  principal  objects  and 
buildings  in  Paris,  from  beautiful  drawings  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  author;  or,  the  same  work,  with  the 
atlas  plates  reduced  in  size,  and  folded  in  the  volumes, 
price  51.  5s.  in  hoarth. 

TR  AVELS  in  'F  U R K E Y,  AS  I A - Ml  NOR,  S YR 1 A, 
and  across  the  Deseut  iiuo  EGYPT,  during  the  Years 
1799,  ISOO,  and  1801,  in  company  with  the  Turkish  army 
and  the  British  military  mission,  which  was  sent  from  this 
country  into  Turkey,  under  the  comm.and  of  General 
Koehler.  By  WILLI  AM  WITTM  AN,  M.D.  In 
4io.  price  21.  12s.  GJ.  with  thirty  coloured  engravings. 

A COLLECTION  of  MODERN  and  CONTEM- 
PORARY VOYAGES  and  TRAVELS,  published  in 
monthly  numbers,  at  h:,*f-'.t-rrown  each,  and  consisting 
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) of  iranslaiions  of  now  Voyages  and  Travels  from  Fo. 
.gn  languagts;  (2) ‘of  Voyages  and  Travels  never  be- 
rr%ublisheu;  and  (3)  of  Analyses  of  new  Voyages  and 
irravels  published  in  England.  Seven  volumes  complete, 
iijstraied  wiih  numerous  views,  &.c.  price  13s.  eac  i in 
Lards. 

The  first  volume  contains : 

tCassas’s  Traveli  in  luria  and  ."’’111"°“* 

hKmtner’j  T r-vrl,  in  Denmark,  awcorn,  Kimw.  Geiminy,  and  luiy 
•Michaux’s  Trveli  in  the  Baik  Sciilrmcnti  of  America.  . 

lAn  Itinerary  of  the  Route  ot  the  late  Engliih  cmbajiy  from  Lond 
Consiaptinopic,  by  the  Secrci4fy  to  the  einbauy. 

WVouJward’s  Voyacciin  the  Indian  ArchipeUgo. 

IKoizebucS  Travel's  in  France. 

TuckeyT  Voyage  to  New  Somh  Wales. 

The  second  volume  contains : 

(Olaften’t  and  Pevelten’j  Traveli  in  Iceland,  performed  by  order  of  the 
Danith  government,  with  plan.*.  fcr  with 

St.  Vincent’s  Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  France,  Bourbo  , 

, . Gl’eanVogs  of  a Wanderer  in  various  pans  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
North  Wales. 

Holcrcfi’s  Travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France. 

The  third  volume  contains  : 

ronquevtlle-s Travels  through  the  .Morea,  Albania,  ic.  to  Conitantmople. 
Mangotirit’s  Travels  in  Hanover. 

Fischer’s  Journey  to  Montpelier, 

AT  our  in  Spain  and  Foringal. 

A Ton.-  in  Ireland. 

. Cart’s  Travels  lonrd  the  Baltic. 

.i  Tuinbull’s  Voyage  touud  thcWotUl. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  ■ 

A Vovase  to  Senegal  i or.  Historical,  Philosophical,  an/Puliticai  Me- 
" moirs,  Relative  uT the  Discoveries,  Establishments,  and  Commerce  ot 
Eu.opeaiii  m the  Atlantic  Occam,  from  Cape  lllancho  to  the  Rivet  of 

I t.  T*i'avHshi  parts  of  South  America,  during  the  Years  i8oi,  iSci,jS03, 

A*Tour*?n  Wales,  and  through  several  Counties  of  England,  including 

14.  '*>'  >804  and  tSos  J by  Angustus  Von 

Kotzebue. 

The  fifth  volume  contains : 

II.  Saryichew’s  Vovage  of  Discoveiy  to  the  North  East  of  Siberia,  8ic. 

:z'.  Renilly’s  Travels  in  the  Crimea,  Nc. 

3.  Fisher’s  Travels  to  Hyercs,  in  the  south  ot  France 
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4.  A Voyape  to  Jndia  rt  ' ...  ' “y  P<<-»UShcd. 

6 a‘7  ’ Irelnnd?’  «■  M-  S.  C.irolinr 

6.  A o.,r  tIuoKgh  the  /.land  of  !U,->cr 

7.  Helm's  1 ravels  in  South  Ame.-  Va" 


'■I'hc  Sixth  volume  contains: 


<'•  ^-nc's  , our  through  Cerma:;,  i 

7.  S|.ilsftury>s\.,yagc  to  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  seventh  volume  contains- 

. W's^ur  through  fart  of  Cermany.  Poland.  s.^de,  Oc„. 


The  eighth  volume  contains 

c T ... 


1 St  *5  * > ^ m 

* B^on^’c  «"<!  I’ithinsian  Island*  it 

.. fC  •■o., 

au(iul?“™oVKo'r™^  SII5ERIA  of 

!'>pponea“r„  Ri" 

' .l.e  V>of  ■“  ’’-'R'S.  in  'Lc  Sprio, 

Hineiit  cliciraccvrs  in  ifm  K ^ ancrrlotes  of 

auvri,  in  ,(ic  I rencli  Mtuopolis.  By  AU, 
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lUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE,  three  volumes,  13s.  6d. 
t boards. 

'TRAVELS  through  ITALY,  from  Livonia  ihrcugli 
:e  Tyrol  and  Florence  to  Naples,  and  from  Naples 
I'TOuch  Rome,  Bologna,  Verona,  a«<l  Vienna  to  Berlin, 
t -rformcd  during  the  close  of  the  year  IK04  and  the  com. 
!•  cnccment  of  1805.  By  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOT- 
,EEBUE.  In  four  closely  primed  vols.  20s.  bds. 
’TRAVELS  ihreugh  the  UNITED  STATES  of 
KORTH  AMERICA,  the  country  of  the  IROQUOIS 
hid  UPPER  C.-^NADA,  in  the  years  1795,  1796,  and 
:-97.  By  the  Duke  of  ROCHEFOUCAULT  LIAN- 
!tOUR.T.  With  an  .tutheniic  account  of  LOWER 
AN.ADA.  A new  edition,  in  four  large  volumes,  8vo 
1. . 2s.  in  boards,  with  three  whole  sheet  maps,  several 
rrge  tables,  Kt.  &c. 

'TRAX'ELS  in  EGYPT,  during  tlie  campaigns  of 
Iteneral  Bon  APAKTK.  By  VIVAN’T  DENON.  Trans- 
;ced  by  Mk.  AIKIN.  Jn  three  volumes,  8vo.  embel- 
■nhed  with  nearly  a hundred  splendid  coppt  r-plates,  21.  2s. 

HELMES’  TRAVELS  troni  BUENOS  AYRES  to 
,1IMA,  with  maps,  6s.  boards. 

Natural  History. 

ANIMAL  BIOGRAPHY,  consisting  of  authentic 
i.iiecdoles,  and  characierisiic  facts  of  the  Lives,  Man- 
t;rs,  and  Economy  of  the  whole  Animal  Creation,  collec* 
:cd  from  several  hundred  of  the  best  Modern  Voyages 
hid  Travels,  and  from  expensive  and  scarce  works  of 
-atural  history,  in  various  languages,  and  ranged  ac- 
ording  to  the  svstem  of  Linnaeus.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
lINGLEY,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Linntcan  Society,  and 
1 te  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  vo- 
irmes,  8vo.  the  third  edition,  price  ll,  I Os.  in  boards. 

IThii  work  has  been  pronounced,  by  various  critics,  to  be  one  of  the 
CQtenaininj;  books  in  the  English  iangoage,  and  the  rapid  saJe  of  sne* 
Bsive  lar^e  editions  proves  the  eaimatioD  Tu  which  it  is  held  by  nat»* 
^listsi  piblic  teachers,  and  the  public. 

■The  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
:ccording  to  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  with  popular  and 
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enteriaining  descriptions,  in  the  Manner  of  Goldsmitfi 
and  Huffon  ; embellished  will;  copper-plaics,  representing 

tv't  a objccis.  By  Dr. 

MAYOR.  A new  edition,  price  Gs.  bound,  or  with  the 
plates  beauiifully  coloured,  price  12s.  calf  gilt. 

I AgrivuUiire. 

A SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL 
^ agriculture,  including  all  the  Modern  Improve, 
nieiits  and  Discoveries,  in  which  the  Principles  of  Che- 
nusiry  are  applied  in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  com- 
pokuion  of  Soils  and  Manures;  and  those  of  other  sci- 
ences m tile  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  differeut 
sorts  of  live  Stock.  The  whole  intended  to  combine  and 
explain,  fully  and  completely,  the  principles  and  practice 
or  the  art  of  Modern  Husbandry.  By  R.  DICK. 
SON,  M.D.  of  Hendon,  m Mi.ldlesex.  In  two  very 
large  volumes,  4to,  price  41.  1 ,s.  Od.  in  boards,  illus- 
trared  with  nearly  one  hundred  cn^raviiu^S  (thirty  of 
w nc  1 are  coloured  from  nature)  representing  various 
Kinds  or  implements  and  other  mavhiuery  adapted  to  the 
most  improved  meihdds  of  cultivation,  the  most  approved 
grassL's,  and  the  principal  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  from 
original  drawings. 

i'ltn  capilnl  IVurk  way  Lc  hnl  m twrUc  MotUhh  Pmtt,  iruk- 
Ih/Ml  on  l/ie  Jint  tiny  of  cicry  monlh,  al  7s.  6il.  pci  I'aii. 

The  farmer’s  KALENDAR;  containing  prac. 
tical  e.xplanations  of  the  business  necessory  to  be  per. 
formed  on  various  kinds  of  farms  during  every  Month 
the  Year,  wiiti  the  principles  of  various  new  mpiove- 
ments,  and  instructions  for  executing  them.  Bv  AR- 
1 rlUK  \ OUNG,  Esci  F.  R.  S.  Secretary  to  the  Board 
or  Agriculiorc,  and  hondt*arv  nitmbcr  manv  sociciics 
m Europe  and  America.  A new  edition,  in  octavo,  in 
one  volume,  8vo.  price  12s.  m boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  MODES  of  DRAINING 
> according  to  the  System  practised  by  Mr.  TO. 
SEPH  ELKJNGTON,  (tor  the  Discovery  of  which, 
a reward  of  o/ic  thousand  founds  was  bestowed  by  Par! 
iiament)  drawn  up  for  publication  by  Autiiiotiy  of  tke 
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board  of  Agriculmte,  l*v  JoH s J on  nstos’ E,  a new 
• and  improved  tdiiion,  price  I2s.  in  tjoards.  _ _ 

A TREATISRonihcBREEDlNCi  and  MAN.AGE- 
IMKNT  of  SHEEP,  by  JOHN  PRICE,  Gra/icr,  rf 
Romne-v  Marsh,  4<o.  price-  ll.  in  boards. 

A REPORT  l)v  a COMMIT  I Ele  of  ihc  ROAPvD 
(on  the  CULTURE  and  USE  of  POTATOES,  puce 

"^'eI^PERIMENTS  on  the  COMPOSJTION  of  va- 

irious  SORTS  of  BREAD,  price -25.  fid. 

RE2PORT  on  ihc  SIZE  of  FARMS,  by  Du.  RO- 

LF/ETER  from  the  EARL  of  W'lNCHELSEA.  on 
the  ADV  ANT  AGRofCOTTAGERS  renting  LAND, 

’^"hINTS  on  VEGETATION,  with  QUERIES, price 
Is.  bd.  ■ 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

THE  wider ineut tinted  IVcrks,  condJini:  of  nrx  ami  imjirovril 
I ibuotts  of  He  Cminri,  Saney,.  J.aiidied  by 

Unard  of  .dgriratliire,  me  tanie.Hy  amt  resly  ilfidly  mbmillr,  lo 
th-  \ofice  of  Hie  I • i.ded  and  . Igric  iitiiral  lnlere>h  thriinglioiU 
lireJt  lifilum.  II  i<  •-'//  knoun  Ihit  Hie  Coanlu  Jiejmit,  /wee 
■ ieen  draten  ,11,  nt  a vera  eon,, d,  table  hxpenre  under  Ibe  U, that, 1 1, 
«f  Varlvitr.trd,  ami  thu.  they  unite  every  s’nrirs  of  umI„I  kur-j;- 
ied"e  reiatiiT  In  H:c  tcveral  cuitnlies  Kkieh  Indiuliy,  I eneverunce, 
Iniellfcnce,  and  the  <>ed  Source,  of  f,iformaliun,ran  Jnuluce.  the 
Ti  nuimdi  r of  them  will  U •fmbliJ.cd  at  the  iiile  of  St.x  oi  highl  Jn-r 
annum  fill  Hu-  entire  Setir.  sfmll  be  completiil,  the  •j.holr  Jonntng 
nn  invalimbte  I ibiiinj  of  fiifcrmiitiun  relathe  to  the  leneultine 
i 'oiiittierce.  Jirymnec,,  J'uliticul  llcunamy,  anq  I hysical  State  of  the 
JiriltiJiJupirc.  ^ 

ArcTlcsf'i'',  W^'l,  rtap  and  Plair,,  t jr  ihfRev.J.Stniili,  DD  o 
rcofuirfshirc^  bv  1 Kitcl.clor  - . - - - o 

r.tikih  tet  bv  ihe  Rev.  I>r.  Mavor  . . - . o 

Cbeshirf,  vMili  Ut  mv  HoIl?ntl.  Hvq  ^ ° 

riv<icS4^a’c»  vMih  ^ Map  of  lb*  Soi’,  by  John  Nnumit.i  o , 
l>cvonsbi>c.  \Mtb  Map  anJ  IMairs,  by  C.  Vancouvrr,  Etq.O  i.; 

F ui  I.oibian,  wirb  a Map  of  the  Soi>,  by  K Somtfvillc  o c 
F ».rx*  2 voU.  a Map, and  i**  I’Uict,  by  A. Your  5 • 

4 1)  *uccstrfsb  rf  , v»i’h  Map\  and  Flatcs,  by  Rev.  1 . R 
F^r-MlordshiK-,  >*iih  Map  and  }Matrs,  by  A.  Young,  h,u\ 

Weirfoidshue,  uiih  M.ip,  by  J.  Oancornhe 
lf.vcrreJ*il»»rr,  witli  M.ip,  by  il.c  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Jb 
Kent,  with  Map  ami  Time  » hv  John  Boys  • c:  7 

Ix.cci^c: -I’-d  KtitJdoH,  by  \V.  lilt  and  R.  J ark  ni'.r.  o 13 
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[ Agricultural  Reports  continued.  ] 


Lincolnshire,  sviih  Plates,  by  A.  Young,  Esq  . „ 

Middlesex,  with  a Map,  by  J.  Mitidicton,  Esq.  . . „ 

Norfolk,  with  Map  and  I'laies,  by  A.  Young  - . o 

Norfolk,  ssiih  Maps  and  Plates,  by  Nath.  Kent-  - n 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Wcstmoi eland,  svith 
Map  and  Plates,  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Culley,  and  Prin- 

Nouingharmliircy  witli  Map^  by  R.  Lowe  . , q 

JJoxburgh  and  Sclkiik,  wt«h  Map  and  Pisitcs,  by  Robert 
Dciuglas,  D I). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Staffordshire,  with  plates,  by  W.  Pit:  - - . - *o 

Shropshire,  with  Map  «nd  Plates,  by  J.  Plyinlcy  Corbett 
Archdeacon  of  S.ilop 

Somcrseishirc,  with  Plates,  by  John  Billingsley,  Hso. 

Suffolk, uit ha  Map, by  Ail hiir  Young,  l£sq.  - ' . 
Sii>sex,  with  plates,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Young 
Yorkshire  (VVeit  Riding)  with  Map,  by  K.  Brown 

(North  Riding,)  with  M.tp  and  Pis.  by  J.  Tukc 
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Military  Science. 

h essays  on  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 
7ART  ot  VV^AR,  including  ilie  DUTIES  of  OKKI 
;CERSon  ACTUAL  SERVICE,  and  the  PRINCI. 
PLES  of  MODERN  TACTICS.  Chiefly  translated 
from  the  host  I'rench  and  German  Writers,  By  the 
EDITOR  of  the  MILITARY  MENTOR.  In  three 
handsome  and  closely  primed  Volumes,  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings,  price  df:s.  in  hoards,  or  21.  neatly 
bound  and  lettered.  ^ 

, The  MILITARY  MENTOR;  being  a series  of 
fetters  recently  written  by  a General  Officer  to  his  Son, 
|on  his  entering  the  Army ; comprising  a course  of  ele- 
gant instruction,  calculated  to  unite  the  characters  and 
raccomplishments  of  the  Gentleman  and  the  Soldier.  In 
|iwo  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  tiie  second  edition,  price 
ri2s.  in  boards,  or  l4s.  boiitul. 

\ CAMPAGNES  du  Mareschal  de  SCHOMBERG  cn 
iPORTUG  AL,  depuis  I’Anne  Hitly  jusqu’en  1(168.  I’ar 
|le  General  DUMOURIEZ,  prix  'Is.  (Id. 

Medical  Science. 

A TREATISE  on  the  ANATOMY  and  DIS- 
[EASES  of  the  EAR,  with  large  plates,  drawn  from  real 
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• <3is£Cctions.  Ry  J.  C.  SAi'.sntR§,  Dcmcnsiraior  of  Ana» 
lomy  ai  Si.  Thomas’s  Hotpiial,  and  Surgton  lo  ihc  Dis- 
Ipeiisary  tor  Dlre.>sts  of  live  Eve-  and  Ear.  Folio,  ll.  bs. 

The ’MEDICAL  and  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL; 
] published  on  ilic  first  day  of  every  month,  price  half- 
a-crotvn  ; containing  the  original  correspondence  of  emi- 
nent pracmioners,  and  the  earliest  information  on  sub- 
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jeets  c onnccicd  "uh  ^Itdicirc,  Stir^viy,  Chemistry, 
imacy,  Botanv,  and  Natural  Ifisiory.  Conducted  by 
• XIocTORs  RRADLEY  and  ADAMS. 

numb^i : of  this  journal,  whicli  were  out  orpiini.fiav- 
' t’L  s'"  »<!'».  or  any  single  numbrts,  may  be  l,ad. 

I ta  rA  volume?,  conijiniug  eighty-tight  numbers,  may  be  had  in 

boards,  price  lol.  I he  fiist  lonysix  r.umbeis  sell  alls,  each,  and  the 

ImnZI"'"  ° P ' the  Value,  and  ihe 

llmpouaie,  of  the  Infoimaeon  conuined  in  ihe  successive  numbers  «f 
inis  orrginal  and  invaluable  jouina',  -hat  cveiy  med  cal  Piactiii-nr r ought 
p?rf«r”''h"^  * complete  set,  and  no  n.tdicaJ  Library  can  be  deemed 


lines  of  ihc  present  LONDON  PRAC- 
^ ofSLRGERy,a  new  ediiior,  enlarged  and  much 
1 improved,  with  Engravings.  By  S.  COOPER,  Esci. 
Member  of  the  Colltge  of  Surgeons,  iu  London,  &c. 
lie.  closely  printed,  Svo.  ppce  l4s.  bds. 

A TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the  JOINTS 
being  the  Observatiens  for  which  ilie  Prize  for  l8(Mi! 


was  adjudged  by  ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon-' 
’a’  pvicc  5s.  in  boards. 


tl'c  CAUSES  anil  CURE  of 
SIVF^A^TH\^^a  RpPIRATlON  and  CONVUL- 
is*  t.di(iim.  By  ROBERT 

OBSERVAFIONS  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and 
AT  J^SANITV.  By  TMOsMAS  AR. 
M.D.  Arc.  &c.  Iw•o^'ols.  8vo.  price  ISs  boards 
The  ELEMENTS  of  GALVANISM,  in  iheory  a^d 
ppcticc.  By  C WILKINSON,  Fellow  of  , he  College 
ot  Surgtons,  and  lecturer  on  that  science,  in  Soho-squarc 
In  two  volurncs,  Svo.wiih  numerous  plates,  ll.  Is.  boards 
“Ihe  NAVAL  SURGEON,  containing  the  entt; 
Duitcs  of  Medical  Men  at  Sc?.  Bv  W.  Turnbull 
burgeon  of  the  ^a^y,  &c.  with  plates,  <)}.  6d.  boards. 

■A  lOlULAR  \ lEW  of  VACCINE  INOCU- 
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LATJON,  and  of  the  Mode  of  conducting  it;  with  n 
comparison  of  the  SMALL  POX  and  COW-POX 
INOCULATIONS,  intended  for  Heads  of  Families  and 
Clergymen,  as  well  as  the  Faculty.  By  JOSEPH 
ADAMS,  M.D,  Physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  to 
the  New  Finsbury  Dispensary,  Author  of  the  Treatise  oa 
Morbid  Poisons,  &o.  tSic.  price  4s.  (id.  in  boards. 

I A TREATISE  on  VACCINE  INOCULATION: 

I to  which  is  added,  an  Accoutii  of  the  CH1CK.EN-POX, 
the  SWINE-POX,  and  the  HIVES;  wiih  an  Appen- 
■ dix,  containing  Letters  from  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  re- 
I spetting  the  present  State  of  Vaccination  m many  Cities 
and  principal  Towns  of  the  United  Xinudom.  By  RO- 
BERT WILLAN,  M.D  F.A.S.  &tc.  ,Nc.  4to.  with  co- 
^ loured  engravings,  15s.  boards. 

TREATISE  on  the  Causks,  Progress,  and 
, Cure  of  CONSUMPTION,  by  JOHN  REiD,  M.D. 

' Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  7s.  bds. 

' A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DIET,  and  oti 
. the  most  salutary  and  agreeable  means  of  supporting  life 
and  health  by  aliment  and  regimen.  Adapted  to  the  va- 
rious circumstances  of  Age,  Constitution,  and  Climate; 
and  including  the  application  of  Modern  Cl.emistrv  to 
j the  culinary  preparation  of  food.  By  WILLIAM  NIS- 
BET,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  price  Os.  boards. 

I A SERIES  of  POPULAR  ESSAYS  on  the  Means 
, of  Preserving  and  Restoring  Health,  on  a plan  entirely 
, popular.  By  THOMAS  BEDDOES,  M.D.  In  three 
1 Volumes.  Svo.  price  ll.  4s.  in  boards, 
j A LETTER  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH 
' BANKS,  on  the  Causes  and  Removal  of  the  Prevailing 
i Discontents,  Impetfections,  and  Abuses  in  Medicine,  by 
' Dr.  BEDDOES,  price  4s.  sewed. 

f SALUTARY  CAUTIONS  relative  to  the  Treat- 
, ment  of  GOUT,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Kinglake.  By 
JOHN  HUNT,  2s.  fid. 

The  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN;  or,  DOMESTIC 
I MEDICAL  FRIEND;  containing  plain  and  practtcal 
instructions  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  ac- 
! rnrriititj  m th#*  Hfpsi  imorovcmeiits  and  discoveries;  com- 
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ifche  medical  art,  adapted  to  ihe  use  of  the  he  *ds  of  schools 
■^and  families.  Bv  A.  THOMPSON  M.  D.  6*. 

An  inquiry  into  the  NATURE  and  ACTION 
oof  CANCERS,  with  a view  to  a regular  mode  of  curing 
liihat  Disease  by  Natural  Separation.  By  S. 

''Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 

A TREATISE  on  the  PROCESS  employed  by  NA- 
7TURE  in  suppressing  the  HEMORRHAGE  from  DI- 
'VIDED  and  PUNCTURED  ARTERIES.  By  J.  F. 
ID.  JONES,  M.D.  In  one  volume,  8vo.  with  numerous 
jplates,  10s.  6d. 

Poetry. 

The  CABINET  of  POETRY,  containing  the  best 
i entire  Pieces  which  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  works  of  the 
British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Beattie,  printed  iu  chrono- 
logical series,  and  the  works  of  each  poet  prefaced  by  an 
atcouni  of  his  life  and  character.  Selected  by  J.  S. 
PP^ATT,  Esq.  in  SIX  elegant  volumes,  post  octavo,  em- 
bellished with  ix)riraits  by  C.sroline  Watson,  price 
21.  14s.  in  boards,  or  31.  3s.  elegantly  bound,  for  a litc- 

“ iF the  enin  were  sepa  ated  from  the  chaff  which  61l»  the  woikt  of 
onr  National  Po-tt,  what  iitiuljr  valuable  would  be  to  what  U nselcii  m 
the  proportion  of  a molehill  to  a mountain.'’  tlurit. 

« The  Poet*  at  large,  like  the  Siaintes  at  large,  are  proverbial  for  the 
quantity  of  worthiest  lumber  which'they  contain,  and  they  have  long  teen 
a hcavT  tax  on  ihe  ptme  and  patience  ot  the  public.  Ffp/aeg, 

SYMPATHY,  COTTAGE  PICTURES. and  other 
POEMS.  By  Mr.  PRATT  ; with  beautiful  Engravings 
fiom  original  Paintings,  by  Loutherbourg,  Barker,  and 
others,  price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

CONVERSA  TION,  a didactic  Poem,  by  W. COOKE,' 
Esq.  price  4s. 

The  HARP  of  ERIN,  containing  the  Poetical  Works 
of  the  late  T hom  as  D t kmod  y.  By  J.  G.  R.AYMOND, 
in  two  elegant  'V^)lumes,  price  I4s. 

, TRANSLATIONS  from  the  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY, with  TALES  and  MISCELL.’^NEOUS 
POEMS,  poM  8vo.  "s.  boards. 
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consisiins  rf^,clKr„„t 

, The  WIU)  WREATH-  or  ORir-rMAr  t,  ‘ ^ 
Ibytlic  laic  Mrs.  RouiNSOaV  ’ anrl 

l-.sq.  W nil  cngravines,  hy  ^.Jr  u,  , „• . . <;  , 

Tme  poetical  WORk^  nV ’a 

Ji(  roic  Epistle  to  Sir  Willi  \m  Cua*^'  -Author  of  the 
'Initiative  notes,  price  5s.  boards.  with  il- 

CL.ASSfCAL  ENGLISH  POETRY  fnr  >i 
'U  schools  and  young  persons,  selected  from  the  ben  au*^ 
thors,  compiled  by  Dr.  MAYOR  and  Mr.  PRATT  ' 
uiih  a preface,  indicating  the  several  <inc<-;r.  f 
and  the, r best  modes  of  reciiaiion.  J2mJ.  5s.  f,J  ‘Snd' 

An  elegant  I, j printed  edition  of  the  samccollcc' 
hon  of  in,ctrj/,  8s.  bds.  coiiec. 

b ‘he  WISE,  a Dramatic  Poem,  by  Q.  E. 


The  Drama. 

The  PHEORY^  of  RHETORIC.AL  GESTiruir 
hnd  THE.ATRIC.YL  REPRESENTAricfN,  a„gl 

Sized  from  Emrel.  hv-  Tit.  r. c Esq  - - 


-ized  from  Engel  by  He.mry  Siddons,  Esq.  of  the 
b*"'  ‘ “""'t 

"s  ^ Tragedy  ; by  W.  GODWIN,  price 

The  CURFEW,  a Play;  by  [.  TOBIN.  Esq.  2s  Gd 

Archer- 
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Music. 

IDICTIONARY  of  MUSIC;  lo  which  is  prefixed 
miliar  Introduction  to  the  science  of  harmony.  By 
;')MAS  BUSBY,  Mus.  D.  In  one  volume,  foolsrap 
la  new  and  improved  edition,  6s.  in  boards,  or  7s» 
■ntly  bound. 

Short-Hand  Writing. 

w UNIVERSAL  and  COMPLETE  SYSTEM 
^5HORT-HAND  WRITING;  being  the  same 
I h is  used  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  metropolis,  and 
ih  is  taught  in  the  universities  and  all  public  schook 
rvVlLLlAM  M AVOR,  LL.D.  sixth  edition,  7s.  tid 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

DICTIONARY  of  TRADE,  COMMERCE, 
'MANUFACTURES,  being  an  indispensable  Com- 
oon  to  every  Counting  Hou'c,  and  a Library  m every 
cchant  and  Trader,  by  THOAl.AS  MORTIMER, 
..  price  21s.  in  boards. 

he  AUEST-INDJA  COMMON-PLACE-BOOR, 
^ an  Account  of  the  present  Siateof  the  Commerce, 
tcy,  and  Productions,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  de- 
d from  Official  Document',  by  Sir  M'lLI.I.AM 
LUNG,  Bwt.  M.P.  ike.  kc.  price  ll.  3s.  in  boardi;. 

Wit  and  Humour. 

The  ENC YCLOP..EDIA  of  W'lT;  containing  up- 
.ds  of  THREE  THOUSAND  of  the  best  Bons  mots, 
; ;hablc  Anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  genuine  W'it  and  Hu- 
jf  existing  in  the  English  language;  being  the  most 
ifpletc,  pure,  and  classical  collection  of  this  kind  ever 
fished.  A new  edition,  in  one  closely  printed  pocket 
ime,  price  o's.  in  boards,  or  7s.  bound. 

n.  Re»pfcting  this  work,  it  is  simply  neoessiry  to  observe,  that 
ccions  of  a similar  tiitnre,  in  VArions  European  l»iigua^es,  have  been 
slieil,  particularly  the  great  French  volume  of  the  Encyc'opidooa, 
I which  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  has  been  selected  ; and  that  the 
ruse  lioi  been  made  of  every  previous  collection  in  our  own  language, 
of  every  woik,  however  scarce  or  voluminovs,  fivni  vrliwh  it  wat 
^ arweie  of  valiB  could  be  gleaned. 

c 
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The  HRinSH  MARTIAL,  con.ainiag  a sclec.io 
of  upvvarcis  of  ONE  THOUSAND  of  the  beu  Epigram 
cxisnng  m the  English  language,  w.th  some  originate.  I 

iwo  volumes,  foolscap  Svo.  price  10s.  in  boards^ 

Novels  and  Romances. 

translated  by  MARTl^ 
biVlAK  1 , and  embellished  by  One  Hundred  exquisiiel' 
beautiful  Engravingo.  In  four  Volumes,  forming  one  o 
the  most  elegant  Hooks  m the  Compass  of  EnglTsh  Lire 
rature,  with  Proof  Plates,  and  printed  on  post  Paper 
price  21.  12s.  fid.  boards.  ^ 

1 he  SAME  WORK,  printed  on  smaller  Paper,  wit! 
the  same  Hundred  Plates,  price  11.8s.  in  boards. 

NOVP.LLETTES  ; or  1 ales,  Romances,  and  smal 
Novels.  Hy  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE,  in 
three  elegant  Volumes,  small  8vo.  15s.  boards 

EDMUND  FITZAUBREY,  3 vols.  15s.  bds. 

DOMINICK.  By  Miss 
OWtlNSON,  new  cdiiion,  in  four  volumes,  21s.  boards 

The  wild  IRISH  GIRL,  a National  Tale 
fifth  edition.  By  Miss  Owenson,  in  3 vols.  15s.  boards 

The  MAID,  WIFE,  and  WIDOW.  ByMit.Sio 
OONS,  3 vols.  13s.  f!d.  bds. 

VIRTUOUS  POVERTY.  By  Mr.  SIDDONS 
three  volumes,  13s.  6d. 

^ A WINTER  in  LONDON.  By  THOMAS  SKIN. 
N ER  SURR;  tenth  edition,  in  three  volumes,  price  15s 
in  boards. 

BARNWELL.  By  T.  S.  SURR,  fourth  Edition,  ir 
three  Volumes,  I5s. 

SPLENDID  MISERY.  By  T.  S.  SURR,  fourih 
Edition,  three  Vols.  15s. 

CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Mr.  GODWIN,  in  three 
volumes,  13s.  6d. 

FLEETWOOD.  By  Mr.  GODWIN,  in  tnree  vo- 
lumes, 15s. 

The.  HISTORY  of  St.  LEON,  bv  Mr.  GODWIN, 
Four  volumes,  18s-. 
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hhe  SORROWS  OF  WERTER,  translated  by 
JNDER.  7s.  6d  boards. 

tERDINAND  FlTZORMOND.  3 vols.  l2ino. 
s.  boards. 

Miscellaneous  Literature. 

FETTERS  to  his  SON  on  LITERATURE  and 
IMPOSITION,  by  G.  GREGORY,  D.  D.  in  two 
: mes,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

iSSAYS  on  the  NATURE  and  ECONOMY  of 
iVN,  by  Dr.  SIMS,  4s. 

I'WENSON’s  PATRIOTIC  SKETCHES  of  IRE. 
;ND,  written  in  Connaught,  in  two  elegant  volumes, 
re  9s.  in  boards. 

,;n  ESSAY  on  ABSTINENCE  from  ANIMAL 
iDD,  as  a Moral  Duty;  in  which  the  practice  of  de- 
fying and  devouring  animals  is  proved  to  be  cruel, 
iholesome,  and  unnecessary,  by  J.  RITSON,  8vo.  5s. 
HARVEST  HOME;  or,  SUPPLEMENTARY 
FEANINGS  in  ENGLAND,  original  Dramas  and 
ans.  Contributions  of  Literary  Friends,  and  a revised, 
reeled,  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Sympa* 
By  Mr  PRATT,  in  three  volumes,  11.  11s.  t)d. 
COMPLETE  and  AUTHENTIC  Edition  of  the 
TTTERS  of  JUNIUS,  in  which  are  introduced,  for 
rhrst  time,  various  letters  not  printed  in  any  other  edi- 
,,  and  all  the  answers  which  suggested  many  of  those 
.am  compositions,  with  copious  notes,  historical  and 
i;raphical;  and  with  an  introductory  inquiry  relative 
he  author  of  these  papers,  in  whiih  the  pretentions 
he  various  supposed  writers  are  critically  examined, 
Ihe  name  of  the  real  author  ascertai/ied.  By  JOHN 
'MON.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  small  8vo.  with  por- 
its,  bv  Caroline  VV'aison,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

Un  inquiry  into  THE  REQUISITE  CULTI- 
'TIONand  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  ARTS  of 
SSIGN  ill  ENGLAND.  By  PRINCE  HOARE, 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  price  7s. 
'he  CONFESSIONS  of  W.  H.  IRELAND,  con- 
C 2 
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taming  the  Particulars  of  his  Fabrication  of  the  Shake 
pcarc  Alan iiscripi s,  7s.  6d.  in  boards. 

A DEMONSTRATION  of  the  EXISTENCE 
C.OD,  from  the  French  of  Clutcaubriand.  By  M, 
buo HER  I.,  3s.  boards. 

Oihej^  Periodical  Works, 

^11 K ATONIHLY  magazine  j or,  Britis 
KEtiis  TEu.  Price  ‘Js.  Coniaining  every  usefid  and  inu 
testing  object  of  science  and  literature,  practical  and  sp< 
culative,  arianged  titidcr  the  following  heads: 
i.— Original  Con espoiiiicncv  of  Men  of  Lettcu  on  all  subjects  of  pra 
t-ical  or  speculative  inquiry. 

I’r.icetdiiigs  or  foreign  Literary  Societies. 

■"  * * ~ '"ecciotes  .iml  Memoirs  of  distinguislicd  J’ersons. 

* '''■ — ^i*v's  and  Anecdotes  in  Literature, 
y. — Original  Poetry. 

I.— Varieties,  Literary  and  Philosopliical,  Notices  of  Woi Its  in  Han 
and  of  all  new  Oiscoverits. 
y|*-  New  publications,  new  Iinpoitations,  &<;. 

V 1 i 1. — Review  of  the  new  Music. 

Review  of  the  n w Prints,  of  the  6nc  Arts,  &c. 

A.— A nalysis  of  new  Acts  of  Pailianienl. 
iXI  —State  of  Diseases  in  London. 

All.— Retrospi-ct  of  Public  Aftairs. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  with  a Necrology. 

'•“Provincial  Occurrences,  with  a notice  of  all  Marri.ages  an 
Deaths  in  each  county. 

XV.  — Report  of  Commerce. 

XVI.  — Report  of  Agriculture. 

XVII  —Report  of  the  Weather,  See. 

N.U.  Tisenty-jour  volumes  arc  alrendp  com 
jiletcd  of  (his  popular  and  valuable  Miscellany^  am 
are  sold  in  halj-bindhtg  for  Fourteen  Founds Jiv 
Shillings. 

The  monthly  ARMY  LIST,  regularly  cor 
rected  and  improved  from  Month  to  Month,  price  Is. 

The  MONTHLY  FAS HIONS  of  LONDON  a.si 
PARIS;  Containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  fashionabl 
Dresses,  in  every  Number,  drawn,  from  the  real  Life  ii 
London  and  Paris.  Price  Is.  Gd.  per  month.  The  thrf 
First  Yolumes  may  be  had  complete,  price  31.  each. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  MINE 
RALOGY,  including  their  Application  to  Arts  and  M> 
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•lures,  by  William  Nicholson,  with  plates,  in 
.arge  volume,  similar  to  Watkins’s  Biographical  Dic- 
rry,  price  20s.  in  boards,  with  plates  and  tables. 

CIRCLE  of  the  SCIENCES,  or  COMPEN- 
■M  of  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE,  for  Schools, 
je  Rev.  W.  MAYOR,  with  plates,  5s.  bound. 

PORTABLE  CYCLOPEDIA,  printed  in  pearl 
r,',  and  containing  the  present  State  of  all  Knowledge, 
cconvcnient  form,  by  the  Rev.  J.  WATKINS,  with 
'S,  price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

IHEMISTRY  applied  to  ARTS  and  MANUFAC- 
LIES,  translated  from  the  French  of  Chahtal,  four 
anes  Svo,  with  plates,  price  11.  l6$.  in  boards. 
iDPULAR  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY  and 
’ERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  illustrated  by 
ttrous  engravings,  by  G.  Gregory,  D.D.  price  13s. 

GRAMMAR  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
hne  Plan  of  Goldsmith’s  Grammar  of  Gei  graphy,  for 
LUse  of  Schools,  wiih  plates,  price  3s.  bound  in  blue, 
‘he  WONDERS  of  iheTELESCOFE,  or  a familiar 
rpopular  Display  of  the  Solar  System  and  the  Starry 
wens,  on  a plan  calculated  to  give  a new  interest  to 
ntudy  of  astronomy,  with  numerous  large  plates,  price 
■id.  half  bound. 

the  WONDERS  of  the  MICROSCOPE,  or  a Dis, 
(of  the  Wonders  of  the  Creation  in  comparatively  mi- 
Objects,  with  large  plates,  3s.  6d.  halLbound. 
GRAMMAR  of  CHEMISTRY,  being  an  easy 
{practical  introduction  to  that  useful  science  ; intended 
Ee  use  of  Schools,  with  familiar  experiments,  qucsti- 
.ard  plates,  price  3s.  bound  in  yellow. 

TThe  English  Language^  and  the  Art  of 
Reading. 

‘•'he  LONDON  PRIMER,  being  a new,  easy,  and 
sing  Introduction  to  the  English  Language,  acknow* 
:ed  to  be  superior  to  every  preceding  attempt  of  the 
li,  and  (u  a Jirst  book,  deserving  of  universal  pre- 
nce  in  all  Schools  and  Families,  with  >ixty  beautiful 
I price  Gd.  sewed. 

. li,  Fortij  thousand  being  sold  per  annum  i^f  this  va- 
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luable  and  much  approved  first  Hook,  several  wretched 
ractes  have  been  attempted,  against  which  the  public  ough 
to  be  guarded.  ° 


T he  FIRST  CATECHISM  for  CHILDREN,  con 
taming  cowiwjo;/  things,  necessary  to  be  known,  an^ 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  curiosity  of  Children  be 
tween  hour  and  Ten  Years  of  Age.  By  the  Rev.  DA 

MD  BLAIR,  price  yd.  sewed,  with  the  full  allowanci 
to  schools. 


I. very  Tarrm  aixi  Tmnr  will  be  instantly  struck  witli  tlic  usefulness  an 
iniporunce  of  tins  irw  C.itccbisin,  which  begins  with  teachin*  the  Child  t 
count  Ten  and  name  the  Days  in  the  Week,  and  proceeds  by  easy  steps  t 
the  d(  finilion  and  explanation  of  all  kinds  of  familiar  and  common  obiccil 
It  bears,  in  tact,  as  to  the  businets  of  life,  and  the  fust  principles  of  ceneri 
knowMge,  exactly  ihe  same  relation  as  the  Church  Catechism,  i7nd  th 
rahty^*"*^  ***"'*  'Vaits,  bear  to  tisc  Principles  of  Religion  and  Mo 

* S.'»  It  IS  worthy  of  ohservatinn  that  thirty  thonsan, 
Copies  wet  e sold  vj  this  little  work  within  six  months  ajle 
its  publication. 


Dr.  MAYOR'S  ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOK; 
the  most  approved  and  generally  atlopted  book  of  thii 
class  ever  published,  and  universally  admiited  to  be  the 
best  Spelling-book  now  extant,  the  sixtieth  edition,  price 
Is.  Bd.  with  the  full  allowance  lo  schools. 

N . f{.  highly  thousand  copies  are  sold  per  annum  oj 
this  Spelling  Book. 

READING  EXERCISES  for  SCHOOLS,  on  a 
new  and  very  popular  plan,  being  a sequel  to  Mavor’j 
Spti-MN'G,  and  an  Introduction  lo  the  Class  Book,  or 
the  plan  of  Brown’s  Ttftament.  By  the  Rev.  D, 
B I.  A r K,  2s.  Cd. bound. 

'' These  Reading  Lessons  are  now  generally  adopt ei 
in  the  best  Schools  as  a Supplement  to  Mavor’s  Spelling 
hook. 

A SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  from  which  are  expunged  all  insignificant) 
seless,  obsolete,  vulgar,  and  indecent  words,  and  none  art 
retained  but  iliose  of  importance  and  real  use.  By  ibc 
Rev.  D.  BLAIR,  price  2s,  Gd. 

The  CLASS  BOOK;  or,  THREE  HUNDRED  and 
SJXTy.FlVE  REAPING  LESSONS  for  SCHOOLS 

I 
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'her  Sex:  combining,  with  the  elements  of  all  know. 

a greater  number  of  reading  exercises,  from  the 
•authors,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the 
I description;  every  lesson  having  a clearly  defined 
tt,  and  teaching  some  principle  of  science  m morali^i 
nme  important  truth.  By  the  Rev.  DAVID  BL  AIR, 
nw  and  revised  edition,  piice  5s.  bound,  with  the  lull 
. ance  to  schools. 

[I  is  impossible  by  any  verbal  description  to  (xnvti/ 
..'Jegnate  idea  of  the  superior  merits  and  pretensions  oj 

■.valuable  v'ork.  It  must  be  seen  to  be ju\tly  appreciatedt 

t he  annual  sale  oj  Ten  Thousand  Copies  cannot  Jail  in 
<ort  time  to  communicate  an  idea  of  its  worth  to  tha 
otest  corner  if  the  Empire. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH 
X^GUAGE,  including  Exercises  and  Questions  on  the 
-oved  plan  of  Goldsmith’s  Grammar  of  Geography. 
:the  Rev.  D.  BLAIR,  prtce  Sis.  tjd. 

H.  Although  this  Grammar  is  of  recent  pnblicalton, 
Khe  known  ability  of  the  author  has  created  a general 
'Ctation  of  its  superiority  over  otlwr  Grammart ; ami 
■may  be  safely  asserted,  that  these  expectations  will  not 
.iisappointed.  It  includes  every  thing  that  can  be  re- 
rred  by  the  Englidi  Student  from  Orthoepy  to  Rhetoric 
' Prosixly,  clearly  expressed  and  illustrated  by  exeicises 
1 examples. 

Vie  f . onden  Primer,  Blair's  Jrst  Catechism,  flavor's 
.tin”,  BUiir's  Heading  Exercises, lilait'siichool  DicUunary,  Ilian  s 
I Book,  amt  .Vlinor’s  Classical  /‘nclri/,  form  a {icrlect  ami  ua~ 
la/Zi-W  Serifs  (if  liooksj  by  tJnch  to  teach  the  Arts  oJ  Jteading  ana 
^CHttoHt  each  of  them  being  an  imbrwement  of  ceeiy  oUker  wjKm 
'.he  same  kind. 

The  French  Language. 

Tne  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PRIMER,  con- 
ing of  a brief  Vocabulary  of  the  most  common  Noun*, 
ijjectives,  Verbs,  and  Panicles;  printed  in  a large  type, 
good  paper,  price  9d.  sewed. 

/A  KEY  to  FRENCH  CONVERSATION,  consist- 
of  easy  and  familiar  Plurascs  and  Dmlugue^  English 
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and  French,  adapted  to  the  Memory  of  Children  at  an 
early  Age;  by  M.  I’Abbe  BOSSUT,  Is.  sewed. 

The  FIRST  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  consisting  of 
the  Accidence  of  that  Language,  briefly  expressed,  and 
perspicuously  displayed,  containing  every  thing  essential, 
and  nothing  superfluous;  by  M.  I’Abbe  BOSSUT,  price 
Is.  6d. 

NUGENT  IMPROVED;  or,  A NEW  and  COM- 
PLETE  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGES.  By  M.  L’Aube  de  Levi- 
ZAC,  in  small  8w.  price  its.  bound. 

DICTIONNAIRE  UNIVERSEL  de  SYNONY- 
dc  la  LANGUE  FRANCOISE.  Par  M.  de  LEV]. 
ZAC,  prix  (Si.  6d.  bound. 

Arithmetical  and  Mathemaitcal. 

The  ARITHMETIC  of  REAL  LIFE  and  BUST 
NESS,  adapted  to  the  practical  Use  of  Schools,  includ- 
ing a complete  Reformation  of  all  the  Tables  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  the  Calculation  of  Annuities,  Leases, 
Estates,  Lives,  Stocks,  &c.  &c.;  and  more  numerous  ex-, 
amples,  under  every  rule  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
t iher  book  of  this  kind.  By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE,  Aui 
thorof  Scientific  Dialogues,  ^c.  &c.  closely  printed, 
price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

A KEY  to  DITTO,  for  the  use  of  Teachers;  to  which 
is  subjoined  a Svstem  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  price  2s  6d 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LAND  SURVEYING,  in  all 

i ts  branches,  practically  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and 
students.  By  ABRAHAM  CROCKER,  Land  Sur- 
veyor, of  Krome,  price  7s.  bound. 

¥or  Young  Persons  oj  both  Sexes. 

A FATHER’S  GIFT  to  his  CHILDREN;  con- 
sisting of  OKiGiNA  L Essays,  Tales,  Fables,  Reflections, 
6ic.  written  for  the  Use  of  the  author’s  own  Children.  By 
WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Stonesfield, 
Oxon,  Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berks,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  in  two  volumes,  price  9s.  in  boards,  or  lOs.  6d. 
bound. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  a POLITE  EDUCATION; 
eontainine  all  the  valuable  and  exceptionable  Information 
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ithe  Letters  of  the  late  Lord  Chestci'/ield  to  his  Son, 
rcted  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  GREGORY,  D.D. 
:ihor  of  the  Economy  of  Nature,  and  otlwr  works, 
cce  js.  bound. 

[TALES  of  the  CASTLE,  translated  from  the 
:ench  of  Marmontel,by  Thomas  Holcrofi,  a new 
•tion,  revised,  in  five  volumes,  2()s.  bound. 

The  BOOK  of  TRADES,  or,  LIBRARY  of  the 
lEFUL  ARTS,  describing  the  useful  Trades  and  Ma- 
sactures  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  with  a familiar  ac- 
rnt  of  the  process  and  of  the  raw  materials,  the  price 
1 labour,  &c.  in  each,  illustrated  with  seventy  topper? 
t'les.  In  three  parts,  each  containing  more  than  twenty 
ides,  price  3s.  each  plain,  or  4s.  6d.  with  the  plates  co* 
irred. 

The  HISTORY  of  DISCOVERIES  and  INVEN- 
(ONS,  chiefly  intended  for  the  Entertainment  anti 
tstrtiction  of  Young  Persons,  being  a SeejucI  to  the 
ooK  of  Trades,  price  2j. 

TThe  BOOK  of  RANKS,  d«?«cribing  tlie  Stations, 
^nities.  Privileges,  and  Qualifications,  of  the  various 
i^s  of  British  Society,  in  the  State,  Law,  Church,  Ma- 
I tracy,  Army  and  Navy,  &c.  with  24  plates,  beautifully 
idoured  from  the  real  life,  price  7s.  lult.bound. 
iThe  BOOK  of  GAMES;  or,  JUVENILE 
”ORTS,  explaining  the  laws  and  modes  of  playing 
renty-four  of  the  sports  the  most  common  among  chil- 
cen  and  young  persons,  each  illustrated  with  a copper- 
’ate,  piicc  3s.  Gd.  half-bound,  or  5s.  with  the  plates  co- 
iured. 

A VISIT  to  a FARM-HOUSE,  describing  the  prin- 
.pies  and  practice  ot  Farming  Business  .and  Rural  Eco- 
jmy,  in  a pleasing  and  familiar  manner,  for  the  use  ot 
nildren,  with  several  plates,  price  2s.  6d.  half  bound. 
The  MAGIC  LANTERN;  or.  Evenings  rationally 
mployeil,  with  coloured  engravings,  Os.  halt-bound. 

A VISIT  to  LONDON,  describing  tbe  Curiosities 
•nd  lemarkable  Objects  in  the  Metropolis,  in  n aqiusing 
‘/ay,  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  curiosity  of  an  early  age, 
with  H'viral  plates,  price  2s.  Od.  half  bound. 
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to 


A POETICAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  adap. 
oe  commuted  to  Memory  - --- 


, et 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R 


Johnson,  2s.  6d.  half  hound. 

A POETICAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE:  by  tht 
same  Author,  2s.  6d.  ^ ^ 


A POETICAL  HISTORY  of  ROME  i by  the  same 
Author,  price  2s.  6d.  ' 

menagerie  and  the  BOTANI- 
garden,  illustrating  the  first  principles  and 
most  striking  facts  in  botany  and  natural  history.  From! 
the  French  of  JAUFFRET.  Price  2s.  Gd.  half  bound. 
The  TRAVELS  of  ROLANDO  ROUND  THE 
ORLD,  explaining,  in  a familiar  and  entertaining 
manner,  the  customs,  curiosities,  and  productions  of  va« 
nous  countries,  in  remote  parts  of  the  World,  illustrated 
^ith  various  plates.  Translated  from  JAUFFRET,  by 
MissAikin,  In  four  volumes,  price  14s. 

A TOUR  through  GREAT  BRITAIN,  in  which 
the  various  great  Towns,  Manufactories,  and  Curiosities, 
ramtiiarly  described,  in  a scries  of  letters  from  a young 
oent.eman  lo  his  Sister,  price  2s.  (3d.  half-bound,  with 
views  and  a map, 

A PUZZLE  for  a CURIOUS  GIRL,  with  thirteen 
plates,  price  2s.  half  bound. 


POPULAR  STORIES,  consisting  of  new  and  im- 
proved translations  or  revised  editions  of  tbe  tales,  le- 
gends,  and  romances  hitherto  held  in  general  estimation  in 
the  nursery,  but  debased  by  vulgar,  and  often  by  indecent, 
language.  The  stories  thus  elegantly  re-writien,  in  cliaste 
and  modern  language,  and  here  published  in  one  collec- 
tion, cmbeJlished  with  numerous  copper-plaics,  consist  of 
— ^^Cinderella,  Blue  Beard,  Tom  'I'humb,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  Robin  Hood,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Fortunatus,  Valentine  and  Orson,  Children  in 
the  Wood,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  tlie-  Seven  Champions,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  in  three  parts,  price  2s.  tid,  each  pan,  or  3s.  tiJ, 
with  the  plates  coloured. 

N1  B. — FAlher  of  the  foregoing  stoiies,  thirlg  in  number,  mar/  be 
had  separately,  embellished  each  uilh  three  beautiful  colowcd  plates, 
price  6d. 

The  JUVENILE  PLUTARCH,  containing  the  lives  j 
of  celebrated  children,  and  accounts  of  the  early  progress,  / 
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markable  men,  calculated  to  excite  in  young  minds  a | 
of  emulation,  with  plates,  in  two  parts,  2s.  dd.each. 
I15ETRY  for  CHILDREN,  consisting  of  Selections 
the  best  Poets,  interspersed  with  original  Pieces,  I 
Hiss  AIKIN,  adapted  to  children  between  the  age  of  | 
ad  twelve,  price  2s.  ' 

HNCE  PIES  for  CHRISTMAS,  and  for  every 
• Season  of  the  Year,  consisting  of  a collection  of  the 
IRiDDLEs,  Charades,  Rebuses,  &c.  calculated 
;eercise  the  Invention  of  young  Persons,  price  2s.  fid. 
'NIVERSAL  HISTORY,  abridged;  containing  a | 
i lar  view  of  the  history  of  the  world;  abstracted  from 
i^reat  history  of  Dr.  Mavor,  with  maps,  2s. 6d. 

IIEMOIRS  of  DICK  the  LITTLE  PONEY,  an 
taining  narrative,  calculated  to  teach  humanity  to 
juseful  animal  the  horse,  2s. 

IIEMOIRS  of  BOB  the  SPOTTED  TERRIER, 
fs2s.  haif.bound. 

lCRIPTURE  HISTORIES  ; or,  Bible  Stories, 
sting  of  a selection  of  all  the  iniervsting  narratives  and 
'fated  biogiaphies  and  histories  contained  in  the  Old 
>New  Testament,  in  the  language  of  those  Holy  Scrip, 
is;  printed  in  a large  type,  for  an  early  age,  with  cop- 
pplates.in  two  volumes,  4s.  half-bound. 
rROVERBS;  or,  the  WISDOM  of  all  AGES  and 
ITIONS  concentrated  in  a single  volume,  2s.  6d.  bds. 
lURSERY  SONGS;  the  small  ballads  usually  sung 
.he  nursery,  price  fid.  and  Is.  fid.  with  plates,  and 
id.  with  the  plates  coloured. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  DOMESTIC  QUA-  i 
lUPEDS,  illustrated  with  anecdotes  and  engravings, 
i:  2s.  6d. 

Ihe  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  with  co- 
:ed  Engravings;  by  the  same  author,  5s.  half-bound, 
he  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON  ] 
LUSOE,  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  em» 
shed  with  sixteen  engravings,  from  original  designs,  by  • 
oould,  price  4s.  fid.  plain,  or  7s.  coloured,  half, bound. 

I 


fnOSPKCTUS  OF 

A NEW  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

On  MONDAY,  the  2d  of  JANUARY,  ISO!) 

To  be  compirlcd  m Tucwty  Moi.lhlv  Parts,  formii 
Iwo  vcrv  lari;e  ' olumes  iii  Quarto,  ' 

PaH'I’  'I'HE  first, 

On  Royal  Paja-r,  at  !ts.  cudi,  on  Dcmv  I’apcr,  at  ! 
each,  or  on  Uoiuiiion  Dnriy  I’aper,  without  llie  I’latt 
at  js.  each,  of 


A XF.W  KDITION  OF 


rilK  BJiiLE, 


With  Explanatory  Notes, 

uenrlii  One  (litndrcd  Coppcr-platcSy 


i;\r.u\vi;n  iiy  thi;  niiriT  aiitjsts, 

Vrotu  the  iiioit  ridniacd  IWii.-tions  (iffhc(;r(  at  Masters  of  tl 
Mirious  Ss.-'liools  of  I’jiiiliti'/,  viz. 


t-hrhnt'l  An^eh,\ Tiuhr'i^, 


iitlj'hti'i, 

< 'i‘nttiio, 

Du  l-'iiin. 
The  Cfiriurii, 

ITmu, 


Kem/riir.dl, 

(iuii/lU 

I'n/iu  Miira.'ti, 
■ inert  itino. 


( 'ortnna, 

Albnno, 

Oirlt)  Dnici, 
Salvator  liosa, 
I >fl  Sarto, 

I ~ltUlll/t  k , 


Til  F NOT  FS 


Murillo, 


Sir  J.  lirijmild 


Ojlie, 

II  vat, 
\orthcote, 
iSc.  vSV, 


Hv  de  Reverend  JOHX  HEIVLETT,  B.D. 

Moniinq:  i’nacS.i'.r  at  the  Hospital;  I.ttetim'r  of  tti 

Unitf'l  I’an.'Ufs  of  .St.  X edasl-to.li-r,  tuid  St.  Mieliaehlt 
Qiieni;  Author  of  Seraioris,  in  5 vols.  Svo.;  ,A  \ iiidicatiom 
Uie  I’ariati  l.lironiclO,  i:c. 


In  audition  to  the  Jireaent  'Icxt,  xvluch  will  not  in  any  case  be  nlteree 
this  II  in’ll  zvdl  ivntuin, 

All  the  various  readinp;'*  that  inulerialiy  alter,  or  at 
feet  the  sense.— 2.  A reference  to  parallel  and  corre 
spondin^  passages. — 3.  A short  introduction  to  ever 
.book. — And,  1-.  A series  of  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
partly  original,  but  chiefly  compiled  from  the  best  Com 
trreutators  of  every  age. 


Leuis  I'f inter,  i'nior  vi.ler-'OK, 


i 

r 


